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advertisement. 

AS  I  think  myfelf  obliged  to  make  fome  apology  for  the 
uncommon  form  in  which  the  following  obfervations  are 
offered  to  the  public,  I  beg  leave  to  detain  the  reader  a  few 
moments,  in  giving  him  a  fhort  account  of  my  father’s  defign 
in  making  and  colleding  them,  with  the  method  he  purfued  in 
it,  and  the  reafons  that  induced  me  to  print  them  in  the  man¬ 
ner  they  now  appear. 

To  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  author’s  life  and  charader  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  no  ways  neceffary  to  this  work,  nor  could  I 
perhaps  fay  many  things  I  know  of  him,  without  drawing  fome 
imputation  of  vanity  on  myfelf.  It  may  be  fufficient  there¬ 
fore  to  take  notice,  that  he  fettled  at  Crux-Eafton  in  Hamp- 
fliire,  as  far  as  I  can  colled,  about  the  27th  year  of  his  age, 
and  in  1693,  or  4,  where  he  immediately  determined  to  make 
the  ftudy  of  agriculture  one  of  the  chief  amufements  of  his 
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In  purfuance  of  this  refolution,  not  only  at  the  place,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  where  he  lived,  but  in  his  journies,  either 
to  Dorfetfhire,  where  he  had  concerns,  or  to  Leicefterflure,  in 
vifits  to  his  father-in-law,  Sir  Ambrofe  Phillipps  of  Garenton, 
or  to  his  own  eftates  in  Wiltfhire  and  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and 
to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  he  made  it  his  bufmefs  to  fearch 
out  the  moft  reputable  farmers,  and  get  the  bed  informations 
he  could,  in  all  the  branches  of  hufbandry  that  were  known 
and  pradifed  in  thofe  countries.  His  conftant  method  was  to 
note  down  the  opinions  and  advices  he  thought  might  be  ufe- 
ful  to  him,  and  afterwards  to  add  occafional  remarks  on  them 
from  his  own  experience.  For  many  years,  I  believe,  he  had 
no  other  drift,  in  employing  himfelf  after  this  manner,  than 
merely  his  own  information  and  improvement ;  but  about  the 
year  1713,  he  feems  to  have  entered  into  a  defign  of  making 
his  obfervations  public;  for  I  find  he  had  begun  an  index,  and 
had  thrown  together  fome  thoughts,  as  an  effay  towards  an 
introdudion,  dated  at  that  period.  Though  his  other  ftudies 
however,  which  were  chiefly  in  divinity,  in  which  he  has  left 
q  ycry  long  and  laborious  work ;  his  frequent  attendance  on 
the  bufinefs  of  his  neighbours  in  the  capacity  of  juftice  of  the 
peace,  and  the  care  of  a  numerous  family  (for  he  had  no  lefs 
than  twenty  children,  of  whom  feventeen  furvived  him)  hin¬ 
dered  him  from  purfuing  this  his  intention,  ^ei.  they  did  not 
interrupt  his  firft  defign,  but  he  continued  writing  down  his 
inquiries  and  experiments  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened  in  the  year  1722. 
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As  thefe  obfervations  therefore  were  left  in  fuch  diforder,  as 
to  require  no  fmall  pains  and  application  to  regulate  and  digeL 
them,  and  as  all  his  fons,  except  the  eldeft,  were  bred  to  profef- 
fions,  and  thofe  very  foreign  to  that  of  agriculture,  and  had 
neither  leifure  nor  inclination  for  an  undertaking  of  this  nature, 
they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  entirely  fupprefied, 
had  not  I  accidentally  communicated  them  to  fome  farmers  of 
my  acquaintance,  as  likewife  to  fome  gentlemen,  who  amufe 
themfelves  in  hufbandry,  who  were  all  of  opinion  they  might 
be  of  ufe  to  the  profefiion,  and  encouraged  me  to  colled  them 
under  their  feveral  heads,  and  put  them  into  the  order  in  which 
they  are  here  publifhed. 

Some  of  his  readers  will  fmile,  no  doubt,  to  fee  the  names 
of  many  of  our  Englilh  farmers  mingled  together  with  thofe  oi 
the  antient  Romans,  Varro,  Cato,  Pliny,  Columella,  and  Pal- 
ladius,  and  with  thofe  alfo  of  our  own  writers,  Lord  Verulam, 
Evelyn,  Ray,  Grew,  Boyle,  and  Mortimer ;  but,  had  I  thrown 
them  out,  I  muft  have  given  an  entire  new  form  to  the  whole, 
and  when  I  had  done  all  this,  the  reader,  in  my  judgment, 
would  have  owed  me  no  thanks  for  my  pains :  it  would  have 
robbed  the  work  of  an  agreeable  fimplicity,  and  made  it  appear 
lefs  genuine.  I  was  inclined  therefore  to  print  it  as  I  found  it, 
and  was  pleafed  to  find  this  inclination  feconded  by  the  advice 
of  many  of  my  friends. 
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For  the  ftile,  I  think,  I  need  make  no  apology ;  for  what 
correctnefs  can  be  expected  in  obfervations  haflily  penned 
down,  and  thofe  oftentimes  from  the  mouths  of  common  far¬ 
mers  ?  In  a  book  intended  for  the  inftruction  of  hufbandmen 
ornaments  would  be  mifplaced :  it  is  fufficient  if  the  language 
be  intelligible ;  nor  is  it  at  all  my  wifh,  that  the  author  fliould 
be  efteemed  a  fine  writer,  but  a  ufeful  obferver. 

The  reader  mufi  not  expedt  a  compleat  body  of  hufbandry 
in  thefe  papers.  Some  things  are  but  llightly  touched  on,  as 
hops  and  rye,  and  fome  others  not  mentioned  at  all,  as  hemp, 
flax,  See.  and  many  ufeful  obfervations  might  perhaps  be  added, 
even  in  thofe  matters  that  are  treated  on  at  large,  and  in  which 
the  author  was  mofl  converfant ;  for  fuch  is  the  extent  and  va¬ 
riety  of  the  fubject,  that,  according  to  his  remark  in  the  intro¬ 
duction,  it  is  never  to  be  exhaufted.  Every  day  produces  new 
inventions  and  improvements  in  agriculture,  but  perfection 
is  unattainable ;  and,  I  believe,  there  is  no  farmer,  of  whatfo- 
ever  induftry,  age,  judgment,  and  experience,  that  is  not  often 
deceived,  and  that  will  not  acknowledge  himfelf  deficient  in 
many  particulars  relating  to  his  profefiion. 

Nor  is  the  knowledge  of  hufbandry  to  be  acquired  by  read¬ 
ing  without  practice.  Books  may  give  valuable  hints  to  thofe 
who  have  judgment  to  make  ufe  of  them,  but,  to  learn  the 
firft  rudiments  of  this  art,  it  is  neceflary  to  ferve  an  appren- 
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ticefhip  to  it  as  to  other  trades.  Many,  and  indeed  the  chief 
part,  of  thefe  obfervations  therefore  are  not  calculated  for  the 
inftru&ion  of  mere  novices,  but  to  affift  thofe,  who  are  already 
pra&itioners  ;  to  fhew  them  the  opinions  of  others  in  doubtful 
and  difputed  cafes,  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  antient  and 
modern  writers,  and  the  ufages  of  diflant  counties  in  this  king¬ 
dom  ;  to  encourage  them  in  making  trials ;  to  caution  them 
again!!  many  errors,  and  oftentimes  fave  them  much  labour 
and  expence,  by  communicating  experiments  already  made  to 
their  hands. 

As  Mr.  Lille  however  began  his  colle&ion  at  a  time  when  he 
was  but  young  in  the  bufinefs,  and  that  purely  for  his  own 
information,  there  are  fome  rules  in  it,  without  doubt,  that  ex¬ 
perienced  farmers  will  have  no  need  of,  and  lome  perhaps  that 
may  be  thought  of  too  little  importance  to  enter  into  a  work 
of  this  kind ;  but  however  common  and  unnecelfary  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  fome,  they  may  be  new  and  ufeful  to  others.  What¬ 
ever  imperfe&ions  there  are  of  this  nature,  I  mull  fubmit  to 
take  them  on  myfelf,  and  freely  acknowledge,  I  know  not 
how  to  feparate  the  chaff  from  the  corn.  I  intreat  the  read¬ 
er’s  favour  therefore,  that,  whatever  fuch  faults  he  finds,  he 
would  impute  them  to  my  ignorance  in  this  art  or  fcience, 
and  not  to  the  author,  who  died  without  reviling,  or  putting 
his  obfervations  into  any  form,  and  who  probably  would  have 
made  them  better  worth  the  public  view,  had  it  pleafed  God  to 
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have  continued  the  blefling  of  his  life  to  his  family.— -Such  as 
they  are,  they  are  all  copied  from  his  manufcript,  not  fcraped 
together  from  other  books  for  the  fake  of  gain,  and  would  never 
have  feen  the  light,  had  I  not  thought  they  would  be  of  be¬ 
nefit  to  my  countrymen  ;  and,  that  I  may  be  the  more  readily 
believed,  I  aflure  them,  except  a  few  copies  to  prefent  to  my 
friends,  I  reap  no  kind  of  profit  from  the  publication. 

Burclere,  Hants ; 

Sept,  i,  1756. 


Thomas  Lisle. 
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M  DCC  XIII. 

IT  may  be  looked  on,  in  my  opinion,  as  one  of  the  chief  misfortunes  of 
this  age,  that  we  have  not  fuch  honourable  conceptions  of  a  country  life, 
as  might  engage  our  gentlemen  of  the  greateft  abilities  in  parts  and  learning, 
to  live  upon  and  direct  the  management  of  their  eftates.  It  is  what  I  have 
in  my  moft  ferious  reflections  often  lamented,  not  only  as  a  confiderable  dis¬ 
advantage  to  themfelves,  but  a  great  lofs  to  the  public.  Among  the  Greeks 
the  knowledge  and  eftimation  of  agriculture  was  at  the  greateft  height  in 
their  belt  times  j  among  the  Romans  their  fenators  ploughed  j  and  the  great 
examples  they  gave  of  virtue  and  induftry  laid  the  foundation  of  all  their  after- 
greatnefs  ;  but  as  agriculture  decreafed  in  their  efteem,  luxury  took  place,  and 
jibon  put  a  period  to  their  power. —  I  would  recommend  it  to  our  Englifh 
gentlemen  to  confider  how  much  this  may  be  our  cafe  at  prefent ;  to  look 
round  them,  and  fee  how  many  fine  eftates  are  daily  mortgaged  or  fold, 
and  how  many  antient  and  noble  families  deftroyed  by  this  pernicious  and 
almoft  epidemic  turn  to  idlenefs  and  extravagance.  The  yeomanry  of 
England,  who  in  former  times  were  the  flower  of  our  militia,  and  the  boaft 
of  our  nation,  have  always  continued  to  be  of  great  confequence  and  ufe  to 
us,  and  a  very  neceflary  link  in  the  chain  of  government,  as  having  an  im- 
mediate  connection  with  the  gentleman  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  labourer  on 
the  other.  Being  diftributed  among  the  feveral  parifhes,  and  fitted  for  va¬ 
rious  offices,  under  the  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  jurisdiction,  as  of  church¬ 
wardens,  overfeers,  headboroughs,  and  the  like,  which  will  not  hereafter 
be  fo  Worthily  filled,  they  carried  a  refpeCt  with  them,  and  were  of  efpe- 
cial  Service  in  keeping  the  meaner  people  to  their  duty  •,  add  too,  that,  be¬ 
ing  men  of  fubftance,  they  were  of  wonderful  advantage  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  they  dwelt  in,  by  employing  the  poor,  by  affording  them  comfort 
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and  affiftance  in  their  ficknefs  or  misfortunes,  in  advifing  them  in  their  fa-- 
mily  concerns,  and  in  competing  differences  among  them  ;  and  alfo  to  the  - 
commonwealth  in  general,  in  keeping  up  a  fpirit  of  liberty  in  the  country 
without  licentioufnefs,  in  withftanding  corruption  and  oppreffion,  in  main¬ 
taining  the  laws,  and  in  afferting  the  privilges  of  a-,  free  people.  Thefe- 
too  however  have  caught  the  infection,  and  will  be  mimicking  the  manners 
of  their  betters :  it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  but  I  fpeak  it  knowingly;  I  fee. 
old  reputable  families  in  my  neighbourhood  every  day  falling  away  to  no¬ 
thing,  and  may  take  upon  me  to  prophefy,  pafs  but  a  few  years,  this  race 
of  veterans  will  be  loft  in  the  kingdom.  Nor  can  the  gentry,  with  like 
management,  be  long  able  to  furvive  them ;  they  muft:  one  way  or  other 
return  to  their  original,  the  plough;  if  they  will  not  do  it  by  choice,  and: 
for  their  own  advantage,  they  will  hereafter  be  neceffitated  to  do  it  for 
the  advantage  of  others ;  for  we  feem  to  be  forming  ourfelves  apace  after 
the  French  model,  here  and  there  a  great  man,  the  reft  all  vaffals  and 
Haves*  As  this  threatens  to  be  the  cafe,  I  fhould  think  it  no  fmall  happi- 
nefs,  and  myfelf  no  inconfiderable  patriot,  if  I  could  contribute  any  thing 
towards  raifing  the  reputation  of  hufbandry  among  the  gentlemen  of  this 
kingdom.  It  is  an  undertaking,  I  acknowledge,  that  affords  but  little  pro- 
fped  of  fuccefs;  for  fo  far  are  we  now  from  efteeming  it  either  honourable 
or  gainful,  that  we  will  not  fuffer  it  to  be  ranked  among  the  liberal  arts,  . 
and  that  we  look  on  it  as  the  high  road  for  a  gentleman  to  be  undone  :; 
nay,  it  is  become  fo  decried,  and  out  of  fafhion,  that  the  writing  on  the 
fubjed  feems  to  render  me  accountable  for,  an  apology.  I  am  fatisfied  not- 
with Handing,  if  gentlemen  would  ufe  fuch  proper  methods  to  attain  a  fkill 
in  this,  as  they  muft  do  to  be  mafters  of  any  other  art  or  fcience,  they 
would  foon  find  an  entertainment  in  it  not  unworthy  the  moft  exalted  ge¬ 
nius.  It  was  the  method  of  life  that  our  Creator  firft  defigned  us,  and  that 
to  a  farther  end  than  our  temporal  good  alone.  Other  worldly. bufinefs  car¬ 
ries  our  minds  off  from  God,  whereas  in  this  we  draw  nearer  to  him,  not 
only  as  the  country  life  gives  the  greater  opportunity  vacate  Deo,  but  as  the 
bufinefs  of  hufbandry  is  of  that  nature,  as  muft  often  raife  in  us  good 
refledions,  and  turn  our  thoughts  towards  him.  Every  feafon,  and  every 
change  of  weather  in  the  feafon,  awakens  in  us  the  confideration  of  his  pro¬ 
vidence,  and  a  more  than  common  fenfe  of  our  dependence  on  his  blefiing, 
from  the  perpetual  occafions  we  have  of  obferving  and  refleding  how  he 
gives  us  our  daily  bread.  A  man  cannot  be  bufied  in  the  offices  of  huf¬ 
bandry  (they  confift  of  fo  great  variety)  but  many  things  will  come  under 
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his  obfervation,  from  which  divine,  moral,  and  philofophical  conclufions 
are  fo  natural  and  obvious,  that,  if  he  will  avoid  making  them,  he  muft 
fhut  his  eyes  againft  the  light  of  the  fun.  It  is  a  great  miftake  therefore  in 
thofe  gentlemen,  who  confider  hufbandry  as  too  narrow  and  mean  a  bufi- 
nefs  for  a  perfon  of  parts  and  education  to  employ  himfelf  in.  Can  they 
propofe  a  nobler  entertainment  for  the  mind  of  man  than  he  would  find  in 
the  inquiries  he  muft  make  into  all  the  powers  and  operations  of  nature 
wherein  hufbandry  is  concerned  ?  The  fubjeCt  is  fo  vaft  it  can  never  be  ex- 
haufted  ;  could  he  live,  and  fpend  ages  in  agriculture,  he  might  ftill  go  on 
in  his  fearches,  and  ftill  make  frefh  difcoveries,  that  would  excite  afrefti  his 
admiration  of  the  riches  of  God  s  wifdom.  Add  too,  that  fcene  of  nature, 
which  the  country  lays  before  us,  has  I  know  not  what  charms  to  calm  a 
man’s  paffions,  and  fo  to  compofe  his  mind,  and  fix  his  thoughts,  that  his 
foul  feems  to  be  got  clear  of  the  world  j  and  the  farther  his  education  en¬ 
ables  him  to  carry  his  inquiries,  the  higher  are  his  reflections  raifed.  In 
the  fields  methinks  God  is  walking,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  when  he  finds 
man  fo  virtuoufly  employed,  in  the  way  of  his  own  defignation  and  ap¬ 
pointment,  he  may  be  pleafed  fo  to  vifit  him  with  his  grace,  as  to  give  more 
light  and  warmth  to  the  good  thoughts  at  that  time  in  his  mind,  and  to  fix 
a  deeper  impreffion  of  them  on  his  heart. 

If  we  confider  hufbandry  in  regard  to  our  temporal  good,  provided  it  be 
carried  on  with  induftry  and  judgment,  it  is  a  fure  way  to  improve  our  for¬ 
tunes,  and  indeed  the  only  way  the  landed  gentleman  can  take ;  it  were  to 
be  wifhed  therefore  they  would  exhort  their  children  early,  particularly  their 
eldeft  fons,  to  think  of  it  with  emulation,  and  to  enter  into  it  as  a  fchool 
of  profit  and  education}  whereas  it  is  rather  looked  on  as  a  purgatory  for 
the  difobedient,  a  fcene  of  punifhment,  towhichafon,  who  anfwers  not 
his  father’s  expectation,  is  to  be  abandoned  }  or  a  condition  of  life  of  which 
none  would  make  choice,  but  fuch  whom  fortune  has  not  in  other  refpeCts 
favoured.  If  the  country-gentlemen  therefore  frequently  confift  of  perfons, 
who  are  either  rufticated  by  their  parents  in  anger,  or  who,  making  a  virtue 
of  neceffity,  fettle  on  their  eftates  with  averfion  or  indifference,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  the  comedians  exhibit  them  on  our  ftage  in  fo  defpicable  and  ridiculous 
a  figure  }  but  this  is  the  fault  of  the  perfons  and  not  of  the  art.  Were  they 
properly  initiated  in  the  ftudy  of  agriculture,  and  purfued  it  as  they  ought, 
it  would  be  fo  far  from  excluding  them  from  ufeful  knowledge,  and  bring¬ 
ing  them  into  contempt,  that  I  may  venture  to  affert,  they  would  find  it  the 
beft  fchool  of  education,  and  the  fitted:  to  prepare  them  for  the  fervice  of 
their  country  in  the  two  houfes  of  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 
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It  is  not  only  an  employment,  whereby  the  health  and  constitution  is 
eftablifhed,  which  is  very  neceflary  for  the  attendance  on,  and  the  dif- 
charge  of  that  great  duty,  but  the  bufinefs  of  hufbandry,  if  they  will  not 
mifpend  their  precious  opportunities,  brings  them  acquainted  with  the  con¬ 
dition  and  myftery  of  all  forts  of  inland  trades,  inafmuch  as,  for  the  moil 
part,  they  depend  on,  and  have  relation  to  the  plough,  or  produce  of  the 
land,  and  their  interefts  are  mutually  interwoven  with  the  hufbandman’s  j 
nor  can  a  difcouragement  fall  on  hufbandry, ...either  by  bad  feafons,  or  an  ill 
timed  adl  of  parliament,  but  the  meaneft  artifan,  the  merchant,  and  even 
the  fovereign  on  the  throne  muft  feel  it.  Thus  we  fee  it  is  a  vaft  field  of 
fcience  the  hufbandman  is  exercifed  in,  and  undoubtedly  it  muft  be  a  very 
great  advantage  to  him,  and  give  him  weight  in  eitner  of  thofe  allemblies, 
by  furnifhing  him  with  folid  arguments,  and  enabling  him  to  deliver  his  opi¬ 
nion  clearly  and  confidently  on  what  he  thoroughly  understands  and  knows. 
It  is  a  general  observation,  that  they  Speak  beft,  and  are  beft  heard,  who  are 
more  of  an  adtive  than  bookifh  life  j  the  infirmities  of  the  latter  leading 
them  oftener  to  adorn  themfelves  than  the  Subject,  and  to  take  a  compafs,  to 
Shew  rather  what  thev  have  read  than  what  is  only  pertinent  to  the  debate  : 
men  of  bufinefs  are  concife  in  words,  and  choice  in  matter  men  of  Small 
experience  and  great  reading  voluminous  in  both  kinds. 

Again,  it  is  Surely  no  Small  recommendation  to  husbandry,  that  it  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  long  life  and  health.  The  nerves  and  all  the  folids  of  the  farmers 
and  labourers  bodies  are  much  Stronger  than  thoSe  ol  gentlemen,  who  live 
an  idle  and  unaCtive  life,  their  fluids  much  purer  and  unmixed  ;  then  bones 
consolidate  eafily  ;  their  Strained  ligatures  return  Soon,  and  with  Small  help 
to  their  tones  $  their  blood  circulates  better,  and  opens  the  channels  of  the 
veftels  in  bruifed  places  of  its  own  accord,  Sooner  than  in  a  gentleman  by 
the  aftiftance  of  oils  and  plaifters ;  and  ordinary  medicines  woik  more  Suc¬ 
cessfully  on  their  difeafes  than  the  moft  fovereign  Specifics  on  perfons  of 
higher  quality.  As  they  are  lefs  pafTive  theiefore  in  th^ir  constitutions, 
they  often  arrive  at  their  fulnefs  of  years,  which  citizens,  and  gentlemen 
who  are  not  exercifed  in  country  employments,  Seldom  reach. 

From  what  has  been  here  obferved  of  the  Strength  and  athletic  condition 
of  the  countryman’s  body,  it  is  ealy  to  conceive  how  a  gi eater  Share  of 
health  fhould  be  his  portion  ;  and  here  I  take  upon  me  to  affirm,  that  I 
have  mademyfelf  acquainted  with  the  difeafes  of  the  farmers  and  labourers 
in  my  neighbourhood,  and  have  hardly  found  one  who  is  fubjedt  to  either 
gout,  Stone,  or  cholic,  or  indeed  to  any  chronical  diftemper  j  nor  do  they 
lie  under  that  common  infirmity  of  the  gentry,  arising  from  ill  habits  of  body 
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and  mind,  called  vapours,  which  is  fuch  a  drawback  from  life,  as  to  ba¬ 
lance  it’s  value,  and  render  it  little  preferable  to  death  Then  fenfes  al  o 
feldom  fail ;  but  they  enjoy  a  comfortable  ufe  ol  them  throughout  their  old 
ave  Their  appetites  to  their  food  are  much  keener,  and  they  receive  muc  1 
niore  nourilhment  from  it  than  the  idle  part  of  mankind  would  do  from 
the  fame  in  quality  and  quantity,  or  indeed  from  the  ncheft  foops  and 
fauces  •  for  their  bowels  are  faithful  ftewards  of  what  they  are  entrufted 
with  •  ’they  ftrain  it  to  the  laft  drop,  and  fling  away  nothing  to  wafte.  I 
have  obferved  in  their  death-bed  ficknefs  they  have  kept  a  found  memory 
and  underftanding,  within  a  few  minutes  of  their  laft  extremity ;  for  their 
nerves,  having  not  been  vitiated  in  their  tones  by  debauches,  are  ftrong  ; 
and  the  juices  of  their  bodies  not  being  depraved  by  vifcid,  grumous,  and 
inflamed  materials,  the  difeafed  matter  is  not  fo  fiery  as  to  affedt  them  with 
fuch  fad  delirious  fymptoms  as  the  fevers  of  the  gentry  arecommonly  attended 

with.  , 

The  hulbandman’s  death’s  blow  is  generally  from  a  great  coid,  to  cate- 

which  he  probably  took  a  method  fufficient  to  have  killed  the  ftrongeft  ani¬ 
mal.  For  the  moft  part  I  have  found  it  proceeded  from  imprudence,  m 
tending  ftill  without  his  cloaths,  or  drinking  a  great  quantity  ot  imall  beer, 
when  in  a  violent  fweat,  by  which  the  cold  has  ftruck  fo  deep  as  to  coagu¬ 
late  the  blood  and  juices,  and  deaden  the  tones  of  all  the  fohds ;  fo  that  toe 
difficulty  has  been  to  fet  the  wheels  again  in  motion,  and  to  open  oo- 
ftrudtions  by  giving  a  fpring  and  hurry  to  the  blood.  But  even  in  this  his 
laft  and  dying  ft  ate,  as  I  faid,  his  complaints  are  few,  in  companion  to 
what  I  have  feen  thofe  of  higher  condition  labour  under  ;  and  his  brain  is 
not  difturbed  like  theirs  in  the  common  malignant  cafes ;  and  this  is  no 
fmall  advantage  and  comfort  to  our  hulbandman,  who  is  hereby  enabled  to 
fettle  thofe  worldly  affairs  he  had  before  negleded,  to  recommend  him- 
felf  to  the  divine  mercy,  and,  like  a  patriarch,  to  beftovv  his  dying  blef- 
fing  on  his  children.  Before  I  leave  this  article,  concerning  health,  let  me 
in  particular  recommend  the  conliaeration  of  it  to  men  of  letteis.  I  ma  'e 
no  great  queftion,  if  they  would  plough  one  day,  that  is,  bufy  t  icm  e  ves 
as  huffiandmen  ufually  do,  and  ftudy  the  other,  they  would  improve  the 
ftate  of  learning  far  beyond  what  they  now  do  or  can.  My  meaning  is, 
they  would  probably  live  longer,  enjoy  much  greater  health,  and  more 
adtive  fpirits  ;  whereas  the  ftudious  inquirers  after  knowledge,  for  toe  mo 
part,  bring  early  decay  on  themfelves,  for  want  of  free  ufe  of  air  and  extr¬ 
eme,  and  relaxations  of  the  mind;  and,  tho*  moderate m  other  refpete, 
yet,  through  the  common  irregularities  incident  to  bookifh  peop  e,  T  1  j.e 
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time  they  arrive  to  a  little  more  than  the  middle  age  of  man,  they  are  under 
complicated  diftempers,  of  an  irreparable  and  broken  conftitution,  and  the 
remaining  part  of  their  lives  is  fpent  in  nurfing  their  infirmities,  and  purfuing 
knowledge  in  a  lickly  and  ungrateful  manner. 

But,  among  all  the  advantages  arifing  to  a  gentleman  from  the  employ¬ 
ments  of  a  country  life,  the  principal  is  that  of  doing  good,  of  which  no 
one,  in  a  private  fiation,  has  greater  opportunities.  If  he  applies  himfelf 
to  the  variety  of  country  bufinefs  as  he  ought,  he  will  not  only  give  bread  to 
a  great  number  of  indigent  and  induftrious  people,  but  his  adtions  alfo  are 
on  the  ftage ;  his  light  is  not  buried  under  a  bulhel.  The  characters  of 
thofe  who  live  in  a  great  city,  where  they  have  few  tranfadtions  with  their 
neighbours  in  the  fame  ftreet,  are  loft  by  their  difperfed  dealings,  at  diftant 
places,  and  among  people  unknown  to  each  other ;  an  excellent  perfon 
therefore  cannot  in  this  fituationbe  propofed  for  a  public  example,  to  attradt 
the  veneration  of  his  neighbourhood.  His  fecret  admirers  are  ftrangers  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  inhabitants  near  him,  and  perhaps  know  but  fingle  inftances 
of  fuch  a  gentleman’s  worth  ;  whereas  it  is  the  uniformity  that  gives  the 
great  luftre  to  his  adtions,  and  renders  them  moft  amiable.  With  the  gentle¬ 
man,  who  is  engaged  in  country  affairs,  it  is  far  different.  He  muft  unavoid¬ 
ably  concern  himfelf  with  the  families  of  the  farmers  and  labourers  round 
about  him,  and  with  the  tradefmen  of  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages  ; 
and,  if  he  be  of  fhining  virtues,  I  cannot  conceive  but  he  muft  be  a  great 
blefiing  to  the  parifhes  within  the  knowledge  of  him.  By  his  frequent 
dealing  with,  and  employing  the  inhabitants,  he  will  of  courfe  have  fome 
cognifance  of  their  lives  and  converfations,  and,  having  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  them,  may  encourage  them  as  they  feem  beft  to  deferve  from  God 
and  man.  They  too,  in  their  turn,  even  the  loweft  labourers,  from  fre¬ 
quent  and  intimate  views,  will  conceive  a  noble  idea  of  their  mafter,  which 
will  be  heightened  by  their  concurrent  teftimony  when  they  meet  together : 
by  his  adtions  and  fentiments  they  will  quadrate  their  own  ;  and,  if  he  be  of 
a  piece,  and  uniform  through  all  the  parts  of  a  good  and  prudent  life,  he 
is  miftaken  much,  if  he  thinks  the  benefit  of  his  virtues  confined  to  himfelf 
only  :  he  is  obferved  and  imitated  by  this  ordinary  fort  of  peoole,  and  it  is 
they  too,  for  the  chief  part,  that  will  fix  the  charadter  he  muft  bear.  The 
difcourfe  on  their  mafter  is  the  fauce  to  their  bread  and  cheefe,  when  two 
or  three  at  breakfaft  or  dinner-time  fit  under  a  hedge  ;  nay,  their  work  by 
the  talk  alfo  fhall  loiter,  but  fome  remark  they  will  make  on  the  condudt  of 
one  gentleman  or  other  ;  and  we  cannot  be  ignorant  that  every  perfon  of 
ihis  ftation  in  the  country  has  adted  a  part,  either  good  or  bad,  fufficient  to 
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occafion  a  general  talk  in  the  neighbourhood ;  his  fpeech  and  behaviour  in 
all  his  dealings  are  reported  again,  tho’  but  one  vvitnefs  prefcnt,  and  how' 
juft  or  how  difagreeable  his  fentiments  or  adtions  were  in  any  cafe  that  hap¬ 
pened  is  canvafs’d  amongft  them,  and  judgment  is  paffed  on  his  wifdom, 
virtue,  and  religion  ;  and  the  labourer’s  wife  muft  hear  the  tale  over  again 
when  the  hufband  comes  home.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  adtion  fo  minute  in 
a  gentleman  but  it  is  worth  the  gazing  on;  and,  tho’  it  be  of  a  nature  in¬ 
different,  yet  the  manner  of  doing  it  may  carry  an  unaffedted  beauty  and 
grace  with  it,  which  if  it  does,  be  affured,  thefe  country  people  will  fee  a 
great  way  into  it,  and  fecretly  revere  the  perfon  according  to  his  merits. 
Nor  is  this  all,  for  the  refpedt  they  bear  him  fhall  influence  their  thoughts, 
crufh  their  evil  imaginations,  left  he,  if  they  proceed  to  adtion,  fhould  have 
the  knowledge  of  it ;  fo  that  a  country  gentleman,  efpecially  if  in  commif- 
fton  of  the  peace,  fhall,  in  this  ftation,  do  a  world  of  more  good  in  pre¬ 
venting  evil  by  his  example,  than  by  punifhing  it.  If,  in  the  courfe  of 
country  bufinefs,  he  determines  differences  without  humour  and  peevifhneis, 
fhews  a  difpleafure  without  anger  or  fwearing,  fets  a  mark  of  diftindtion  ac¬ 
cording  to  juftice  and  equity,  the  common  people  are  fenfible  enough  of  the 
right  judgment  f  he  fows  wifdom  and  goodnefs  in  their  hearts,  and  the  in- 

creafe  may  certainly  be  expedted  amongft  them. 

I  have  but  one  word  more  to  add  to  the  advantages  of  hufbandry  already 
enumerated,  which  is,  that  of  all  profeffions  there  is  none  more  innocent  or 
more  pleafant.  The  bufinefs  of  it  goes  on,  in  a  known  and  certain  courie, 
from  feafon  to  feafon,  from  year  to  year ;  the  gains  from  it  are  moft  fatii- 
fadtory  to  a  fcrupulous  confcience,  becaufe  our  goods  are  fold  in  an  open 
market,  are  fet  up  together  with  thofe  of  our  neighbours,  and  or  the  fame 
kind  and  fpecies,  whereby  the  ignorant  may  make  the  better  comparifon  of 
their  worth  ;  we  do  not  grow  rich  by  jobbing,  or  by  buying  and  felling  again, 
the  profit  of  which  too  often  con  fifts  [in  outwitting  and  preying  on  one  another ; 
but  our  advantages  arife  from  the  gifts  of  our  beneficent  mother,  the  earth, 
whofe  gratitude  generally  requites  the  tiller’s  care,  and  by  whofe  increafe 
we  hurt  nobody  ;  our  dependence,  next  to  God’s  blefting,  is  on  our  own  in- 
duftry  and  fkill,  and,  tho’  the  feafon  difappoints  us  fometimes,  yet  that  dis¬ 
appointment  is  neither  fo  often,  fo  great,  nor  fo  fatal  as  the  difappointments 
of  thofe  in  other  profeffions,  whofe  truft  and  dependence  is  more  on  man. 
What  miferable  calamities  fall  out  from  the  neceffary  truft  in  trade  one 
citizen  muft  give  to  another,  and  to  his  cuftomers,  whereas  the  farmer  fells 
for  ready  money  :  he  may  thrive  alfo  without  fupplanting  his  brother, 

which  the  courtier  can  rarely  do,— Certainly  that  perfon  muft  live  a  pleafant 

life, 
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life,  whofe  death  every  one  defires  to  die  j  and  there  are  very  few,  of  any 
art  or  employ,  but  who  propofe  to  themfelves,  if  they  are  able,  a  country 
retirement,  with  at  lead:  fome  little  of  hufbandry,  in  the  laft  ftage  of  their 
lives.  If  fo,  tho*  other  occupations  may  be  in  themfelves  innocent,  yet 
this  almoft  univerfal  defire  in  men  to  quit  them  before  they  die,  looks  as  if 
they  found  it  difficult  to  difeharge  their  confciences  in  them  :  they  mud  be 
fenfible,  they  can  make  no  great  figure  as  huffiandmen,  but  there  is  fome 
delight  even  in  negative  virtue,  in  being  awake,  and  doing  no  ill. 

To  conclude ;  as  I  have  had  fome  tafte  and  relifh  of  thefe  pleafures,  X 
am  defirous  to  propagate  the  fenfe  of  them  as  univerfally  as  I  can,  and  it 
would  greatly  add  to  my  own  faUsfadion  to  have  partakers  with  me  in  the 

enjoyment  of  it. 
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ALLADIUS  has  laid  down  the  following  rule,  by  which  we  of  the  quality 
may  make  a  judgment  of  the  good  or  bad  quality  of  land  a. 
a  ditch, or  hole  in  the  ground  ;  and  if,  on  cafting'in  the  earth  again,  0  Ju  e 
there  is  too  much  to  be  contained  in  the  place  it  came  from,  this 
{hews  it  to  be  a  rich  foil  j  if  the  hole  would  have  taken  a  greater  quanti- 
tity,  it  is  a  mark  of  a  poor  foil ;  but,  if  it  juft  holds  it,  the  foil  is  of  a  mid- 
ling  quality. 

It  is  an  indication  of  a  good  foil,  fays  Pliny,  if  the  crows  and  other  birds 
flock  eagerly  to  the  new-turned-up  earth,  and  follow  clofe  on  the  plough¬ 
man’s  heels  \  I  doubt  not  indeed  but  the  forts  of  beetles,  which  lay  their 
maggots  in  the  ground  in  autumn,  and  are  to  be  produced  in  fpring,  (fuch 
as  the  rook-worms)  are  fo  wife  as  to  lay  them  in  rich  ground,  that  they  may 

B  be 


a  Pinguem  terram  fic  agnofcis,  fcrobe  effofsa  et  repleta  ft  fuperaverit  terra,  pinguis  eft  j  ft  de- 
fuerit,  exilis ;  ft  convenerit  aequata,  mediocris  eft.  Pallad.  fol.  51. 

b  Eft  indicatio  bonae  terrae,  ft  recentem  exquirunt  improbse  alites  VQmerem  comitantes,  corvique 
aratoris  veftigia  ipfa  rodentes.  Plin.  lib.  17.  ch,  5. 
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be  the  better  nourilhed,  as  other  infeas  do  alfo  choofe  the  tendered  plants 
to  lay  their  brood  on.  Worm-earths  alfo  abound  moft  in  the  richett  land. 

If  you  obferve  any  ground  to  bear  a  light  crop  of  corn,,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  be  grafly,  it  is  to  be  prefumed  the  ground,  thus  running  to,  and  ear¬ 
ing  nrafs,  would  have  born  corn  alfo,  if  it  had  been  well  managed  and  that 
fuch  ground  is  in  good  heart ;  but,  if  ground  bears  little  corn,  and  no  grabs, 

it  is  very  fufpicious  that  fuch  ground  is  poor. 

Mr.  Evelyn  obferves,  there  are  diverfe  indications,  by  which  we  may 
know  good  mold  or  earth,  as,  among  others,  an  infallible  one  is  its  ddpoii-t 
tion  to  melt,  and  crumble  into  fmall  morfels,  not  turn  to  mud  and  mortar  . 
upon  the  dcfcent  of  gentle  {bowers,  how  hard  foever  it  feemed  before  and 
if  in  ftirring  it  rife  rather  in  granules  than  maffy  clods.  As  the  kind  of  its 
natural  plant  is,  fays  he,  you  may  prognofticate  for  what  tillage,  layer,  oi 
other  ufe  the  ground  is  proper:  thyme,  ftrawbernes  and  betonydireft  to 
wood ;  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon  takes  notice,  as  have  others  alio,  that  camo¬ 
mile  (I  fuppofe  he  means  mayweed)  (hews  a  land  is  difpofed  to  corn,  burnet 
to  pafture,  mallows  to  roots;  but  mofs,  rufbes,  wild  tanfy,  ftdge,  nags, 
fern,  yarrow,  and  where  plants  appear  withered  and  blafted,  fhrubby  and 
curled,  (which  are  the  effefts  of  immoderate  wet,  heat,  and  cold  inter¬ 
changeably)  thefe  are  natural  auguries  of  a  curfed  foil. - When  there  is  any 

vein  of  ground  that  breaks  up  iron  mold,  no  corn  will  grow  there. 

S.  2.  cThe  ancient  writers  agree,  that  a  deep  and  moift  foil,  and  Palladius 
adds  a  chalky  alfo,  is  moft  fuitable  to  wheat,  and  a  light  dry  foil  to  bailey, 
which  will  be  killed,  they  fay,  if  fown  in  wet  muddy  ground  ;  (and  io  in¬ 
deed  barley  might  very  well  be  in  their  countries,  where  it  was  lowed  in  {No¬ 
vember)  that  wet  ground  agrees  heft  with  peas  and  beans,  whic  1,  1  com- 
mitted  to  a  dry  foil,  will  perifti  in  the  earth,  of,  if  they  are  not  abfolutely 
killed,  will  come  up  in  a  fickly  ftarved  condition  ;  that  the  reft  of  the  legu¬ 
minous  kind  will  bear  a  dry  foil,  hut  thrive  moft  in  a  wet  one:  of  all  thexC 
however  I  fhall  treat  under  their  feveral  d~  ft  in  ft  heads.  ^ 

Of  loam.  o.  Mr.  Evelyn  does  not  reckon  loam  among  the  clays,  though  it  feems  to 

be  but  a  fucculent  kind  of  argilla,  imparting  a  natural  ligament  to  the  earn, 
where  you  mix  it,  efpecially  the  more  friable,  and  is  therefore  of  all  other 
the  moft  excellent  mean  between  extremes;  faftening  and  uniting  that  which 
is  too  loofe  and  ftony,  cooling  that  which  is  hot,  and  gently  entertaining  the 

rnoifture.  .  .  .  , 

o f  ftronc clay  §.  4-  I  fee  plainly  by  the  temper  of  a  field  this  year  (1706  (fown  with 
lands.  barley  on  wheaten  fallows)  which  is  mixt  land,  and  alio  by  the  temper  of 

my  clay-lands,  [fown  after  a  whole  fortnight  of  dry  and  hot  weather,  at 

c  Spiffa,  et  eretofa,  et  humida  terra  bene  far  et  triticum  nutrit,  hordeum  agro  foluto  deleflatur, 
etficco;  namin  lutofo  fparfum  moritur.  Pallad.  lib,  1.  fob  53*  Hordeum  in  terra  non  humida 
fed  valde  arida  potius  ferere  oportet,  frumentum  vero  in  lutofa  et  humida  terra  feminandum  eft, 
in  tali  enim  magis  augefcit :  fabus  autem  et  pifum  in  lutofa  ferere  convenit ,  in  ari  a  enun  conci 
duntur  piiufquam  enafcuntur,  et  pereunt ;  quae  vero  non  conciduntur  degeneres  un  .  re  lqua 
gumina  fuftinent  quidem  in  arida  terra  fationem,  verum  meliora  etiam  ipfa  fiuut  et  genero  lora  11 
irrigua  feminata.  Leontius  in  Gcoponicis,  fol.  43. 
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the  latter  end  of  March,  and  three  weeks  cold  drying  windy  weather  follow¬ 
ing  in  April]  that  lands  of  the  vales  of  England,  or  Arong  clay-lands,  fuch  as 
they  are  forced  to  ridge  round,  cannot  but  be  moifl  enough  to  bring  up  the 
corn,  even  in  the  drieA  fummers. 

At  Oxford  (anno  1708)  in  difcourfe  with  Mr.  Bobart  about  the  heft  me-  rj  ^  f 
thods  to  tame  harfh,  churlifli,  obflinate  clay,  he  faid,  by  experience  he  had  taming  them, 
found  the  beft  way  was  to  fling  it  up  in  ridges  in  the  winter,  and  after  the 
firfi  froft,  when  it  thaws  and  molders,  to  fling  and  temper  amongA  it  allies 
or  chalk,  or  vvhatfoever  you  have  to  qualify  it ;  for  the  time  being  nickt, 
wherein  you  can  catch  the  claiy  corpufcles  under  the  greateA  difunion 
and  feparation,  is  the  time  for  keeping  them  fo,  by  mixing  thefe  other  lighter 
bodies  amongA  them,  which  will  the  longeA  prevent  them  from  their  re¬ 
union  :  this  I  think  to  be  good  advice. 

§.  5.  If  fome  forts  of  AiA'  and  binding  land  be  fown  dry,  and  a  fharp  fcudd  To  prevent 
of  rain  falls  before  the  earth  has  time  to  fettle,  it  is  obferved  that  the  cruA  of Iandfroin 
fuch  land  will  bake,  fo  that  the  corn  cannot  come  through,  to  the  great  da-  auns‘ 
mage  of  a  crop  j  this  evil  happens  not,  if  after  fuch  a  fcudd  of  rain  cool 
cloudy  weather  enfue,  and  not  hot  fun-fhiny ;  for  then  the  earth  will  not  lie 
fo  hollow  as  to  be  baked.  The  beA  way  I  think  to  prevent  this,  when  one 
has  fuch  land  to  deal  with,  is,  to  roll  it  immediately  after  flowing,  which  faf- 
tens  the  earth  together,  whereby  the  fun  has  not  that  power  of  piercing 
into  it,  and  confequently  not  of  baking  it. 

§.  6.  I  have  a  field  that  is  very  apt  to  bind,  if  rain  comes  on  foon  after  it  is  What  grain  to 
flowed  with  fpring-corn,  and  a  hot  gloom  on  it,  fo  that  the  corn  cannot  come  fow  on  baking 
through  ;  therefore  I  advife  that  fuch  ground,  a  Aiff  clay,  be  flowed,  as  often  iancj. 
as  conveniently  may  be,  with  winter-corn,  fuch  as  wheat  and  vetches ;  for 
though  wet  comes  then,  the  fun  is  not  Arong  enough  at  that  time  of  the 
year  to  fcorch  the  ground  up  and  to  bind  it ;  and  it  is  obferved  that  this 
ground  has  been  always  lucky  for  vetches,  which  I  fuppofe  is  for  the  reafon 
above. 


§.  7.  (<  A  land  that  eateth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof,”  Numb,  xiii.  32.  Of  white  land; 
may  very  properly  be  applied  to  fome  of  our  chalky  hill-country-land,  which, 
in  return  for  ploughing  and  all  charges,  brings  the  farmer  out  of  pocket. 

Some  of  my  neighbouring  farmers  coming  to  fee  me,  one  of  them  afked 
me  if  I  intended  to  low  a  certain  field  with  wheat  this  year  (1707) ;  I  faid. 

Yes.  He  replied,  he  thought  it  would  not  bear  twice  ploughing,  being  white 
land,  and  having  lain  Aill  but  two  fummers ;  and,  faid  he,  for  one  earth  it  had 
better  lie  Aill  three  years.  I  afked  him  why ;  he  feemed  to  be  at  a  lofs  about 
a  reafon ;  I  told  him,  I  thought  the  reafon  of  what  he  faid  depended  on  the 
firmnefs  and  fatnefs  of  the  ground  ;  for,  faid  I,  if  white  land  that  is  lay,  is 
loofe  at  top,  and  not  very  clofe  and  well  fettled,  then  it  is  too  early  to  flow  it 
on  one  earth,  becaufe  the  bottom  that  is  turned  down  will  be  loofe,  and 
the  bottom  with  the  harrows  will  be  loofe,  and  confequently  will  not  hold 
rain  well  enough,  but  it  will  run  through  too  foon.  Said  he.  You  fay  well ; 
but  my  reafon  is,  becaufe  this  field  is  apt  to  have  redweed  5  and  if  fuch  land 
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with  us  is  ploughed  up  under  three  years,  and  fowed  to  one  earth,  we  oblerve 
it  runs  much  to  weed.  If  that  holds,  faid  I,  the  reafon  mull  be,  becaufe 
the  feed  of  the  redweed  being  turned  under  the  earth, _  where  there  is  not 
a  faftnefs  it  grows  through,  whereas,  where  the  land  is  fall,  it  is  choak  d  ? 
but  this  field'  feeming  to  me  a  fall  and  well  fettled  white  ground,  the  rea¬ 
fon  will  not  hold  in  either  cafe.  t  .  A 

Note,  it  is  common  with  farmers  to  fay,  that  generally  their  whitith  land, 

unlefs  a  very  barren  mortar-earth,  produces  as  good  wheat  and  barley,  and 
fuller  bodied,  than  their  clay-land  and  ftronger  earth :  but  I  doubt  the  rea- 
fon  of  it  is,  becaufe  the  lighter  whiter  earth  needs  not  more  tillage  than  they 
give  it,  and  is  not  much  damaged  with  unfeafonable  ploughing  ;  whereas  the 
clay-land  is  feldom  ploughed  enough  by  them,  and  that  often  unfeafonably,  by 

which  it  much  fuffers.  , .  , 

R  8.  About  the  middle  of  a  field  near  me,  there  runs  a  vein  of  black, 

coary,  fpungy,  and  yet  dry  earth,  of  the  colour  of  Bagfhot-heath,  only  dry  y 
in  this  land  the  farmer  never  had  good  corn  in  his  life-time,  but  here  and 
there  a  tuft ;  therefore  he  never  more  fows  it.  In  Woodcot-down  there  is 
fuch  a  piece  of  land  abutting  to  this  field;  the  farmer  burn-bakd  it,  not¬ 
withstanding  I  told  him  he  would  have  no  corn  ;  and  he  had  none.— Note, 
In  thefe  fort  of  grounds  the  rook-worms  are  bred  ;  and  where  rook-worms 
breed  argues  a  rotten  loofe  earth,  but  not  always  fit  for  corn,  notwith- 
handing  my  former  remark  on  the  fagacity  of  thofe  m fe£s ;  this  black 
land  to  many  hrangers  would  promife  more  than  any  other  land  on  me 

Of  red,,  fandy  farm.  ,  , 

land*  R.  o,  A  red,  fandy,  ferny  ground,  not  worth  twelve1  pence  per  acre, 

fhould  be  managed  thus  :  the  fword  of  the  ground  is  not  to  be  killed  un¬ 
der  two-  or  three  crops,  if  you  winter  fallow  for  fummer  corn  ;  and  inch 
ground  will  be  fo  beggar’d  as  to  bring  but  pitiful  graffes  after  two  or  three 
crops,  which  crops  alfo  are  likely  to  be  very  mean ;  therefore  I  propofe  that 
fuch  ground  fhould  be  midfummer  fallowed  to  rot  the  roots  of  the  grals,  and 
hirr’d  in  the  winter,  and  ploughed  and  fowed  with  black  oats  and  rye-grafs 
early  in  the  fpring,  and  fowed  very  thick,  fo  as  to  bind  the  ground  by  fuch 
means ;  this  ground  will  be  in  good  heart  to  bear  the  rye-grais,  and  hold  it 
a  year  or  two,  or  longer  ;  then  this  ground  is  to  be  ploughed  up,  and  ma¬ 
naged  again  in  the  fame  manner;  for  fuch  ground  will  pay  befl  to  be  laid 

down  to  grafs.  T 

§.  io.  Some  of  my  grounds  are  fubjedl  to  blight,  for  which  reafon  I 

would  never  plough  fuch  a  ground  to  white  oats  or  barley,  though  never  fo 
good  ;  for  barley  and  white  oats  mull  be  fown  later  than  other  corn,  and 
confequently  will  not  have  fo  much  time  to  be  fettled  in  the  ground,  for 
which  reafon  fuch  a  ground  will  be  more  fubjea:  to  blight ;  black  oats 
therefore,  and  wheat,  1  hold  the  propereft  grains  for  fuch  ground,  and  do 
believe  in  fuch  ground  the  black  oats  fhould  be  drag  d  in. 

I  fowed  barley  the  fecond  and  third  days  of  May,  anno  I7°3  »  *  iaca  a 
great  burthen  of  rath-ripe  barley,  but  thin  and  blighted  for  the  moil  part , 
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for  indeed  clay-land  is  fo  flow  in  forwarding  corn,  efpecially  if  it  lies  to  the 
north,  and  has  a  hedge-row  to  the  fouth  to  (hade  it,  and  a  wet  fummer  to 
boot,  *as  there  was  this  year,  that  ’tis  not  to  be  expected  it  can  carry  a  full  bo¬ 
died*  corn  ;  therefore  fuch  ground  ought  to  be  fowed  earlier.  1  obferved  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  hedge-row,  where  the  head-land  was,  the  corn  feemed 
riper  than  any  in  the  field,  but  very  thin  of  flower,  which  I  take  to  be 
becaufe  it  had  fo  little  fun,  that  nature  could  not  carry  it  on  to  it’s  per¬ 
fection,  confequently,  having  done  it’s  utmoft,  the  corn  foon  withered  and 

grew  dry.  t 

Our  white  land  at  Crux  Eafton,  though  poor,  is  faid  to  bear  tne  beft 
bodied  corn,  which  I  am  fatisfied,  according  to  the  common  way  of  manage¬ 
ment,  it  does  in  wet  or  dripping  fummers ;  but  if  the  fummer  proves  very 
dry,  as  this  year  (1704)  was,  I  find  the  barley,  efpecially  before  it  begins 
to  ripen,  fhrinks  and  runs  to  a  brown  colour,  and  blights,  the  ground  not 
being  able  to  nourifh  it  any  longer  ;  when  the  clay-land  fhall  better  fupport 
it’s  barley,  and  produce  a  fuller  and  finer  rin’d  grain  :  the  leaves  on  tiees  in 
white  land  in  fuch  years  fhall  foon  decay  and  turn  yellow. 

The  reafon  why  thofe  grounds  which  hang  from  the  horizon  to  the  ealt 
are  mod  fubjeft  to  mildew,  and  to  blafting,  may  be  (as.  I  judge)  from  the 
fun  drawing  thefe  vapours  towards  it,  juft  as  a  great  fire  in  a  room  draws  the 
air  towards  it ;  fo  the  fun  having  fet  thefe  in  motion,  but  not  having  ftrength 
enough  to  draw  them  into  the  middle  region,  to  form  them  into  a  cloud, 
doth  yet  draw  them  till  he  is  below  our  horizon  ;  then  thefe  dews  tend  to 
the  earth  from  whence  they  were  taken,  and  in  their  motion  to  the  weft,  do 
fall  on  that  ground  which  hangs  eaftward,  at  right  angles  j  therefore  o fie  11- 
five  to  them  moll:.  Cook,  fo.  &. — This  feems  to  hold  in  corn  land  alio. 

§.  11.  The  fide-lands  in  the  hill  country  are  always  the  poorefi,  becaufe  Of  fide-lami*. 

the  good  grete,  or  mold,  is  wafhed  down  by  rain. 

I  was  obferving  the  great  difference  between  the  lower  head-land  of  my  Offiead-lM** 
wheat  and  the  other  parts,  the  head-land  being  much  the  beft'  wheat :  this 
muft  be  occafioned  by  the  horfes  much  treading  on  the  turns,  whereby  the 
head-land  was  laid  foclofe,  that  it  kept  in  the  moifture  better  than  the  lighter 
parts,  which  foon  burnt  up. 

I  obferve  the  head-lands  of  all  corn  are  fir  ft  out  in  ear,  not' only  on  account 
of  their  being  generally  better  in  heart,  but  becaufe,  lying  under  the  hedge, 
the  corn  lies-  warmer. 

§.  12.  Light  land  is- faid  to  be  the  beft  and  kindlieft  land  for  corn,  whilft 
it  will  hold  it,  and  that  may  be  for  three  years ;  but  fttong  clay-land,  though  iaTUj. 
it  will  bring  the  lefs  crops,  will-  hold  it  longeft,  and  endure  ploughing  pol- 
fibly  for  fix  or  feven  years. 

We  have  in  the  hill-country  of  Hampfhire  a  light  moldering  ground^ 
efpecially  on  the  fide-lands,  which  the  countrymen  think  not  fit  to  plough 
up  for  a  wheaten  crop  till  it  has  laid  ftill  five  or  fix  years,  and  got  a  lwoid, 
but  will  then  plough  it  to  a  barley  and  wheaten  crop  :  the  very  life  of  thefe 
grounds,  when  fowed,  confifts  in  holding  the  ieed  faft  together,  which  girt.it 

„  cannot 
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cannot  have,  being  moldering,  without  a  fword  ;  therefore  they  are  out 
who  will  low  it  beyond  a  wheaten  crop  (which  is  fowed  on  one  earth)  the 
o-round  after  a  wheaten  crop  being  too  loofe  j  I  hold  it  bed  therefore  to  lay 
it  down  upon  the  wheaten  crop,  fowing  rye-grafs  with  it,  which  will  not 
only  grow  up  with  the  wheat,  and  keep  the  top  of  the  ground  firm  again  ft 
moldering  in  fummer  and  winter,  but  by  the  ftrength  of  the  fold  on  the 
wheat  will  give  good  burthens  of  grafs  till  to  be  ploughed  to  wheat  again. — 
The  heft  husbandry  for  all  light  barren  ground  feems  to  be,  to  fow  it  to  rye- 
grals,  and  fo  to  plough  it  up  to  corn  once  in  four  or  five  years,  and  fow  it 
again  on  the  firft  crop  to  rye-grafs.  Such  ground  is  to  be  valued  only  on 
account  of  it’s  grafs,  but,  if  fowed  to  hop-clover,  it  will  not  at  every  two 

years  end  be  ftrong  enough  to  carry  corn. 

§.13.  d  Cato,  in  the  fituation  of  a  farm,  advifes  his  countrymen  to  choofe 
a  fouthern  afped  ;  of  fo  great  confequence  was  the  nearer  neighbourhood  of 
the  fun  even  in  thofe  hot  countries,  and  therefore  not  to  be  defpifed  in  thefe 
colder  ;  for  it  is  plain  to  me,  that  the  corpufcular  bodies  of  the  fun  injeded 
not  only  into  our  bodies,  but  into  all  vegetables  by  it’s  heat,  are  in  their  in¬ 
fluences  prodigioufly  more  powerful  towards  frudifying  all  forts  of  plants, 
than  any  other  manner  of  heat,  or  other  rich  manures  whatfoever  ;  for  foot, 
nitre,  afhes,  blood,  artificial  falts,  or  other  mangonifms  and  compofitions 
Glauber  has  made,  though  they  may  perform  wonders  in  our  cold  countries, 
yet  cannot  produce  above  a  fifth  part  of  the  increafe  the  earth  fhall  do,  with¬ 
out  thefe  arts,  in  thofe  countries  nearer  the  fun,  as  Africa,  and  the  Weft- 
Indies.  And  the  heat  of  the  fun  is,  I  doubt  not,  fo  corporeal  a  body,  as  to 
have  fixed  in  the  earth  of  thofe  countries  it’s  minuteft  particles  fo  far,  that, 
if  we  were  to  bring  from  thence  a  bufhel  or  two  of  their  earth,  it  would 
for  fome  time  do  wonders  in  our  cold  country,  till  the  treafures,  the  fun 
had  by  it’s  adivity  injeded,  were  exhaufted ;  and  according  to  the  above  no¬ 
tion  is  the  great  benefit  of  fummer  fallowing  to  be  accounted  for  :  the  often 
turning  the  earth  in  the  fummer  grinds  it  into  fmall  mellow  parts,  each  of 
which  receives  thofe  fubtle  luminous  emanations  of  the  fun  in  a  more 
abundant  manner,  when  it  s  parts  are  fo  loofened  by  the  plough  and  fpade. 
And  I  doubt  not  but  in  the  hot  climes,  in  their  rainy  or  wintry  feafons,  by 
reafon  of  the  richnefs  of  the  foil,  made  fo  by  the  corpufcles  of  the  fun  fo 
plentifully  injeded,  that  the  trees  ftrike  roots  much  deeper  than  with  us, 
and  that  corn  does  fo  alfo,  though  poffibly  the  ftraw  may  not  exceed  the 
length  of  ours,  becaufe  the  fun  checks  it’s  growth,  and  confirms  the  fibres 
and  ftalks  of  the  leaves  too  faft. 

A  field  of  mine  has  a  hedge-row  to  the  fouth-weft,  on  a  riling  ground  : 
this  hedge-row  keeps  off  the  fun  from  it  a  great  part  of  the  day  j  it  is  a 
very  good  clav  piece  of  land,  through  which  the  whole  flock  of  fheep  pafs 
as  often  as  they  move  from  one  ground  to  the  other  ;  the  corn  here  runs 

much 

d  Cato  fcripfit,  optimum  agrum  efie,  qui  Tub  radice  montis  fitus  fit,  et  fpeftet  ad  meridian aiu 
ceeli  partem.  Varro,  fol.  31. - Inmeridiem  fpedtet.  Cato,  f.  r. 
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much  into  halm,  to  (hew  the  land  is  good,  but  produces  a  very  thin  grain  : 
and  the  fame  proportion  does  a  farm  hold  with  this  land,  which  lies  (helving 
from  the  fun  to  the  north  ;  for  the  fame  reafon  all  head-lands  fenced  from 
the  fun  muff  be  treated  accordingly,  and  fweetened,  not  with  dung,  but 
chalk,  allies,  &c.and  fuch  land  is  to  be  concluded  always  lour:  for  the  lame 

reafon  fuch  lands  are  eafily  over-ploughed.  .  . 

I-  have  in  the  former  observation  taken  notice  of  the  fun  s  checking  the 
growth  of  ftraw,  and  confirming  the  fibres  and  leaves  too  fall,  which  is  the 
reafon  I  have  afligned,  why  the  ftraw  may  not  in  hot  countries  exceed  the 
length  of  ours.:  this  however  may  perhaps  be.  no  hindrance  to  the  increale 
of  the  grain  •,  for  from  what  I  have  remarked  of  this  field,  and  alfo  from 
other  obfervations,  I  am  inclined  to  think  Dr.  Woodward’s  hypothefis  not 
Improbable. — The  vegetative  particles  of  the  earth,  which  are  particulaily 
adapted  for  nourilhing  the  feed  of  a  plant,  may  poflibly  conhft  of  a  much 
more  fubtilized  body  than  the  other  particles  of  earth,  that  nourifh  the 
ftraw,  leaves,  &c;  and  this  body  may  require  longer  time  to  be  fo  ranked, 
concodbed,  and  digefted,  probably  by  the  fun  and  air  working  on  it,  that  by 
fuch  means  it  may  be  affimilated  ;  for  dung  laid  on  very  barren  ground  does 
not  by  experience,  confift  of  abundance  of  thefe  refined  particles,  and  may 
therefore  produce  abundance  of  ftraw,  in  our  cold  climate,  but  not  of  corn. 

_ If  this  be  the  cafe,  it  feems  probable  alfo,  that  in  every  plant,  among  the 

innumerable  tubes,  which  pafs  thro’  the  ftalk  (fuppofing  of  wheat)  to  the 
ear,  fome  peculiar  tubes  or  fibres  may  be  appointed  by  the  All-wife  Creator, 
which  run  from  the  root  upwards  to  the  fummit,  and  are  much  finer  an 
ftraiter  than  the  other  tubes  of  the  plant,  for  receiving  and  conveying  to  the 
feed  the  fimilar  and  feminal  parts  and  juices;  confequently,  where  earth 
does  not  abound  in  thefe  parts,  poverty  arifeth  in  the  increafe,  tho  the  earth 
may  abound  in  the  more  grofs  vegetative  parts,  allotted  for  nounfhing  the 
ftalk  From  hence  it  may  be,  that  after  one  crop  of  peas  you  may  have  the 
next  crop  of  peas  full  in  halm  or  ftraw,  but  never  in  kids ;  from  hence  we 
find  that  often  ftirring  the  earth,  fubtilizing  it’s  parts,  and  turning  it  up  to 
the  air  and  fun,  is  exceedingly  conducive  to  the  multiplying  of  grain,  though 
the  length  of  ftraw  may  not  be  much  increafed  by  it :  this  may  probably  give 
a  reafon  why  afhes,  foot,  &c.  may  have  fuch  copious  vegetative  particles  in 
them,  as  to  force  fo  ftrongly  the  growth  of  plants  ;  for  the  fire  having  fe- 
parated  and  loofed  the  heterogeneous  parts,  which  clogged  each  other,  the 
vegetative  particles  are  thereby  enabled  to  be  more  adlive  and,  being  reduced 
into  their  minuter  corpufcles,  do  afeend  in  greater  numbers  up  the  tubes  of 
plants  Nor  is  it  to  be  objected,  that  by  fire  thefe  vegetative  particles  (houid 
be  destroyed,  feeing  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  folids.  The  proper  ahmental 
juices  being  thus  prepared  by  nature,  and  the  different  tubes  being  fitted  to 
receive  them,  vegetation  appears  to  be  performed  in  plants  nootheivife 
by  therifing  of  juices  up  the  tubes  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  m  the  fame  order 
and  manner  as  the  difiimilar  juices  and  fpirits  rife  in  an  alembic  ;  the  orifices 
of  the  tubes,  conducing  either  to  the  ftraw  or  feed,  being  fitted  to  receive  the 
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juices  appropriated  to  either  c.  This  order  is  however  fometimes  interrupted, 
by  reafon  that  the  atoms  of  heterogeneous  juices  will  fometimes  fhoot  them-, 
felves  up  in  different  angular  ftirias  from  what  are  adapted  to  the  orifices  of 
the  tubes  ;  whereas  in  an  alembic,  where  the  callage  of  rifing  is  free,  the 
apothecary  can  call  for  the  order  he  knows  his  fpirits  will  rile  in. — What 
thefe  alimental  juices  confift  of,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay:  Sir  John  Floyer,  in  his 

Touch- 


*  The  common  opinion,  maintained  by  Mr.  Evelyn  and  others,  is,  that  every  plant  exhaufts  it’s 
own  proper  nutriment,  leaving  that  which  is  appropriated  to  the  other  plants  quiet  and  undifturb- 
ed.  Dr.  Woodward  not  only  fubfcribes  to  this  notion,  but  adds,  That  there  are  very  many  and 
different  ingredients  to  go  to  the  compofition  of  the  fame  individual  plant;  of  which  ingredients 
every  part  of  the  plant  has  one  allotted  to  it  for  it’s  feparate  and  peculiar  ufe.  Our  author,  though 
Of  change  of  he  afferts  nothing,  yet,  in  this  fuppofition,  that  the  ftraw  and  feed  may  be  nouriihed  by  different 
fpecies.  kinds  of  juices,  received  at  different  orifices,  and  conveyed  from  the  root  upwards  by  different 

tubes,  feems  not  to  difient  from  Dt.  Woodward’s  opinion.  The  dotffor  reafons  from  the  vaft 
variety  of  taftes,  fmells,  colours,  forms,  and  folidnefs,  that  it  is  impoffible  one  homogeneous 
matter  of  the  fame  fubftance,  conftitution,  magnitude,  figure,  and  gravity,  fnould  make  up  all 
this  variety;  and  concludes,  that  there  want  not  good  indications,  that  every  kind  of  vegetable 
requires  a  peculiar  and  Ipecific  matter  for  it’s  formation  and  nourifhment;  Yea,  faith  he,  each  part 
of  the  fame  vegetable  doth  fo.  The  former  part  of  this  conclufion  is  affigned  by  the  dotffor  as  the 
caufe  of  the  neceffity  of  frequently  changing  the  fpecies  of  vegetables.  But  Mr.  Tull,  in  his  14th 
chapter  of  Horfe-hoeing  husbandry,  treats  the  dodtor’s  arguments  with  great  contempt,  and  in  con¬ 
tradiction  to  them  advances  the  three  following  propofitions, 

1 .  That  plants  of  the  moji  different  nature  feed  on  the  fame  fort  of  food ; 

2.  ’That  there  is  no  plant  but  what  muff  rob  any  other  plant  within  it's  reach ; 

3.  That  a  foil  which  is  proper  for  one  fort  of  vegetables  once ,  is,  IN  respect  to  THE  SORT  OF 

■FOOD  it  GIVES,  proper  to  it  always ;  .  . 

And  concludes,  that  if  any  one  of  the  propofitions  are  true,  there  is  no  need  to  change  the  fpecies 
of  vegetables  from  one  year  to  another,  in  rfspect  to  the  different  food  the  same  soil 

IS,  THOUGH  FALSLY,  SUPPOSED  TO  YIELD. 

In  fupport  of  thefe  propofitions  he  argues,  that,  if  in  this  feries  of  crops  each  fort  were  fo  juft  as 
to  take  only  fuch  particles  as  are  particularly  proper  to  it,  letting  all  the  reft  alone  to  the  other 
forts  to  which  they  belonged,  then  it  would  be  equal  to  them  all  which  of  the  forts  were  fown 
firft  or  laft.  But  let  the  wheat  be  fown  after  the  barley,  peas,  and  oats,  inftead  of  being  fown 
before  them,  and  then  it  would  evidently  appear,  by  the  ftarved  crop  of  wheat,  either  that  fome 
or  all  of  thofe  other  grains  had  violated  this  natural  probity,  or  elfe  that  nature  has  given  to  vege¬ 
tables  no  fuch  law  of  meum  and  tuum.  Again,  if  all  plants  did  not  feed  on  the  fame  fort  of  food, 
they  could  not  rob  one  another,  as  they  are  allowed  to  do  ;  a  charlock  could  not  rob  a  turnip,  and 
ftarve  it  more  than  feveral  turnips  can  do,  unlefs  the  charlock  did  take  from  it  the  fame  particles 
which  would  nouriftr  a  turnip,  and  unlefs  the  charlock  did  devour  a  greater  quantity  of  that 
nourifhment  than  feveral  turnips  could  take.  Flax,  oats,  and  poppy  could  not  burn  or  wafte  the 
foil,  and  make  it  lefs  able  to  produce  fucceeding  crops  of  different  fpecies,  unlefs  they  did  exhauft 
the  fame  particles  which  would  have  nouriihed  plants  of  different  fpecies;  for,  let  the  quantity 
of  particles  thefe  burners  take  be  never  fo  great,  the  following  crops  would  not  mifs  them,  or 
differ  any  damage  by  the  v/ant  or  lofs  of  them,  were  they  not  the  fame  particles,  which  would 
have  nouriihed  thofe  crops,  if  the  burners  had  left  them  behind,  quiet  and  undifturbed.  Nei¬ 
ther  could  weeds  be  any  prejudice  to  corn,  if  they  did  draw-  off  thofe  particles  only  that  fait 
the  bodies  of  weeds;  but  conftant  experience  ftiew  s,  that  all  forts  of  weeds,  more  or  lefs,  dimi- 
nilh  the  crop  of  corn.  Thefe  are  his  principal  arguments,  and  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
;acl,  that  plants  of  the  moft  different  nature  feed  on  the  fame  fort  of  food,  he  produces  this  ex¬ 
periment.  At  the  proper  feafon,  tan  a  birch-tree  in  the  body  or  boughs,  and  you  may  have 
thence  a  large  quantity  of  clear  liquor,  very  little  altered  from  water;  and  you  may  fee,  that  every 
.other  fpecies  of  plants,  that  w  ill  grow  in  water,  will  receive  this,  live  and  grow  in  it  as  well 
ps  m  common  water.  Having  thus  given  lus  objections  to  Dr.  Woodward’s  hypothefis,  concern¬ 
ing  the  caufe  of  the  neceffity  of  frequently  changing  the  fpecies  of  plants,  he  proceeds  to  prepofe 
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Touchftone  of  Medicines,  is  of  opinion,  that  plants  only  fpread  theinroots 
in  the  common  earth,  but  draw  their  nutriment  from  the  rain  water,  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  fulphureous  acid  of  the  air ;  but  Dr.  Woodward  by  many 
experiments  has  confuted  this,  and  the  like  opinions  delivered  by  other  au¬ 
thors,  and  fufficiently  proved,  that  the  watery  part  imbibed,  and  running  up 
the  tubes,  is  only  the  vehicle  to  a  certain  vegetable  terreftrial  matter,  which 
gives  nourifhment  and  increafe  to  plants.  Thefe  minute,  atomical,  imper¬ 
ceptible  bodies  arife  up  thro’  thefe  watery  tubes  with  wonderful  fwiftnefs, 
according  to  the  rules  of  levity  and  gravity,  by  how  much  their  atomical 
parts  are  lighter  than  the  water,  or  have  a  figure  ferviceable  to  that  fpeed  ; 
and  the  water  thrufting  ftill  forwards  at  the  extremity,  thefe  minute  parts  are 
forced  to  the  fide  of  the  tube  or  pipe,  and  every  minute  part  helps  to  the 
increafing  and  lengthening  it. 

his  own.  One  true  caufe  of  a  crop’s  failing,  faith  he,  is  want  of  a  quantity  of  food  to  maintain 
the  quantity  of  vegetables  which  the  food  thould  nourifh.  When  the  quantity  of  food  is  fuffi- 
cientfor  another  fpecies  (that  requires  lefs)  but  not  for  that  which  laft  grew,  to  grow  again  the  next 
year,  then  that  other  is  beneficial  to  be  planted  after  it ;  for  the  conftitution  of  plants  are  different ; 
home  require  more  food  than  others,  and  fome  are  of  a  ftroriger  make,  and  better  able  to  penetrate 
the  earth,  and  forage  for  themfelves.  Therefore  oats  may  fucceed  a  crop  of  wheat  on  ftrong 
land,  with  once  ploughing,  when  barley  will  not,  becaufe  barley  is  not  fo  well  able  to  penetrate^ 
as  oats,  or  beans,  or  peas  are.  Long  tap- rooted  plants  will  not  fucceed  immediately  after  thofe 
of  their  own  or  any  other  fpecies  ot  long  tap-roots,  fo  well  as  after  horizontal-rooted  plants  ; 
but  horizontal  will  fucceed  thofe  tap-roots  as  well  or  better  than  they  will  fucceed  horizontal ; 
for  the  food  at  a  greater  depth  has  already  been  exhaufted  by  the  one,  and  chiefly  that  which 
lies  nearer  the  furface  by  the  other.  The  reader  mull  obferve  here,  that  thefe  caufes,  to  which 
Mr.  1  ull  imputes  the  neceflity  of  changing  the  fpecies  of  plants,  are  caufes  only  in  the  common 
way  of  hufbandry ;  for  by  his  new  method  of  conftant  tillage,  he  tells  us,  he  prevents  their 
effects.  For  example,  wheat  is  not,  in  the  common  way,  (efpecially  on  any  ftrong  foil) 
to  be  fown  immediately  after  wheat ;  for  the  firft  wheat  ftanding  almoft  a  year  on  the 
ground,  by  which  the  ground  muft  grow  harder,  and  wheat  feed-time  being  foon  after  harveft 
in  England,  there  is  not  fpace  of  time  to  till  the  land,  after  having  been  thus  exhaufted,  fo 
much  as  a  fecond  crop  of  wheat  requires ;  but  wheat,  in  his  new  method,  may  be  fown  im¬ 
mediately  after  wheat}  for  by  keeping  the  ground  in  conftant  tillage  he  procures  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  food  for  his  plants,  and  (Lengthens  their  conftitutions  :  if  ground  therefore  be 
managed  according  to  the  rules  preferibed  in  his  book,  he  afferts,  there  is  no  neceflity  of  ever 
changing  the  fpecies.  I  think  it  may  be  objected  to  this  aflertion  of  Mr.  Tull’s,  that  it  is  not 
only  the  farmer  but  the  gardener  alfo  who  complains,  that  his  ground  is  grown  tired  of  fuch  and 
fuch  a  plant;  and  finds  himfelf  under  a  neceflity  of  changing  it  for  another  fpecies  ;  and  yet  in 
his  hands  the  hough  and  the  fpade  are  in  conftant  ufe,  and  he  is  perpetually  manuring,  turning, 
and  pulverizing  his  ground  ;  and,  if  what  Mr.  Liflehas  taken  notice  of  be  fa£t,  that  after  one  crop 
of  peas  you  may  have  the  next  crop  of  peas  full  in  halm  or  ftraw,  but  never  in  kids,  it  feems 
to  follow  that  the  feed  and  the  ftraw  require  different  juices  for  their  nourifhment.  See  article 
Peas,  title,  Land  fowed  to  peas  will  not  bear  peas  well  again  for  fix  years.  §.  12.  alfo  §.  ir. 
Upon  the  whole  however,  which  of  thefe  two  gentlemen  is  in  the  right,  or  whether  either  of 

them  is  fo,  I  muft  leave  to  the  determinatiorv  of  thofe  who  have  bufied  themfelves  in  thefe 
inquiries. 

C-'L  Of  the  order  in  which  the  fpecies  fhculdbe  changed,  fee  the  author’s  remarks  at  the  end  of 
the  article  Sowing. 
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Mr.  Evelyn’s 
catalogue  of 
manures. 

Of  nitrous 
falts. 


§•  *•  A  /TR*  Evelyn  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  various  manures,  ei- 
IVi  ther  experienced  by  himfelf,  or  in  ufe  in  his  time,  or  of  which 
he  had  conceived  a  good  opinion  ;  of  thefe  I  (hall  prefent  the  reader  with 
the  following  abftradt.  Amongft  his  comports,  he  fays,  cold  and  dry  winters, 
with  ftore  of  fnow,  is  one  which  I  reckon  equal  to  the  richeft  manures,  be¬ 
ing  impregnated,  as  they  are,  with  celeftial  nitre,  fo.  312. 

!Tis  falts,  which  entice  roots  to  affed  the  upper,  and  faline  furface  of  the 
earth,  upon  which  the  nitrous  rains  and  dews  defcend,  and  are  the  caufe 
that  fome  plants  the  moft  racy,  and  more  charged  with  juice  than  any 
other,  fuch  as  the  vine,  thrive  fo  well  amongft  rocks  and  pumices,  and  in 
whatever  maintains  this  vital  pickle,  fo.  312. 

’Tis  fait  which  makes  all  cover’d  and  long  (haded  earths  abound  in  ferti¬ 
lity,  ib.  —  Obferve  therefore,  how  under  corn  and  hay-reeks  corn  grows  ; 
but  yet  it  feems  in  meads,  grafs  comes  not  up  well  under  hay-reeks,  becaufe 
poftibly  the  ground  may  be  too  rich,  or  fait,  for  perennial  grafs,  tho  not  for 
annual  corn. 

Salt  fown  in  gravel-walks  (as  I  have  experienced  it)  for  a  time  burns  the 
earth,  fo  that  nothing  will  grow  upon  it  ;  but  when  the  rains  have  once 
diluted  it,  it  fprings  up  more  wantonly  than  ever  j  for  which  I  have  left  it 


Woad  and 
hemp. 

Human  dung. 


Dung  of 
water  fowl. 


Uli  •  lUi  J  •  - 

He  has  a  wonderful  opinion  of  nitre,  fo.  315* 1 —  But,  for  ought  I  find,  he 
is  ftrangely  confounded  about  the  principles  of  vegetation,  what  they  are. 

§.  2.&Woad  and  hemp  are  faid  to  deftroy  the  vegetable  virtue  where  they 

grow.  fo.  316. 

§.  3.  He  is  againft  the  ufe  of  human  dung,  unlefs  it  be  well  ventilated  and 

aired,  notwithftanding  Columella,  fo.  3  17* 

§.  4.  Aquatick  fowls  dung  is  too  fiery,  and  therefore  not  to  be  laid  on 
ground,  till  the  volatile  falts  have  their  mordicant  and  piercing  fpirits  qua- 


Manures  for 
different  foils. 
Gravel. 

Sand. 


(Ccld  clay. 


lifted,  ib. 

§.  5.  If  gravel  be  wet  and  cold,  lime  is  preferable,  fo.  304. 

§.  6.  Arenous  and  fandy  earths  want  ligature ;  and  befides,  confiding  of 
(harp  and  afperous  angles,  wound  and  gall,  curl  and  dwarf  our  plants,  with¬ 
out  extraordinary  help  to  render  the  paftages  more  ftippery  and  ealy  ;  there¬ 
fore  relenting  chalks,  with  calcinations  of  turf,  are  profitable,  fo.  305. 

§.  7.  Sand,  being  of  an  open  and  loofe  contexture,  is  apt  to  put  forth  a 
forward  fpring,  as  more  eafily  admitting  the  folar  rays,  but  it  does,  not  con¬ 
tinue  ;  this  is  an  infirmity  which  may  be  remedied  with  loam,  which  unites 
it  clofer.  ib. 

§.  8.  With  a  hungry,  or  weeping,  or  cold  fort  of  clay,  lime  is  not  to  be 
mixt,  which  being  (lack’d  is  raw  and  cold.  fo.  307. — To  thefe  laxatives  are 
2  *  heft. 
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bed,  fuch  as  drift  fand,  fmall  gritty  gravel,  faw-dud  with  marl,  or  chalk, 
and  continual  turning  it  with  the  fpade  and  plough,  fo.  307. 

Chalk  is  healing,  and  therefore  proper  for  clay,  cold,  and  fpewing  grounds. 

§.  9.  Scouring  of  pond,  or  ditch-earth,  is  a  mod;  excellent  manure  for  Pond  mud. 
light  land.  fo.  309. 

§.  10.  Lands  that  are  hot  and  burning  allay  with  fwine’s-dung,  or  neats-  SwineVdung, 
dung.  fo.  309. 

§.  11.  Horfe-dung,  the  lead,  pinguid  and  fat  of  any,  taken  as  it  falls,  being  Horfe-dung. 
the  mod;  fiery,  excites  to  fudden  fermentation  above  any;  wherefore  ’tis  then 
fit  only  for  the  hot-bed  :  but  for  fields  it  had  need  be  well  rotten,  led;  it 
bring  a  couch,  and  pernicious  weeds  ;  the  feeds  of  hay  and  other  plants  of 
which  the  horfes  eat,  come  oftentimes  entire  from  them  :  fuch  vegetables  do 
commonly  fpring  up  from  the  foil  of  cattle,  of  which  they  chiefly  eat,  as 
long  knot  grafs  from  horfe-dung ;  fhort,  clean,  and  fweet  padure,  from  the 
dung  of  fheep  and  cows  ;  the  fonchus  or  fow-thidle  from  fwine.  fol.  317. 

§.  12.  Neats-dung  univerfally  of  all  others  is  mod;  harmlefs,  and  the  mod  Neats-dung, 
ufeful ;  excellent  to  mix  with  fandy  and  hot  grounds,  lean,  or  dry.  fo.  318. 

§.  13.  Sheep’s-dung  is  of  a  middle  temper  between  cows-dung  and  pigeons-  SheepVdung, 
dung;  profitable  in  cold  grounds,  fo.  318. 

§.  14.  Pigeons-dung  and  that  of  poultry  is  full  of  volatile  falts,  hot  and  Pigeons- 
fiery,  and  therefore  mod  applicable  to  the  colded  ground.  Be  this  obferved  duns‘ 
as  a  condant  rule,  that  the  hotter  compods  be  early  and  thinly  fpread,  and 
contra  the  colder,  fo.  318.  —  Very  efficacious  is  this  dung  to  keep  frod  out 
of  the  earth,  ib.  —  As  the  effedl  of  this  dung  is  fudden,  fo  it  lads  not  long, 
and  therefore  mud  be  the  oftener  renewed,  fo.  3  1 9. 

§.15.  Blood  is  excellent  with  any  foil  where  fruit  is  planted;  and,  as  to  Blood, 
it’s  improvements  of  corn-land,  he  tells  you  a  drange  dory  of  the  battle  in 
Badnam  fields  in  Devonshire,  fo.  319. 

After  the  battle  of  Badnam  fields  in  Devonffiire,  fays  he,  where  Lord 
Hopton  had  a  Signal  vi&ory,  the  blood  of  the  dain  did  fo  fertilize  the  ground, 
that  mod  of  the  wheat  dalks  bore  2,  3,  4,  yea  to  7,  and  fome  to  14  ears ; 
a  thing  almod  incredible,  but  aduredly  reported  by  diverfe  eye-witneffes. 
fol.  319.  —  I  have  given  my  opinion  of  this  and  the  like  tales  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  Corn  in  general  —  fee  —  Of  many  ears  on  one  dalk.  — He  adds,  that 
the  blood  and  fleffi  of  animals  is  much  more  powerful  for  the  enriching  of 
land  than  their  dung  and  excrements,  and  is  computed  at  twenty  times  the 
advantage,  and  to  the  fame  advance  above  this  is  hair  and  calcined  bones ; 
and  fo  the  dung  of  pigeons  and  poultry  feeding  on  corn  does  as  much  ex¬ 
ceed  that  of  beads,  which  feed  on  grofs  vegetables,  and  one  load  of  feed 
contains  as  much  virtue  as  ten  load  of  dung. 

§.  1 6.  Wood-aShes  are  fit  for  wet  ground  ;  in  the  Ead-Indies,  burning  Wood-afhe?: 
trees  to  allies  is  the  only  improvement,  of  which  they  drew  not  above  a  buffiel 
to  an  acre  ;  it  likewife  kills  the  worms  ;  but  in  ground  that  is  fubjedt  to  over¬ 
heat  and  chap  much,  adies  and  burning  compods  do  but  increafe  the  fever, 
and  therefore  contrary  remedies  diould  be  fought,  fuch  as  neat’s  and  fwine’s- 

C  2  dung ; 
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dungj  but  not  fo,  when  lands  are  naturally  or  accidentally  cold.  fo. 

n  20. 

•n  ^  17.  He  difapproves  of  laying  dung  in  heaps  in  the  field,  expofed  to 

not  lay  ex-  the  fun,  rain,  and  drying  winds,  whereby  all  the  fpirit  and  ftrength  is  carried 

pofed  to  the  aw  .  anq  pretends  to  put  us  in  a  better  method  of  managing  our  dunghills, 
fan  and  air.  __Let  the  bottom  or  fides  of  a  pit,  fays  he,  be  about  four  feet  deep,  paved  fo 

with  fmall  chalk  or  clay  at  the  bottom,  that  it  may  hold  water  like  a  ciftern  ; 
diredt  your  channels  and  gutters  about  your  houfe  and  ftables  to  it.  The  pit 
muft  be  under  covert,  fo  that  the  downright  rains  at  lead  may  not  fall  into 

it.  Lay  a  bed  of  dung  in  it  a  foot  thick,  on  that  a  bed  of  fine  mold,  on 

that  another  bed  of  cyder-mere,  rotten  fruit,  and  garden  offal,  on  this  a 
couch  of  pigeons  and  poultry-dung,  with  more  litter,  and  beds  of  all  other 
variety  of  foil ;  upon  all  this  calf  water  plentifully  from  time  to  time  as  for 
frefh  dung,  fuch  as  fheep  make  when  folded,  ’tis  good  to  cover  it  with 

mold  as  foon  as  poffible  from  the  fun.  fo.  326. 

§.  18.  He  accounts  the  warmth  of  the  woolly  fleeces  of  fheep  an  improve¬ 
ment  to  land  as  well  as  their  dung.  fo.  308  }  and  the  very  breath  and  tread¬ 
ing  of  cattle,  and  their  warm  bodies  is  comfortable,  and  marvelloufly  cherifh- 
ing.  ib.  —  Thus  far  Mr.  Evelyn.  —  There  is  no  great  matter  to  be  collected 
from  the  ancient  writers  on  hufbandry  in  refpedt  to  this  article  of  Manuring. 
Manures  ufed  f  Pliny  prefers  cow-dung  to  horfe-dung  }  and,  if  the  cows,  or  cattle  that  chew 
by  the  an-  the  cucjj  feed  on  as  good  meat  as  horfes,  without  doubt  the  dung,  by  reafon 

cients‘  of  fuch  chewing,  will  be  the  finer.  g  Columella  gives  a  like  reafon  for  pre¬ 

ferring  afles  dung  to  that  of  any  other  beafl: }  becaufe,  fays  he,  the  afs  is  a 
long  time  in  grinding  his  meat,  by  which  means  it  is  more  thoroughly  di- 
refied,  and  fit  to  be  laid  on  the  ground  immediately,  as  foon  as  made.  Hogs 
dung  he  efteems  the  worft  of  all.  —  h  Varro  and  Pamphilus  agree,  that  the 
dung  of  geefe,  and  all  aquatick  fowls,  is  of  a  bad  kind }  but  the  lattei  of 
thefe  afligns  a  different  caufe  for  it  from  that  given  by  our  Englifli  writer  : 
he  attributes  it  only  to  it’s  too  great  humidity,  whereas  Mr.  Evelyn  reports  it 

to  be  of  a  fiery  quality. - 1  Columella  joins  with  k  Varro  in  giving  great 

commendations  to  pigeons-dung,  beyond  that  of  all  other  biids,  on  account 
of  it’s  fermenting  heat,  and  in  advifing  to  fow  it  on  the  ground  before  the  corn 
is  harrowed  in  }  but,  if  this  is  not  to  be  procured,  he  diiefts  us  to  make  ufc 


{  Inter  fimos  bovum  praefertur  antequam  jumentorum.  Plin.  lib.  17.  c.  9.  .  v 

%  Inter  pecudum  ftercus  optimum  exiftimatur  quod  aftnus  facit,  quandoquidem  id  animal  lentilbme 
mandit,  ideoque  facilius  conquoquit,  etbene  confedum  aque  idoneum  protinus  arvo  fimum  reddit. 
Deterrimum  ex  omnibus  fuillum  habetur.  Columella,  lib.  2.  c.  14- 

k  Malum  eft  ftercus  anferum,  et  aquaticarum  volucrum,  propter  humiditatem.  ramphuus  in 

Ge'°  Antequam  fa  mas,  more  feminantis,  ex  aviariis  pulverem  ftercoris  per  fegetem  fparge  ;  ft  et  is 
non  erit,  caprinum  manu  jacere,  atque  ita  terram  farculis  permifcere,  ea  res  lstas  fegetes  re  dit. 

Columella,  lib.  2.  fol.  108.  .  .  ,  ,r  n  ,  ,  . 

k  Stercus  optimum  eft  volucrum,  praeter  paluftrium  etnantium  ;  de  hifce  praftare  columbinum, 

quod  fit  calidiffimum,  et  fermentare  poflit  terram:  id  ut  femen  afpergi  in  agro  oportere.  Varro, 
lib.  1.  fed.  43. 
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ofgoats-dung  in  it’s  ftead.  1  Pliny  recommends  earth  that  is  fait,  as  pre¬ 
ventive  of,  or  deftru&ive  to  infefts  ;  and  this  may  be  one  of  the  great  advan¬ 
tages  from  lime,  foot,  pigeons-dung,  and  often  tilling  the  ground  :  n  It  is 
agreed  on,  fays  he,  by  every  one,  that  there  is  no  manure  more  profitable 
than  lupines,  ploughed  into  the  ground  before  they  have  kidded, 

§.  19.  The  maintenance  corn  muft  depend  on,  is  the  innate  digefted  falts  Dang,  it’s 
of  the  earth,  and  well  concodted  juices,  which  are  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  J^poOTland,, 
precocious  way,  the  fame  year  the  land  is  dung’d ;  dunging  is  but  a  weak 
fupport  for  very  poor  land  to  depend  on  ;  ’tis  a  good  fauce  to  the  noble 
juices,  which  are  before  in  the  land,  to  heighten  them  :  but  if  you  think  dung 
alone  a  fufficient  nourifhment,  where  the  land  is  before  poor,  you  will  find, 
that  in  fuch  cafe  the  corn  will  run  out  to  a  ftraw,  and  the  grain  to  a  thin  body 
with  little  flour  j  and  that  very  poor  land  {hall  be  as  little  able  to  bear  good 
dunging,  as  a  poor  man,  whole  blood  is  poor,  much  ftrong  drink  :  the  very 
quintefcence  in  earth,  which  improves  grain,  feems  to  depend  very  much 
on  the  air,  fun,  and  rains  incorporated  with  the  earth,  which  feem  princi¬ 
pally  to  give  birth  and  life  to  vegetables ;  for  the  receiving  of  which  prin¬ 
ciples  the  dung  has  not  had  time,  which  is  newly  depofited  on  the  earth  r 
how  much  is  to  be  attributed  to  thefe  principles  is  eafy  to  be  feen,  if 
Mr.  Ray,  Grew,  and  Malpigius  be  confulted. 

§.  20.  In  difcourfe  with  farmer  Sartain  of  Broughton  in  Wilts,  and  other  Dung  of 
farmers,  I  was  faying,  that  the  tails  and  the  improvement  of  the  dung  of  p^eorf 
cattle  was  anfwerable  to  the  food  they  feed  on,  and  gave  feveral  inftances  of  the  goodnefs 
it ;  to  which  farmer  Sartain  replied,  They  were  fenfible  alfo,  that,  when  they  ot  their  food, 
foddered  with  the  bed  meadow-hay,  it  made  their  grounds  quite  another 

thing  in  goodnefs,  than  when  they  foddered  with  a  coarfer  hay. - Farmer 

Stephens  of  Pomroy  alien  ted  to  this,  and  added,  that  the  fheep  Hate  in  the 
common  of  Pomroy  was  of  fo  rowty,  wet,  and  poor  a  grafs,  that  the  tails  of 
the  fheep  that  fed  on  it  would  do  land  no  good  :  to  confirm  his  report,  her 
led  me  to  a  good  healthy  ground,  which  he  had  fowed  to  wheat,  and  which 
he  had  folded  with  thefe  fheep,  fo  rich  in  appearance,  that  no  ground  could 
be  feen  for  the  trundles,  and  yet  by  the  corn  there  was  no  fign  of  the  good 
effects  it  had  on  the  land  ;  and  the  trundles,  if  you  broke  them,  were  as 
coarfe  as  rabbet-dung.  This  makes  therefore  for  the  improvements  by 
grafs-feeds  in  poor  lands,  forafmuch  as  the  fheep  gain  not  thereby  a  good' 
belly-full  only,  but  alfo  their  dung  has  greater  virtue. 

§.  21.  If  you  divide  the  poorer  part  of  a  ground  from  the  better,  leave  two  of  dunging 
or  three  lugg  in  depth  of  the  poorer  ground  within  the  hedge  of  the  better  r‘exc 

ground;  becaufe  the  cattle  love  to  creep  to*  the  hedge-fide,  and  will  improve  &  ‘ 
that  poorer  part  by  their  dunging  on  it. 

§.  22.  That 


‘  Sal  fas  terrae  multo  melius  creduntur,  tutiora  avitiis  innafcentium  animalium. 
m  Inter  omnes  conftat  nihil  eflc  utilius  lupini  fegete,  priufquam  filiquetur,  aratro  vel  bidenti- 
bus  verfa.  Plin.  lib.  17.  c.  g. 

Mr.  Miller  remarks,  that  in  Italy,  to  this  day,  they  cut  down  the  narrow-leaved  tail  tur¬ 
nips,  when  in  flower,  and  plough  them  into  their  ground  as  manure. 
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Horfe-dung 
preferable  to 
cow-dung. 


Horfe-dung, 
when  to  lay 
it  on. 


Bung  of  fat- 
tingbeaftspre- 
ferable  to  that 
of milch  cows. 


Of  hiring 
•beep  for  their 
dung. 


Ewes  dung 
preferable  to 
that  of  wea¬ 
thers. 


Time  of  car- 
ryingoutfome 
forts  of  ma¬ 
nure. 
Malt-duft 
mixed  with 
pigeons- 
dung. 


22.  That  part  of  my  barley,  which  had  been  dunged  with  horfe-dung 
the  year  before  for  wheat,  was  twice  as  good  as  that  part,  which  the  fame 
year  was  dunged  with  cow-dung,  though  that  part  dunged  with  cow-dung 
was  rather  the  better  land. 

§.  23.  Horfe-dung  being  laid  on  wheat-land  juft  before  it  is  fowed,  and 
then  ploughed  in,  and  fowed  on  one  earth,  (which  is  often  done  in  the  hill- 
country,  where  the  land  is  light)  is  apt  through  the  fire  of  the  dung  to  run 
out  the  corn  fafter  than  the  digeftion  of  the  ftalk  can  be  made ;  and  fo  the 
parts  being  loofe  and  hollow  in  the  texture,  when  the  winter  comes,  the 
cold  pierces  it  fo,  that  it  withers  and  dies ;  whereas  dung  Ihould  either,  on 
fuch  land,  be  laid  and  fpread  a  month  before  the  ground  is  ploughed  and 
fowed,  or  elfe  fhould  be  ploughed  in  a  fortnight  before  the  ground  is 
fowed. 

§.  24.  Lord  Shaftfbury  complained  to  me,  that  he  did  not  find  feeding  his 
grounds  with  cows,  improved  them.  I  told  his  lordfhipthe  reafon  I  believed 
was,  becaufe  his  cows  were  milch  cows,  not  fatting  beafts ;  for  the  dung  of 
milch  cattle  cannot  improve  lands  like  the  dung  of  fatting  beads,  the  milking 
them  folliciting  the  fat  and  nourifhment  of  the  creature  to  follow  the  current 
of  the  milk,  whereby  the  dung  is  much  the  poorer;  and  why  weather-fold 
is  worfe  than  ewe-fold,  I  conceive  to  be,  becaufe  the  nourifhment  of  the 
weather  goes  into  his  growth. 

§.  25.  I  ask’d  a  Wiltfhire  man  what  the  tails  of  a  hundred  fheep  might  be 
worth,  if  one  was  to  hire  them.  He  faid,  that  fometimes  he  had  known 
fheep  to  be  let  out,  and  they  have  had  12  d.  per  night  for  lending  a  hundred 
fheep  to  fold,  which  is  looked  on  of  as  good  a  value  as  a  good  load  of  pot-dung. 
Note,  in  Leicefterlhire  one  may  have  the  fold  of  200  for  i2d.  per  night. 

§.  26.  Mr.  Davers  of  Caufum  in  Wiltfhire  allures  me,  that  notable  coun¬ 
trymen  have  told  him,  that  in  dividing  the  ewes  from  the  weathers,  in  fold¬ 
ing  in  the  fame  ground,  they  have  had  much  the  better  corn  where  they  have 
folded  the  ewes.  Mr.  Davers  thought  it  was  from  the  lambs,  becaufe  their 
dung  muft  be  richer  from  the  milk  they  fucked  from  the  ewes.  I  have  given 
my  lentiments  on  this  point  in  a  former  obfervation  ;  but  quaere  whether  the 
foil  of  all  gelt  creatures,  is  not  lefs  generous  and  rich  than  that  of  others.  I 
told  Mr.  Davers,  that  I  had  been  allured,  if  cattle  had  poor  mean  hay  given 
them,  the  foil  of  ’em  would  do  the  ground  little  fervice,  to  which  he  alfented  ; 
and  he  faid  further,  that  horles  dung  when  they  were  at  grafs  rather  impo- 
verifhed  than  better’d  the  land,  whereas  what  came  out  of  the  liable  was 
otherwife. 

§.  27.  Carry  out  horfe-pifs,  cows-pifs,  hogs-pifs,  when  they  are  frozen  and 
in  ice. 

Many  hufbandmen  fling  layers  of  malt-dufl:  into  the  pigeon-houfes,  and, 
when  it  is  well  covered,  fling  another  layer,  and  fow  it  mix’d  thus  together 
on  their  grounds,  and  find,  they  fay,  great  advantage  in  it.  I  have  .not  as 
yet  had  experience  of  it,  but  have  heard  it  greatly  commended,  and  believe  it 
to  be  a  good  way. 

§.  28.  Shar- 
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§.  28.  Sharrock  fays,  fo.  91.  For  cold  land,  pigeon  and  poultry-dung "  is  Cautions  in 
very  ufeful,  which  abound  in  volatile  fait;  thefe  are  only  fowed  by  the  hand,  “^gp^fter°“ 
for  fear  of  burning  the  corn  in  the  chitting  of  the  grain. —  I  have  obferved  dung, 
where  thefe  dungs  have  been  over  plentifully  laid,  that  the  place  bore  no 
corn  at  all,  whereas  in  other  places,  where  it  was  moderately  flrewed,  the 
crop  was  exceeding  great  ;  the  fame  effecd  there  is  in  urine  and  foot,  from  the 
very  eager  fpirit,  and  volatile  fait,  and  therefore  the  fame  caution  is  to  be  had 
in  their  ufe:  horfe-dung,  if  not  rotten,  lying  thick  will  do  the  fame. 

§.29.  Mr.  Putching  of  Leicederfhire  fays,  They  commonly  fow  two  Quantity  of 
quarters  of  pigeons-dung  on  an  acre,  (which  is  fixteen  bufihels)  and  their 5^°^ an 
method  of  fowing  it  is,  to  fow  it  after  the  corn,  and  before  the  corn  is  har-  acre, 
rowed  in:  in  meadows  he  fuppofes  eight  bufhels  on  an  acre  is  enough. 

§.  30.  It  may  be  judged  that  pigeons-dung  is  better  than  poultry-dung,  Pigeons- 
from  Mr.  Evelyn’s  view  of  them  by  a  microfcope;  for  he  fays,  that  pigeons-  abie°nj  poul- 
dung  is  condituted  of  a  Riff  glutinous  matter,  eafily  reducible  to  a  dud,  of  a  try. dung, 
grey  colour,  with  fome  hufky  atoms  after  dilution  ;  but  the  dung  of  poultry 
was  fo  full  of  gravelly  fmall  dones  and  fand,  that  there  appeared  no  other  fub- 
dance,  fave  a  very  fmall  portion  both  of  white  and  blackilh  vifcous  matter, 
twilled  up  together,  of  all  the  other  the  mod  fetid  and  ill  fmelling.  Evelyn, 
fo.  295. 

§.31.  Sir  Ambrofe  Phillipps  fells  his  pigeons-dung  for  qd.  per  bufhel,  which  ^2eonsj.ice 
is  2  s.  8d.  per  quarter;  one  Gimfon  bought  it,  and  laid  it  on  light  fandy  andSmanner 
land,  and,  it  proving  a  hot  fummer,  he  thought  it  did  his  barley  rather  harm  of  fowing  ic. 
than  good.  Mr,  Putching  is  very  fond  of  this  dung,  and  buys  it  lor  2  s.  6  d. 
per  quarter,  and  fows  two  quarters,  and  fometimes  three  on  an  acre,  which 
he  thinks  is  bed  :  he  fows  it  after  his  barley  is  in  the  ground,  before  harrow¬ 
ing,  and  harrows  in  both  together  :  he  alfo  fows  it  in  the  fame  manner  on 
his  wheat-land,  and  in  cafe  a  wet  and  cold  fpring  comes  upon  his  barley,  lo 
that  he  is  like  to  have  little  in  his  furrows,  he  flings  about  a  fack  on  an  acre, 
between  the  furrows,  and  finds  it  to  flrengthen  and  comfort  the  cold  land  fo, 
that  he  has  as  good  com  there  as  on  the  ridges  :  he  bad  me  but  try,  and  I 
fhould  have  as  good  an  opinion  of  it  as  he  had.  Mr.  Clerk  of  Ditchly  told 
me  afterwards,  that  Sir  Ambrofe  fowed  commonly  five  quarters  on  an  acre. 

§.  32.  The  gentlemen  mentioned  in  the  preceding  obfervation  agreed,  To  manage 
that  the  bed  way  to  manage  pigeons-dung  in  a  dove-houfe,  was  often  to  lay  aP'S601^- 
layer  of  draw  upon  it ;  but  then  it  will  be  amafs’d  to  fo  great  a  bulk,  that  it  dui)^‘ 
mud  often  be  removed  to  fome  place,  where  it  may  lie  from  the  power  of 
the  weather. 

§.  33.  Sharrock  tells  us,  fo.  134.  Soot  and  pigeons-dung  abound  much  in  Soot  and  pi- 
volatile  fait;  and  I  have  this  year  (1703)  on  a  cold  and  moid  clay,  feen  ex-*coll*'du,g' 

cellent 


n  Mr.  Miller  fays,  the  dung  of  pigeons,  hens,  and  geefe  are  great  improvers  of  meadow  or  corn- 
land  ;  the  firftof  thefe  being  the  bsft  fuperficial  improvement  that  can  be  laid  on  meadow  or  corn- 
land  :  but,  before  it  is  ufed,  it  ought  to  have  lain  abroad  out  of  the  dove-houfe  fome  time,  that  the 
air  may  have  a  little  fweetened  it,  and  mollified  the  fiery  heat  that  is  in  this  dung. 
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cellent  advantage  on  the  grafs  thereby,  it  being  only  Frewed  thin  on  the  grafs 
before  fpring  ;  but  of  the  two  foot  was  the  beF. 

§.  34.  Cook  fays,  fo.  19.  Soot  is  good  to  kill  mofs ;  it’s  heat  kills  the  roots, 

for  they  lie  on  the  top  of  the  earth. 

§.  35/  I  find  in  LeiceFerlhire  many  do  fling  foot  on  their  green  wheat  in 
February,  fo  as  to  blacken  the  land  with  it ;  therefore  I  need  not  fear  burning 
my  wheat  with  it,  at  that  time  at  EaFon.  The  foot  from  the  fea-coal  is 
efteemed  the  heft. 

§.  36.  A  notable  farmer  told  me,  that  he  had  tried  all  ways  of  managing 
French  grafs,  by  dung,  and  fold,  &c.  and  had  found  coal-afhes  the  only,  or 
beft  improvement. —  Qu.  Therefore  why  not  beak-land  burnt  j  and  why  may 
not  thefe  be  the  beft  improvements,  becaufe  they  will  not  create  and  encou¬ 
rage  a  rowty  grafs  to  arife,  to  choak  the  French  grafs,  as  Mr.  Methuen  had 
obferved  dung  to  do. 

It  feems  to  me,  that  allies  may  be  propereF  to  French  grafs,  inafmuch  as 
they  kill  the  natural  grafs,  from  the  fame  reafon  as  the  fait  of  brine  does,  or 
urine  thrown  on  gravel-walks ;  and  afhes  have  a  Frong  fait  in  them  ;  yet  this 
fait  is  beneficial  to  the  roots  of  the  French  grafs,  becaufe  it  has  a  tap-root, 
which  runs  deep,  and  the  fait  of  the  afhes  is  very  well  qualified  before  it  finks 

down  to  the  roots  of  the  French  grafs. 

§.  37.  J.  Mortimer,  Efq;  F.  R.  S_.  fo.  3 Bo.  reckons  rotten  wood  of  hedges 
and  coppices  to  be  a  great  improver  of  the  foil  where  it  drop£,  and  inFances 
the  earth  where  faggot-piles  have  been  ufed  to  Hand. 

§•  38.  Quinteny  fays,  the  dung  of  leaves  thoroughly  rotten,  is  haraly  fit 
for  any  thing  but  to  be  thrown  over  new  fown  beds,  to  hinder  the  rains,  or 
waterings,  from  beating  too  much  on  the  furface,  and  fo  hinder  the  feeds  from 
rifi n ; — and  no  doubt  ’tis  the  fame  with  corn.  Part  1.  fo.  5. 

§^39.  Martin  of  the  Weftern  ifles  fays,  the  manuring  with  fea-ware  is  an 
univerfal  hufbandry  throughout  thofe  iflands,  fo.  53.  &cc.  In  the  ille  of 
Altig,  he  reports,  that,  by  manuring  healthy  ground  with  lea-ware,  many 
{talks  had  five  ears  growing  on  them  ;  fo.  1  40  ;  and  in  the  ille  of  Skie,  by  an 
improvement  of  marie,  3  5  fold  increaie  was  had,  and  many  Falks  carried 
five  ears  of  barley  ;  and  he  allures  us  this  account  was  given  him  by  the  then 
po  fie  For  of  the  land  ;  fo.  132.  0  But  I  lfave  in  another  place  given  my  opi¬ 
nion,  that  thefe  fuperfaetations  are  not  probable. 

§.  40.  King  of  Ilfley  in  Berklhire  fays,  that  the  malt-dufi  fowed  on 
barley-land  did  very  little  good  laF  fummer  (anno  1699)  by  reafon  of  the 
drought ;  for,  no  rain  falling  from  fowing  time  till  the  feed  was  come  up,  the 
Freno-th  of  the  duF  was  not  walhed  into  the  land. 

Fie  faid,  it  was  common  in  thofe  parts  of  BerkFiire  to  lay  malt-duF  on 
wheat-land,  and  to  fling  it  on  at  the  time  they  fow  the  wheat,  and  harrow 
it  in  together,  and  a  very  good  improvement  it  was  j  but,  faid  he  withal,  I 
have  heard  hulbandmen  argue  that  point;  and  hold,  that  malt-duF  is  better 

for 
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for  fummer-corn  than  for  wheat,  and  they  give  this  reafon  for  it ;  the  winter 
corn  lies  a  whole  year  in  the  ground,  and  the  malt-duft  will  have  fpent  it’s 
flrength  by  the  time  the  winter  is  over,  and  not  hold  up  the  corn  in  heart  all 
the  fummer :  they  fow  with  the  wheat  two  quarters  of  malt-duft  to  an  acre, 
which  makes  four  quarters  of  corn-meafure. 

Farmer  Ratty  allured  me,  that  malt-duft  went  beyond  dung  on  clay-land  ; 
for  ’tis  on  fuch  land,  not  on  light  land,  that  he  has  had  the  experience  of  it ; 
and  that  farmer  Hawkins  knows  this  very  well,  tho’  he  does  not  care  others 
fhould,  left  the  price  Ihould  grow  dearer  :  he  fays,  he  lays  twenty  lacks  on 
an  acre,  of  the  ordinary  four-bufhel-facks,  which  he  buys  at  Whitchurch  at 
1  s.  per  fack.  He  fows  on  his  wheat-ground,  not  dung’d  nor  folded,  about 
February,  and  he  fays  the  wheat  will  furpafs  the  dunged-wheat,  and  the 
ground  will  produce  a  good  barley-crop  afterwards,  tho’  fuppofed  to  the 
contrary. 

Mr.  Thomfon  of  Loughborough  allures  me,  that  malt-duft  laid  on  cold 
grafs-grounds  makes  a  great  improvement:  he  fays,  he  lays  after  the  rate  of 
four  quarters  on  an  acre,  on  fuch  ground,  but  ’twould  be  better  to  lay  fix  or 
feven.  Note,  five  quarters  on  an  acre  is  a  peck  on  a  lugg-fquare ;  7  \  quarters 
is  a  peck  and  an  half.  It  feems  it  would  be  agreeable  on  our  cold  clay- 
meadows. 

I  have  obferv’d  of  dungs,  and  lime,  and  ftrong  beer,  that  they  afford  no 
fpirits,  or  vegetable  falts,  till  they  have  pafs’d  a  fermentation  by  fire,  whereby 
their  fpirits  or  falts  are  raifed  and  fecreted ;  fo  I  look  on  the  fame  obfervation 
to  hold  good  in  malt  and  barley ;  ground  barley  being  of  little  profit  to  land 
if  laid  on  it;  whereas  ground-malt  laid  on  land,  (tho’  ’twould  be  madnefs  to 
do  it)  as  we  may  judge  by  the  malt-duft,  would  yield  a  great  produce. 

Mr.  Clerk  fays,  he  ufes  the  kiln-duft  of  the  malt  himfelf,  viz.  that  duft 
which  comes  through  the  hair-cloth,  which  he  looks  on  to  be  better  than 
the  other  :  he  laid  (he  faid)  ten  quarters  upon  an  acre,  both  on  his  grafs- 
ground  and  barley,  about  January  or  February.  I  ask’d  him  if  it  would  not 
be  apt  to  burn  the  ground,  not  being  laid  on  earlier  ;  he  faid,  one  fhower  of 
rain  he  thought  wafh’d  the  heat  out  of  it.  As  to  the  largeft  tail-duft  of  the 
malt,  he  fold  it  for  4  d.  per  bufhel,  to  people  to  feed  pigs  with. 

§.  43.  In  difcourfe  with  King  on  the  fubjedl  of  woollen  rags,  he  affured  Woollen 
me  of  ftrange  effects  from  them,  which  improve  to  four  or  five  crops.  He  raas- 
faid  they  might  be  bought  at  London  for  2  s.  or  2  s.  6  d.  per  hundred 
weight,  1 12  lb.  to  the  hundred  ;  old  people  might  be  hired  to  cut  them  on  a 
block,  which  would  coft  about  6  d.  per  hundred.  Lay  of  thefe  chopt  fmall, 
to  an  inch  or  two  fquare ;  fow  them  by  fcattering  them  out  of  the  feed-lip 
at  the  fecond  ploughing  or  earth,  about  the  latter  end  of  July:  being  thus 
covered,  they  will  grow  finnowy  or  moldy  by  feed-time  p. 

§.  44.  It 

p  Befide  the  manures  fpoken  of  by  our  author,  there  are  two  others  much  commended  by  Mr. 

Miller,  which  are  rotten  tanners  bark,  and  rotten  vegetables. —  Oak-bark,  lays  he,  after  the  tan¬ 
ners  have  ufed  it  for  tanning  of  leather,  when  laid  in  a  heap,  and  rotted,  is  an  excellent  manure,  efpe- 

j)  dally 
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Worms  good  §.  44.  It  is  a  common  and  well  approved  of  method  in  hufbandry,  atLitch- 
lon  ddunininto  *n  Hampshire,  and  the  neighbourhood  thereof,  to  carry  out  long  dung, 
theSground.  and  lay  it  on  lay-ground,  that  is  light  and  whitilh,  and  to  let  the  worms  draw 
it  in,  being  laid  early  j  then  to  plough  it  up  and  fow  it  on  one  earth  j  but  it 
mud  not  be  flrong  land,  becaufe  that  can’t  be  fowed  on  one  earth. 

Dun",  timeof  §  45-  ^  1S  a  frequent  pradtice  in  the  hill-country  to  pot-dung  land,  run  to 
laying'  it  on.  grafs  and  to  a  fword,  in  July,  and  to  plough  in  the  dung,  and  fow  it  on  one  _ 
earth  with  wheat,  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  or  a  week  in  September ;  and  true 
it  is,  that,  though  the  ground  be  graffy  and  fwordy,  as  it  will  be  in  our  hill- 
country  by  two  years  lying  to  grafs,  and  tho’  the  fpring  be  very  dry,  as  alfo 
the  fummer,  yet  in  April  and  May,  when  the  fun  gets  ftrength,  and  warms 
the  ground,  the  fpirits  of  the  dung  will  be  drawn  out  of  the  ground  upwards, 
as  will  plainly  appear  by  the  good  deep  colour  of  the  wheat,  and  the  thicknefs 
and  thriving  condition  of  it  k  however  ’tis  plain  by  feveral  experiments  I  have 
made  this  way,  that  the  mellower  and  loofer  the  ground  is,  you  thus  ma¬ 
nage,  the  better  the  fpirits  of  the  dung  will  be  drawn  upwards,  through  the 
earth,  to  the  roots  of  the  corn,  as  has  appeared  to  me,  both  by  the  thicknefs 
and  colour  ;  therefore  the  hufbanding  land  this  way,  which  is  run  to  a  matted 
fword,  ought,  as  much  as  can  be,  to  be  avoided.  Corn  thus  hufbanded  will 
thrive  very  little  during  the  winter,  nor  until  warm  weather  comes :  from 

hence 

cially  for  fluff  cold  land  ;  in  which  one  load  efthis  manure  will  improve  the  ground  more,  and  laft. 
longer,  than  two  loads  of  the  richeft  dungs.  It  is  better  for  cold  ftrongland  than  for  light  hot  ground, 
becaufe  it  is  of  a  warm  nature,  and  will  loofen  and  feparate  the  earth  ;  fo  that  where  this  manure  has 
been  ufed  three  or  four  times,  it  hath  made  the  land  very  loofe,  v/hich  before  was  flrong,  and  not 
eafy  to  be  wrought.  When  this  manure  is  laid  on  grafs,  it  fhould  be  done  foon  after  Michaelmas, 
that  the  winter  rains  may  wafh  it  into  the  ground  ;  for,  if  it  is  laid  on  in  the  fpring,  it  will  burn  the 
grafs,  and,  inftead  of  improving  it,  will  greatly  injure  it  for  that  feafon.  Where  it  is  ufed  for  corn- 
land,  it  fhould  be  fpread  on  the  l'urface  before  the  laft  ploughing,  that  it  may  be  turned  down  for  the 
fibres  of  the  corn  to  reach  it  in  the  fpring;  for,  if  it  lies  too  near  the  furface,  it  will  forward  the 
growth  of  corn  in  winter;  but  in  the  fpring,  when  the  nourifhment  is  chiefly  wanted  to  encourage 
the  ftems,  it  will  be  nearly  confumed,  and  the  corn  will  receive  little  advantage  from  it.  Rotten 
vegetables  of  mod  forts  alfo  greatly  enrich  land;  fo  that,  where  other  manure  is  fcarce,  thefe  may 
be  ufed  with  great  fuccefs.  "The  weeds  of  ponds,  lakes,  or  ditches,  being  dragged  out  before  they' 
feed,  and  laid  in  heaps  to  rot,  will  make  excellent  manure,  as  will  moft  other  forts  of  weeds. 
But  where-ever  any  of  thefe  are  employed,  they  fhould  be  cut  down  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  flower ; 
for,  if  they  are  fuffered  to  ftand  until  their  feeds  are  ripe,  the  land  will  be  ftored  with  weeds,  which 
cannot  be  deftroyed  in  two  or  three  years ;  nay,  fome  kinds  of  weeds,  if  they  are  permitted  to  ftand 
lb  long  as  to  form  their  feed,  will  perfedl  them  after  they  are  cut  down,  which  may  be  equally  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  land :  therefore  the  fureft  method  is  to  cut  them  down  juft  as  they  begin  to  flower  ;  at 
which  time  moft  forts  of  vegetables  are  in  their  greateft  vigour,  being  then  ftronger,  and  fuller  of 
juice,  than  when  their  feeds  are  farther  advanced  ;  fo  that  at  that  time  they  abound  moft  with  falts, 
and  therefore  are  more  proper  for  the  intended  purpofe.  In  rotting  thefe  vegetables  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  mix  fome  earth,  mud,  or  any  other  luch  like  fubftance  with  them,  to  prevent  their  taking 
fire  in  their  fermentation  ;  which  they  are  very  fubjedf  to,  where  they  are  laid  in  large  heaps,  with¬ 
out  any  other  mixture  to  prevent  it ;  and  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the  heaps  over  with  earth,  mud, 
or  dung,  to  detain  the  falts  ;  otherwife  many  of  the  finer  particles  will  evaporate  in  fermenting. 
When  thefe  vegetables  are  thoroughly  rotted,  they  will  form  a  folid  mafs,  which  will  cut  like  but¬ 
ter,  and  be  very  full  of  oil,  which  will  greatly  enrich  the  land. —  He  commends  likewife  fea-fand, 
fhells,  and  corals,  efpecially  fora  flrong  loam,  inclining  to  clay;  but  adds,  as  thefe  bodies  are  hard, 
the  improvement  is  not  the  firft  or  fecond  year,  becaufe  they  require  time  to  pulverize  them,  be¬ 
fore  their  falts  can  mix  with  the  earth  to  impregnate  it. 
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hence  it  may  feem,  that  to  carry  out  dung  on  fuch  land  the  beginning  o£ 

June,  and  plough  it  in  whilft  the  fun  is  hot,  and  has  a  good  feafon  to  hold 
fo,  is  better  husbandry  than  to  defer  it  till  Augud  j  for  the  fun  will  exhale 
upwards  the  fpirit  of  the  dung.  In  poor  ground  it  feems  proper  to  me  to 
fummer-fallow  it,  (if  lay-ground  run  to  grafs)  and  dir  it  in  the  winter,  in 
order  to  fow  it  at  fpring  with  oats  or  barley  and  French  grafs,  in  order  to  feed 
the  French  grafs  with  cows  during  the  fummer,  after  the  roots  are  well 
edabliffled;  and  fuch  feeding  will  not  kill  the  French  grafs  in  fuch  poor 
ground ;  for  there  can  be  no  danger  of  fuch  exuberancy  of  fap,  that  the 
root  fhould  fall  under  a  plethory :  in  autumn  it  may  be  fed  a  little  with  (heep 
without  prejudice. 

From  the  above  obfervation,  how  the  dung  plough’d  in  under  furrow  is 
drawn  up  to  the  roots  of  the  corn  by  the  ftrength  of  the  fun,  may  be  ex¬ 
plained,  in  the  fame  manner,  how  grafs  in  the  hotted  fummers  comes  to  have 
mod  goodnefs  and  fpirit,  as  is  experimentally  proved  by  deer,  fheep,  and 
other  cattle  thriving  by  it  (tho’  plenty  of  rain  does  mod  contribute  to  increafe 
of  growth)  the  effluvia  which  lie  deep,  being  fo  exhaled  to  the  roots. 

Mr.  Bidy  and  Mr.  Slade  being  with  me,  when  in  the  month  of  July  or 
Augud  I  was  carrying  out  my  dung  to  lay  on  land  that  was  fwordy,  in  order 
to  fpread  it,  and  turn  it  under  furrow,  they  "did  not  approve  of  that  hufbandry ; 

Mr.  Slade  faid,  he  found  it  a  much  better  way  to  carry  it  out  in  the  fpring, 
i.  e.  about  May,  to  lay  on  ground  not  apt  to  run  to  grafs,  and  let  it  be  waffl’d 
in,  which  will  mellow  the  ground,  and  hollow  it ;  and  then  turn  it  in  at  Mid- 
fummer,  and  fow  it  on  one  earth.  Mr.  Bidy  faid,  he  found  it  always  the  bed 
way,  if  dung  was  free  from  weeds,  and  fflort,  fuch  as  ox-dung  and  horfe- 
dung  that  would  fpit,  to  carry  it  out  on  the  ground  plough’d  up  to  fow  on 
one  earth,  a  little  before  you  fow  it,  and  drag  it  in  :  he  faid,  he  always  found 
the  bed  corn  by  fuch  huibandry,  and  would  have  perfuaded  me  to  try  it. 

§.  46.  It  feems  to  me,  that  the  grounds  near  the  houfe  ought  to  have  the  To  lay  pot 
dung,  in  regard  of  the  cheapnefs  of  carriage,  and  in  regard  that  three  loads ^"§near 
of  corn  may  be  carried  in  from  thence,  indead  of  one  from  a  farther  dis¬ 
tance;  and  if  fuch  grounds  confequently  by  rich  crops  of  grafs-feeds  maintain 
a  treble  dock,  what  matter  is  it  whether  the  grounds  at  a  didance  have  the 
dung  at  the  fird  hand  or  fecond,  I  mean  by  the  tails  of  ffleep  ?  Befides,  the 
richer  the  grounds  near  to  your  backfide  are,  the  more  they  will  anfwer  in 
the  produce  of  grafs,  and  in  being  of  more  general  conveniency,  as  in  main¬ 
taining  lambs  at  lambing-time,  in  fatting  hogs  by  broad  clover,  in  maintain¬ 
ing  horfes  and  mares  with  food,  in  bringing  good  goar-vetches,  in  the  eafy 
carting  of  a  good  burthen  of  grafs-feed-hay  ;  and,  if  not  folding,  other  me¬ 
thods  may  be  ufed  in  manuring  grounds  at  a  didance,  fuch  as  ploughing  in 
goar-vetches,  liming,  rags,  fowing  to  French  grafs,  watering,  &c.  —  The 
farmers  however  argue  from  experience,  that  we  mud  fometimes  change 
our  manure  from  the  fold  to  pot-dung,  and  not  always  fold  on  the  fame 
land. 

D  2  §.  47.  They 
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§.  47.  They  who  are  curious  in  felling  feed-corn,  will  not  allow  a  load  of 
corn  or  dung  at  harveft  to  come  through  their  wheat-fallow. 

§.  48.  If  dung  lies  near  the  corn-carting,  and  not  carried  out  before  har- 
vell,  fo  many  forts  of  corn  will  be  littered  in  it,  which  will  not  have  time  to. 

rot,  that  you  mud  expert  a  crop  foul  with  trumpery. 

k  40.  I  hold  it  much  the  better  way,  if  earth  be  carried  out  as  a  foil  to 
land,  not  to  fpread  the  earth  on  the  land  till  the  lad  earth  be  given  for  the 
corn,  and  then  to  fpread  it,  and  harrow  it  in  with  the  corn  with  new  har- 
row-tinings  or  drags 3  hereby  the  earth  will  not  be  buiied.  . 

§.  qo.  One  of  my  labourers  was  going  to  turn  the  dung  for  me  into  heaps 
in  the  foddering  barton  3  he  afked  me,  if  he  fhould  ftii  it  all  3  he  laid,  t\\  as 
bell:  to  turn  it  all,  and  not  lay  the  mixen  he  flung  up  on  the  top  of  the  reft  3 
for  though  ’twas  fomething  more  charge,  yet  ’twould  rot  the  better.  Faimer 
Elton  coming  by,  told  me,  I  did  well  in  it,  for  ’twas  much  the  better  way.  < 

§.  51.  If  draw,  not  half  dung,  be  carried  out  into  the  fields,  and  laid  111 
heaps,  and  after  rains  turned,  it  will  become  dung  in  good  time. 

Mr.  Raymond  of  Puck-Shipton  in  Wiltfhire  vifiting  me,  I  told  him,  I 
intended  to  dig  my  farm-yard  deep  into  holes,  whereabouts  the  kine  foddered, 
that  in  thofe  holes  I  might  let  the  wet  into  my  dung,^  that  it  might  rot  the 
better.  He  immediately  difapproved  much  of  it,  and  faid,  that  way  the  dung 
would  never  rot ;  for  ftraw  was  like  weed,  and  other  things,  which  lying  al¬ 
ways  wet  would  never  rot  3  but  that  which  would  make  ftraw  lot  was  to  et 
it  lie  often  wet  and  often  dry  3  therefore,  faid  he,  we  always  covet  as  dry  a 
farm-yard  as  we  can  get,  for  the  rains  will  wet  the  ftraw  often  enough  ,  or, 
if  it  chance  to  be  a  very  long  dry  feafon,  you  may  wet  it  by  tnrowing  water 
on  it.  —  I  have  fince  found  by  experience,  that,  ir  dung  lies  always  wet,  it 
will  not  heat  well,  nor  rot,  and  that  it  wades  itlelf  and  its  ftrength  by  the. 
wet  3  therefore  no  better  hufbandry  than  to  fling  it  into  a  heap. 

1701  was  a  mighty  corn-year,  and  a  year  which  ran  much  to  halm  ;  fo 
that  the  beads  could  not  eat  up  their  ftraw,  but  it  lay  in  the  baiton  not  half 
dung  3  I  propofed  carrying  out  the  draw  or  longidi  dung,  and  laying  it  on 
my  wheaten  lay  j  a  layer  of  draw,  and  a  layer  of  wet  and  lottenidi  dung, 
thinking  the  wet  and  tolerably  digeded  dung  might  rot  the  draw  3  but  John 
Stephens  of  Aftimonfworth,  and  farmer  Crofs  faid,  the  long  draw  had  better 
lie  in  the  barton  to  take  fome  rains,  and  then  being  well  wetted,  and  cairied 
forth,  it  might  by  the  wheat-feed-time  be  dung,  but,  according  to  the  way 
I  propofed,  by  that  time  it  would  produce  nothing  but  finnowy  or  moldy 

draw.  _  ... 

§.  52.  Columella  advifes  to  keep  dung  in  a  heap  till  it  rs  a  year  old,  and 

no  longer  3  for  after  that  age,  fays  he,  it  lofes  it  s  ftrength. 

That  new  dung  on  cold  land  will  run  corn  into  ftraw,  and  mane  a  great 
drew  of  corn,  I  doubt  not  3  but  I  do  believe,  the  dung  of  one  year  old  will 
produce  the  fuller  bodied  corn. — Ufing  dung  howevei  of  only  a  year  old,  to 
dung  a  wheaten  crop,  feems  to  be  the  occafion  of  the  gieat  pioduce  of 
weeds  in  our  corn-land  in  England. 

§■  53-  For 
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§.  53.  For  three  or  four  years  they  were  very  fond  at  Hufborne  inHamplhire  Time  and 
of  laying  their  dung  on  the  land,  and  fpreading  it  after  the  corn  was  fown  and 
harrowed;  but  they  grew  weary  of  it;  for  their  land  was  pretty  light  of  dung, 
itfelf,  and  the  worms  working  up  for  the  dung  made  it  too  light. 

I  was  going  from  Holt  through  Tilfhade  to  Salifbury  ;  Tilfhade  is  on  the 
downs ;  I  obferved  the  village  was  carrying  out  long  dung,  which  being  in 
or  about  October  (as  I  thought  an  improper  feafon)  it  invited  me  to  afk  the 
reafon.  They  told  me,  it  was  to  lay  on  their  ground  fowed  to  vetches,  and 
that  they  did  not  fow  their  vetches  till  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  October, 
when  their  wheat-land  was  fowed.  Quaere  farther  of  this  hufbandry  ;  for  it 
feems  to  me,  where  land  is  fowed  late,  it  muft  be  good  hufbandry,  and  bring 
the  vetches  forward,  and  warm,  and  comfort  them,  efpecially  where  land 
is  light  and  weak,  as  it  is  generally  about  Tilfhade,  being  a  fine  barley- 
land. 

Farmer  Elton  advifed  me  always,  when  I  carried  my  dung  out  into,  the 
ground,  to  fpread  it  immediately  ;  it  will,  faid  he,  make  the  ground  kirnel 
and  fallow  better,  whereas  to  leave  it  in  the  heaps  will  rather  hurt  the  corn, 
and  make  it  lodge  and  grow  up  rank.  — But,  faid  Oliver  afterwards,  when  l 
was  talking  to  him  of  it,  we  often  lay  it  in  heaps  on  the  ground  ;  and  in  fuch 
cafe,  when  we  carry  it  on  the  land,  we  dig  away  from  the  mixen  tne  earth 
underneath  about  half  a  foot. 

I  was  obferving  to  farmer  Biggs,  that  farmer  Bond  of  Highclear  flung  no 
dung,  in  the  fpurning  or  fpreading  it,  into  the  furrows,  but  carried  a  fpit  all 
along  from  the  heap,  and  fpread  it  near  to  the  brink  of  the  furrows,  and  fo 
fpurned  to  it.  John  Biggs  faid,  he  never  faw  it  done,  but  that  doubtlefs- 
’twas  a  very  good  way  ;  for  to  fling  dung  into  the  furrows  was  to  double  dung 
them,  by  reafon  that  on  each  fide  the  furrow  a  furrow  was  veered  in  on  the 

furrow - p  Prudent  hufbandmen,  fays  Columella,  choofe  to  lay  their  dung- 

on  the  upper  ground  rather  than  on  the  lower  (or  to  dung  the  ridges  rathe? 
than  the  furrows)  becaufe  the  rains  will  wafh  down  the  richer  particles. 

Qu$re,  if  ploughing  in  dung  at  flirring  time  may  not  be  belt,  becaufe  of 
making  the  weeds  grow,  which  are  ploughed  in  at  fowing  the  wheat. 

Columella  advifes  to  plough  in  dung  as  foon  as  it  is  fpread,  that  it’s  flrength 
may  not  be  exhaufted  by  the  power  of  the  fun,  and  that  the  ground  may 
be  mellowed  and  enriched  by  thus  lying  mixed  with  it ;  therefore,  adds  he,, 
you  ought  not  to  fpread  more  dung  than  you  can  plough  in  a  day  k 

p  Prudentes  agricolae  etiam  in  aratis  collem  magis  quam  vallem  ftercorant,  quia  pluviae  Tem¬ 
per  omnem  pinguiorem  materiam  in  ima  deducunt.  Columella,  lib.  2.  ch,  18. 

s  Disjedtum  protinus  fimum  inarari,  et  obrui  convenit,  ne  fobs  habitu  vires  ami'ttat,  et  utper- 
mifta  humus  praedidto  alimento  pinguefcat ;  itaque,  cum  in  agro  difponentur  acervi  ftercoris,  non 
debet  major  modus  eorum  diffipari,  quam  quem  bubulci  eodem  die  poffint  obruere.  Columella,  lib, 

8.  fo.  1 00, 
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Of  dunged 
land  in  a  wet 
year. 


Of  dunging 
land  that  is 
hard  plough¬ 
ed. 

The  bell 
ground  ought 
to  be  mod  and 
principally 
improved. 


Wet  ground 
to  be  dunged 
more  than 
dry. 

Of  fuiting 
your  dung  to 
your  foil. 


METHOD  of  manuring  different  LANDS. 

§.  54.  Dunged  land,  in  a  wet  year,  bears  the  worft  corn,  especially  if  it 
be  low  ftiff  land  ;  for  dung  then  holdeth  the  moiflure,  and  the  ground 
being  then  wet  withal,  commonly  doth  produce  a  great  many  weeds, 
which  can  digeft  the  fpirit  of  the  earth  and  water  better  than  the  corn 
can,  becaufe  they  grow  much  quicker.  Cook,  fo.  31. 

§.  55.  Ground  hard  ploughed  is  apt  to  run  to  weeds,  and  dunging  it,  or 
folding  on  it  early  will  make  it  more  fubjedt  fo  to  do  ;  for  that  will  promote 
and  forward  the  natural  produce  of  the  ground. 

§.  56.  When  we  go  on  the  improvements  of  land  by  dung,  fold,  or  other 
manures,  it  ought  firft  to  be  conlidered,  what  return  we  expedt  of  profit;  upon 
which  confideration,  I  think,  the  gentleman,  who  undertakes  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  own  land,  ought  firft  to  apply  his  manures  in  improvements  to 
his  clay-arable  and  mixt-arable  ;  becaufe  the  fame  expence  fhall  double  the 
value  of  fuch  lands,  and  thereby  render  an  acre  of  10  s.  per  ann.  to  be 

worth  20  s. - Whereas  the  fame  expence  on  poor  white  land,  or  poor  lan- 

dy  land,  &c.  of  perhaps  no  more  than  1  s.  per  acre,  though  it  augments  the 
value  of  the  acre  four  times,  is  an  improvement  but  of  4  s.  per  acre  per  ann.  and 
then  the  improvements  on  fuch  poor  lands  are  not  fo  lafting.  ’Tis  true  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  one  fort  of  manure  always  to  be  applied  to  white,  fandy,  or 
poor  light  lands  from  the  firft  entrance  into  hufbandry,  which  is  your  marles 
and  ftrong  earths,  from  whencefoever  they  are  removed.  From  hence 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  thofe  do  not  beft,  who,  when  they  build  farm- 
houfes,  choofe  the  fituation  on  the  1110ft  barren  parts  ;  for,  if  their  grounds 
be  healthy,  and  not  worth  above  10  s.  per  acre  per  ann.  ’tis  more  profitable 
to  have  the  fituation  of  a  farm  there. 

Land  that  is  worth  5  s.  per  acre,  and  land  that  is  worth  10  s.  per  acre, 
and  land  that  will  bear  two  quarters  per  acre,  and  land  that  will  bear  lour 
quarters  per  acre,  do  differ  vaftly  in  proportion  of  value  ;  for,  whereas  the 
land  that  is  worth  10  s.  per  acre  is  only  double  the  value  of  that  which  is 
worth  5,  the  land  that  will  bear  four  quarters  may  very  well  be  worth  ten 
times  the  value  of  the  land  that  will  bear  but  two  quarters ;  becaufe  the 
price  of  feeding,  dunging,  folding,  fowing,  ploughing,  weeding,  mowing 
or  reaping,  &c.  of  the  four  quarters  per  acre  barley  is  no  more  than  of  the 
two  quarters  per  acre  barley. 

§.  57.  Palladius  tells  us,  that  a  wet  foil  requires  more  dung  than  a  dry 
one  r. 

§.  58.  Monfieur  de  Quinteny’s  obfervation,  .  abridged  by  London  and 
Wife,  fo.  29,  is  as  follows,  viz.  Since  the  great  defers  of  earth  are  too  much 

moifture, 

r  Ager  aquofus  plus  flercoris  quaerit,  ficcus  minus.  Pallad.  lib.  1,  fe<St.  6, 
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moidure,  coldnefs,  and  heavinefs,  as  alfo  lightnefs,  and  an  inclination  to 
parching,  fo  amongd  dungs  Tome  are  fat  and  cooling,  as  the  dung  of  oxen 
and  cows  ;  others  hot  and  light,  as  fheep,  horfes,  and  pigeons-dung  :  and 
whereas  the  remedy  mull  have  virtues  contrary  to  the  didemper  it  is  to 
cure  3  therefore  hot  and  dry  dungs  mull  be  ufed  in  cold,  moid,  heavy  earths, 
and  open  and  loofe  dung,  in  lean,  dry,  light  earths,  to  make  them  fatter 
and  clofer. 

§,  59.  If  you  lay  dung  on  a  fandy  or  rocky  ground,  where  it  will  be  Dung  on 
weeping  away,  the  oftener,  and  lefs  at  a  time  you  lay,  fo  much  the  better  3  how^obehid 
for  if  one  lay  treble  the  quantity,  it  will  as  foon  pafs  through  as  a  lefs  on. 
quantity. 

§.  60.  It  feems  to  me,  that  he  who  fows  whitifh  land  to  wheat,  and  dungs  Time  of  dung- 
it,  ought  to  dung  it  early  in  the  year,  and  plough  it  in,  that  fo  the  earth  may  whltifll 
have  time  to  drink  it  up  ;  for,  if  white  land  be  dunged  late,  being  of  a  dry 
nature,  the  wheat  will  have  little  goodnefs  from  it :  I  experienced  this  to 
my  coif. 

§.  61.  I  had  been  to  view  a  neighbouring  farmer’s  black,  moorifh  earth,  Manure  for 
which  was  truly  of  the  nature  of  black  heath:  I  afked  him,  what  manure  j^k’ moorilh 
he  found  bed:  for  fuch  land  3  he  anfwered  me,  to  fling  pigeons-dung  or 
malt-duff  upon  the  furface  of  it 3  nay,  faid  he,  if  I  dung  it,  I  fling  dung 
upon  it  after  ’tis  fowed.  And  truly  I  think  this  the  belt  way  to  manage  fuch 
land  3  for  hereby  the  dung  will  be  kept  longed:  in  the  ground,  which  is  too 
apt  to  run  downwards,  and  to  be  loft  in  ploughing  it  in,  and  to  wadi  away  3 
and  if  fuch  ground  was  never  fowed  but  one  crop  at  a  time,  and  laid  down 
to  grafs,  and  the  goodnefs  of  the  furface  turned  in,  for  a  fecond  crop,  it  would 
I  believe  be  bed:  3  and  if  it  was  refredied  again  by  a  fprinkling  of  pigeons- 
dung,  whild  the  crop  is  growing,  it  would  not  be  amifs. 

§.  62.  The  wet  fpewy  clays  about  Holt  in  Wiltdiire  (of  which  fort,  as  Caufe  why 
well  as  in  other  places,  there  are  abundance)  are  obferved  by  the  mod  experi-  wet  fpewy 
enced  perfons  in  hufbandry  not  to  anfwer  the  dedgns  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  improved  "by 
improve  by  dung  3  the  reafon  of  which  I  fully  obferved  this  fpring  3  (anno  dunging. 
1707)  3  for  being  here  (at  Holt)  in  the  month  of  March,  when  the  wind 
was  very  bufy,  every  lugg  fquare  of  the  ground  cleft  many  thoufand  ways,  fo 
that  there  was  not  a  piece  of  earth  to  be  feen,  on  which  one  might  fet 
the  foie  of  one’s  foot,  but  it  had  large  gapings  in  it.  The  fame  alfo  it  dif¬ 
fers  in  the  heat  of  dimmer  3  from  whence  it  is  plain,  that  though  thefe  lands 
are  of  a  drong  clay,  which  generally  pay  for  their  manure  the  bed,  yet  being 
in  this  cafe  too  obdinate,  and  clung  fo  that  they  could  not  eadly  dry,  with¬ 
out  fplitting  jud  like  green  boards,  the  moidure  of  all  manures  mud  needs 
be  wadied  down,  when  rains  come,  through  many  hiatus’s,  which  in  a 
mod  hungry  manner  feem  to  gape  for  the  vital  fubdance  of  the  earth  3  and  fo 
the  foil  is  immediately  carried  down  below  the  roots  of  all  vegetables. 

§.  63.  Difeourfing  with  feveral  farmers  about  the  bed  way  to  lay  dung  on  Whether  to* 
the  ground,  whether  on  the  lay-land  or  fallows,  they  feemed  in  general  to  °^s 

agree,  that  the  bed  hufbandry  was  to  lay  it  on  the  wheat-fallows,  and  then  fallows. 

to 
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to  ftir  it  lightly  in,  if  the  land  be  ftrong  lay-ground  ;  for  if  it  be  laid  on 
the  lay,  and  then  ploughed  in,  it  will  be  apt  to  break  up  fo  deep,  and 
thereby  the  dung  be  fo  covered,  that  it  will  hardly  turn  up  in  the  other 
ftirrings  afterwards. 

When  to  §.  64.  1  found  by  experience  this  year  (1701)  that  the  earlier  dung,  or 

dung  mea-  efpecially  pond-mud,  and  coal-afhes,  are  laid  on  the  meads,  fo  that  they 
dows-  may  be  wafhed  in,  the  better  the  grafs  may  be  mowed. 

Benefit  of  65.  To  dung  meadows  and  make  them  very  rich  in  our  hill-country, 

dunging  them.  .g  exceqent  hufbandry,  not  only  for  the  greater  quantity  of  hay  they  pro¬ 
duce,  but  becaufe  thereby  they  yield  a  good  bite  of  grafs  at  lambing-time, 
which  is  to  be  valued  according  to  the  occafion,  and  with  which  we  can¬ 
not  be  fupplied  for  money  :  the  after-mafs  alfo,  which  is  much  the  greater, 
for  it,  leffens’  the  confumption  of  corn  by  horles,  and  makes  a  halt  cow  fat, 
with  neither  of  which  one  can  be  fupplied  but  at  unreafonable  rates. 

When  to  §.  66.  In  March  this  year  (1706)  I  folded  at  lambing-time  part  of  a 

dung  them.  anq  fed  the  whole  mead  that  year  ;  but  both  cows  and  horfes  negleded 

that  part  that  had  been  folded,  and  fuffered  it  to  grow  up  to  great  ranknefs  ; 
whereas  the  other  part  of  the  mead,  efpecially  the  fideling  piece,  which 
had  alhes  laid  on  it  in  the  winter,  they  eat  very  bare  ;  by  which  I  do  infer, 
all  forts  of  dung  ought  to  be  laid  on  in  October,  that  the  heat  of  them  may 
be  wafted  by  fpring,  and  not  taint  the  juices  of  the  grafs,  and  that  allies 
make  the  fweeter  grafs. 

Straw,  lay  it  ^  67.  1  had  farmer  Biggs,  Bachelour,  and  Crap,  three  excellent  farmers, 

on  the  mea-  •  ^  —  j  difcourfe  about  the  improvement  of  meadows,  they  all 

ter.  allowed  of  the  bringing  ftraw  thereon  in  the  winter,  for  the  worms  to  draw 

it  in,  to  be  very  exceeding  good  hufbandry  ;  and*farmer  Bachelour  faid,  he 
knew  of  nothing  better  than  old  thatch  fo  drawn  in  upon  meadows. 

Dung  for  bar-  §,  68.  I  believe  that  fine  mortar-earth  or  mixed  mold,  which  is  excellent 

ley  land.  aQOq  f0ii  for  barley,  carries  the  finer  barley  for  being  dung’d  ;  for  the  dung 

mends  the  deficiency  of  fuch  ground,  which  is  inclinable  to  be  too  poor  ; 
but  I  do  believe,  on  coarfe  clay-land,  whereon  the  barley  runs  naturally 
coarfe,  dung  rather  makes  it  the  coarfer  ;  for  the  infirmity  of  fuch  ground  is 
to  be  too  rank,  and  coarfe,  and  is  ftill  coarfer  for  the  dung. 

Cat-  and  bar-  §•  69.  They  never  dung  oats  nor  barley  in  Hants.  In  the  hill-country  oats 
ley  not  dunged  do  well  without  dung,  and  baney  has  the  ftiength  of  the  dung  fufficiendy 
in  the  hill-  after  t}ie  wheaten  crop. 

count17,  §.  70.  I  was  telling  an  experienced  farmer,  that  I  had  ploughed  down  the 

l?ndiet?in5  linchet  of  a  certain  acre;  and  that  my  bailiff  foretold  me,  I  fhould  have  the 
pooreft  wheat  on  that  linchet ;  which  I  wondered  at,  in  regard  of  the  rich- 
nefs  of  the  ground;  his  reafon  was,  that  the  harrows  would  draw  down  all 
*  Mold.  the  good  *  grete  on  the  half  lugg-lands-breadth  below.  The  farmer  faid, 
’twas  very  true,  that  in  about  three  years  ploughing  ’twould  be  fo,  but  not 
in  one  year,  as  he  knew  by  experience  ;  therefore  the  biws  of  the  linchets 
are  to  be  well  dunged.  This  argues,  to  dung  a  linchet  you  muff  lay  the 
heaps  above  it. 

§.71.  Though 
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§.71.  Though  I  approve  not  of  dunging  French  grafs,  nor  clover,  for  Of  dunging 
real'ons  given  in  another  place,  yet  it  is  proper  to  dung  rye-grafs ;  for  there-  rye-grafi- 
by  the  roots  of  it  will  tillow  and  mat  the  more  on  the  ground,  and  will  con- 
fequently  occafion  the  greater  deftrudtion  and  fuppreffion  of  the  couch- 
grafs. 


Of.  CHALK  and  chalking  LANDS. 

§.  72.  Pliny  tells  of  the  cuftom  of  the  Britons  to  chalk  their  lands 
to  great  improvement,  which,  he  fays,  laded  their  lives,  lib.  17. 
c.  8. 

§.  73.  It  is  faid  in  general,  that  chalking  is  better  for  the  father  than  the  d  ifferent  opi- 
fon  ;  however,  others  agree,  it  is  as  good  an  improvement  for  twenty  years  nions  about 
as  dung  ;  and  that  the  clay-land  has  been  always  the  better  for  it.  chalking. 

§.  74.  Farmer  Farthing,  farmer  Wey,  and  divers  others  of  the  Ifle  of  Chalk  not  to 
Wight,  all  agreed,  that  chalk  fhould  not  be  ploughed  in  too  deep,  but  kept  be  ploughed 
above  ground  as  long  as  poffible  ;  for  it  would  be  apt  enough  of  itfelf  to  fink 11 
down  and  be  buried ;  on  which  farmer  Farthing  took  occafion  to  fay,  that 
Col.  Flemming,  in  moring  and  grubbing  up  wood,  had  to  his  knowledge 
found  whole  beds  of  chalk,  an  half  fpit  thick,  half  a  yard  or  near  a  yard 
deep  in  the  ground,  which,  without  doubt,  was  nothing  elfe  but  the  chalk 
laid  in  the  ground  before  it  was  made  coppice  ;  for  the  chalk  was  of  that 
nature,  that  it  would  fink  downwards  till  it  became  a  bed  of  chalk :  to  this 
they  all  agreed,  but  feemed  to  talk  of  it,  as  if  it  funk  in  whole  bits  and 
pieces ;  but  I  told  them,  the  truth  of  the  cafe  could  be  no  other  than  this ; 
the  rain  wafhed  continually  the  chalk  off  by  a  white  water,  the  fediment  of 
which,  when  it  came  to  the  clay,  there  fettled,  and  became  a  vein  or  bed  of 
chalk,  and  then  fettled  into  a  folid  body  ;  but  in  that  folid  body  it  never  did 
fink,  for  that  was  impoffible  :  chalk,  however,  by  being  ploughed  in,  with¬ 
out  giving  it  time  to  wade,  may  perhaps  be  turned  down  and  buried  too 
deep,  and  being  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  may  not  be  ploughed  up 
again. 

§.  75.  Chalk  is  not  an  improver  to  land  in  the  fame  way  as  dung,  which  How  chalk 
gives  virtue  to  the  land,  and  improves  it  by  a  fat,  fait,  nitrous  quality,  and  ^poves  land, 
by  communicating  to  it  the  very  principles  of  vegetation  ;  but  chalk  is  rather 
an  improver  to  land,  as  it  is  a  great  fweetener  to  four  land,  but  more  efpe- 
ciallv  as  it  opens  the  pores  and  particles  of  the  land,  and  enables  it  to  give 
up  all  it’s  flrength,  even  till  it  is  a  caput  mortuum  ;  fo  that  chalk  is  not  like 
dung,  rich  in  it’s  own  nature,  but  only  mellows  the  land,  fo  as  to  loofen  the 
parts,  thereby  enabling  every  particle  of  it  to  communicate  it’s  vegetative 
principle;  for  which  reafon,  it  is  true,  that  land  abufed  by  over-ploughing 
after  chalking,  or  ploughed  as  long  as  it  would  carry  corn,  will  be  laid 
down  to  grafs  in  a  poorer  condition  than  land  can  be  when  only  dunged; 
for  it  is  almofl  impoffible  to  draw  out  the  goodnefs  of  fuch  land,  inafmuch 
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as  without  chalk  ’tis  impofhble  to  loofen  its  parts,  and  unlock  eveiy  clot,  to 
let  it’s  virtue  fly  out ;  fo  that,  properly  fpeaking,  chalk  is  rather  a  midwife 
to  deliver  the  land  of  it’s  fruitfulnefs,  than  what  gives  the  fruitful  principles 
of  vegetation  to  it. 

§.  76.  Chalk  is  commonly  the  greateft  improvement  of  thofe  lands  that  lie 
fartheft  from  it ;  becaufe  the  lands  that  lie  near  it,  partake  and  have  too  much 
of  the  nature  of  the  chalk  in  them:  they  commonly  lay  twelve  or  fourteen 
loads  of  chalk  upon  an  acre,  where  they  lay  it  Angle,  which  will  upon  fome 
lands  caufe  extraordinary  crops  of  corn  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  together ; 
and,  where  ’tis  laid  on  grafs-grounds,  it  will  not  fo  much  increafe  the  bulk  of 
it,  as  it  will  make  the  grafs  fweet,  fo  as  to  caufe  cattle  to  fat  fpeedily,  and 
cows  to  give  thick  milk.  J.  Mortimer,  Efq;  F.  R.  S.  fo.  70. 

In  the  Ifle  of  Wight  they  fometimes  lay  twenty-five  waggon  loads  of  chalk 
on  an  acre  ;  their  chalk  is  of  a  fat  foapy  kind,  and  they  call  it  marie.  The 
farmers  in  the  hundreds  of  Eflfex  bring  their  chalk  as  far  as  from  Gravefend, 
but  lay  not  fo  much  on  an  acre  by  half  as  thofe  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight. 

§.  77.  If  chalk  be  dug  out  of  the  pit,  and  lie  a  fummer  before  it  be  Mat¬ 
tered,  it  will  be  fo  hardened  and  dryed,  that  it  will  not  eafily  flat  or  difiolve  ; 
therefore  it  fhould  be  dug  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  laid  on  the  ground 
forthwith ;  it  cannot  however  be  fo  well  carried  in  winter,  the  days  being  Ihort, 
and,  being  more  fat  and  clammy  at  that  feafon,  you  cannot  load  it  fo  faft  as 
in  fummer. 

§.  78.  Mr.  Worlidge  in  his  art  of  gardening,  fo.-  13,  fays,  that  you  may 
hodightknd. deal  with  chalky-land  as  with  clay-land,  tho’  in  a  moderate  way  for  chalky- 
'  land  is  naturally  cold,  and  therefore  requires  warm  applications ;  it  is  alfo  fad, 
and  will  the  better  bear  with  light  compofts,  wliich  is  the  reafon  that  chalk 
is  fo  great  an  improver  of  light,  hot,  and  dry  grounds,  efpecially  having  fuf- 
fered  a  calcination.  # 

Chalk  fink*  §.  79.  If  chalk  be  laid  on  clay,  it  will  in  time  be  loft,  and  the  ground 

15™' eS,and  a§ain  return  to  it>s  clay j  and  clay be  laid  011  clialk> in  time  the  clay wib  be 

loft,  and  the  ground  return  again  to  it’s  chalky  fubftance.  Many  people 
think  the  land,  on  which  the  other  is  laid  for  a  manure,  being  predominant, 
converts  the  manure  into  it’s  own  foil ;  but  I  conceive  in  both  cafes  the  chalk 
and  clay  is  filtrated  through  the  land  on  which  ’tis  laid  by  time,  and,  being 
foluble  by  rains  into  fmall  corpufcles,  is  wafhed  through  the  land  on  which 
’tis  laid  ;  for  neither  of  thele  manures  is  able  to  unite  in  it’s  fineft  corpufcles 
with  the  corpufcles  of  the  land  on  which  it  is  laid,  fo  as  to  make  fo  ftrid  an 
union  and  texture  with  it  as  the  land  doth  with  it’s  felf,  and  is  therefore  liable 
to  be  born  downwards  with  rains,  till  no  fign  of  it  be  left. 

Chalk  on  §.  80.  I  was  arguing  with  Dr.  Heron  how  beneficial  it  was  to  chalk  mea- 
meadows.  q0ws,  even  in  the  hill-country  :  he  aflured  me,  that  fome  of  the  notable 

hulbandmen  of  Woodhay  in  Hampfhire  had  told  him,  ’twas  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  with  tenants,  three'  or  four  years  before  they  left  their  farms,  to  chalk 
their  meadows ;  whereby  ’tis  true  they  would  for  three  or  four  years  fling  out 
a  great  crop  of  grafs,  but  then  they  would  be  much  the  worfe  for  it  ever  after ; 
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and  this  feems  to  carry  fome  reafon  with  it ;  for  the  chalk  fo  mellows  and  opens 
the  pores  of  the  meadow,  that  it  enables  the  land  to  exhauft  it’s  ftrength  in  all 
parts :  for  chalk  does  not  carry  fo  much  fatnefs  as  dung  does  to  the  land  ’tis 
laid  on  j  but  it  difpofes  the  land  to  bear  fuch  crops  by  it’s  fweetrefs,  and  well 
difpcfing  of,  and  corredling  an  ill  quality  the  land  had  before  :  but  Rill  I  fee 
not  that  this  is  any  objection  to  chalking  of  meadows,  provided,  whilft  by 
virtue  cf  the  chalk  they  are  bearing  fuch  burthens,  you  fee  they  be  refrefh’d 
with  dung. 

Though  chalk  laid  on  meadows  enables  them  to  give  a  great  crop  for  three  Id.  and  on 
or  four  years,  and  will  then  impoverish  them,  yet  I  take  it  to  hold  quite  con-  Pallure* 
trary  in  pafture  ;  for  the  grals  being  thereby  fo  much  fweetened  and  increafed, 
keeps  conftantly  fo  much  the  more  ftock,  by  which  it  is  maintained  always  in 
the  fame  vigor. 

§.  8 1.  I  do  fuppofe  that  chalk  laid  on  fandy,  or  wrood-feary  ground  laid  up  Chalk  good 
for  pafture,  may  wafh  an.d  fink  in,  and  fill  up  the  interftices,  and  thereby  con-  ^ 
folidate  and  mend  the  texture  of  fuch  ground,  and  fweeten  it,  as  it  is  a  great  the  reafon^ 
alkali  j  and  tho’  by  time  moft  of  the  chalk  may  be  wafhed  downwards,  fo  that 
the  ground  may  lofe  the  virtue,  yet  I  do  fuppofe  the  ftrength  of  the  ground 
may  ftill  continue  much  the  better,  by  reafon  that  fuch  manure  having  made 
the  fword  of  the  grafs  come  thicker  and  fweeter,  the  good  pafturage  on  both 
accounts  enlarges  the  quantity,  and  betters  the  quality  of  dung  the  cattle  leave 
on  it,  which  in  return  maintains  a  better  coat  and  furface  to  the  ground :  and 
as  chalk  fills  up  the  vacuities  of  fandy,  or  wood-feary  ground,  fo  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  infinuates  it’s  particles  into  obftinate  claiy  and  ftrong  land,  and  divides 
it,  by  making  in  a  manner  a  fciflure,  thereby  hollowing  and  mellowing  it ; 
fo  the  two  contrary  extreams  are  cured  by  chalk. 

§.  82.  Chalk  laid  on  hop-clover  and  rye-grals  is  a  mighty  fweetener,  and  Chalk  im- 
improver  of  thole  grades,  being  laid  upon  it  after  harveft,  at  the  beginning  pr°^es  h°dp' 
of  winter,  or  whenfoever  one  can  belt  tend  it;  it  will  quickly  Ihew  the  bene-  rye  grafs. 
fit,  efpecially  if  the  ground  be  of  a  four  clay,  and  apt  to  run  to  coarfe  grafs. 


Of  LIME  and  liming  LANDS. 

§.83.  All  forts  of  flints  will  make  an  extraordinary  lime,  but  they  are 
hard  to  burn  except  in  a  reverberatory  kiln,  becaufe  they  are  apt  to  run  to 
glafs.  Mortimer,  fo.  70. 

§.  84.  December  9th  1699,  I  went  to  Gracedieu,  and  difcours’d  with  the  Ofalime- 
perfon  who  rents  the  lime-kilns  of  Sir  Ambrofe  Phillipps  ;  and,  two  or  three 
of  his  workmen  being  prefent,  I  with  them  took  the  meafures  of  the  kilns,  Leicefteriliire. 
which  was  2  \  yards  high  from  the  very  bottom  to  the  top,  one  yard  length- 
wife  in  the  bottom,  and  two  feet  wide  :  they  told  me,  that  I  muft  take  care 
not  to  widen  it  too  much  at  top,  not  exceeding  two  yards,  by  reafon  of  the 
greater  oonfumption  of  coals;  for  the  more  gradual  the  widening  is,  the  better: 
there  was  a  layer  of  bricks  run  within  fide  of  the  kiln,  a-crofs,  between  the 
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two  vent-holes  where  they  draw  out  the  lime,  for  the  better  fupport  of  the 
lime  from  tumbling  down  too  foon.  They  burnt  with  culm,  or  coal-llac  , 
which  they  accounted  as  well,  or  better  than  the  other  coal  and  colts  but  i  s. 
per  load,  whereas  the  fine  coal  would  coft  6  s.— The  kiln  had  five  air-holes, 
two  on  each  fide  of  the  bottom,  and  two  on  each  fide  of  the  top,  and  one  in 
the  middle,  of  about  a  brick  thicknefs  wide  ;  the  (tone  is  veiy  hard,  and  they 
faid,  three  quarters  of  coal  would  only  burn  feven  or  eight  quarters  ..of dime; 
the  larger  the  kiln  the  more  profitable.  There  was  a  done  that  laid  the 
length  °of  the  kiln  to  keep  up  the  walls  from  falling:  the  wall  of  the i  kiln 
a  gain  ft  the  bank  was  but  the  thicknefs  of  a  brick,  but  the  oppofite  fide  a 
bncl:  length  in  thicknefs.  This  kiln  would  burn  twelve  quarters  or  lime  in 

twenty-four  hours.  ,  . 

Id  in  tiie  me  Farmer  Farthing,  (of  the  Ifle  of  Wight)  when  I  view  d  his  lime-kiln,  to  d 
of  Wight.  mc  i  muft  not  l'et  up  a  kiln  to  burn  above  eighty  quarters  at  a  time  ;  he  burns 
but’  fixty  ;  that  the  kiln  muft  be  made  to  belly  like  a  ftone-mugy  that  the 
flame  may  be  beat  down  by  the  narrownefsofthc  top,  and  check  d  from  hying 
out  too  fall.  The  kiln  will  be  two  days  and  two  nights  burning  The 
chalk  muft  be  arch’d  over  the  fire  like  an  oven,  and  carefully  laid,  left  H 
tumble  in.— In  his  kiln,  to  burn  fixty  quarters  he  ufed  to  confume  two  hun¬ 
dred  furze-faggots;  but  now,  as  a  great  improvement  in  the  price  of  uming 
he  ufes  peat  in  heating  the  kiln,  and  furze-faggots  afterwards  and  can  heat 
his  kiln  with  two  thoufand  of  peat,  and  bum  it  off  to  lime  with  five  hundre 
furze-faggots.  Of  their  country  peat,  he  fays,  one  may  bring  a  thoufand  in  a 
waggon"  Note,  the  defign  of  the  peat  (being  a  flack  fire)  is  only  to.diy  the 
maTle  or  chalk  by  degrees,  in  order  for  the  furze-faggots  to  burn  it  off  to 
lime  ;  for  if  the  fire  be  not  flack  and  gentle,  the  chalk  or  mar  e  drying  too  fa  t 
will  fly,  and  the  arch  with  the  chalk  fall  down;  therefore  when  they  uted  all 
furze-faggots,  and  no  peat,  he  ufed  not  to  put  the  furzes  at  firft  into  tne 
oven  of  the  kiln,  becaufe  the  fire  would  then  be  too  fierce,  but  only  put  the 
ends  lighted  to  the  mouth  of  the  oven,  and  flack’d  the  fire  as  he  faw  occafion, 
by  it’s  beginning  to  fly,  which  was  a  great  trouble,  and  made  a  great  wane  of 
the  furzes,  whereas  the  peat  is  all  put  into  the  oven.  When  the  kiln  is  fit 
for  the  furzes  to  be  lighted,  one  may  try  by  feeing  whether  the  marie  or  chalk 
will  bear  their  blazing  without  flying,  and,  when  the  furzes  are  let  on  fire, 
one  may  know  when  the  lime  is  thoroughly  made  by  the  flame  iffuing  out  at 
top  •  for  the  flame  will  break  out  of  the  kiln  for  three  or  four  hours  red  ;  but 
when  the  topmoft  chalk  is  lime  (and  then  of  courfe  the  undermoft  is  io)  the 
flame  will  be  pale,  like  the  flame  of  a  candle.  He  flunks  what  I  make  lime 
of,  being  chalk,  and  not  a  chalky  marie,  as  theirs  is,  may  be  penedted  with 
lefs  fuel  than  theirs,  which  is  of  a  moifter  nature.— As  foon  as  ever  it  is  burnt 
he  carries  it  out,  and,  when  it  is  flack’d,  fpreads  it.  It  muft  be  carried  out, 
tho’  never  fo  wet,  otherwife  it  will  give  with  wet  weather,  and  run  together 
to  a  plaifter,  that  it  cannot  be  dug  up  without  great  difficulty  with  mattocks; 
this  muft  be  done,  tho’  it  is  very  troublefome  to  remove  it  in  wet  weather  ;  for 

it  will  bum  the  mens  hands,  and  blifter  them.  He  lays  a  bufliel  and  half  on 
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a  lugg-fquare,  which  is  about  thirty  quarters  on  an  acre.  It  muft  be  fpread 
the  fir  ft  ftill  day,  as  foon  as  Hack’d,  and  very  carefully,  for  in  the  true  fpreading 
of  it  is  a  great  advantage,  and  ftirr’d  (hallow  in. — Two  men  muft  attend  the 
burning,  who  have  each  I2d.  per  day,  and  12  d.  per  night,  and  victuals:  — 
the  man  who  lays  the  chalk  in  has  2  s.  6  d.  for  doing  it.—  Quasre,  If  bean- 
ftalks  well  dry’d  may  not  make  a  fire  almoft  as  good  as  furze.— I  was  after¬ 
wards  telling  Mr.  Thomas  Beach  in  Wilts,  that  I  thought  the  way  of  burning 
lime  with  peat  was  not  practicable  with  them,  becaufe  they  made  it  of  a  hard 
Bone,  which  the  peat*  could  not  work  on  :  but  he  faid,  he  was  of  another 
opinion  ;  for  in  the  north,  he  knew  very  well,  they  burnt  the  iron-oar,  and 
melted  it  with  peat ;  therefore  he  was  fure,  ’twould  be  a  fire  ftrong  enough 
to  burn  the  lime-ftone. — Four  or  five  hundred  faggots  lefs  will  burn  a  kiln, 
where  the  chalk  is  dry;  therefore  it  is  of  confequence  to  have  your  chalk  dug 
a  week  before,  that  it  may  dry. 

§.  85.  Morris,  my  tenant  in  the  Ifie  of  Wight,  and  brick-burner,  who  L™e ^ 
came  to  burn  lime  for  me,  affures  me,  that  in  the  ifland  they  have  tried  f0on^s flatbed! 
all  forts  of  ways  of  burning  lime,  and  ufing  it ;  and  that  by  experience  they 
have  found  it  the  better  way,  when  they  have  covered  the  heaps  of  lime  with 
earth,  to  plough  it  in,  and  lpurn  or  fpread  it  immediately  as  foon  as  it  is  flatted 
fit  for  fpurning,  rather  than  to  let  it  lie  long  covered  with  the  earth  in  heaps ; 
and  that  the  beft  way  of  all,  they  have  found,  is,  not  to  carry  it  out  into  the 
field  till  the  third  earth  that  they  plough  for  fowing  their  wheat,  and  then  on 
the  firft  flatting  they  have  fpurned  it ;  and,  tho’  the  ploughing- in  in  fuch  cafe 
has  burnt  theliairoff  their  horfes  heels,  yet  it  has  not  hurt  the  wheat,  but 
they  have  then  had  the  beft  wheat.— Note,  I  do  judge  the  letting  the  lime  lie  in 
heaps,  mixt  with  heaps  of  earth,  for  a  long  time,  in  Somerfetfhire,  &c.  is  be¬ 
caufe  the  fallows  will  not  work  fine  enough  without  being  long  expofed  to 
the  fun,  and,  if  fo,  the  lime  would  not  be  well  difperfed,  to  the  great  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  ground  ;  but,  in  lands  working  mellow,  I  am  of  Morris’s 
opinion. 

§.  86.  I  burnt  a  kiln  of  lime  to  a  greater  degree  than  ordinary,  fo  that  the  Sign  of  good 
bricks  were  all  glazed,  and  in  making  and  wetting  up  the  lime  I  particularly  hrne- 
obferved  the  water,  as  foon  as  flung  on,  to  boil  and  dance  more  than  ordinary, 
and  the  lime  to  heave  more,  and  in  bulk  the  mortar  (tho’  the  content  oflime 
in  bufhels  was  the  fame)  was  much  bigger  :  1  obferved  it  to  the  mafons,  who 
feemed  much  pleafed  with  the  goodnefs  of  the  lime.— On  which  one  of  the 
labourers  obferved,  that  the  cafe  oflime  was  the  fame  as  of  bread  corn  ;  for 
as  the  drier  the  wheat  is,  the  flour  of  fuch  corn  takes  up  the  more  water,  and 
plimbs  the  more,  and  makes  more  bread  in  bulk,  both  lighter  and  hollower, 

(whereas  the  flour  of  cold  damp  wheat  heaves  not  with  the  water,  drinks 
little  water,  and  makes  heavy  bread)  fo  my  lime,  being  higher  burnt,  took 
more  water,  plimb’d  into  a  greater  bulk,  and  would  be  mellower  and  lighter 
under  the  trowel ;  and  fo  ail  the  mafons  agreed. 

§.87.  When  I  told  a  gentleman,  ufed  to  lime  burning  in  Wiltfhire,  that  in 
the  Ifle  of  Wight  they  ufed  to  bum  off  a  kiln  of  eighty  quarters  of  lime- at  a 
■2  time, 
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time,  he  wondered  at  it ;  faying,  how  could  they  be  allured  to  get  it  out  be¬ 
fore  a  rain  came,  for  I,  that  burn  but  a  little,  am  forced  to  get  a  cover  to  keep 
out  the  rain,  left  the  lime  when  made  fhould  by  a  rain  fall  into  plaifter. 

§.  88.  Slack-lime  cannot  be  fo  beneficially  laid  on  land  as  ftone-lime  ;  be- 
caufe  a  greater  virtue  muft  be  attributed  to  the  ftone-lime  for  it’s  burning 
quality  alter  it  is  laid  on. 

§.  89.  Lime  being  laid  on  meadows  or  paftures  flacks  and  cools  by  flow 
degrees,  fo  as  not  to  undergo  luch  a  heat  and  fermentation,  as  when  it  is 
covered  with  the  hillocks  of  earth  flung  up  in  arable  ;  therefore  it  cannot  be 
of  that  great  advantage  to  pafture. 

§.  90.  Worlidge  fays,  fo.  242.  A  mixture  of  lime  is  very  good  in  moft 
grounds ;  but  the  fait  of  limes  extracted  by  water,  and  your  ground  watered 
therewith,  is  much  to  be  preferred  :  it  hath  alfo  this  Angular  property,  that  it 
makes  the  worms  foon  leave  the  place  fo  watered. 

§.91.  In  Wiltfhire  they  lay  twenty-four  or  thirty  quarters  of  lime  on  an 
acre,  as  the  ground  is. — But  at  Winterhays,  and  thereabouts  in  Dorfetfhire, 
they  never  lay  above  twenty  hogfheads  on  an  acre,  every  hogfhead  is  four 
bufhels. — The  lighter  the  land  is  the  more  lime  it  will  require,  the  ftronger 
the  lefs. 

§.  92.  In  Leicefterfhire  they  fow  or  fcatter  the  lime  on  wheat-land  when 
they  fow  the  wheat,  but  on  barley-land  the  laft  earth  fave  one  j  and  fo  plough 
it  in,  left,  if  they  fhould  fow  it  with  the  barley  in  the  fpring,  it  might  burn 
it.  They  lay  five  quarters  on  an  acre  of  each,  according  to  the  meafure  as  it 
comes  from  the  kiln,  for  after  it  is  flack’d  thofe  five  quarters  will  near 
make  ten. 

§.  93.  Liming  of  land  being  to  bind  it,  it  feems  to  me,  land  fhould  not  be 
limed  late  in  the  year,  no  more  than  building  fhould  go  on  then  ;  becaufe,  the 
land  being  then  cold  and  moift,  and  but  a  weak  fun  to  confolidate  it,  the  end 
of  liming  is  loft  ;  for  if  it  confolidate  not  at  firft  liming,  it  will  not  afterwards. 

§.  94.  Farmer  YVey  and  others  fay,  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight  they  have  a 
practice  (which  is  the  eafieft  way,  in  cafe  a  bufhel  of  lime  be  laid  in  a  lugg- 
fquare)  when  a  bufhel  of  lime  is  laid  down,  and  the  cart  going,  to  tie  a  piece 
of  leather  to  the  fpoke,  and  when  that  goes  juft  round,  it  meafures  alugg  ; 
for  the  compafs  of  a  cart  wheel  is  a  lugg,  that  is  16  j  feet:  and,  if  you 
would  lay  it  in  a  lugg  and  half,  you  may  manage  it  accordingly. 

§.  95.  Mr.  Taunton  of  Dorfetfhire,  in  form  of  a  bill  for  work,  gave  me 
the  following  account  of  the  method  and  prices  of  liming  ;  (the  prices  I  think 
extravagant)  viz.  For  covering  an  acre  of  lime,  1  s.  8d. — Covering  is  when  the 
lime  is  firft  laid  on  the  land,  it  may  be  a  peck  in  a  place,  and  fo  covered 
over  with  earth. — For  turning  an  acre  of  lime,  2  s.  6  d. — Turning  is  mixing 
the  earth  and  lime  together. — For  fpurning  an  acre  of  lime,  2  s.  8  d. — Spurn¬ 
ing  is  throwing  it  abroad  on  the  earth  juft  before  fowed. — For  hacking  an  acre 
of  lime,  is.  6d. — Hacking  is  breaking  the  clots  abroad  after  ’tis  fown. — 
For  fhoveling  the  furrows  of  an  acre  of  lime,  8  d.— Shoveling  is  thecleanfing 
the  furrows,  and  throwing  it  on  the  land. - 9  s.  per  acre. 
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§.  96.  I  aflt’d  Mi*.  Clerk  about  the  method  of  liming  about  Loughborough ;  Method  of 
he  faid,  they  laid  on  their  grounds  they  laid  up  to  grafs  forty  bulhels  per 
acre  about  the  beginning  of  October,  and  on  their  arable  lands  the  fame 
meafure  ;  their  way  is,  as  the  cart  goes  along  the  ground,  to  fling  it  over 
with  fliovels,  and  to  fpread  it  thin.  It  feems  it  has  been  very  hurtful  to  their  Hurtful  to 
grafs-ground  in  rotting  their  fheep  in  wet  years ;  for  it  has  proved  the  grafs their  lhecP* 
fo  faft,  as  to  rot  the  fheep.— I  fuppofed  the  lands  were  fubjedt  to  rot  before, 
or  elfe  the  lime  would  not  have  fubjedted  them  to  it  j  but  Mr.  Clerk  faid,  no, 
that  the  lands  were  high  up-land  downy  grounds,  never  fubjedt  to  the  rot 
before ;  and  that  many  men  in  that  country  had  proved  it  to  their  fad  expe¬ 
rience  ;  and,  fince  they  had  found  it,  their  way  was  to  remove  fuch  fheep  in 
a  wet  fummer  out  of  fuch  grounds,  and  put  others  in.  Note,  the  lime  in  this 
country  is  flrong :  Mr.  Cheftlin  is  of  the  fame  opinion. 

Mr.  Cheftlin  of  Leicefterfhire  fays,  he  pays  but  i2d.  per  quarter  for  his 
flone-lime,  and  fetches  it  two  miles  ;  he  lays  fifty  bulhels  on  an  acre,  becaufe 
his  is  colder  moifter  land  than  his  neighbours. — He  fays,  as  it  binds  fandy 
ground,  fo  it  mellows  and  flats  cold  and  clay-land.  He  can  with  a  dung-pot 
and  two  men  fliovel  it  on  about  an  acre  and  half  per  day.  He  fays,  hehashada 
fill-horfe’s  black  coat  burnt  red  with  it;  if  it  be  wet  weather  when  they  fpread 
it  out  of  the  dung-pots,  they  cover  their  horfes  with  old  hammock-cloths, 
and  yet  it  will  burn  them  very  much.— -Mr.  Bowly  fays,  he  never  lays  above 
forty  bufhels  on  an  acre,  but  that  forty  when  flack’d  will  be  near  eighty  j 
if  it  lies  out  in  the  weather  any  little  time,  to  have  the  dews  or  a  fhower  of 
rain,  it  will  flack  of  itfelf,  but  if  they  fetch  it  and  lay  it  on  their  grounds  di- 
redtly,  then  they  flack  it  with  water. — He  thinks  lime  fhews  not  it’s  full 
ftrength  and  power  till  the  third  crop.  One  may  over-lime ;  for  where  the 
lime  is  laid  in  heaps  in  the  field  before  fpreading  or  fpurning  it,  there  will 
feldom  grow  any  corn  for  a  year  or  two.— He  fays,  they  generally  fow  the 
lime  on  the  ground,  and  then  the  wheat,  and  then  turn  it  in  under  furrow  ; 
but  in  flowing  it  with  barley,  they  generally  fow  it  the  laft  earth  fave  one,  and 
turn  it  in,  and  then  give  the  laft  earth  for  fowing  the  barley  ;  but,  if  they  fow 
with  a  wheaten  crop,  and  then  lay  down  to  grafs,  they  fow  the  wheat  on  the 
plough’d  land,  and  harrow  it  in,  and  then  fow  the  lime,  and  harrow  it  in,  in 
order  to  lay  it  down  fmooth  to  grafs ;  for  if  they  ihould  harrow  the  lime  in 
firfl,  and  fow  their  wheat,  they  would  not  in  the  fecond  harrowing  it  be  able  to 
bury  it,  the  ground  would  be  fo  fine. 

§.  97.  A  very  underftanding  hulbandman  of  Shropfhire  coming  to  me  at  Method  of 
Sir  Ambrofe  Phillipps’s,  I  aik’d  him,  whether  his  was  as  deep  a  country  as  m 
Leicefierfhire ;  he  faid,  it  was.  I  aik’d  him,  if  they  ufed  liming;  he  faid,  bhr0J?{hire- 
they  did,  and,  on  enquiry,  I  found  the  method  in  all  refpedts  agreed  with 
the  Leicefterfhire  manner,  faving  that  they  laid  dung  and  lime  together,  viz. 
about  twenty  load  of  dung,  and  but  twenty  bulhels  of  lime  on  an  acre.  In 
the  wheaten  crop  they  ploughed  in  the  dung  the  laft  fallow  before  flowing, 
and  before  the  fowing  the  wheat  flowed  lime. — They  fetch’d  the  lime  four¬ 
teen  miles  on  horfes  backs,  becaufe  in  their  deep  country  the  carts  could  not 
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fo  well  go  :  It  was  a  {lone-lime,  not  a  chalk.  He  faid,  it  coft  at  the  kiln  3  d. 
per  bufhel,  therefore  with  the  carriage  it  muft  be  very  dear. 

§.98.  I  deliver  it  as  a  rule  to  all  hufbandmen  to  be  cautious  of  liming 
ground,  and  then  ploughing  out  the  heart  of  it.  I  limed  fome  years  ago  in 
Wiltfhire  feven  acres  for  an  experiment,  and  laid  down  one  acre  to  it’s  own 
natural  orafs  in  two  years  time,  the  grafs  of  which  is  to  this  day  worth  40  s. 
an  acref  The  third  year  I  laid  down  another  acre,  which  is  to  this  day  worth 
2 o  s.  per  acre.  The  reft  I  ploughed  five  or  fix  years  farther,  which  is  not 
worth  fifteen  groats  per  acre.  The  like  experience  I  have  had  in  burn- 
beaking  ground. 

§.  99.  Farmer  Farthing,  farmer  Wey,  and  F.  Loving  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
told  me,  that  if,  after  I  fallowed,  before  I  plough’d  my  lime  in,  I  dragg  d  or 
harrow’d  the  ground  fine,  the  lime  would  mix  much  the  better  with  tne 
earth,  and  it  would  anfwer  that  charge  very  well. 

§.  100.  If  we  try  the  experiment,  we  {hall  foon  find  it  very  vifible,  that 
lime  agrees  with  fandy  ground  by  it’s  binding  quality;  and  the  like  observa¬ 
tion  may  be  taken  from  the  mortar  commonly  made  of  thefe  two  ingredients  \ 

5  Of  liming  from  Mr.  Duhamel,  a  French  author.  Vol.  3d.  edit.  1754.  p-  48  to  57. 

Lime  is  ufed  chiefly  on  frefh  broke  up  lands ;  after  having  plough’d  them  up  not  very  deep,  they 
lay  on  the  lime  in  the  manner  following. 

They  carry  on  the  lime  as  it  comes  from  the  kiln  ;  and  lay  about  one  hundred  pound  weight  in  a 
heap  on  every  fquare  perch  ;  fo  that  the  heaps  lie  at  a  perch  diftance  one  from  another;  then  they 
raife  the  earth  allround  the  heaps  in  form  of  fo  manybafins;  the  earth  that,  forms  the  Tides  of  thefe 
bafins  fhould  be  a  foot  thick  ;  and  laftly,  they  cover  the  heaps,  half  a  foot  thick,  with  earth,  in  form 
of  a  dome.  The  lime  flacks  under  this  covering  of  earth,  and  is  reduced  to  powder;  but  then  it 
increafes  in  bulk,  and  cracks  the  covering  of  earth;  if  you  do  not  carefully  flop  thefe  cracks,  the 
rain  will  infinuate  itfelf,  and  reduce  the  lime  into  a  pafte  which  will  not  mix  well  with  the  earth,  or 
make  a  fort  of  mortar,  which  will  not  anfwer  the  end  propofed.  The  farmers  therefore  are  very 
careful  to  examine  the  heaps  from  time  to  time  and  flop  the  cracks  :  fome  only  prefs  the  top  of  the 
heaps  with  the  back  of  a  {hovel ;  but  this  practice  is  fubjed  to  an  inconvenience,  for  if  the  lime  is  in 
a  pafte  within  the  heap,  by  this  means  you  beat  it  fo  together  that  it  will  not  eahly  mix  with  the 
earth  ;  wherefore  it  is  better  to  flop  the  chinks  by  throwing  fome  hefti  earth  over  the  heap. 

When  the  lime  is  thoroughly  flack’d,  and  reduced  to  powder,  they  cut  the  heaps  with  a  {hovel, 
and  mix  the  lime  as  well  as  poffible  with  the  earth  that  covered  it,  and  then  having  thrown  it  up  in 
heaps  again,  leave  it  expofed  to  the  air  for  fix  weeks  or  two  months  ;  for  then  the  rain  will  do  no 

hjAbout  the  month  of  June  they  fpread  this  mixture  of  lime  and  earth  upon  the  land  ;  hut  not  all 
over  as  may  hap  ren;  on  the  contrary  they  take  it  up  by  {hovelfulls,  and  diftnbute  it  in  little  heaps  at 
equal  diftances  on  each  perch  of  land  :  they  obferve  that  thefe  little  heaps  promote  vegetation  more 
than  if  it  was  fpread  uniformly  all  over  the  held,  and  they  don’t  mind  leaving  little  intervals  unhmed 
between  each  fliovelfull.  Afterwards  they  plough  the  field,  for  the  laft  time,  very  deep  :  then  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  June  they  fow  buck-wheat,  and  cover  it  with  the  harrow,  and  it  any  heaps  re¬ 
main  break  them  with  a  hoe.  .  ,  ,  ,  f 

Buck-wheat  occupies  the  land  about  one  hundred  days  ;  fo  that  this  grain  town  about  the  end  ot 

Tune  is  gathered  about  the  end  of  September.  ....  ,  .  .  ,  .  ,.  .  , 

When  the  ftalks  and  roots  of  this  plant  are  dead  and  dried,  they  plough  it  up,  and  immediately 

fow  wheat  and  cover  it  with  the  harrow.  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

About  the  month  of  July  or  Auguft,  after  the  wheat  crop,  they  plough  as  toon  as  poffible  ;  they 
plough  for  the  laft  time  in  February  or  March  in  order  to  fow  oats,  or  in  April  for  barley,  but  in 
this  cafe  they  ftir  the  land  two  or  three  times  to  make  it  fine. 


They 
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§.  ioi.  Worlidge,  fo.  234,  fays — In  the  burn-beaking  of  land  the  ruftic  Not  to  over- 
obferves,  that  over-burning  the  turf  is  injurious,  and  that  a  more  moderate  burn  the  turf, 
burning  makes  the  ground  more  fertile.  The  reafon  is  plain ;  for  in  the 
burning  any  vegetable,  a  gentle,  eafy,  and  fmothering  fire  doth  not  wafte  the 
volatile  nitrous  fpirit  fo  much  as  a  quick  fire  would  do,  and  caufeth  more  of 
it  to  fix  and  remain  behind. 

§.  102.  Where  much  long  mofs  grows  thick,  tho’  the  ground  be  never  fo  Ofbum-beak- 
fandy  in  it’s  nature,  yet  the  ground  underneath  muft  be  of  a  moft  cold  and  in2  m°fly 
four  nature  by  being  kept  from  the  fun,  and  the  wet  more  fogging  in  it  thansroun 
if  it  had  been  folid  earth  upon  it ;  for  nothing  retains  water  longer  than  fuch 
a  fpungy  body,  nor  breaks  the  rays  of  the  fun  more  from  penetrating.  There¬ 
fore  fuch  ground  ought  to  be  burn-beak’d,  or  the  mofs  harrowed  up  before 
feeding,  and  burnt  in  heaps,  but  rather  burn-beak’d  to  deftroy  the  feeds. 

§.  103.  Quaere,  inburn-beak’d  ground  what  weeds  or  plants  appear  the  firft 
year,  becaufe,  according  to  Mr.  Bobart  of  the  phyfic  garden  at  Oxford,  their 
feeds  are  deftroyed  ;  only  fome  few  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  lain  deeper  than 
the  fire  went  into  the  earth 
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They  harrow  in  all  thefe  different  grains,  and  when  they  are  come  up  they  pafs  a  roller  over  the 
oats,  and  if  there  remain  any  clods  in  the  barley  they  break  them  with  a  hoe. 

The  next  February  or  March  they  fow  grey  peas  or  vetches. 

After  the  harveft  of  thefe  pulfe,  they  give  one  or  two  ploughings  to  prepare  the  land  for  wheat  the 
enfuing  autumn. 

The  year  after  they  fow  oats  mixt  with  clover,  and  then  lay  it  down  to  pafture  for  three  or  four 
years. 

In  fome  new  broke  uplands  they  fow  no  buck- wheat,  but  let  it  lie  fallow  from  the  month  of  March 
when  it  was  firft  broke  up,  till  October,  when  they  fow  it  with  wheat;  making  ufe  of  the  interme¬ 
diate  time  to  give  it  feveral  ploughings  ;  thefe  lands  by  this  means  being  much  finer,  they  ufe  little 
more  than  three  fourths  of  the  quantity  of  lime  above  prefcribed,  and  generally  have  a  better  crop 
than  when  they  begin  with  buck-wheat. 

Some  farmers  think  a  perch  too  great  a  diftance  for  the  convenience  offpreadingthe  lime  ;  there¬ 
fore  they  make  the  heaps  lefs,  and  increafe  the  number  in  proportion.  Being  perfuaded  that  lime  is 
moft  efficacious  when  near  the  furface,  they  firft  plough  it  in,  and  then  give  it  afecond  ploughing 
before  they  fow,  by  which  means  the  lime  lies  chiefly  near  the  furface. 

Others  lay  the  lime  in  a  ridge  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other;  this  difpofition  is  the  leaft: 
trouble  to  fpread. 

1  The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Du  Hamel’s  account  of  burn-beaking  in  France,  which 
I  have  here  inferted,  hoping  it  might  be  of  ufe  to  the  reader. 
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§•  1  -  A  /%  R*  Baily  (who  had  many  times  fet  his  own  hand  to  the  plough*, 
1VL  and  got  200  h  Per  annum,  from  a  fmall  beginning  by  it)  and  I 
were  talking  about  the  different  varieties  of  ploughs  in  different  countries,  and 
I  afked  him,  wherein  he  thought  a  two-wheel  plough  had  the  advantage  of  a 
foot  plough,  or  a  plough  without  wheels.  He  faid,  he  knew  of  no  other 
ule  of  a  two-wheel  plough,  but  that  the  ploughman  could  keep  it  more 
fteady  in  ftony-lands,  fo  that  every  jolt  fhould  not  fling  it  out  of  it’s  work; 
for  it  Hands  to  reafon  that  the  wheels  cannot  be  fo  eafily  joftled  off,  as  the 
plough  might  be  without  wheels ;  for  the  outward  wheel  goes  in  a  feam,  and  is 
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Of  BURN-BEAK  IN  G. 

* ,  With  regard  to  lands  which  are  ploughed  up  but  once  in  eight  or  ten  years,  it  is  the  cuftom  to  burn 
them,  to  the  end  that  the  fire  may  divide  the  particles  of  the  earth,  and  that  it  may  be  fertilifed  by  the 
afhes  of  the  roots  and  leaves.  This  is  the  method  of  the  operation. 

They  raife  the  furface  with  a  hoe  or  crooked  pickax,  the  iron  of  which  is  very  broad  and  thin,  cut¬ 
ting  each  turf  as  regular  as  poffible  in  the  form  (a.  a.  a.  fig.  i.)  about  eight  or  ten  inches  fquare,  and 
two  or  three  inches  thick.  _  . 

As  foon  as  thefe  turfs  are  cut,  they  employ  women  to  pile  them  one  againfl  another,  with  the  grafs 
fide  inward  in  the  manner  (b.  b.  b.  fig.  2.) 

When  the  weather  is  fine,  the  air  will  dry  them,  in  a  couple  of  days,  fufficiently  for  making  the 
furnaces  and  burning  them  ;  but,  if  it  fhould  prove  rainy,  you  mult  he  careful  to  turn  the  turfs,  for 
they  muff  be  well  dry’d,  before  you  make  the  furnaces,  of  which  we  are  going  to  fpeak. 

In  forming  the  furnaces,  they  begin  by  raifing  a  fort  ofcilindric  tower  (a.  h.)  of  *  one  foot  diameter 
(  c.  d.  fig.  2.)  as  the  walls  of  this  little  tower  are  made  of  the  turfs,  their  fize  determines  thethicknefs ; 
v  °  0  ‘  but. 

*  This  mult  be  a  miftake,  I  fuppofe  three  or  four  feet  may  be  a  convenient  fize,  as  may  be  judged  front 
the  figure. 
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kept  in  by  the  whole  land  ;  for  the  fame  reafon,  in  hill-country-lands,  where 
one  ploughs  along  the  fide  of  a  hill,  any  jolt  would  be  apt  to  lift  a  plough 
without  wheels  out  of  it's  furrow  towards  the  declivious  ground. — 1  afked 
him,  wherein  he  conceived  the  advantage  of  a  plough  with  one  wheel  to  con¬ 
i'!  ft  :  he  faid,  in  the  fame  points  as  the  former ;  he  knew  of  no  other  reafon  for 
ufing  them. 

§.  2.  In 

but  ill  building  them  they  always  lay  the  grafs  downwards,  and  they  make  a  door  on  the  windward 
fide,  of  a  foot  wide. 

On  the  top  of  this  door  they  lay  a  large  piece  of  wood,  which  ferves  as  a  lintel  Then  they  fill 
all  the  infide  with  fmall  dry  wood  mixt  with  ftraw ;  and  finifli  the  furnace  by  making  a  vault  of  the 
fame  turfs,  like  the  top  of  an  oven. 

Before  the  vault  is  entirely  finifh’d,  they  light  the  wood  that  fills  the  furnace;  then  they  quickly 
fhut  the  door  (d.)  with  turfs,  and  finifli  by  ftoping  the  opening  (e.  fig.  4.)  which  was  left  at  the  top  of 
the  vault;  taking  care  to  lay  turfs  on  all  the  places  where  the  finoke  comes  out  too  plentifully,  exactly 
as  the  charcoal-makers  do  ;  for  without  that  precaution,  the  wood  will  confume  too  fall,  and  the 
earth  be  not  fufficiently  burnt. 

If  you  cover  the  furnaces  with  earth,  all  the  crevices  being  too  clofely  ftop’d,  the  fire  will  he  eX- 
tinguiftied  ;  but,  as  you  ufe  only  turfs,  and  always  put  the  grafs  downward,  there  is  air  enough  to 
keep  the  fire  burning. 

When  all  the  furnaces  are  made,  the  field  feems  covered  with  little  hay-cocks  ranged  in  quincunx’s 
(fio-.  j.)  but  you  muft  watch  the  furnaces  till  the  earth  is  red  hot;  to  flop  with  turfs  any  cracks  that 
may  happen  ;  to  repair  fiich  as  may  be  in  danger  of  falling,  and  to  light  again  fuch  as  may  be 
extinguiftied.  When  the  earth  feems  all  on  fire  they  want  no  further  care  ;  even  rain  itfelf,  tho’ 
before  much  to  be  feared,  will  not  hinder  their  being  fufficiently  burnt ;  fo  you  have  nothing  more 
to  do  but  to  let  them  go  out  of  themfelves. 

At  the  end  of  twenty-four  or  twenty- eight  hours,  when  the  fire  is  extindb,  all  the  heaps  are  re¬ 
duced  to  powder,  except  fome  of  the  tops  which  will  remain  not  fufficiently  burnt,  they  not  being 
enough  expofed  to  the  a&ion  of  the  fire ;  and  ’tis  for  this  reafon  that  we  advife  not  to  make  the  fur¬ 
naces  too  big,  becaufe,  the  walls  being  proportionably  thick,  the  turfs  on  the  outfide  will  not  be 
done  enough,  when  the  infide  is  over-done  ;  for  if  you  burn  them  like  bricks  it  will  not  be  fit  for 
vegetation.  Befides,  in  making  large  furnaces  you  will  have  too  far  to  carry  the  turfs.  You  might 
even  make  them  lefs;  but  that  would  confume  too  much  wood  :  thus  you  will  find  it  neceffary  to 
conform  pretty  near  to  the  proportions  we  have  preferibed. 

When  the  furnaces  are  cooled,  they  wait  till  it  rains,  and  then  fpread  the  burnt  earth  as  even  as 
poflible,  leaving  none  on  the  fpots  where  the  furnaces  flood,  which  neverthelefs  will  produce  finer 
grain  than  the  reft  of  the  field,  for  which  reafon  they  leave  only  fuch  turfs  as  are  not  burnt  enough 
on  thofe  fpots.  , 

They  immediately  plough  it  very  lightly,  to  begin  to  mix  the  burnt  earth  with  the  furface;  but 
they  go  deeper  in  the  following  ploughings. 

If  you  can  give  the  firft  ploughing  in  June,  and  rain  follows,  it  is  poflible  to  reap  fome  advan¬ 
tage  from  the  land  immediately,  by  fowing  turnips,  radifhes  or  millet;  which  will  not  prevent  your 
lowing  wheat  or  rye  the  autumn  following. 

Neverthelefs  it  is  better  to  lofe  the  advantage  of  fuch  a  firft  crop,  that  you  may  have  the  whole 
time  to  prepare  the  land  well  for  the  reception  of  wheat. 

Some  choofe  to  fow  rye  rather  than  wheat,  becaufe  the  firft  produdtlon  being  very  vigorous, 
wheat  is  more  apt  to  be  laid  than  rye.  • 

Some  do  not  fpread  the  burnt  earth  till  juft  before  the  laft  ploughing  for  wheat;  they  content 
themfelves  with  ploughing  well  between  the  furnaces,  which  they  take  care  to  fet  exadlly  in  a  line, 
in  order  to  leave  a  free  paflage  for  the  plough.  But  this  is  a  bad  method  ;  for,  fince  wheat  is  always 
apt  to  be  laid  the  firft  year  after  burning,  it  is  better  to  fpread  the  burnt  earth  early,  before  it  lofes 
part  of  it’s  heat,  and  for  the  convenience  of  well  preparing  the  land ;  for  it  is  very  material  that  the 
burnt  earth  ftiould  be  perfectly  well  mixt  with  the  foil. 

It  muft  be  owned  that  this  method  of  burning  is  very  expenfive,  becaufe  the  labour  muft  he  per¬ 
formed  by  men,  and  that  it  confumes  a  great  deal  of  wood  ;  but  it  is  very  advantageous,  for  after 
■this  fingle  operation,  the  land  is  better  prepared  than  it  would  be  by  many  ploughings. 
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Cfprofciflion.-  &  2.I  n  the  Iflcof  Harries,  &c.  the  way  of  tillage  iscommonly  by  ploughing, 
and  fometimes  by  digging  ;  the  ordinary  plough  is  drawn  by  four  horfes  j  and 
they  have  a  little  plough  there  commonly  called  a  ridle,  1.  e.  a  thing  that 
cleaves,  the  coulter  of  which  is  in  form  of  a  fickle  :  it  is  drawn  fometimes 
by  one,  and  fometimes  by  two  horfes,  according  as  the  ground  is :  the  defign 
of  this  plough  is  to  draw  a  deep  line  in  the  ground,  to  make  it  more  eafy  for 
the  great  plough  to  follow,  which  otherwife  would  be  much  retarded  by  the 
ftron°-  roots  of  bent  lying  deep  in  the  ground,  that  are  cut  by  the  little  plough: 
the  little  plough  is  ufed  alfo  to  facilitate  digging  as  well  as  ploughing.  Martin, 

f0  r  a  _ This  was  alfo  a  common  method  ufed  amongft  the  Romans,  where 

the  foil  would  allow  of  it.  But  it  feems  not  practicable  in  dony  and  flinty  lands,, 
but  without  doubt  in  deep  lands  is  good  hufbandry,  and  enables  the  plough¬ 
man  to  turn  up  the  fallows  in  an  exact  and  beautiful  manner  :  I  wonder  thefe 
barbarous  Iflands  fhould  have  it  in  ufe,  and  not  we  in  England  a.  b  The  Ro¬ 
mans  in  rich  ground,  that  was  apt  to  detain  the  wet,  ufed  this  cutting  plough, 
or  what  they  called  profcifllon,  in  fpring,  after  the  weeds  were  all  come  up, 

and  before  the  feeds  were  ripened.  .  „  .  ,  t1  , 

Of  the  forts  of  §.  3.  I  find  in  Leicederlhire  they  ufe  Damfh  iron  in  all  plough-tackle  and 
iron  ufed  in  horfe-fhoes,  except  the  coulters  and  the  plough-fhares,  which  are  Eng  1  1 
plough- tackle.  Th  ho]d  the  j)ani{h  iron  to  be  more  durable,  and  tougher  than  the 

English  iron,  which  they  cannot  work  fo  well,  as  being  much  brittler,  and 
wearing  fader  :  they  can  in  Leicefterflfire  afford  the  Danifh  as  cheap  as  the 
Eno-lifh  iron.— I  afked  the  Loughborough  fmith,  if  Danifh  iron  would  make 
wheel-tire,  he  faid  care  mud  be  taken  that  the  fmith  puts  not  in  iron  rank, 
with  deel,  for  then  ’twill  break  prefently ;  but  by  breaking  a  bar  before  tis 


/  gree  with 
the  fmith  by 
the  great. 


On  keeping 
the  irons  in 
order. 


Of  keeping  a 
fpare  coulter 
and  (hare. 


ufed  the  fmith  will  know  it.  . 

K  a  It  is  much  the  intered  of  a  gentleman  to  agree  with  the  fmith  lor  his. 

piouVh-irons  by  the  great  5  for  it  is  impoflible  fuch  a  perfon  fhould  watch  hi» 
Servants,  fo  as  to  fee  that  they  fent  to  the  fmith  fuch  fhares  and  coulters  only, 
as  were  worn  out,  or  to  take  an  account  how  often  j  whereas  fervants  are  apt. 
before  there  is  occafion,  or  the  irons  are  worn  out,  confuting  their  own  and. 
their  horfes  eafe,  to  fend  them  to  the  fmith.,  who  fets  down  the  fame  price- 
as  if  the  irons  had  been  quite  worn  out :  fo  that  if  iervants  and  fmith  be  left  to 
themfelves,  irons  fhall  come  again  no  better  than  they  were  when  they  were 

r  r .  The  better  order  you  keep  your  irons  in,  the  eafier  it  is  to  the  man  that' 
holds  the  full,  and  the  eafier  to  the  horfes  that  plough  :  the  longer  the  point, 
of  your  (hare  is,  the  more  Ready  does  it  go,  and  carries  an  evener  furrow.  . 

R  6.  I  take  care  to  have  a  fpare  coulter  and  fhare  always  by  me,  which  is' 

in  readinefs,  whild  the.  worn-out  one  might  be  fent  to  the  fmith  to  be  new 

pointed  5, 


.  See  Pliny  fo.  204,  2g-5.-PalIad.  fo.  94.  to  98.-Varro,  book  iff,  fo.  37.  Of  profciffion. 
b  Pineues  campi,  qui  diutius  continent  aquam,  profcindendi  funt  anni 1  tempore  jam  incale  cen  , 
ci-m  omnes  herbas  ediderint,  neque  adhuc  earum  ^minamaturucnnt..  Columella,  lib.  2.  fo. 
fevTral  new  invented  ploughs  and  their  conftruaion.  See  Mr.  Tull’s  book  of  horfe-hoeing- 

hufbandry. 
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pointed  ;  and  this  I  do,  becaufe  I  expedt  the  fmith  himfelf,  and  not  his  man, 
fhould  have  the  pointing  of  it  3  for  I  depend  on  him  for  the  well  hardening  it, 
which  could  not  be,  if  I  fent  the  worn-out  one  over  night  to  have  it  the  next 
morning  j  1  mull  then  take  who  could  be  found,  either  matter  or  man.  Add 
alfo,  that  fuch  coulter  will  be  much  the  harder  for  lying  by  two  or  three 
days  before  ufed. 

K.  7.  To  put  old  iron  bands  on  new  wheels  is  very  ill  hutbandry,  for  thepIdiron 
wood  mull  neceffarily  wear  out  prefently,  the  iron  not  being  broad  enough  to  wheelsiU 

fave  it.  hufbandry. 

§.  8.  An  old  Nottingham  fmith  told  me,  it  was  much  the  durabled  way  to  of  making 
turn  up  the  edges  of  the  bands  to  wheels,  which  adds  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  ^bands  to 
edgings,  and  is  the  main  fecurity  to  the  bands  ;  for  in  the  edgings  they  wear 
away  fird  ;  but,  for  their  own  intered,  wheel-wrights  will  pretend  there  is  no 
advantage  in  it  j  yet  where  the  edgings  are  not  turned  up,  in  the  ufing  the 
edges  fhall  be  worn  away,  and  the  fillies  fo  worn,  that  the  fpokes  fliall  be  ready 
to  ft  art  out  of  their  fockets,  when  the  timber  in  other  relpe&s  (hall  be  very 
found.  The  fmith  faid,  the  making  them  fo  was  a  penny  in  a  done  difference 
to  him. 

§.  9.  Note,  for  fillies,  afh  that  will  fplit  is  with  us  thought  fitted,  and  much  f 
the  dronged ;  but  the  arms  of  an  afh-tree  are  commonly  put  in,  if  they  be 
not  too  frowe,  and  they  mud  be  faw’d,  and  the  body  of  an  afh  likewife  if  it 
be  knotty;  becaufe,  that  will  not  fplit;  yet,  becaufe  fuch  fillies  are  law  d 
crofs  the  grain,  they  are  not  like  to  be  durable^, 

§.  lo.  Farmer  Farthing,  Wey,  and  Loving,  of  the  Ide  of  Wight,  all  afiure  Elm  good  for 
me,  that  elm  fillies  are  bed  for  wheels,  efpeeially  in  deep  ways,  where  the  1  ie ' 
waggon  fways,  and  only  fuch  they  ufe  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight ;  for  they  will  not 
crack  with  the  nails  being  drove  into  them,  as  the  afhen  will ;  but  we  at 
Crux-Eadon,  &c.  ufe  only  afhen  ones  ;  but  I  fuppole  the  reafon  is,  becaufe 
elm  grows  not  in  the  hill-country,  and  I  the  rather  think  fo,  becaufe  below 
the  hill,  where  elm  grows,  they  all  ufe  elm  fillies. 

§.  11.  If  the  farmers  boarded  their  waggons  in  Hampfhire,  as  they  do  in  Of  boarding. 
Hertfordfhire,  the  price  of  the  boards  would  be  gained  in  one  harved  by  fa-  wEg°ns- 
ving  the  droppings  of  the  corn. 

§.  12.  It  is  found  by  experience,  that  tying  the  fide-boards  to  the  raths 
the  waggon  with  leather  thongs  greafed,  is  much  better  and  more  lading  than  tofev,!aggo°s‘  3 
nailing  them,  becaufe  the  heads  of  the  nails  are  continually  breaking  out  by 
the  fhaking  of  the  waggon,  &c. 

§.  13..  It  is  a  vad  damage  waggons  receive  in  winter  by  lying  abroad :  when  ofhonfing 
they  are  wet  the  frod  cracks  the  wood,  .  ■'“  c,bon  • 

§.  14.  Every  body  grows  weary  of  chequer-harnefs ;  for  tho’  it  looks  Of harnef^ 
pretty  at  fird,  yet  it  foon  flies  to  pieces :  chequer-harnefs  is  that  which  is  ™ 
work’d  up  with  thongs.— The  cheaped  way  is  to  work  up  the  harnefs  at  ones  making. it. 
own  houfe  ;  the  harnefs-maker  has  but  1  s.  per  day  and  diet,  you  finding  the 
duff;  in  fuch  cafe  you  mud  provide  three  or  four  bull-hides  two  or  three 

years  before.,  and. put.  them  out  to.  drefling  to  the  collar-maker;  the  dreffing 

com- 


Of  pulvera- 
£icn. 
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commonly  cofts  as  much  as  the  hide  is  worth,  be  it  bigger  or  lefs  ;  when 
hides  hold  a  pretty  good  price,  a  Email  bull’s  hide  is  worth  12  s.  and  it  is 
common  for  the  currier  to  drefs  one  half  for  the  other  ;  when  thefe  hides  are 
drefs’d  they’ll  take  no  harm  for  four  or  five  years  if  kept  dry,  as  fuppofe  laid 
on  the  ground  under  the  beds  that  lie  on  it ;  tho’  it  is  faid  that  is  rather  too 

dry. _ A  bull’s  hide  fhould  never  be  ufed  by  the  fhoe-maker,  nor  a  cow’s  hide 

by  the  collar-maker,  there  being  a  ftatute  that  provides  in  that  cafe,  tho’  not 
ftriCtly  obferved.— A  careful  and  good  farmer  in  my  neighbourhood  keeps 
bull-hides  always  by  him,  and  ufes  them  on  all  occafions  about  his  harnefs  in 
mending  it,  unlefs  for  fewing-thongs,  and  there,  muft  be  white  leather, 
but  otherwife  the  bull-hide  is  always  beft.— The  common  price  for  a  horfe- 
hide  undreft  is  5  s.  and  the  drefling  5  s.  If  the  eyes  of  the  plough-traces  are 
lined  with  leather,  (which  is  good  hufbandry,  to  fave  them  from  fretting  out) 
fuch  lining  cofts  no  more  than  hempen  traces. 

The  halters  and  cruppers  and  back-bands  fhould  be  made  of  bull-hide,  the 
belly-bands  of  heifer-hide,  double-lined  with  horfe-hide;  the  fill-hangs  of  horfe-, 
hide,  the  rigg-rope  of  white  leather,  that  is,  horfe  hide;  the  pipes  of  the  back 
and  the  collars  of  the  belly  of  bull-hide.— If  the  leather  be  not  well  tawed,  that 
is,  drefs’d  thoroughly  with  allum  and  fait,  it  will  have  a  raw  black  feam  run 
throughout,  which,  when  it  grows  dry,  will  be  hard  and  horny,  and  crack 
in  bending;  whereas,  what  is  drefs’d  kindly,  is  like  buff,  foft,  and  one  may 
blow  thro’  it.  Few  harnefs-makers,  that  are  white  tawers,  underftand  how 
to  drefs  their  hides,  but  have  them  of  the  glovers  or  felmongers,  and  fuch 
can  lefs  anfwer  for  their  goods.  Such  leather  as  is  white  tawed,  is  never 
tann’d  :  of  my  fet  of  harnefs  only  the  pipes  and  collars  pafs’d  through  the  tan¬ 
ner’s  hands.  With  good  ufage  they  may  laft  a  dozen  years,  and  wet  weather 
will  not  damage  them,ifwell  dreft,and  madeaccording  to  the  above  directions; 
but  great  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  hang  them  againft  a  plaifter  wall  in  the 
winter,  that  being  the  likelieft  way  to  rot  and  fpoil  them. 

§.  1 5.  The  fmith,  carpenter,  wheel-wright  and  harnefs-maker,  may  be 
faid  to  be  the  landlords  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  keep  much  hufbandry  in 
their  hands. 


PLOUGHING. 

J .  H  E  antient  writers  on  hufbandry  lay  a  very  great  ftrefs  on  making 

the  ground  fine  by  frequent  ploughings.  3  It  is  advifeable,  fays 
Pliny,  in  ftrong  land,  fuch  as  we  generally  have  in  Italy,  to  plough  five 
earths,  but  in  Tufcany  nine  earths;  b  and  Virgil,  adds  he,  is  fuppofed  to 

have 


a  Spiflius  folum,  ficut  plerumque  in  Italia,  quinto  fulco  melius  feri  eft,  in  Tufcisvero  non o. 
PKn. 

b  Quarto  feri  fulco  Virgili-us  exiftimatur  voluiffe,  cum  dixit  optimam  efle  fegetem,  quse  bis  fo- 
km,  bis  frigora  fenfifiet,  JPlin, 
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Iiave  prefcribed  four  earths,  or  two  fummer  and  two  winter  ploughings,  by 
the  rule  he  lays  down  in  his  firft  Georgic. 

Ilia  feges  demum  votis  refpondet  avari 
Agricolae,  bis  quae  folem,  bis  frigora  fenfit. 

c  It  was  the  conftant  maxim  indeed  among  the  Roman  farmers,  that  they 
could  not  give  their  ground  too  much  tillage  ;  and,  if  a  field  required  har¬ 
rowing  after  the  feed  was  fown,  it  was  a  fign,  with  them,  that  fuch  field 
had  not  been  fufficiently  ploughed.  Land,  fay  their  authors,  efpecially  if  it  bet 
of  a  rich  nature,  and  that  is  apt  to  hold  water,  ought  to  be  turned  up  fo  often, 
and  reduced  to  fo  fine  a  powder,  that  the  track  of  the  plough-fhare  may 
hardly  be  diftinguifhable  in  it ;  for  by  this  method  the  roots  of  all  weeds 
will  be  torn  in  pieces,  and  deftroyed. 

Among  the  moderns  Mr.  Ray  afligns  feveral  reafons  for  making  land  fine 
d  and  mellow  before  it  is  fown.  It  is  beneficial,  fays  he,  that  the  nitrous 
particles  of  the  air,  which  chiefly  promote  vegetation,  may  infinuate  them- 
felves  more  freely  and  in  greater  quantity  thro’  the  cracks  and  interftices  of 
the  land,  and  there  be  precipitated  and  adhere  to  it ;  perhaps  the  rain  water 
alfo  may  be  of  ufe  in  diflolving  thofe  falts,  which  they  carry  with  them  into 
the  pores  of  plants.  Befides,  the  water  finks  more  eafily  thro’  light  loofe 
earth,  fo  that  the  roots  are  in  lefs  danger  of  being  fuffocated  by  too  much 
moifture,  or  of  being  corrupted  and  killed  by  too  much  cold;  and  there  is 
this  farther  advantage  in  it,  that  bv  letting  the  air  more  plentifully  into  the 
air-vefiels  of  the  roots,  it  gives  them  a  freer  refpiration,  which  we  have  already 
ihewn  is  not  lefs  neceflary  to  plants  than  animals. — Mr.  Evelyn  explodes 
thofe,  who  fancy  the  turning  and  ploughing  land  frequently  in  the  winter, 
before  it  is  employed  for  a  crop,  caufes  it  to  exhale,  and  fpend  the  virtue  it 
Ihould  retain,  there  being  in  truth  no  compoft  or  lastation  comparable  to  this 
continual  motion  :  it  evaporates  the  malignant  halitus  and  impurities  of  the 
imprifoned  air,  laxing  the  parts,  and  giving  eafy  deliverance  to  it’s  offspring. 
Thefe  feminal.  falts  and  rudiments,  wherever  latent,  are  free  to  move  and 

exert 

‘Male  aratur  arvum,  quod  Tatis  frtigibus  occandum  eft;  id  demum  refte  fubaftum  erit,  ubi  non 
intelligetur  utro  vomer  ierit.  Plin.—  Pingues  campi,  qui  diutius  continent  aquam  tarn  frequentibus 
denfifque  fulcis  arandi  funt,  ut  vix  dignofcatur  in  utram  partem  vomer  acftus  fit;  quandoquidem  fic 
omnes  radices  herbarum  perruptae  necantur:  fed  et  compluribus  iterationibus  lie  refolvatur  vervac- 
tum  in  pulverem,  ut  vel  nullam,  vel  exiguam  defideret  occationem,  cum  feminaverimus ;  nam 
veteres  Romani  dixerunt  male  fubadtum  agrum,  qui  fatis  frugibus  occandus  fit.  Columel.  lib.  2. 
fob  99. 

d  Turn  ut  particulae  aeris  nitrofae,  quibus  praecipue  vegetatio  promovetur,  in  terreni  interftitia 
liberius  et  copiofius  fe  infinuantes  ibidem  praecipitentur,  et  terreno  adhaerefcant :  quin  et  aquae  plu- 
viae  fortafte  ad  falium  folutionem  conducunt,  quos  fecum  una  in  radicum  poros  convehunt:  praete- 
rea  in  terra  laxa  et  foluta  aqure  promptius  fubfidunt,  adeoque  nec  humore  nimio  radices  fuffocant,  nec 
frigore  corrumpunt :  praeterea  terra  laxa  et  foluta  ad  hoc  conducit,  ut  aer  copiofior  radicum  tra- 
cheas  fubeat,  ad  refpirationis  ufum,  ciuam  pi  antis  non  minus  neceflariam  efle  quam  animalihus 
eftendimus.  Ray,  fol.  33. 
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exert  their  virtue,  when  thefe  chains  and  weights,  which  fetter  and  deprefs 
them,  are  taken  off.  tie  afcribes  more  benefit  to  often  opening,  ftirring,  and 
ventilating  the  earth,  than  to  dunging. 

But  if  to  pulverize  and  grind  the  ground  was  the  only  end  of  ploughing, 
without  any  regard  to  the  taking  in  the  corporeal  emanations  of  the  fun,  a 
fro  fly  winter  fallow  would  chaften  the  earth,  and  make  it  as  fryable  as  a 
iummer  one  ;  but  the  difference  is  vaftly  great;  for  the  fun  improves  the  earth 
more  than  dung  does.— As  fire  in  lime,  or  burn-beaking,  raifes  and  fixes 
the  falts,  fo  does  the  fun,  which  is  a  fire  ;  therefore  the  more  you  let  the  fun 
into  the  ground  by  ploughing,  the  greater  the  benefit. 

In  Afia  and  the  hot  countries  their  corn  does  not  burn  up,  but  is  able  to 
come  out  of  the  ground,  which  in  England  it  would  not  do,  if  we  had  their 
hot  weather.  This  ieems  to  be  owing  to  the  mighty  finenefs  to  which  their 
ground  is  reducible  by  the  plough,  they  having  fuch  diy  feafons  for  fallowings 
and  ftirrings,  whereby  their  ground  falls  much  clofer  than  ours,  and  does  not 
gape  by  the  heat,  but,  by  reafon  of  its  mellow  parts,  drinks  in  abundance  of 
the  dews,  which  our  land,  lefs  fryable,  does  not,  and  which  dews,  in  great 
probability,  fall  more  with  them  than  with  us. 

The  order  of  §..2.  'The  method  among  the  antients  of  ploughing  from  one  tilt  to  ano- 
ftliowing1  01  ther  is  laid  down  by  Columella  as  follows  :  Lands  that  are  inclined  to  be  moifl 
among  the  ouo-ht  to  be  firfi:  broken  up  from  about  the  middle  to  the  latter  end  of  April, 
antkms'  and,  after  this  firft  ploughing,  to  lie  flill  till  towards  the  latter  end  of  June, 
or  about  the  time  of  the  fummer  folfiice,  when  they  are  to  be  ploughed  a  fe- 
cond  time,  and  about  the  beginning  of  September  they  are  to  receive  their 
third  ploughing  :  but  it  is  better  to  omit  either  or  all  thefe  ploughings,  than  to 
turn  up  the  ground,  when  it  is  wet  and  in  mortar,  or  even  when  the  upper 
part  of  it,  after  a  long  dry  feafon,  has  been  wetted  by  fudden  fmall  fhowers, 
which  have  not  funk  deep  into  it;  for,  if  you  plough  up  the  ground  when  in 
a  wet  and  dawby  condition,  there  will  be  no  meddling  with  it  again  for  the 
whole  year,  but  jt  muft  lie  ufelefs ;  and,  if  you  plough  it  up  when  the  fur- 
face  only  has  been  thus  wetted,  it  will  be  barren  for  three  years  afterwards. 
The  bell  feafon  for  ploughing  is,  when  the  ground  is  in  a  moderate  tempera¬ 
ment,  neither  very  wet,  nor  very  dry ;  for  by  too  much  moifture,  as  I  faid 

before. 


*  Uliginofi  campi  profcindi  debent  pofl  idus  menfis  Aprilis  ;  quo  tempore  cum  arati  fuerint,  die- 
bus  interpofitis,  circa  folftitium,  quod  eft  nono  vel  o£tavo  calendarum  Juliarum,  iterators  cfte 
oportebit :  ac  deinde  cirea  Septembris  calendas  tertiatos  :  fed  quandocunque  arabitur,obfervabimus, 
lie  lutofus  agertracftetur,  neve  exiguis  nimbis  femimadidus,  quam  terram  ruftiei  variam,  cariofamque 
appellant ;  ea  eft  cum  poft  longas  ficcitates  levis  pluvia  fuperiorem  partem  glebarum  madefacit,  in- 
feriorem  non  attingit ;  nam  quando  limofa  verfantur  arva,  toto  anno  deftnunt  pcfie  tradiari,  nec 
lunt  habilia  fementT,  aut  occationi,  aut  fationi  :  at  rurfus  quae  varia  fubafta  funt,  continuo  triennio 
fterilitate  afficiuntur,  medium  igitur  temperamentum  maxime  fequamur  in  arandis  agris,  ut  neque 
fuico  careant,  nec  abundant  uligine  ;  quippe  nimius  humor,  ut  dixi,  limofos,  lutofofque  reddit,  at 
qui  ficcitatibus  aruerunt,  expediri  probe  non  poftiint,  nam  vel  refpuitur  duritia  foli  dens  aratri,  vel 
fiqua  parte  penetravit,  non  minute  diffindit  humum,  fed  vaftos  cefpites  convellit,  quibus  objacenti- 
bu‘  imoeditum  arvum  minus  redte  poflit  iterari :  quo  evenit  ut  in  iterationequoquefcamna  fiant.  Ac- 
crdit  hue,  quod  omnis  humus  quamvis  lsetiftima,  tamen  inferiorem  partem  jejuniorem  habet. 
Columella,  lib.  2.  fol.  99. 
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before,  it  will  cling  together,  and  be  like  mortar,  and,  after  a  long  drought, 
sho’  a  little  moiflened  at  top,  the  plough-fhare  will  either  not  be  able  to  pene¬ 
trate  it,  and  be  continually  thrown  off  by  the  hardnefs  of  the  earth,  or,  if  it 
fhould  penetrate  it,  it  will  not  make  it  fine,  but  turn  it  up  in  large  clods, 
which  will  be  a  continual  hindrance  to  you  at  it’s  next  ploughing,  and  at  laft 
be  left  unbroken  and  in  lumps  on  the  field.  Add  to  this,  that  even  in  rich 
foils,  the  part  that  lies  deeped  is  always  the  mod  barren. 

§.  3.  One  great  reafon  of  a  fummer-fallowing’s  enriching  all  ground  feems  Summer-fat- 
to  me  to  be,  becaufe  the  fleams  and  vapours  of  the  earth,  which  lie  beneath  ^/th^benefit 
the  turf  and  furrow  ploughed  up,  are,  in  the  fummer-time,  condantly  ex-0fit. 
haling  upwards,  which  being  flopp’d  and  retarded  by  the  furrow,  and  lodged 
in  the  caverns,  are,  after  evaporation  of  the  watery  parts,  by  the  fire  of  the 
fun,  digefled  into  fixed  falts ;  for  the  continuation  of  the  channels  or  pores  of 
perforation  being  broken  by  the  furrow  turned  down,  the  effluviums  are 
flopped,  and  fix,  as  againfl  a  deling  of  a  vault. 

I  fummer-fallowed  the  one  half  of  a  field  in  May  and  June  for  wheat  j 
the  other  half  I  ploughed  in  September  for  winter  vetches :  the  winter  after 
I  could  obferve  the  half  fowed  to  vetches  very  much  over-run  with  geranium 
columbinum,  but  the  wheaten  part  had  not  the  tenth  part  of  that  weed,  not- 
withflanding  it’s  having  been  dunged  for  wheat.  So  much  is  owing  to  a 
fummer-fallow,  which  deflroys  the  weeds  before  feeding-time,  whereas  in  the 
vetch  ground  the  weeds  had  feeded  before  it  was  ploughed.  That  winter 
vetches  prepare  the  earth  for  a  barley-crop  next  year,  is  very  much  to  be  im¬ 
puted  to  the  fummer-fallow  fuch  ground  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  received 
the  year  the  vetches  were  fown  in  it ;  and  the  dominion  the  vetches  get  over 
weeds  the  following  fummer,  by  killing  them,  lays  open  the  bare  earth  to 
the  fun  the  fecond  fummer  alfo,  which  in  a  manner  anfwers  to  two  fummer- 
fallows. 

It  feems  to  me  no  fmall  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  keep  cold  clay-ground 
from  running  out  of  tilt,  in  refpedl  that  when  it  is  fo,  the  natural  grafs  fo 
matts  it,  and  it  is  fo  clung  with  the  roots  thereof,  that  the  fun  cannot  eafily 
penetrate,  to  cherifh  and  ferment  the  juices  into  vegetable  falts ;  whereas,  if 
you  keep  your  ground  knot-fine  by  fummer-fallows,  and  clover-grafs,  which 
gets  dominion  over  the  natural  grafs,  and  plough  it  up  before  it  runs  to  a 
fword,  the  ground  will  be  loofe  and  open,  and  eafily  penetrable  by  the  fun, 
rain,  and  air,  whereby  it  will  be  capable  of  being  impregnated  much  more 
with  thofe  falts. 

§.  4.  On  found  experience  I  am  thoroughly  confirmed,  that  no  land,  efpe-  Nottofum- 
cially  claiy,  ought  to  be  fummer-fallowed,  when  it  is  the  lead  heavy  by  wet,  mer-fallow 
in  order  to  prepare  it  for  lpring-corn  the  Ipnng  following ;  for,  tno  the 
ground  may  work  mellow  enough,  as  to  the  temper  of  the  earth,  having  the 
lummer’s  fun  to  fiiine  on  it,  yet,  being  ploughed  wet  or  heavy,  the  grafs  will 
grow  fo  as  to  clod  it  together,  and  fo  matt  the  earth,  that  it  will  plough  too 
rough  in  the  fpring  to  fow  fpring-corn  at  once  ploughing. — It  is  the  fame,  in 
cafe  ilrong  land  or  fworded  land  be  winter-fallowed  wet,  or  fliff,  and  heavy, 
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in  order  to  prepare  it  for  ttirring  the  next 
turn  up  monftrous  ftiff  and  rough  .  in 
labour. 


fummer  for  a  wheaten  crop  ;  it  will 
both  cafes  you  give  away  your  firtt 


On  fummer- 
fallowing 
early  in  cold 
flrong  land. 


Caution  a- 
gainft  letting 
the  grafs  grew 
too  long  on 
land  to  be 
fummer-fal- 
lowed. 


Manner  of 
fallowing  in 

Lcicedeifhiie. 


Of  FALLOWING. 

I  Cummer-fallowed  afield  when  one  part  was  burning-dry.  the  other  part 

verv  dry  alfo,  but  yet  moifter  than  the  former ;  at  Michaelmas  that  part  which 
had  been  ploughed  burning-dry  had  ten  times  more  weeds  come  up  in  it  than 
the  other  -  from  whence  I  infer,  that  the  dryer  you  fallow  fall  the  better  to 
deftroy  the  weeds.— Again,  I  fallowed  part  of  a  field  burning-dry  in  July,, 
immediately  on  which  came  a  very  hard  rain,  which  made  the  furrow, 
though  ploughed  dry,  fall  flat  and  hard,  in  which  at  Michaelmas  very  ew 
weeds,  comparatively  of  what  might  have  been  expend,  if  fuch  ram  had  not 
fallen,  were  come  up ;  for  the  ground  was  thereby  fattened  before  the  feeds 

could  Chut.  e  hu(bandry  of  cold_  wetj  ftrong  clay4  a  in  Wiltshire  is  to  turn  it 

up  as  early  as  one  can  in  the  fpring  for  a  wheaten  fallow  j  if  the  ground ^  e  o 
dry  and  ftarky,  that  eight  oxen  and  an  horfe  mutt  be  put  to  the  plough,  fo  much 
the  better  j  In  this  fallow  (that  is,  on  this  one  earth)  they  fow  their  wheat  and 
dra<r  it  in,  and  have  much  better  corn  than  if  they  gave  their  wheaten  lan 
three  earths.— I  think  this  hulbandry  founded  on  very  good  reafon  ;  foi  luch 

land,  being  ploughed  up  in  fo  hot  weather  and  fo  dry,  be^or^.es  mell?W.an 
perfect  dufty  j  the  earth  being  hard  underneath,  it  will  caft  off  the  rains  into 
the  holtowneffes  between  the  furrows,  and  will  he  dry  all  the  winter  j  where¬ 
as  if  fuch  wet  clay-land  had  been  hollowed  with  two  or  three  earths,  it  had 
lain  Wing  in  the  wet,  and  drunk  it  up  like  a  fpunge,  and  the  chill  would 
have  kftted  the  corn  s  nor  would  it  have  fallen  mellower  under  the  harrow 
than  the  grete  as  above  would  do  under  the  drag  >  and  the  common  faying 
of  the  farmers  in  Hants,  that  they  fee  not  but  white  land  brings  as  good  com 
as  clay-land,  feems  to  make  good,  that  they  often  manage  clay-land  in  Hamp- 

lhire  ill  in  their  ploughing.  , 

S  6.  Iam  very  fenfible  on  experience,  that  you  ought  not  to  let  ground 

you  intend  to  fummer-fallow  for  wheat  run  too  far  to  a  head  of  grafs,  fo  hat 
the  (beep  (hall  refufe  to  keep  it  ihort  or  bare  ;  for  if  the  grafs  comes  to  that 
pitch  you  will  not  be  able  to  make  the  flieep  eat  it,  hut  a  great  deal  of  it  vvi 
[unto  bents ;  and  when  you  fummer-fallow,  the  furrows  will  not  cover  and 
turn  over  the  ends  of  the  grafs,  but  it  will  he  out  at  the  learns  and  fo  being 
not  covered  from  the  air  will  keep  growing,  and  the  roots  will  confequently 
live,  and  matt,  and  plough  up  very  rough  when  it  is  thwarted,  tho  the 

p-round  was  fummer-fallowed  never  fo  dry.  #  r  c  ,  . 

E  K  7  In  their  common  fields  in  Leicefterlhire  they  give  five  tilts  for  then 
barley,  and  four  for  their  wheat,  five  for  their  oats,  and  one  tor  their  peas 
and  beans  ;  their  firrt  fallowing  for  barley  is  about  March,  as  foon  as  feed- 
toe  will  give  them  leave  ,  the  fecond  the  latter  end  ot  May,  or  m  Jun  as 
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hay-making-time  will  give  them  leave  ;  the  third  in  July  or  Auguft,  as 
harvefting  will  permit  j  the  fourth  the  latter  end  of  October,  or  fooner,  as  the 
wheat  feafon  will  allow  ;  the  laft  earth  is  when  they  low,  at  the  latter  end  of 
February  or  beginning  of  March  :  they  fay,  if  they  did  not  make  thefe  many 
tilts  the  weeds  would  come  up  fo  faft,  and  feed,  that  they  would  be  quite 
deftroyed  with  weeds.  The  tilts  for  wheat  commence,  as  for  barley,  about 
March,  and  fo  they  hold  on  according  to  their  leifure  till  they  fow,  which  is 
about  Michaelmas,  and  within  three  weeks  after. — From  hence  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  deep  land  of  the  north  can  never  want  rain  at  feed-time,  or 
foon  after,  for  their  fourth  earth  being  taken  about  September,  or  Odtober, 
the  winter  palling  over  it,  and  the  earth  being  four  months  ftale  when  they 
come  to  fow  it,  it  mud  needs  turn  up  fo  moift,  as  both  to  bring  up  the  corn, 
and  to  fupport  it  againft  the  drought  of  any  fummer. 

My  fervant  was  obferving  to  me,  that  in  Leicefterfhire  they  cared  not  how 
deep  they  went  with  their  furrow,  when  they  fummer-fallowed,  which,  con- 
fidering  how  fubjedt  they  were  to  weeds,  he  looked  on  as  a  great  fault ;  for, 
faid  he,  if  they  went  fhallow,  the  fun  would  have  power  to  fcorch  up  the 
weeds  and  their  feeds  in  a  fhallow  furrow,  as  foon  as  it  moldered  after  the 
firft  rain  ;  whereas  when  they  turn  up  fo  deep  a  furrow,  the  feeds  and  the 
roots  of  weeds  are  buried  and  kept  moift,  and  cool,  and  lie  quiet,  and  not 
being  influenced  from  the  fun  and  air  to  germinate  and  chitt,  and  thereby  to 
be  malted,  they  are  fecured  in  a  fafe  repofitory,  in  order  for  vegetation,  when 
the  earth  is  again  ploughed  up  for  wheat. 

Of  the  D  U  R  A  B  L  E  N  E  S  S  of  fome  SEEDS. 

§.  S.  It  is  manifeft  a  great  many  feeds  will  endure  many  years  buried  in 
the  ground,  and  yet  never  rot  nor  perifh,  but  rife  up  again  in  their  plants, 
when  the  ground  by  tillage  is  made  a  fit  matrix  for  them :  but,  forafmuch  as 
I  can  obferve,  thefe  feeds  are  the  fmalleft  of  feeds,  fuch  as  poppy,  charlock, 
and  muftard-feed  ;  for  peas,  beans,  and  other  corn-grain,  and  acorns,  and  the 
like,  will  perifh  foon,  being  buried  in  the  ground  j  the  reafon  of  which  feems 
to  be,  becaufe  thefe  fmall  feeds  confift  of  more  oily  or  bitter  juices,  which 
preferve  them  from  moifture,  and,  in  the  next  place,  they  confift  of  fuch 
fmall  fibres  or  veffels,  that  it  is  impoflible,  when  they  lie  half  a  foot,  or  a 
foot  deep  in  the  earth,  for  the  power  of  the  fun  fo  to  rarify  the  juices  into 
fuch  fine  particles,  as  to  penetrate  thofe  minute  tubes,  on  which  all  vegeta¬ 
tion  depends :  whereas,  when  by  tillage  they  have  a  light  bed  of  earth,  thofe 
feeds,  which  are  turned  up  on  the  furface,  lie  in  the  warmth  of  the  fun, 
where  the  particles  of  the  earth  are  made  very  adtive  and  fine  to  pafs  their 
tubes.  Thus  thofe  larger  feeds  above  mentioned,  whofe  juices  are  lefs  oily, 
and  their  tubes  more  open,  are  eafily  penetrated  by  the  heavy  and  grofs  juices, 
which  lie  a  foot  deep  in  the  earth,  but  not  being  able  to  protrude  a  root 
downward,  nor  a  plant  upward,  by  reafon  of  the  clofenefs  and  preffure  of  the 
earth,  from  a  plethory  of  the  juices  it  is  neceflary  that  an  extravafation  muft 
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follow,  from  whence  a  corruption  mult  proceed.  From  hence  I 
is  as  Meagre  writes,  that  primrofe  feed,  which  is  exceeding  fma  ,  g 
j'own  in  fine  mold,  fome  of  the  feeds  will  not  come  up  under  three,  fom 
under  four,  five,  fix,  and  feven  years  ;  fome  of  thole  feeds,  fapP°  >  J 

buried  deeper,  fome  fhallower  in  the  ground,  and  the  juices  that  lie  deep 
require  more  time  to  be  ratified  than  thofe  lying  fhallower. -That  ferfs  are 
more  hardy,  and  can  endure  more  than  is  generally  conceived  Mr.  Rudgeot 
Portfmouth  gave  me  an  inftance ;  he  affirmed,  that  until  king  William s 
time  they  did  not  ufe  wormwood  in  their  fhip-drink ;  but  that  of  late  they 
have  ufed  it  with  their  hops,  which  are  conflantly  boiled  two  hours,  and  then 

thing  out  on  a  dunghill,  and  that  in  thofe  places  now  grow  great  quantities 

of  wormwood  at  Portfmouth,  where  none  grew  before.  And  °x 

Leicefter  did  affure  me,  that  at  a  dyer's  in  that  town,  who  ufed  the  attriple 
baccifera,  and  boiled  it  in  his  dyes,  after  it  had  much  boiling,  and  was  flung 
out  on  the  dunghill,  there  would  grow  up,  m  great  quantities,  fiorn  the 
feeds  of  it  the  attriplex  baccifera  :  the  berry  of  this  plant  is  like  a  m“lberr^ 
and  it’s  feeds  are  exceeding  fmall.  When  Mr.  Ray  fays  the  eryfimus  P 

litanus  (wild  crefs,  or  hedge  muftard)  did  grow  in  that  abundance  after  the 
fire  of  London,  he  adds,  that  this  plant  brings  very  fmall  feeds  and  in  great 
quantity ;  therefore  a  hundred  years  might  it  lie  without  ge™’“t'nf;  “df 
not  like  to  germinate  then,  unlefs  it’s  tubes  were  put  m  aftion  by  the  heat m 
fire  Sir  John  Floyer,  in  his  Touch- (lone  of  medicines,  tells  us,  that  pop¬ 
pies  are  very  mucilaginous,  and  contain  an  oil,  as  appears  by  a  milky  juice 
?nd  an  oil  Is  preffed°out  of  poppy-feed  *  this  feem. to  account  for  he  gre 
length  of  time  they  are  fufpeded  to  have  laid  m  the  ground  where  grals 
lands  after  many  years  have  been  ploughed  up  and  this  plant  ^s  ^o  p 
fo  plentifully-  Sir  Thomas  Brown  alio,  in  his  Vulgar  errors,  gives  ievera 
of  equivocal  hXnces  of the  lading  vitality  that  fome  feeds ;  are  endued  with.  If  Lc  Grand, 
generation.  had  been  acquainted  with,  and  confidered  thefe  inftances,  1  5 

think  have  fo  readily  afferted  the  equivocal  generation  of  plants;  for  h 
eument  is, -If  you  dig  up  the  earth  an  ell  deep,  it  will,  without  fowing  be. 
fruitful  the  firft^year,  but,  if  you  turn  it  up  deeper  it  will  not  be  fruitful  til 
after  a  year  or  two.  ‘  The  feeds  therefore  of  plants,  fays  he,  are  thofe  infen- 
iible  particles  which,  by  the  agitation  of  the  fubtle  matter,  acquire  that  fitu- 
l“nP  figure.’  and  m'otiln,  wWch  are  neceffary  towards  the  formation  of  the 
firrt  rudiments  of  plants ;  but  this  formation  is  not  fo  foon  compleated  nor  are 
plants  produced  fo  quickly  this  way,  as  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  raffing 

to  conclude,  from  the  infiances  above  men¬ 
tioned,  that  the  earth  does  not  produce  the  mod  contempttble  weed  without 

f  piantarum  ieifur  femina  font  infenfibiles  illae  particuls,  quae,  per  matcris  fubtilis  agltationem, 
feminibus  plantarum.  Ls  Grand,  p.466. 
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a  feed  ;  and  we  find  that  even  at  the  beginning  God  took  not  that  method,  nor 
did  the  earth  bring  forth  plants  in  that  manner  when  it  was  vaftly  rich  ;  for 
it  is  faid,  Gen.  chdi.  ver.  5.--“  that  God  made  every  plant  of  the  field  before  it 
was  in  the  earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it  grew and  it  feems  as 
if  Mofes  had  faid  this  to  prevent  an  hypothefis,  that  matter  could  ad;  fo 
nobly  on  matter ;  what  is  recorded  therefore  in  the  preceding  chapter,  viz. 
that  God  faid,  “  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grafs,  the  herb,yielding  feed,  &c.” 
can  only  mean,  that  God  bad  it  come  forth  out  of  the  ground.  _  Patrick  will 
have  thofe  words  above  quoted,  “  before  it  was  in  the  earth,”— interpreted— 
before  the  feed  was  in  the  earth,  which  if  the  Hebrew  will  allow  of, 
yet  the  foregoing  words  in  that  verfe,  “  God  made  every  plant  of  the 
rield,” _ fhew  the  earth  did  not  produce  plants,  as  caufes  naturally  do 

tlicir  cffc(5ts* 

§.  9.  A  great  advantage  in  fummer-fallowing  for  barley  is,  that  your  bar-Of^"^ 
ley-land  feldom  is  lufficient  to  provide  for  all  the  giafies  you  fow,  and  oat-^ar]ey^ 
land  will  feldom  knot  fine  enough  to  fow  9  but  if  oats  be  fowed  on  the  bar- 
ley-ftubble  which  was  fummer-fallowed,  in  all  likelyhood  it  will  knot  very 

fine,  and  be  fit  to  be  laid  down  to  grafs. 

To  fummer-fallow  for  barley,  in  order  to  defiioy  weeds,  you  ougnt  to  fal¬ 
low  before  the  living  weeds  run  to  feed,  and  yet  fo  late,  that  tne  feeds  o^ 
fuch  weeds  as  are  in  the  ground  may  not  have  lummer  enough  to  grow  up 
and  feed  before  winter  come,  but  as  foon  as  may  be  (avoiding  tne  latter  in- 
conveniency)  is  bed  ;  becaufe  when  weeds  are  moft  turgid  with  juices,  by 
being  ploughed  up,  their  roots  are  like  to  be  killed  by  a  plethory :  for  the 
time  of  weeds  feeding  confult  the  herbal. 

Lands  lying  to  the  north,  being  cold  clay-lands,  fhould,  if  fowed  to 
barley,  be  fummer-fallowed,  in  order  to  fweeten  the  ground,  and  fowed 
under  furrow,  the  middle  of  March,  if  the  earth  can  pofiibly  be  got  dry 
enough,  that  the  barley  of  land  expofed  to  the  cold  may  be  got  ripe  before 
the  fun  leaves  it,  and  frofty  nights  come. 

§.  10.  It  ought  to  be  obferved  by  the  hufbandman,  not  only  what  grounds  Of  fallowing 
are  cold  and  foureft,  but  alfo  what  part  of  every  ground  is  fo  ;  this  lie  will  land  early* 
eafily  difeern  by  the  grafs  the  cattle  fhall  refufe,  unlefs  hunger  forces  them 
to  eat  it :  in  the  hill-country  we  may  generally  perceive  thofe  grounds,  or 
parts  of  grounds,  which  lie  upon  a  declivity  from  the  fun,  or  are  cooped  up 
between°hiils,  fo  that  the  fun  cannot  freely  irradiate  them  all  day,  and  are 
not  fo  pervious  to  the  air  and  winds,  do  bear  a  much  fourer  grafs  than  the 
fummits  of  the  fame  field  j  and  it  is  refufed  by  cattle,  efpecially  at  a  time 
when  grafs  is  plenty  :  I  do  advife  in  fuch  cafe,  that  the  hufbandman  take 
hold  of  all  opportunities  and  feafons  to  turn  up  fuch  parts  of,a  field  early  in 
the  fummer  to  the  fun,  and  alio  that  he  ft ir  it  more  in  the  fummer,  there¬ 
by  to  fweeten  it  for  grafs,  and  render  it  kinder  for  corn  ;  for  lie  may  be  al¬ 
lured,  fuch  ground  as  bears  four  grafs,  however  it  may  bear  a  burden  01 

draw*, 
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ilraw,  will  not  bear  a  plump  berry,  but  a  thin  coarfe  fort,  which  will  not 
fill  the  bufnel,  as  finer  rin’d  or  floured  corn  will  do. 

On  my  farm  there  is  land,  which  tho’  very  cold,  poor,  and  whitiflt 
ground,  or  woodfeary,  yet  is  very  apt  to  run  to  four,  rowety  grafs,  tho’  it 
has  born  corn  but  the  year  before  ;  on  fuch  pieces  of  land  we  ought  to  have 
a  circumfpeCfc  eye,  both  in  refpeCt  of  ploughing  them  very  dry,  and  hot,  and 
earlier  than  other  lands,  before  they  are  run  to  grafs,  fo  as  to  nip  the  grafs, 
as  it  were,  in  the  bud. 

of  winter-  §.  u.  I  find  the  evil  of  white  poor  ground  chiefly  is,  that  all  the  fpring 
fallowing.  t]me  jt  ploughs  up  too  dry  to  bring  up  the  corn,  and  tho’  it  be  juft  wet 

enough  for  mixed  or  clay-ground  to  bring  up  corn,  yet  that  white  ground 
fo  foon  dries,  either  by  heat  or  the  cold  churlifh  winds,  which  come  at  this 
*  putting  forth  time  of  the  year,  that  the  corn  is  checked  in  its  *  chiflum  ;  therefore,  if  you 
its  roots.  fow  fuch  land  on  fallows  upon  a  fecond  ploughing,  my  advice  is,  that  you 
fallow  early  ;  for  ftale  fallows  will  work  moift.  When  you  plough  for  fow- 
ing  alfo  in  the  hill-country,  there  are  advantages  in  ploughing  the  poorer  or 
mixed  land  firft,  if  it  lies  warm  and  in  fhelter,  and  the  ftronger  clay-land 
baft  ;  becaufe,  when  the  feafon  of  the  year  for  fowing  draws  towards  an 
end,  the  fallows  being  too  dry  for  the  corn  to  grow  without  rain,  the  full, 
in  ftrong  clay-lands,  that  have  a  depth,  may,  without  damage,  be  carried 
lower  than  the  ftale  fallow,  into  the  frefh  mold,  which  will  turn  up  moift, 
(whereby  you  may  have  your  corn  all  grow)  which,  in  hot  fummers,  in 
the  hill-country,  is  the  life  of  a  crop. 

Of  wfnter-fal-  §.12.  If  ground  be  ploughed  dry,  tho’  ever  fo  much  rain  fhould  fall  after  it, 
lowing  dry.  wfil  foon  be  dry  again,  for  the  fame  paflages  the  water  found  to  wet  it, 
are  alfo  permeable  to  the  fun  :  but  if  ploughed  wet,  it  will  not  dry  kindly 
f  mold.  again  that  feafon,  for  the  *f-  grete  is  in  a  manner  cruft  thereby,  and  blended 
fo  in  a  dab  together,  that  the  fun  cannot  penetrate  it ;  but  his  rays  are  re¬ 
fracted. 

I  was  obferving  to  a  certain  farmer,  that  a  certain  field  did  not  produce 
me  fo  good  a  crop  of  oats  as  I  expeCted,  the  ground  having  been  fed  to  hop- 
clover  for  two  years.  The  farmer  replied,  he  believed  the  reafon  was  be¬ 
caufe  the  winter  proved  fo  wet,  and,  that  being  a  white  ground,  we  ftill 
went  thither  in  wet  weather,  becaufe  ploughing  in  fuch  weather  did  not 
that  harm  in  white  ground  that  it  did  in  other,  but  that  white  ground  fo 
ploughed  bore  the  worfe  corn,  which  I  believe  to  be  true.  Beware  how¬ 
ever  of  either  fummer  or  winter-fallowing  poor  land  in  the  hill-country  too 
dry,  fo  that  it  turns  up  deep,  and  breaks  lower  than  the  ftaple  :  by  expe- 
riece  I  know,  you  impoverish  fuch  land  as  much,  by  jumbling  the  bad  with 
the  good,  as  a  year’s  dunging  with  the  pot  can  do  it  good  ;  and  all  the  ex¬ 
perienced  farmers  I  have  confulted,  which  are  many,  are  agreed,  that,  tho* 
it  is  beft  to  plough  up  wheaten  land  in  dry  weather,  (for  it  it  is  fallowed 
wet,  it  will  be  apt  to  chill  all  the  year)  yet  white  land  fhould  be  ploughed  up 
fomewhat  wet ;  for,  when  dry,  it  is  apt  to  break  up  in  too  ftiff  clods,  and 
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turn  up  below  the  goodnefs  of  the  mold.  I  have  found  by  conftant  expe¬ 
rience  in  our  hill-country  land,  where  the  chalk  in  many  places  lies  (hallow, 
if,  by  reafon  of  ploughing  too  dry,  the  chalk  brufh  tears  up,  the  corn  will 
in  that  vein  become  defective  fome  years  after,  tho’  more  manure  be  be¬ 
llowed  on  it  than  on  other  parts  of  the  fame  land,  where  the  chalk  has  not 
torn  up  :  therefore  fallow  not  fuch  land  too  dry. 

The  air  and  watery  parts  in  earth  ought  to  have  a  free  circulation,  as  in 
our  human  bodies,  otherwife  a  corruption  and  poifon  of  humours  arifes :  the 
cafe  is  the  fame  in  earth  ploughed  up  wet,  which  clings  and  holds  in  all  the 
watery  body,  which  then  is  very  much,  till  it  corrupts,  and  lets  in  no  frefh 
air,  dews,  &c.  Now  earth  fhould  be  always  taking  in  and  perfpiring  out, 
even  as  our  bodies  do. 

If  ground  be  worked  wet  in  feed-time,  the  wetter  it  is,  the  lefs  can  a 
plough  difpatch  in  a  day  -r  for  if  it  clings  and  flicks  to  the  plough,  and  to 
the  holder’s  fhoes,  it  hinders  the  fpeed,  nor  fhall  the  harrows  harrow  it  fo 
well  at  eight  tinnings  as  otherwife  at  four. 

§.  13.  If  your  ground  be  cold  clay-ground,  or  four  ground,  fuch  as  I  have,  Of  fallowing, 
take  care  to  purfue  the  ploughing  it  up  whilft  the  ground  is  in  the  mod;  burn-  jar^m  co 
ing  condition,  and  dry  over  head  ;  and  flop  when  either  of  thofe  cafes  are 
wanting  ;  and  either  give  your  oxen  play,  or  contrive  fome  other  work  for 
them.  When  your  ground  is  fo  ploughed  up  in  fallowing,  it  will  always 
turn  up  again  rotten,  and  in  good  order  ;  and  by  fuch  methods  of  never  fal¬ 
lowing  your  grounds  cold  and  wet,  they  will  in  fome  years  time  be  marvel- 
leully  fweetened,  made  healthy  and  kind  for  corn,  and  you  will  get  a  domi¬ 
nion  over  all  common  grades  and  herbs  of  the  field,  fo  that  fuch  hill-country- 
ground,  after  it  has  lain  down  to  clover,  will  turn  up  the  lecond  year  knot 
fine,  or  fryable,  which  is  a  very  aufpicious  temper  to  promife  a  good  crop. 

§.  14.  The  difference  in  practices  amongft  hufbandmen  is  very  great ;  Different 
to  plough  up  many  grounds  in  the  winter,  and  let  them  lie  fo  till  feed-time,  Pradice  in 
and  then  to  low  them  with  oats  or  barley  on  one  earth,  i.  e.  dras:  the  corn?!?';, 
in  without  more  ploughing,  is  a  frequent  cuftom  amongfl:  the  hill-country-  winter  fallow- 
men,  which  the  vale-men,  when  they  are  told  it,  are  furprized  at,  and  fay,  in£- 
if  they  did  fo,  they  fhould  have  nothing  but  weeds,  which  I  believe  to  be 
true;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  hill-country-men, 
whofe  land  lies  cold,  do  this  with  good  fuccefs..  Thefe  different  events  feem 
to  me  to  depend  on  good  reafons,  viz.  high  hill-country-land  lying  bleak 
and  cold,  and  being  fomewhat  poor,  yet,  if  it  be  of  a  claiy  kind,  being 
ploughed  up  early,  will  not,  by  reafon  of  it’s  barrennefs,  and  cold  expofi- 
tion,  produce  weeds  during  the  winter ;  the  feeds  of  weeds  in  fuch  cold 
beds  lie  afleep,  till  roufed  out  of  their  lethargy  by  the  warmer  air  and  fun  of 
the  fpring  ;  whereas  in  warmer  foils,  which  lie  in  the  vale,  where  the  land 
is  commonly  richer,  the  feeds  of  weeds,  even  during  the  winter,  if  the 
ground  be  hollowed  up  by  ploughing,  and  mellowed  by  rains  and  frofts, 
will  fprout  and  put  forth  a  blade. 

§•  J5-  I 
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of  ploughing  L  i  c.  I  was  faying  to  farmer  Elton,  it  was  the  common  opinion  of  farmers 
unfeifonabiy .  t^at  a  team  f]10uld  be  flill  going,  in  feafon,  or  out  of  feafon  ;  but  1  differ  d 
from  them  ;  for  when  a  feafon  prefented  itfelf,  and  I  was  behind-hand,  I 
fliould  not  fcruple  the  hiring  three  or  four  days  work  ot  a  plough,  and,  if  a 
feafon  did  not  prefent  itfelf,  fhould  not  fcruple  the  going,  onfomewhat  to¬ 
wards  a  fecond  year’s  crop.  He  agreed  with  me,  and.  faid,  ’twas  better  to 
be  in  the  ft  able  than  to  do  things  out  of  feafon,  and  faid,  there  was  a  piece 
of  one  of  his  fields  an  inftance  of  it ;  they  went  to  fallow  there  in  a  wet  time, 
becaufe  they  would  not  ftand  ftill,  and  that  part  of  the  ground  has  worded 
three  crops  fince  fuccefiively,  and  made  it  run  to  weeds. 

Winter  fal-  §.  1 6.  It  feems  to  me  to  be  very  wrong  (tho’  in  the  hill-country,  where 
lowing.— Not  the  earth  is  confequently  dryer)  to  winter-fallow  acrofs  the  lands  or  furrows, 
wiS/ihe  if  poflibly  it  can  be  avoided,  efpecially  if  the  lands  lie  on  a  detent,  and l  art :  of 
farrows.  a  cold  claiy  nature  j  for  the  current  of  the  water  is  thereby  ftopt,  and  the 
field  lying  the  wetter  for  it  is  thereby  foured  and  chill’d  ;  it  feems  therefore, 
that  fuch  lands  fhould  be  winter-fallowed  the.  fame  way  the  lands  and  furrows 

lie,  if  they  lie  upwards  and  downwards  efpecially. 

The  ground  generally  winter-fallowed  better  in  anno  171S  than  had  been 
obferved  for  many  years :  the  reafon  doubtlefs  was  the  long,  hot,  and  dry 
fummer  the  preceding  year,  whereby  not  only  the  earth,  through  the 
drought,  was  made  more  fryable,  but  alfo  the  free  growth  of  all  weeds,  and 
their^ roots,  which  matt  the  ground  together,  and  harle  m  the  clots,  was 

checked.  • 

The  philofophers  feem  to  agree,  that  in  winter  the  air  is  fuller  of  nitre 

than  in  fummer;  therefore  a  winter-fallow,  to  let  in  the  nitrous  particles  ot 

the  air,  muft  be  beneficial.  ,  . 

when  winter-  17.  It  feems  the  winter-fallows  of  every  ground  are  then  mod  feafonable, 
fallowing  moft  w^en  y0U  can  make  the  furrows  ftand  mod  upright,  and  fo  continue,  with  as 
feaf0nabIe‘  little  falling  down  as  may  be,  that  thereby  the  land  may  lie  the  healthier  and 
dryer,  and  (hoot  off  the  rains  5  whereas  by  falling  flat  it  lies  foggy,  fpungy,  and 
cold  — Accordingly  I  was  telling  a  veiy  good  farmer  in  my  neighbourhood, 
that  I  thought  it  was  better  not  to  winter-fallow  ftiff  land  till  the  frofts  were 
near  at  hand  ;  for,  if  one  fallowed  fuch  lands  early  in  Odtober,  they  might 
fettle  too  much  before  the  frofts  might  come  to  hollow  them.  He  replied,  it 
it  was  lay  ground,  it  might  be  as  I  faid,  but,  if  it  was  ftiff  land  that  was 
ploughed  the  year  before,  it  was  beft,  he  thought,  to  plough  it  up  as  foon  as 
I  could,  tho’  the  very  beginning  of  Odtober,  before  it  had  time  to  fettle  after 
it’s  laft’ burden  of  com  5  for  then  it  would,  when  firft  fallowed,  molder  fine 
enough  —Tho’  clayftands  however  ought  to  be  fallowed  early  for  the  better 
mellowing  them,  yet  it  feems  to  me  no  lofs  of  time,  but  rather  gain,  to  wait 
a  little  fo?the  dry  frofts ;  becaufe  in  fuch  weather  you  will  better  effedt  your 
ends  If  the  fallows  fhould  have  been  flatted  by  the  rains,  the  froft  having 
lefs  power  over  them,  they  muft  needs  be  more  inclinable  to  run  to  weeds ; 
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on  the  other  hand,  tho’  fallowing  fhould  happen  when  the  ground  is  very- 
wet,  yet,  if  dry  frofts  follow,  and  not  wet  weather,  fuch  fallows  may  do 
very  well.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  fuch  frofts  uphold  the  ground  from  falling, 
till  it  fettles  in  the  ridges  in  an  upright  (landing,  and  confequently  receives  the 
benefits  of  the  frofts:  but  this  venture  is  not  to  be  trufted  to,  left  wet  weather 
fhould  come  after  fuch  fallowing,  which  is  moft  likely,  as  the  ground  is 
already  full  of  wet ;  and  yet  the  farmers  will  plough  and  fallow  in  the  wet, 
knowing,  that  they  fometimes  have  had  as  good  corn  after  a  wet  fallow  as  a 
dry  one;  but  of  the  accidents,  whereon  it  depended,  they  were  ignorant; 
otherwife  I  judge  they  would  not  have  done  fo. — On  the  like  reafon,  in  my 
opinion,  depends  the  wholfomnefs  of  the  fummer-fallows ;  for,  if  the  fallow 
be  wet,  it  will  be  in  danger  of  falling  flat,  unlefs  very  dry  weather  follow,  to 
fupport  the  ridges :  confequently  the  fun  has  lefs  power  over  the  parts,  nor 
can  it  kill  the  weeds  by  it’s  burning  heat,  as  in  a  dry  fallow. 

I  gave  a  barley-fallow  to  a  broad  clover- field  in  July:  fome  faid,  it  would 
not  gain  it’s  end,  but  lay  the  ground  chill  for  the  whole  winter. — By  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  I  found  it  full  of  all  forts  of  weeds  green  on  the  ground,  which  when 
flirred  would  all  be  deftroyed. — Note,  that  fallowing  land  well  carries  a  whole 
furrow  in  the  winter,  and  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  lay  a  ground  wet  during  the 
winter,  but  rather  dry,  feeing  the  furrows  have  gutters  between  them,  for 
carrying  off  the  water  ;  but  if  the  ground  falls  fmall,  then  it  may  lie  foggy  and 
fpungy.  The  harrowing  this  ground  after  it  was  fallowed,  made  it  fine,  fo 
that  it  brought  up  weeds  in  abundance,  which  would  be  ftirred  in,  and  fo 
deftroyed,  and  yet  it  lay  hollow  underneath. 

The  reafons  of  early  fallowings  and  ftirrings,  or  thwartings,  feem  to  depend 
altogether  on  the  nature  of  the  lands  you  have  to  deal  with;  for  if  it  be  pro¬ 
bable  that  ground  may  work  dry  and  mellow  at  fpring-feed-time,  care  ought 
to  be  taken  to  fallow  fo  early,  that  you  may  thwart  early,  I  mean  in  January, 
that  your  ploughing  at  feed-time  may  be  moift ;  but  your  fallowing,  if  the 
ground  be  not  grafly,  may  be  later,  efpecially  your  thwarting,  viz.  not  till 
March,  if  you  are  apprehenfive  your  ground  is  like  to  be  too  wet  at  feed¬ 
time  ;  for  ’twill  plough  much  the  drier  at  feed-time  for  being  thwarted  late  in 
a  dry  feafon. 

I  fallowed  a  lay-ground  to  grafs  in  O&ober  and  November ;  I  began  very 
early  to  plough  it,  and  fow  barley  in  it,  viz.  the  25th  of  March  :  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fallows  were  very  ftale,  and,  being  fowed  fo  early  in  the  year, 
one  would  think  the  ground  moift  enough  to  bring  up  the  corn,  as  by  turn¬ 
ing  up  the  furrows  it  feemed  to  be,  yet  the  ground  ploughing  very  rough, 
being  of  a  white  nature,  and  requiring  ten  tinings,  it  was  a  very  great  difad- 
vantage  to  the  corn’s  coming  up,  there  being  no  rain  ;  for  the  weather  was 
hot,  or  windy  and  dry,  when  it  was  ploughed,  and  the  tumbling  it  up  and 
down  fo  often  with  the  harrows  dried  the  ground  too  much  :  fo  therefore  to 
order  white  ground,  that  it  may  harrow  at  four  or  five  tinings,  and  thereby 
not  lofe  it’s  moifture,  is  good  hulbandry. 
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Mr.  Raymond  fays,  the  good  hufbands  with  them  (in  Wiltshire)  fal¬ 
low  up  all  the  lands  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  finiSh  by  October, 
if  they  can,  whilft  their  horfes  are  at  grafs,  and  then  lay  them  up  at  a  cheap 
keeping  all  the  winter:  this  they  do  in  Leicefterfhire,  as  I  have  elfewhere  noted. 

Seeing  the  liner  the  earth  is  tilted,  the  more  each  part  of  it  communicates 
it’s  virtue  to  the  grain  laid  in  it ;  I  fuppofe  the  finer  it  is  winter-fallowed 
(for  the  fame  reafon)  the  more  the  winter  rains  and  frofts  communicate  their 
virtue  to  the  land. 


Of winter-fal-  §•  18.  The  liner  the  earth  is  made  by  often  ploughing  for  wheat,  the  clofer 

lowing  for  it  lies  all  the  winter  to  the  roots  of  the  corn,  provided  you  fow  your  corn  in 

wheat.  good  time,  fo  that  the  frofts  come  not  to  hollow  it  before  it  is  fettled  ;  for, 
not  having  time  to  fettle,  it  is  in  more  danger  of  being  hollowed  by  the  frofts. 
From  my  walking  over  the  fallows,  and  obferving  how  dry,  and  healthy, 
and  expofed  to  the  frofts,  weather,  and  fun,  the  convex  parts  lay,  and  how 
the  many  fmall  concave  parts  and  hollows  lay  to  receive  the  fun’s  ftrongeft 
heats,  I  cannot  but  think  it  great  hulbandry  to  fallow  up  gralfy,  or  ftrong 
clay-lands  in  the  winter-feafon,  for  wheat,  tho’  one  muft  give  them  an  earth 
the  more  pofiibly  in  fummer,  by  fallowing  twice  inftead  of  once  :  indeed 
this  cannot  be  done  vice  verfa  to  barley,  by  giving  that  a  fummer-fallow,  be- 
caufe  barley  is  fown  after  fome  corn  that  grew  the  fummer  before. 

By  winter-fallowing  for  wheat  you  have  this  certain  advantage,  that  the 
fallows  are  fo  mellowed  by  the  winter-frofts,  that  all  the  fpring  and  fummer 
long  they  drink  up  the  rains  and  fummer-funs  the  more  greedily.  / 

In  winter- fallowing  for  wheat  there  alfo  fometimes  falls  out  this  advantage 
(as  in  anno  1705,  when  no  rains  fell  from  April  to  the  fecond  of  July)  that 
you  have  not  only  fo  much  land  fallowed  before-hand,  when  no  plough  could 
fallow  in  lay-lands  by  reafon  of  the  drynefs,  and  confequently  the  farmers  muft 
be  behindhand  ;  but  you  may  alfo  all  that  feafon  ftir  the  winter-fallows, 
for  all  that  time  they  will  work. 

Of  winter-fal-  §•  J9*  Whereas  in  the  ftrong  deep  lands  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  in  fome 

lowing  for  other  counties,  where  there  are  ftrong  lands,  the  farmers  hold  it  ill  huf- 

bandry  to  fow  much  barley,  and  they  are  reftrained  from  it  by  their  landlords,, 
from  an  opinion  that  barley  impoverishes  their  land  beyond  other  corn.— I, 
am  apt  to  think,  if  barley  impoverishes  fuch  clay-land,  it  muft  proceed  from, 
the  winter- fallowing  it,  and  tumbling  it  about  in  cold  raw  weather,  when  it 
is  wet,  being  cold  clay-land,  whereby  it  is  chilled  and  foured ;  whereas  1  fup¬ 
pofe  they  plough  not  up  for  peas  and  beans  and  oats  till  the  fpring  of  the- 
year,  when  they  are  fown  j  and  peas  and  beans  hollow  and  mellow  the 


barley. 


firft  considerations,  after  wheat  and  vetches  are  fown,  in  order  to  a 
barley-crop,  are  of  this  nature,  viz.  to  fallow  up  thofe  grounds  which  you  do 
not  fold,  and  of  them  to  fallow  thofe  firft  which  are  declivous  from  the  fun, 
or  by  reafon  of  high  trees  or  hedge-rows  are  much  Shaded,  or  by  reafon  of 
hedge-rows  or  declivities  are  fkreened  from  the  north  and  eaft  ;  for  all  fuch 
grounds  may  and  ought  to  be  fown  firft  with  barley ;  and  therefore  the  earth 

ought 
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ought  to  be  prepared  firft,  and  if  fuch  fields  are  to  be  folded,  they  ought  to 
be  folded  firft,  in  order  to  be  fallowed  as  foon  as  may  be. 

§.  20.  Mr.  Edwards  obferves,  the  firft  thing  the  farmers  do  after  harveft  is  ofwinter- 
to  fallow  for  black  oats ;  for  the  older  the  fallow  is  they  fow  black  oats  on  fail°wing  for 
they  obferve  it  to  be  the  better  ;  but,  if  they  fow  white  oats,  they  fallow  ^  ^ 
but  before  they  fow,  for  the  later  the  fallow  is  for  white  oats,  they  count  it 
the  better,  for  white  oats  love  to  lie  light ;  and,  faid  he,  they  never  give 
two  earths  to  black  oats,  but,  if  the  ground  be  fuch  as  is  run  to  grafs  and  a 
ftiflf  ground,  it  is  better,  and  will  well  anfwer,  in  cafe  you  fow  white  oats, 
if  you  give  it  two  earths ;  nay,  faid  he,  lome  of  our  clay-lands  are  lo  ftifF, 
that  it  would  very  well  pay  if  two  earths  were  given  to  peas  alfo,  for  it  is  and  for  peas, 
impollible  fometimes  they  fhould  Ihoot  their  heads  through.  I  faid  I  never 
knew  two  earths  given  to  peas  before  ;  he  replied,  farmer  biggs,  if  I  would 
talk  to  him,  would  tell  me  the  fame  thing  ;  and  he  was  fure  he  loft  half  a 
crop  for  want  of  it. 

It  was  the  1 6th  of  October,  and  farmer  Biggs  had  fallowed  for  oats;  I 
afked,  whether  the  land  (he  fowing  on  one  earth)  would  not  be  too  ftale, 
and  lie  too  hard  at  feed-time.  He  faid,  no  ;  if  land  worked  light  (for  on 
this  land  he  had  fowed  oats  alfo  the  laft  year)  it  would  be  in  fit  temper 
enough  at  fpring  ;  that  he  and  others  commonly  gave  a  fallow  to  fome  oat- 

land  by  the  very  beginning  of  October. 

* 1  » 

Of  Winter-fallowing  early  for  OATS  and  BARLEY. 

§.  21.  On  the  20th  of  October,  1719, 1  began  ploughing  a  field  of  fifty-two 
acres  for  oats,  which  had  been  fown  to  corn,  and  chiefly  to  vetches,  fo  that 
the  ftubble  ploughed  up  fo  fine  and  fmall,  that  it  might  be  well  fuppofed 
the  ground  by  the  winter  rains  would  fall  flat:  I  had  finifhed  ploughing 
thefe  fifty-two  acres  by  the  20th  of  November. — Notwithstanding  it  was  light 
and  white  ground,  and  fell  fo  fine,  yet  at  the  oat-feed  time,  Feb.  20,  the 
harrow  tinings  being  good,  the  oats  were  laid  deep  enough  in  the  furrows 
or  feams ;  for  tho’  they  feemed  to  be  clofed,  they  were  not  fo,  but  there 
were  cavities  underneath,  tho’  the  feams  clofed  at  top.  This  ground  was 
all  harrowed  off  at  five  tinings,  which  was  the  efifedt  of  early  ploughing  in 
the  winter.  This  method  of  fallowing  light  ground  fucceeded  admirably 
well,  and  anfwered  in  every  refpedt  ;  the  oats  were  let  in  deep  enough,  and 
profpered  in  colour  beyond  thole  I  fowed  that  year  in  Strong  land  on  two 
earths,  and  when  I  mowed  them,  the  15th  of  Auguft,  they  were  in  every 
refpedt  great  oats,  and  the  hop-clover  I  fowed  with  them  fucceeded  very 
well.  I  concluded  therefore  from  this  and  other  experiments,  that  plough¬ 
ing  fuch  light  ground  (which  falls  fine)  thus  early  is  beft,  fince  the  oats  can 
be  let  deep  enough  into  the  feams,  and  by  that  means  the  ground  fo  plough¬ 
ed,  taking  the  winter  rains,  will  retain  fo  much  moifture  as  to  bring  the  oats 
all  up,  the  contrary  of  which  is  the  danger  in  all  fuch  light  grounds.—- For 
the  fame  reafon  I  began  fallowing  fuch  light  lands  for  barley  as  early  as  the 
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middle  of  October  this  year,  that  fo  they,  being  beaten  flat  by  the  winter 
rains,  and  being  drunk  with  them,  might  retain  fufficient  moifture  to  bung 

up  the  barley  at  fpring.  ,  ,  .  ,  -  c 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  1712,  I  ploughed  up  four  acres  of  a 

field  confifting  of  fourteen  acres,  which  had  lain  down  to  broad  clover  for 
two  years,  during  which  it  was  mowed:  tho’  it  was  a  clayey  ground  it 
broke  pretty  *  knot  by  the  plough,  and  therefore,  having  much  other  buh- 
nefs  in  hand,  I  thought  I  might  delay  the  tearing  up  the  reft  till  the  latter 
end  of  January,  and  that  it  would  harrow  very  well  by  the  latter  end  of  be- 
bruary,  fowed  to  oats  5  accordingly,  the  latter  end  of  January  I  ploughed 
the  reft,  and  fowed  the  whole  field  with  black  oats  the  latter  end  of  be- 
bruary  :  the  ground  dreffed  with  the  harrows  very  well  ;  only  this  difference 
I  obferved  ;  the  four  acres  ploughed  in  November  was  broke  by  the  frofts 
to  duft  ;  the  other  part  ploughed  laft  was  not  fo  fine,  but  worked  very  mel¬ 
low.  This  experiment  I  made  on  conjecture  that  the  four  acres  ploughed, 
fo  early  would  carry  the  heft  oats,  and  my  expectation  was  anfwered ;  for 
the  whole  field  from  the  firft  appearance  gave  me  great  hopes  of  a  good 
crop  j  but  by  the  latter  end  of  May  the  four  acres  ploughed  fo  early  was  di- 
ftinguifhable  in  colour,  to  lookers  on,  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  diftance  ;  for  it 
was  much  the  ftronger,  and  darker  in  completion.  June  the  8th  which 
was  three  days  after,  I  took  a  view  of  another  field,  confifting  of  fix  acies, 
which  I  had  ploughed  in  the  winter  in  the  former  manner,  viz.— I  ploughed 
up  four  acres  thereof  in  October,  when  the  ground  was  very  dry,  and  in 
January  I  ploughed  up  the  two  remaining  acres,  the  ground  being Tikewile 
then  very  dry.  This  field  had  been,  as  the  other  above  mentioned,  fowed 
two  years  to  broad  clover,  and  it  turned  up  mellow  in  both  parts,  when, 
fowed  to  black  oats  in  the  latter  end  of  February,  and  harrowed  knot- fine, 
only  with  this  difference,  that  the  four  acres  ploughed  up  in  October 
worked  in  duft,  or  like  affes.  The  confequenec  of  this  hufbandry  was  as. 
the  former,  viz.— June  the  8th  the  oats  in  the  tour  acres,  fo  eaily  ploughed, 
looked  more  proud,  were  thicker,  and  of  a  deeper  green  than  the  two  acres ; 
and  it  is  to  be  noted,  that,  in  both  the  grounds,  in  thofe  parts  which  were 
fo  early  ploughed,  no  grafs  appeared  during  winter,  nor  at  fpring,  to  preju¬ 
dice  harrowing.  .  . 

R  22.  I  talked  with  feveral  very  experienced  farmers  concerning  fallowing' 

for  peas :  they  all  agreed,  that  their  crop  of  peas  would  be  better  if  they  did, 
and  it  would  pay  the  charges,  for  fometimes  their  crops  were  bad  for  want 
of  it ;  but  it  feems  they  had  fo  much  other  work  for  their  ploughs  that  they 

could  not  allow  time  for  it. 

To  fummer-fallow  for  peas  doubtlefs  would  be  as  proper  as  for  barley  ;  in* 
which  cafe  you  need  not  ftir  the  ground  again,  but  harrow  down  the 
rou^hnefs  of  the  furrows  before  you  plough  for Towing  ;  your  ground  by 
fuch  fummer-fallowing,  or  indeed  by  an  early  winter-fallowing,  being  lai 
curioufly  dry,  will  bear  with  the  fowing  the  peas  earlier  than  otherwife* 
which  has  many  advantages. — For  this  reafon  it  is,  that  the  vale-farmers  low 
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not  their  peas  fo  early  as  we  in  the  hill-country  do,  tho’  they  lie  warmer, 
becaufe  their  land  is  wetter,  and  confequently  colder ;  but  their  barley  they 
fow  a  fortnight  fooner  than  we,  for  by  that  time  the  fun  has  well  heated 

their  land.  , . 

§.  23.  This  year,  1702,  happened  to  be  a  very  dry^year,  and  fummer  :  p'°sughinS 

an  old  farmer  came  to  me,  and  lamented  his  bad  crop  of  peas,  and  faid,  they  " 
were  worth  little,  and  that  they  were  fo  from  his  hiring  his  ploughing, 
which  was  of  too  little  flrength  j  for,  faid  he,  we  had  not  horfes  able  to  go 
deep  enough  ;  if  we  had  had  flrength  to  go  an  inch  or  two  deeper  I  had  had 
treble  the  crop,  for  then  I  had  laid  them  deep  enough  from  the  fun. 

From  hence  may  alfo  be  concluded,  that  the  later  in  the  fpring  you  fow 
peas,  the  deeper  you  ought  to  go. 

From  what  I  have  obferved  this  year,  1715,  it  is  evident  to  me,  that,  if  I 
fow  peas  in  cold  clay-ground,  I  ought  to  lay  the  lands  round  and  fmall,  viz. 
after  the  rate  of  five,  fix,  or  at  moft  feven  furrows  in  a  ridge,  whether  I  fow 
over  or  under  furrow  j  for  wherever  the  land  lay  flat,  and  pitched,  01  funk,  a 
little,  there  the  peas  failed,  and  did  not  come  up,  and  thofe  that  did,  continued 
all  the  fummer  in  an  unthriving  condition  j  and  yet  the  fpring  after  they  were 
fown  was  not  wet,  tho’  indeed  we  had  often  cold  dry  winds ;  the  ground 
thefe  peas  were  fown  in  ploughed  up  very  mellow  and  dry,  and  was  fummer- 
fallowed.  All  thefe  advantages  give  a  plain  proof  to  me  of  the  profit  of  laying 
the  lands  in  fuch  grounds  round,  and  I  doubt  not  but  where  the  ground  was' 
moft  healthy,  and  the  peas  more  flourifhing,  yet  both  would  have  been  more 
fo,  if  managed  as  above  faid.  The  peas,  from  which  I  made  this  obfervation,., 
were  blue  peas,  fowed  fo  late  as  the  19th  of  March,  when  the  cold  weather 
might  feem  almofl  over. 

On  experience  I  am  very  fenflble,  that  if  peas  be  ploughed  under  furrow, 
in  ground  where  one  ploughs  up-hill  and  down-hill,  very  great  care  ought  to 
be  taken  that  you  do  not  bury  the  peas ;  for  if  the  plough  going  down-hill  be 
not  took  up,  or  held  up  with  a  good  flrength,  it  will  be  very  viflble  at  the 
time  of  their  coming  up  ;  they  will  not  come  up  half  fo  thick  in  that  half  of 
the  land,  that  was  ploughed  down-hill,  as  in  that  half  that  was  ploughed  up¬ 
hill  in  every  land  refpedtively  ;  therefore,  in  fuch  land,  and  efpecially  when 
fo  carelefsly  ploughed,  it  mull  be  evident  there  requires  good  dragging,  and 
very  good  harrowing,  to  break  and  tear  the  furrows  into  fmaller  pieces,  and  to 
open  them  well,  and  hollow  their  compact  coheflon,  fo  that  the  corn  may 
come  through.  Indeed  no  corn  fhould  be  fowed  under  furrow,  where  the 
furrow  turns  up  whole,  or  does  not  break  well  into  fnoit  pieces,  but  the 
drags  ought  to  tear  fuch  ground  firfl,  before  it  is  harrowed ;  for  in  fuch 
cafes  the  harrows  do  but  fcratch  the  back  of  the  furrows,  and  when  that 
loofe  earth  is  wafhed  away,  or  fettled,  the  back  of  the  furrows  will  appear 
intire  and  hard.  I  was  plainly  convinced  of  this  in  lowing  peas  under  fur¬ 
row  in  the  two  former  years,  but  efpecially  in  fowing  them  lo  this  year, 

1716.  From  hence  it  is  obvious,  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  well  har¬ 
rowing  the  ground,  and  that  they,  who  go  with,  the  harrows,  ought  to  be; 

well! 
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well  over-looked.  It  alfo  Teems  to  me,  if  ground  ploughs  rough,  To  that  it 
may  require  much  harrowing,  and  yet  is  To  heavy  as  to  be  in  danger  of  tread¬ 
ing,  the  bed  way  is  to  drag  it  once  or  twice  fil'd  before  it  is  harrowed,  be¬ 
cause  one  turn  of  the  drags  will  tear  fuch  ground  more  than  three  turns  of 
the  harrows  ;  and  it  dands  to  reafon  the  horles  need  go  ovei  it  lo  much  the 
feldomer,  and  lo  the  treading  will  be  the  lels  ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  farthei, 
that,  if  a  diy  feafon  falls  out,  and  fuch  peas,  fo  fowed  under  furrows,  are 
not  harrowed  well,  they  will  have  the  more  difficult  talk  to  get  through. 

Of  winter-  §.  24.  If  a  ground  be  run  to  a  fword,  or  run  out  of  the  Town  grafs,  and  fit 
fallowing  t0  be  ploughed  up,  in  cafe  the  grete,  or  mold,  is  but  (hallow,  and  the  chalk 

t“ tSrZ1o  near  the  top,  1  think  it  is  good  hufbandry  to  give  fuch  a  ground,  for  wheat, 
a  fword.  a  winter-fallow ;  for  then  you  can  take  a  leilure-time  for  it  ;  and  be  fure  to 
take  a  time  when  the  ground  (hall  be  moid,  wherein  you  may  go  as  (hallow 
as  you  pleafe,  and  then  may  dir  it  to  your  own  mind  in  fummei  ;  whereas, 
if  you  fallow  fuch  a  ground  in  fummer,  and  the  fealon  be  dry,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  it  is  odds  but  you  turn  up  the  chalk  ;  for  if  the  ground  be  dry,  there  is 
a  loofe  fpungy  coat  between  the  fil'd  coat  and  the  chalk,  which,  being  hol¬ 
low,  will  fuck  in  the  plough,  fo  that  you  cannot  help  ploughing  up  the 
chalk  ;  and  this  method  I  believe  will  compenfate  very  well  for  the  lofs  of 
the  grafs. 

Mannerof  the  §  2C  A  field  of  mine  was  very  well  dunged  for  wheat  the  fummer  1 7 1 3 » 
I’n'wr;'’'  and  bore  a  good  crop  of  wheat;  in  fpring  1714,  I  lowed  it  to  barley  bav- 
fallowing  for  ing  had  a  good  feafon  for  winter-fallowing,  as  alfo  a  good  dry  fealon  at  ipring 
barley  con-  ^  ploughing  and  fowing  it,  and  a  hot  fummer,  and  the  barley  came  up 
donned.  wel{  _  &  j  nQt  believe  I  had  two  quarters  of  barley  on  an  acre.— This 

ground  is  a  ftrong  clay-ground,  and  it  lies  allope  north-ead.— I  am  thoroughly 
fatisfied  by  experience,  that  the  way  of  the  hill-country-hufbandry  of  plough¬ 
ing  and  fowing  fuch  ground  four  years  together,  that  is,  to  four  crops ;  the 
fil'd  of  which  is  wheat,  and  the  other  three  fpring-corn,  for  which  lad  three 
they  winter-fallow  only  ;  I  am,  I  fay,  fatisfied  this  cannot  be  good  hulban- 
dry  for  fuch  ground  ;  for  the  fird  fummer-fallow  it  receives  for  wheat, 
whereby  it  is  warmed,  mellowed,  and  fweetened,  can  by  no  means  qualify 
the  coldnefs,  heavinefs,  and  fournefs  it  receives  tne  thiee  years  afterwards 
bv  the  three  winter-fallowings  for  fpring-corn  ;  noi  can,  I  conceive,  any 
other  than  the  aforefaid  reafon  be  given,  why  fuch  land  fhould  produce  but 
two  quarters  of  barley  per  acre,  which  in  goodnefs  and  drength  was  diffi¬ 
dent  to  bear  four  quarters.- — Therefore  fuch  ground  fhould  after  the  wheat- 
crop  receive  one  or  two  fummer-fallows  every  other  year  for  fpring-corn, 
hefore  it  will  be  in  right  temper  to  receive  a  winter-fallow  for  a  baney-crop, 
in  order  to  lay  it  down  for  grafs-feeds. 

Summer-  R  26.  To  plougb-in  a  good  fword  of  grafs  by  a  fummei -fallowing  Teems 

fallowing  pre-  to  be  0fmucb  greater  confequence  to  the  improvement  of  the  land  than  the 

£cr- fallowing,  doing  it  in  winter;  for  the  winter  is  too  cold  to  ferment  it,  or  to  raife  and  fix 
“  thofe  bodies  of  fait  thereby,  which  lie  in  thofe  grades ;  it  being  eafy  to  be 
conceived  that  the  moldinefs,  and  finnowynefs  of  the  grafs  fo  ploughed-in 
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in  fummer  mufl  be  much  greater  than  in  the  winter ;  for  which  reafon  cow- 
dung  and  horfe-dung,  made  in  the  fields  by  the  cattle’s  foiling,  falling  fo  thin, 
is  not  of  that  confequence  fome  are  apt  to  think,  becaufe  it  never  ferments, 
nor  heats. 

There  is  a  great  nitre  and  fait  in  roots,  as  appears  by  Grew,  wherefore  the 
ploughing-in  broad  clover-roots,  which  are  fo  big  and  thick  in  the  ground, 
before  they  are  dead,  by  a  Midfummer-fallow,  to  precipitate  their  rotting  or 
fermenting,  whereby  their  falts  are  fixed,  is  of  great  confequence  ;  whereas 
by  the  infenfible  decay  of  the  root  by  canker  it  is  fo  leifurely  done  that  it  has 
not  fermentation  enough  to  raife  a  good  body  of  falts. 

When  there  is  a  graffy  turf  on  ground  it  is  obferved  to  bear  much  the  bed: 
corn  ;  the  reafon  of  which  feems  to  be,  becaufe  the  grafs  and  roots  turned 
down  under  furrow  do  heat,  and  thereby  raife  a  great  quantity  of  vegetable 
falts ;  for  this  reafon  it  was  I  had  fo  great  a  crop  of  broad  clover  by  fummer- 
fallowing  its  aftermafs,  and  do  look  upon  it,  if  a  ground  has  a  graffy  turf  on 
it,  and  not  too  rank  or  poor  for  barley,  it  is  beft  to  fummer-fallow  it  for 
barley ;  then  to  give  a  winter-fallow  for  oats,  and  fow  them  on  the  back ; 
becaufe  in  the  winter-fallow,  tho’  the  grafs  rots,  yet  it  does  not  lo  heat,  for 
want  of  fun,  as  to  raife  from  it’s  rotting  fuch  a  quantity  of  falts. 

§.  27.  To  plough  a  graffy  ground  in  winter,  when  the  fnow  lies  on  the  Of  ploughing, 
ground,  or  when  it  is  a  wet  feafon,  is  to  bring  up  the  weeds  3  for  the  fword  j^^fworcUa 
of  the  ground  being  turned  in  when  wet,  lies  there  fogging,  and  grows  chill,  winter, 
keeping  wet  all  the  winter,,  nor  will  it  eafily  dry. 

Farmer  Biggs  ploughed  up  a  fallow  for  peas,  being  a  lay-ground  with  a 
fword  ;  he  faid,  he  would  fallow  it  as  fhallow  as  poffible,  which  was  very 
judicioufly  confidered ;  for  undoubtedly,  if  a  ground  be  run  to  fword,  and  is 
to  be  ploughed  againft  the  winter,  the  fhallower  it  is  turned  up  the  more 
power  the  frofts  will  have  over  the  roots  of  the  grafs,  in  rotting  them ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt,  if  the  plough  fhould  go  deeper  at  fowing-time,  but  that  the 
frefher  earth  underneath  will  turn  up  mellow. 

§.  28.  A  lay-grourid  having  been  fown  to  broad  clover-grafs  two  years,  Of  tallowing 
about  the  8th  of  November  we  began  to  fallow  it;  and  the  18th,  when  they  ftr0ngIand,U 
had  fallowed  all  fave  the  head-lands,  my  bailiff  faid  to  me,  that  he  believed  ’twTas 
beft  not  to  fallow  the  head-lands,  for,  being  ftrong  land  and  graffy,  they  would 
at  fowing-time  turn  back  again  whole,  which  appeared  very  reafonable  to  me  ; 
fo  they  were  left  unploughed. — From  hence  I  do  infer,  that  when  grounds 
are  large  that  are  to  be  fallowed,  and  are  ftrong  lay-ground,  it  is  good  to 
plough  round  the  head -lands  at  firft  hand  of  the  year,  though  the  plough 
fhould  be  carried  out  again  for  a  month  or  two ;  there  will  be  time  thereby 
given  for  the  head-lands  to  rot,  that  they  may  turn  up  mellow  when  they  are 
ftirred  again.  Nor  will  the  trampling  on  them  when  the  ground  is  fal¬ 
lowed  dry,  do  any  harm,  but  good;  this  will  make  the  head-lands  fweet,  and 
bear  a  good  bodied  corn. 

§..  29.  I  was  fenfible  by  experience  this  year  (anno  1714)  that,  if  ftrong  Autumn -faj- 
clay-ground  have  two  earths  given  it  to  wheat,  and  after  the  wheaten  crop  is  g0r^sgr^"j. 

taken  s 
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taken  off,  it  lies  the  next  fummer  to  grafs,  and  is  ploughed  up  at  autumn, 
tho’  fuch  °Tound  be  run  to  a  thick  matted  lvvord,  yet  it  will  turn  up  rotten 
and  mellow  at  plough-fhear,  fo  as  to  ffir  well  in  the  thwarting  at  fpring. 


Of  the  METHOD  of  Ploughing  for  different  forts  of  CORN. 


1  ’ncr  30.  They  find  by  experience  in  the  vale,  that  it  is  beft  to  fow  wet  clay- 
SetPcoldknd  land  on  one  earth,  for  thereby  the  corn  lies  dry,  whereas  if  they  gave  it  two 
to  one  earth.  or  three  earths,  and  wet  came,  it  would  lie  poachy,  and  cold,  and  thereby 


the  corn  would  be  chilled. 

If  lands  are  to  be  ploughed  up  and  fowed  to  one  earth,  which  have  lain 
fix  or  feven  years  to  lain  or  grafs,  fuch  ground  will  turn  up  with  a  much 
cvener  furrow,  and  a  great  deal  more  may  be  ploughed  in  a  day,  in  cafe  you  . 
plough  up  the  ground  the  fame  way  the  furrow  went  laft. 

I  °was  afking  the  farmer  who  rented  forne  lands  of  me,  which  I  have 
lately  taken  into  hand,  how  it  came  to  pafs,  that  a  certain  parcel  of  ground, 
which  I  had  fowed  to  rye-grafs,  run  fo  much  to  erfhes,  it  feeming,  when  the 
corn  was  down,  almoft  choaked  up  with  rowety  grafs.  He  replied,  that  thofe 
grounds  had  not  been  fown  for  three  or  four  years  laft  paft  but  to  oats,  which 
having  but  one  earth,  and  ftiff  land,  the  fword  of  the  grafs  and  the  root  had 
not  been  killed,  whereas,  had  it  been  fowed  to  barley,  it  would  have  been  in 
as  good  tilt  as  any  other  land. 

Why  plough-  §.  2 1.  It  is  plain  why  ploughing  of  poor  land  brings  weeds;  not  only  on 
mg  poor  land  account-  that  the  coulter  in  lay-ploughing  cuts  the  roots  of  the  weeds  in  many 
brmgs  weeds.  aU  which  grow>  but  alfo  forafmuch  as  thofe  roots  will  emit  ftronger 

fhoots  than  the  corn  can,  which  proceeds  only  from  feed  ;  and  confequently, 
the  weeds  muft  over-top,  and  be  more  luxuriant  than  the  corn. 

Of  ploughing  §-32.  Notwithftanding  it  was  very  white  ground,  I  ploughed  three  earths, 

white  land  to  anb  then  fowed  French  grafs  and  barley  in  it :  I  had  the  evened:  and  beft  crop, 
one  earth.  ^  beUevej  that  ground  ever  carried — I  fowed  the  ground  when  it  was  as  wet 
as  the  plough  could  well  go,  which  I  believe  is  beft  for  white  mortar- 
earth-ground,  which  is  not  on  a  clay.— The  reafon  why  farmers  fow  white 
land  on  one  earth,  I  judge  to  be  from  their  great  inclination  to  fave  charges, 
white  earth  being  more  capable  of  bearing  a  crop  in  that  manner,  as  being  lefs 
fubj'edt  to  weeds  than  clay-land. — The  reafon  again  they  offer  in  argument 
for  fo  doing  is,  and  from  experience  too,  as  they  pretend,  becaufe  they  have 
had  worfe  crops  on  two  or  three  earths  than  on  one.  The  true  leafon  of 
which  is,  becaufe  they  have  never  fowed  fuch  white  land  on  two  or  three 
earths  by  choice  and  fbrecaft,  but  by  neceftity,  that  is,  when  they  have  been 
negligent  in  taking  their  time  for  ploughing  up  fuch  land,  and  have  defer  d  fo 
doing  too  long,  whereby  it  has  worked  rough  ;  then  on  force  they  have 
ploughed  it  again,  or  poffibly  the  third  time,  to  corredt  the  firft  error,  and  all 
in  vain,  and  fo  have  had  bad  crops ;  whereas,  had  they  defigned  three  earths 
from  the  beginning,  and  ploughed  the  firft  early,  and  adted  uniformly  in  their 
fecond  and  third  earths,  I  believe,  they  would  not  have  repented  it. 
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It  is  ufually  obferved,  that  the  white  land  in  our  hill-country,  if  ploughed 
to  two  earths,  and  thereby  made  light,  is  very  fubjedt  to  poppy,  which  we 
call  red-weed,  but  clay-lands  are  not  fubjedt  to  it;  the  reafon  of  which  feems 
to  be  this:  the  poppy-feed  is  an  exceeding  fmall  feed,  (Mr.  Ray  computes 
many  thoufands  to  lie  in  a  pod)  and  for  that  reafon  is  eafily  buried  in  clay-land, 
and  lefs  able  to  (hoot  it’s  feed-leaves  through,  becaufe  the  clay  foon  fettles  and 
binds ;  but  through  white  land,  made  light  by  ploughing,  it’s  feed- leaves  eafily 
pafs  :  it  is  very  likely  therefore  (the  evil  of  red-weed  being  fo  great)  it  may  be 
better  to  fow  white  land  on  one  earth. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  light  or  white  chalky  grounds  in  the  hill-country, 
which  (when  fowed  to  wheat)  ought  to  be  fowed  on  one  earth,  otherwife  they 
will  be  fubjedt  to  red-weed  or  other  weeds ;  fo  that  there  feems  a  neceffity  to 
give  fuch  land  but  one  earth,  whenever  it  is  fown  ;  for  it  will  not  bear  being 
torn  to  pieces,  tho’  it  had  lain  many  years  to  fword;  fo  care  ought  to  be  taken, 
that  fuch  land  does  not  lie  down  too  many  years  to  grafs,  led;  it  (hould  turn  fo 
(tiff  and  tough,  that  drags  will  not  tear  up  enough  of  the  coat  or  mold  to 
cover  the  wheat,  and  fo  it  differ  on  the  other  hand  by  lying  too  (hallow,  and 
on  too  ftiff  a  ground.  If  fuch  ground  has  lain  fo  long  to  grafs,  as  to  be  ftub- 
born,  there  is  a  great  hazard  but  it  produces  the  lefs  crop,  efpecially  if  it  be  in 
a  gentleman’s  hands,  whofe  many  avocations  call  him  from  home,  and  from 
a  due  attendance  in  the  field  whilft  fuch  land  is  Lowing,  it  being  very  likely 
where  much  dragging  is  required,  and  labour  to  drefs  the  ground,  that  fer- 
vants  will  be  fparing  in  it,  than  which  nothing  can  in  fuch  a  cafe  be  more 
prejudicial ;  and  in  all  cafes,  it  (hould  be  mod  the  care  of  a  gentleman, 
efpecially  for  the  reafon  abovefaid,  fo  to  contrive  the  ordering  his  ground 
againft  the  fowing-feafon,  that,  if  pofiible,  it  (hould  be  in  fo  good  temper, 
and  order  to  receive  the  feed,  that  it  (hould  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  plough¬ 
man  to  hurt  him,  unlefs  he  went  wilfully  fo  to  do. — Such  ground  (hould  be 
fo  nicked  in  ploughing  up  for  wheat  on  one  earth,  as  to  turn  it  up  when  the 
furrow  is  a  little  inclinable  to  break,  or  be  rottenifh,  efpecially  when  we  may 
hope  it  will  do  fo,  and  grow  a  little  mellow  by  lying  a  while  to  fun  and  rain. 

§.  33.  In  a  burn-beaked  ground  I  fowed  barley  and  French  grafs  the  18th,  Of  ploughing 
19th,  and  20th  of  March  under  furrow;  the  refidue  of  the  month  was  very  fQr0^er]eeavnii 
dry,  and  warm,  but  the  month  of  April  to  the  20th,  had  every  day  dry,  cold,  ‘ 
and  churlhh  winds,  and  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th,  there  were  hoar-frofis  in 
the  morning.  —  On  the  20th  of  this  month  I  viewed  my  barley,  and  found 
mod  of  it  looked  wan,  and  fome  of  it  yellowifii  by  the  cold  winds  and  hoar- 
frofis  ;  but  there  happened  in  this  ground  to  be  a  linchet  ploughed  up  in  the 
winter,  on  which  barley  had  been  fown  on  one  earth  ;  this  barley,  tho’  the 
ground  was  new,  did  very  manifeftly  complain,  and  was  quite  yellow,  which 
proceeded  from  it’s  lying  fo  (hallow,  and  from  it’s  difability  to  firike  roots  in 
the  firmer  ground  of  one  earth’s  Lowing.  Barley  fowed  on  one  earth  in  other 
places  I  obferved  to  be  very  yellow  on  the  fame  occafion  ;  I  do  therefore 
infer,  that  barley  fowed  under  furrow  will  better  bear  cold  than  that  fowed 
on  one  earth.  Part  of  this  white  land,  over  which  the  (heep  had  often  gone 
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to  fold,  did  not  in  the  lead;  complain  j  but  the  leaves  kept  broadly  extended  in 
their  full  verdure  j  whereas  the  others  gathered  up  together,  or  loft  fomewhat 
of  their  colour.  The  French  grafs  fowed  in  this  ground  all  this  while  did  not 
in  the  lead  complain,  or  the  feed-leaves  abate  of  their  verdure. 

1  find  not  only  Captain  Hedges,  but -Mr.  Wefton  and  others  make  fome  ob¬ 
jections  to  my  over-fond  nefs  of  lowing  my  barley  always,  and  my  whole  crop 
on  one  earth  ;  faying,  that  in  hot  fummers  the  ears  will  Ihrink  and  want 
nourifhment,  by  reafon  the  roots  cannot  ftnkea  depth  j  but  farmer  Bache— 
lour  of  Litchfield  will  by  no  means,  allow  this  to  be  an  obje&ion,  for  he  fays 
the  contrary  of  this  is  true,  and  that  in  the  dried;  and  hotteft  fummers  his  one- 
earth-corn  flourifhes  and  looks  greener  than  his  two-earth-corn.  It  muft  then 
neceflarily  be,  that  when  Captain  Hedges  and  Mr.  Wefton,  &c.  made  this 
their  obfervation,  they  ploughed  their  white  land  either  too  wet,  or  too  late, 
when  they  fowed  their  one-earth-corn,  whereby  the  frofts  had  not  time  to  flat 
it,  and  fhatter  it  to  powder ;  and  fo  the  drags  could  not  raife  a  grete  to  let  the 
corn  in  deep  enough. 

Farmer  Biggs  allured  me,  that  he  had  found  by  experience,  that  it  was 
much  the  befh  way  to  fow  barley  on  one  earth,  if  it  was  poor,  white  land  ; 
on  luch  land  he  was  weary  of  fowing  on  two  earths,  being  fatisfied  he  had 
thereby  loft  his  crops. 

In  fowing  corn,  as  oats  or  barley,  to  one  earth,  in  the  hill-country,  I  con¬ 
ceive  thele  to  be  the  proper  rules,  and  which  I  do  praCtife,  viz.  to  plough  a 
narrow  furrow  (not  a  wide  and  broad  one)  that  the  wintei  fiofts  and  rains 
may  have  the  more  power  to  mellow  and  fhatter  the  furrows  againft  fpring, 
whereby  the  ground  will  harrow  the  better,  and  the  harrow  tinings  go  in 
the  deeper.  To  this  end,  that  the  ground  may  harrow  the  better,  I  always 
take  a  time  of  ploughing  fuch  ground  not  only  early  in  the  winter,  but  alio 
in  a  dry  leafon  ;  and  I  take  care  to  fence  ground  fo  ploughed,  during  the 
winter,  and  till  I  fow  it,  from  Iheep,  left  they,  by  treading  it,  efpecially  in 
the  wet,  fhould  tread  down  the  ridge  of  the  furrows,  and  make  it  mortar. 

On  ploughing  §.34.  I  fee  not  why  they,  who  fow  wheat  on  one  earth,  fhould  fow  the 
to  one  earth  earper>  as  tpe  Cuftom  is,  unlefs  on  account  that  the  drags  cannot  raife  a  deep 
ior  wheat.  ^  the  com  muft  get  an  eariy  root,  left  it  ftiould  be  too  much  ex- 

pofed  to  the  winter :  but  provided  your  ground  be  in  very  good  heart,  and 
the  earth  mellow,  that  the  drags  may,  when  loaded,  enter  deep,  I  fee  not 
why  fuch  one-earth-corn  may  not  be  fowed  at  Michaelmas. 

From  the  obfervation  I  have  made  thefe  three  weeks,  on  wheat  now 
growing  (May,  anno  1712)  I  pafs  my  judgment,  that  wheat,  if  fowed  lea- 
fonably,  i.  e.  between  the  6th  and  20th  of  September,  when  lowed  on  two 
earths,  or  on  the  fecond  ploughing,  will  carry  a  better  colour  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May  than  the  wheat  fown  on  one  earth  ;  for  the  latter,  tho  it 
might  leem  much  the  more  flourifhing,  and  of  as  deep  a  colour  duiing  the 
winter,  till  towards  May  ;  yet  the  ground  fowed  to  one  eaith  lying  clofer 
and  harder  than  the  other,  the  wheat  could  not  move,  nor  ftrike  fo  good 
roots  as  that  fowed  on  two  earths  would  do  j  when  the  fpring  began  to  grow 
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dry  and  hot,  it  would  give  off  it’s  fupport  to  the  corn  ;  which  will  then  be 
apt  to  turn  to  a  bright  and  paler  colour,  and  the  weaker  tillows  and  branches, 
which  made  a  {how  in  the  winter,  will  not  come  on,  but  ftarve  ;  whereas 
the  wheat  lowed  on  two  earths  will,  when  hot  weather  comes,  flourifli 
with  a  deep  green,  and  fulfil  all  it’s  branches  by  nouriffiing  them,  it  having 
a  depth  of  mold,  and  mellownefs  in  it  to  maintain  the  roots,  from  hence  it 
appears  how  neceffary  it  is  to  plough  deep,  where  the  ftaple  of  the  ground 
v/ill  allow  it,  and  to  lay  the  feed  into  a  good  depth  of  mold  well  prepared 
and  fhattered  by  being  broke  with  the  plough. 

However  white  light  lands,  as  eliewhere  obferved,  are  better  fown  on  one 
earth  ;  nor  can  a  great  crop  be  all  fown  in  ftrong  land,  and  on  two  earths,  in 
cold  hill-countries,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  in  that  manner  fown  time  enough, 
and  the  negledb  of  that  would  be  a  worfe  evil  than  fowing  on  one  earth.— 

I  muft  alfo  obferve,  that  my  land,  which  is  more  bralhy  and  full  of  fmall 
{tones,  and  of  lefs  depth  of  mold,  though  better  fupported  with  pot-dung 
than  the  parts,  which  were  only  folded,  brought  lefs  wheat  than  the 
other  j  for  which  no  other  reafon  can  be  affigned,  but  that  the  plough 
could  not  turn  up  a  furrow  of  that  depth  as  in  the  other  part,  and  confe- 
quently  the  corn  fuffered  by  the  weather  in  the  fummer-months,  when  it 
grew  dry. — If  it  be  objected  to  this  obfervation,  that  barley  fown  on  one 
earth  is  generally  faid  to  bear  the  hot  fummers  better  than  that  on  two  earths, 
it  muft  be  replied,  that,  when  barley  is  fpoken  of  in  fuch  a  manner,  it  muft 
be  intended  of  barley  fowed  on  white  land,  or  fuch  light  ground  as  would 
lie  too  hollow,  if  fowed  on  two  earths :  of  fuch  ground  it  is  true  alfo,  that 
wheat  fowed  on  one  earth  will  endure  the  fummer  better  than  that  fowed  on 
two. 

£.  7  c.  It  is  a  common  practice,  in  our  hill-country,  for  farmers,  the  year  Of  ploughing 
after  they  have  fowed  light  white  land  to  wheat  on  one  earth,  to  turn  it  up  for  barley  sf_ 
again  early  the  next  year,  i.  e.  in  October  or  November,  to  fow  barley  again  ter  wheat  in 
on  the  back,  or  on  one  earth  j  and  this  they  do,  becaufe  fuch  land  is  poor,  ^hhl-coun- 
and  will  not  anfwer  the  expences  of  two  or  three  earths ;  and  it  is  a  queftion 
whether  lefs  than  three  earths  would  moft  times  make  fuch  ground  knot  fine ; 
becaufe  fuch  white  land  in  our  country,  being  fowed  the  year  before  to  wheat 
on  one  earth,  is  fubjedt,  efpecially  if  the  fummer  prove  wet,  to  abundance 
more  rowet  and  grafs  than  our  cold  clay-lands  fo  fowed  would  be  ;  confe- 
quently  it  would  be  difficult  to  defcroy  it,  and  to  make  the  couch  tear  out  at 
the  third  earth,  tho’  one  ploughed  it  in  early  j  therefore  they  endeavour  to 
feed  the  rowet  with  a  great  ftock  of  cattle  as  foon  as  the  wheat  is  off  j  notwith-' 

{landing  which,  you  will,  if  you  have  a  good  quantity  of  it,  have  a  hard  talk 
to  get  it  eat  clofe  time  enough  for  your  plough  to  enter. — ]  do  not  approve  of 
this  hulbandry  of  fowing  fuch  land  the  next  year  after  wheat,  as  abovefaid, 
on  one  earth  to  barley,  for  the  reafon  following,  viz.  fuch  land  is  com¬ 
monly  of  a  {hallow  grete  or  ftaple,  and  therefore  muft  be  ploughed  up  {hal¬ 
low,  and  the  rowet,  which  is  turned  underneath  fuch  a  furrow,  will  not  rot 
by  fpring,  but  the  roots  will  mat  and  hold  the  earth  together,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  frofts  may  have  confiderably  contributed  to  the  tearing  it  to  pieces j— 
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l'o  that,  what  with  the  fhallow  furrow  you  was  obliged  to  plough,  and  the 
clofenefs  of  the  earth,  your  drags  and  harrows  will  not  at  fpring  be  able  to 
^et  deep  enough  to  give  the  barley  a  deep,  and  an  eafy  bed,  and  confoquently 
the  barley  mutt  ftarve  in  lummer.— I  do  therefore  rather  recommend  fuch 
land  to  be  fowed  to  oats,  in  the  fame  manner  as  you  would  do  to  barley : 
oats  beino-  fowed  a  month  earlier,  will  have  edablifhed  a  root,  and  put  forth 
tillows  before  they  are  pinched  with  hot  weather,  and  will  better  endure  to 

lie  fhallow  than  barley  would  do. 

Of  one  earth  fo  06.  It  ought  to  be  confidered,  if  we  differ  poor  fhallow  ground  to  rim 
to  wheat.  0f  hit  by  letting  it  run  too  long  to  grafs,  it  will,  if  ploughed  in  lummer, 

be  apt  to  fpalt  up  below  it’s  ftaple  j  and  if,  to  avoid  that,  you  plough  it  up  in 
winter  when  it  is  moid,  and  will  plough  (hallow,  in  order  to  fow  it  to  wheat 
on  two  earths,  poor  fhallow  ground  will  bear  more  weeds  and  lefs  corn  being 
fown  on  two  earths  than  on  one.— The  bed:  way  therefore  is  always  to  plough 
up  fuch  land  before  it  be  run  to  too  ftrong  a  fword  ;  that  you  may  turn  it  up 
to  a  fhallow  furrow,  and  be  fecure  of  it’s  working  and  tearing  mellow  under 

the  drags  at  feed-time,  when  you  fow  it  to  wheat. 

Farmer  Biggs  and  his  fon,  both  affured  me,  that  though  white  land  did  well 
with  wheat  on  one  earth,  yet  that  they  had  always  found  it  do  better  with 
two  j  but,  faid  they,  on  about  an  acre  or  more  of  white  land,  to  which  this 
year  (1702)  we  gave  two  earths,  the  wheat  lies  with  its  loots  out  of  the 
ground,  there  being  but  a  little  fibre  or  two  at  mod .that  holds  the  root,  and 
can  feed  it,  fo  that  it  can  carry  no  ear  ;  for  it  is  impodible  it  fhould  have  a  full 
^rained  corn,  where  there  is  fo  little  conveyance  oi  nourithment  to  it.  I 
afked  farmer  Biggs  how  that  part  of  the  white  land  fowed  on  two  earths  came 
to  be  fo  much  worfe  than  the  red.  He  faid,  becaufe  the  land  was  lide-long, 
and  had  a  falling  both  ways,  fo  that  when  at  fowing-time  they  ploughed  it  up 
and  down,  one  land  having  another  falling  againfl  it,  every  other  furrow,  fal¬ 
ling  with  the  fide -land  and  not  againft  it,  filled  up  without  a  foam,  fo  that, 
the  land  working  fine,  the  corn  could  not  be  buried.  The  bed:  way  is,  faid 
he  to  fow  white  land  on  two  earths,  and  to  fow  the  lad  under  funow. 

But  I  have  fince  found  by  experience,  that,  tho’  two  or  three  earths  may 
be  bed  for  wheat  on  drong  red  clay-ground,  (red-weed  not  being  fo  apt  to 
orow  in  that,  tho’  made  never  fo  fine)  yet  that  either  two  or  three  earths  is 
very  improper  for  white  light  ground,  or  half  red  earth  half  white  j  for  the 
finer  fuch  ground  is  made  it  is  fo  much  the  more  fubjed  to  red-weed,  or  pop¬ 
pies,  efpecially  if  the  fummer  prove  cold  and  rainy,  as  in  1715.  . 

The  farmers  of  our  hill-country  fay,  they  have  found  by  experience,  that 
it  is  bed,  when  they  fow  wheat  on  one  earth,  which  is  always  done  early,  fo 
fow  old  wheat  rather  than  new  ;  becaufe  the  old  wheat  is  not  fo  forward,  and 
aot  to  run  away  to  a  graffy  head,  nor  to  be  fo  proud  as  the  new,  whicn  are 
faults  at  the  forehand  of  the  year. — This  feems  realonable  to  me 
Of  giving  two '  K  07.  Farmer  Lake  advifod  me  by  all  means  to  give  two  earths  to  my  peas  : 
earths  topeas.j^kid,  jf  mv  land  was  like  his,  or  the  land  about  them,  he  was  fore  I  fhould 
not  often  have  a  good  crop  on  one  earth. — Quaere  about  this.— Farmer  Biggs 

favs  if  it  be  lay-land,  it  will  not  come  in  tilt  at  two  earths,  but  will  turn  up 
J  ’  J  whole. 
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whole,  and,  if  it  be  barley  or  oat-ftubble,  it  will  not  need  it }  but  he  allows, 
it  may  be  good  practice  as  the  ground  may  work,  for  fometimes  fuch  ftubble- 
land  may  not  work  kindly  under  two  earths.  Farmer  Elton  afterwards  told 
me  what  Biggs  faid  was  true,  but  it  was  upon  land  lying  hill  a  year  or  two 
that  two  earths  was  fuch  good  hufbandry,  and  in  that  cale  it  would  come  to 
tilt  at  two  earths. 

§.  38.  If  you  give  fome  of  your  wheaten  lands  three  earths,  if  ftrong  clay,  Threeearth* 
it  will  turn  much  to  advantage,  but  then  fuch  land  muft,  if  run  to  a  fword, 
be  fallowed  in  winter;  otherwife  the  grafs  will  not  rot  foon  enough  to  be 
ftirred  :  in  fuch  cafe  you  need  not  doubt  of  being  able  to  ftir  iuch  fallows  in 
the  dried:  time,  when  you  cannot  get  the  full  into  the  graffy  grounds  you 
would  fallow :  by  this  means  you  will  be  able  to  cut  out  work  for  the  moft 
precious  time  of  the  fummer,  when  farmers  lie  by,  becauie  they  cannot 
eafily  plough  by  reafon  of  the  hardnefs  of  the  ground. 

§.  39.  The  advantage  of  giving  three  earths  to  fummer-corn  is  in  this  very  Advantage  of 
manifeft,  viz.  that  in  a  dry  fpring  and  fummer,  in  any  part  of  a  ground  that  [07ummer- 
works  rough,  for  want  of  making  the  earth  fine  by  fo  much  ploughing,  in  corn, 
that  part  the  corn  will  come  up  edge-grown,  and  later  than  the  reft  of  the 
fame  ground  where  it  worked  finer,  and  apparently  thinner  in  draw,  and 
fhorter  in  ear,  as  was  vifible  anno  1704  in  moft  grounds,  which  might  have 
been  prevented  by  giving  three  earths ; — for  if  the  corn  in  ground  working 
rough  comes  up  the  later,  it  is  confequently  the  backwarder,  which  is  a  great 
difadvantage  in  our  cold  hill-country,  where  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence 
to  have  our  corn  early  ripe. 

§.40.  In  the  inclofures  in  Leicefterfhire,  where  the  land  is  frefh,  the  Le-cefterO  ire 
way  is  to  have  four  fucceffive  crops  without  either  dunging  or  folding  ;  and  ancj0fthe 
then  to  lay  down  to  grafs,  laying  pot-dung  on  the  laft  ftubble:  viz.  they  take  worm  there, 
three  crops  of  barley  and  one  of  wheat ;  they  harrow  always  on  one  earth  ; 
and  plough  not  up  for  barley  till  January  or  February. — Becaufe,  as  I  fup- 
pofe,  the  land  being  deep,  would  be  apt  to  run  to  weeds,  on  longer  red, 
before  feed-time. — In  thefe  inclofures  they  never  rake  a  wheaten  crop  firft : 
it  feems  in  frefh  broken-up  ground  both  the  wheaten  and  the  barley  crops 
are  fubject  to  be  eaten  by  a  worm,  as  the  wheat  is  in  the  Ille  of  Wight :  to 
prevent  which  Mr.  Clerk  eats  the  grafs  as  clofe  as  he  can,  for  that  being  turned 
in,  as  he  thinks,  occafions  the  worm. 

§.41.  The  workmen  that  were  flinging  out  dung  for  me  faid,  I  might  Of  ftirring 
ftir  my  land  in  the  laft  ftirring  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  I  flung  in  my  P°°' ^ 
wheat,  and  this  was  a  frequent  practice.  1  talked  with  an  old  experienced  wheat, 
farmer  about  it,  but  he  feemed  by  no  means  to  allow  it  for  poor  land  that 
had  been  often  ploughed  ;  for  it  would,  by  giving  it  it  s  laft  ftirring  fo  early 
in  the  year,  be  apt  to  run  abundantly  to  weeds ;  yet,  faid  he,  for  frefh  or 
lay-land  it  may  do  very  well. 

§.42.  I  obferve  many  farmers  fcrupple  ftirring  their  ground  before  feed-time  of  ftn-riDg 
(the  fuccefs  whereof  neverthelefs  they  doubt  of  without  it)  either  out  of 

covetoufnefs,  or  a  fancy  of  not  having  leifure  to  do  it  then,  tho  at  fuch  times 

teams 
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teams  may  be  hired  ;  and  yet  at  feed-time,  when  time  is  ten  times  more  pre- 
cious,  they  {hall  bellow  the  fame  time  in  harrowing  it,  by  reafon  of  it’s 
roughnefs,  and,  after  all,  the  ground  fhall  not  work  fo  well,  nor  lie  down 
fo  fine  as  it  ought  to  do. 

If  you  propofe  to  fow  the  ground  you  fold  for  barley  the  laft  in  the  fea- 
fon,  have  a  regard  to  the  ftirring  it,  efpecially  if  it  be  a  ground  any  wife  in¬ 
clinable  to  grafs,  for  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  but  the  winter  folding  has  efta- 
blifhed  fuch  a  root  of  grafs,  by  inriching  it,  as  is  not  to  be  overcome  by 
nloughing  up  the  ground,  after  being  fallowed  fo  late  as  the  latter  end  of  April 
or  May,  by  which  time  the  grafs  muft  have  gained  a  good  root,  which  will 
not  eafily  be  torn  afunder  from  the  earth  by  harrows,  and  confequently  will 
be  apt  to  grow,  and  the  ground  not  to  work  fine. 

If  you  fummer-fallow  for  barley,  it  is  befl  to  ftir  about  two  months  before 
feed-time,  to  kill  the  roots  of  the  green  weeds  that  are  come  up,  by  turning 
them  up  to  the  frofts,  and  burying  their  leaves  and  ftalks ;  befides  fuch 
ground,  being  fo  thoroughly  mellowed  by  the  fummer-fallow,  is  fo  feparated 
in  it’s  parts,  that  it  will  not  eafily  fall  dole  and  heavy  before  feed-time,  tho’ 
ftirred  two  months  before. — But  if  you  have  winter-fallowed  for  barley,  and 
intend  to  ftir,  if  the  ground  be  ftill  ftifif,  you  fhould  ftir  the  earlier. to.  mellow 
it  with  the  frofts ;  but  if  the  ground  be  pretty  fryable  before  ftirring,.  the 
later  you  ftir  it  the  better,  for  then  it  will  break  the  fmaller  at  feed-time, 
having  the  lefs  time  to  fettle  ;  and  true  it  is,  with  the  antients,  that  land  can¬ 
not  be  too  fine  for  barley. 

If  ground,  by  fpring-ftirring  and  fummer-fallowing,  be  made  curioully 
mellow  for  barley  at  feed-time,  tho’  it  will  wet  fooner  than  barley-land  that 
has  had  but  one  fallow,  ft>  it  will  alio  dry  vaftly  fooner;  and  if  it  be  trampled 
on  wet  by  the  horfes,  yet  the  ground  being  fo  fine  and  mellow,  the  corn 
will  come  through ;  whereas  when  ground  works  rough  and  wet,  the  un¬ 
broken  clods  bind  and  cover  in  the  wet,  and  keep  the  corn  cold  and  wet  all 
the  fummer,  nor  can  it  come  through,  but  lies  cold  all  the  fummer ;  be¬ 
fides,  to  work  ground  rough  and  dry  at  feed-time,  tho’  by  much  harrowing 
it  may  be  made  fine  at  top,  yet  it  is  to  be  confidered,  the  corn  has  not  a 
mellow  foft  bed,  much  of  the  land  being  buried  in  whole  clods,  as  has  been 
obferved  by  the  antient  writers  on  hufbandry. 

A  neighbouring  hufbandman  carried  me  into  his  wheat,  and  fhewed  me 
three  or  four  lands  that  he  had  ftirred,  whereas  to  the  reft  he  had  given  but 
two  earths :  the  wheat  he  had  ftirred  was  as  good  again  as  the  other,  both 
in  colour  and  thicknefs ;  the  reafon  why  ftirring  might  be  fo  ferviceable  was, 
that,  when  two  earths  only  are  given,  the  earth  turned  up  to  the  fun  in  the 
firft  fallow,  and  thereby  mellowed  and  impregnated,  is  for  the  moft  part 
turned  down  and  buried  underneath  the  corn  that  is  fowed  at  the  fecond 
ploughing,  but  on  the  third  earth,  it  is  again  turned  up  to  the  furface  where¬ 
on  the  corn  is  fown. 

of  linking  §.43.  The  defign  of  ftriking  furrows  after  harrowing  the  wheaten  land, 
harKwingter  is  to  ftrike  the  corn  out  of  the  furrows,  wherein  the  corn  generally  dwindles, 

wheat,  SS 
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as  being  chilled  ;  to  do  this,  when  the  fold  is  after  to  go  over  it,  is  needlefs, 
becaufe  the  (beep  will  tread  it  in  again ;  but  after  the  fold  has  run  over  it,  it 
may  be  done. 

For  want  of  drawing  a  furrow  after  harrowing  in  of  wheat  the  reapers  at 
harveft  are  at  a  lofs  how  to  meafure,  and  for  a  guide  to  work  by. 

§.  44.  Wet  clay-grounds,  that  lie  wet  and  foggy  all  the  winter,  will  chop  Of  trenching 
and  grow  ftarkey  all  the  fummer,  fo  that  they  will  have  peculiar  infirmities  wetSrour-d- 
in  all  feafons  :  in  my  opinion,  abundance  of,  and  very  thick  trenching  of 
fuch  lands  will  be  a  much  cheaper,  and  more  effediual  improvement  of 
them,  than  dunging  j  but  indeed  no  improvement  can  have  effeft  before  they 
are  laid  dry. 


Of  the  T  I  L  L  A  G  E  of  different  LANDS. 

§.  45.*  Mr.  Hillman,  a  notable  farmer  at  Thruxton,  was  againff  my  pick-  Of  ploughing 
ing  up  of  ftones,  and  faid,  it  was  certain  ground  would  fall  finer  under  the  ^°\yJanpd‘ 
plough  which  had  moft  {tones.  To  which  I  anfwered,  that  it  was  true,  §.  1. 
lay-ground,  or  graffy  ground,  would  break  better  on  the  firft  ploughing  (at  ^Tckin2  UP 
leafi:  if  the  ground  was  wet)  the  fuller  it  was  of  {tones  ;  for  fuch  ground  Arguments 
cannot  fo  eafily  cling,  nor  bind  when  ploughed  up,  becaufe  of  the  great  againft  it  an- 
number  of  {tones  ;  but  ground,  that  has  no  {tones,  will  be  made  to  work  as rvvcred* 
fine  at  three  earths,  as  the  ground  that  hath  {tones,  and  will  plough  with  a 
much  narrower  and  finer  furrow  {landing  upright  and  on  edge  than  the 
{tony  ground  will  do,  the  furrow  whereof  mult  be  carried  broad,  or  elfe  the 
tumbling  of  the  {tones  will  fill  it  up. 

§.  46.  Quinteny  fays,  to  dry  earths  I  allow  a  large  culture  or  tillage  at  the  Different  Tii- 
entrance  of  winter,  and  the  like  as  foon  as  it  is  palt,  that  the  fnows  and  lase  of  dry- 
rains  of  the  winter  and  fpring  may  eafily  fink  into  the  ground  ;  but  to  firong  eanhs.  * 
and  moiff  earths  I  allow  but  final!  tillage  in  Odtober,  only  to  remove  the 
weeds,  and  ttay  to  give  them  a  large  one  at  the  end  of  April,  or  beginning 
of  May,  when  the  fruit  is  perfectly  knit,  and  the  great  moifture  is  over. 

§.  47.  If  ground  be  of  a  hufky,  wood-feary  nature,  in  the  parts  of  which  of  ploughing 
is  not  a  fit  continuity,  in  fuch  earth  there  is  a  porous  adhefion,  through  hufky,  loofe 
which  both  cold  winds,  and  the  fun  may  penetrate,  and  in  which,  being carth’ 
of  a  fpungy  nature,  as  light  as  it  feems  to  be,  the  water  will  lie  and  chill 
the  ground,  as  it  does  alfo  in  heathy  grounds  ;  to  cure  this  evil,  and  bring  it 
to  a  more  folid  body,  the  more  you  plough  it  the  clofer  it  will  lie  to  the  roots 
of  the  corn,  and  become  more  folid,  being  alfo  rolled,  or  rather  trod  with 
fheep  ;  for  if  in  clay-land,  notwithftanding  the  ^reat  room  a  poll:  takes  in  a 
poll-hole,  the  fame  earth  will  with  eafe  be  rammed  into  the  fame  hole  again 
with  the  poll,  and  even  more  if  need  were,  becaufe  in  the  digging  it  up  the 
earth  is  broken  into  minuter  parts,  how  much  more  is  the  hufky  land  above 
mentionc  fo  broken  by  ploughing ;  it  being  much  more  porous,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  .  g  ^  orced  into  a  compadler  and  clofer  body  in  it’s  lurface  the  more 
it  is  bukcnb}  he  plough,  and  then  trod  with  {heep,  or  rolled)  whereas 
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the  roller,  or  fheep,  if  it  be  fo  wed  on  one  earth,  will  not  be  able  to  com- 
prefs  the  clods,  nor  fqueeze  the  earth  clofe  in  the  hollows. 

Of  the  MANNER  of  PLOUGHING. 

Of  ridging  §.48.  I  obferved  this  year,  1711,  it  having  been  a  wet  and  cold  fpring, 
that  wherever  in  my  clay-lands  there  was  a  little  finking  of  the  ground,  on 
thofe  flats  there  was  little  barley,  and  that  thin  in  body,  the  ground  being 
too  wet  for  barley  :  from  hence  it  feems  to  me,  it  would  be  very  good  huf¬ 
bandry  to  ridge  and  round  up  all  the  grounds  that  are  cold  clay  on  our  hill- 
country,  where  the  land  is  of  depth  to  bear  it ;  for,  as  the  delving  parts 
of  the  grounds  are  much  too  cold  for  barley,  fo  the  very  healthy  and  dried: 
parts  of  cold  clay  would  be  the  kindlier  for  barley,  efpecially  in  fo  cold  a 
country  ;  whereas  throughout  this  hill-country  we  all  plough  the  grounds 
upon  the  flat,  and  thwart  the  furrows  in  flirring.  It  feems  alfo  to  me,  that 
this  very  good  eflfedt  may  proceed  from  fuch  ridging  up  the  lands,  viz.  that 
the  lands  will  on  that  account  plough  fo  much  the  drier  and  mellower  in 
fallowing,  and  confequently  will  at  feed-time,  (by  turning  up  dry  in  fallow¬ 
ing)  turn  up  dry  and  in  powder  ;  whereas,  when  the  lands  in  tallowing  aie 
laid  flat,  they  take  in  the  wet,  and  lie  wet  all  the  winter,  and  when  they 
come  to  be  ftirred  at  feed-time,  they  turn  up  too  wet  and  cold  for  barley, 
of  ploughing  §.  49.  There  is  a  practice  in  hutbandry  of  giving  the  lafl:  ploughing  to 

juft  before  grounds  fome  time  before  lowing  them ;  which  is,  when  ground  is  not  in  a 

P°oodforn0t  proper  temper  for  flinging  in  the  feed  and  harrowing;  this  is  done  when  perfons 

ipring-corn.  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  but,  wanting  a  feafon,  they  would  prepaie  their 
grounds  againft  one  may  happen  ;  but  this  practice  commonly  meets  with 
very  different  events  in  wheat,  or  winter-corn,  and  in  lenten  01  ipring- 
corn  ;  for  winter-corn,  when  prudently  done,  it  is  very  good  hufbandry  ; 
but  feldom  fo,  wh$n  pradifed  for  fpring-corn,  for  the  reafons  following. 
The  reafon  of  doing  it  for  wheat  is,  becaufe  the  feafon  of  the  year  being  far 
advanced  for  fowing  wheat,  and  the  land  too  dry  to  venture  the  flowing  (for 
wheat  is  feldom  long  hindered  from  fowing  by  wet)  the  hufbandman  gives 
the  lafl  ploughing  in  order  to  fow  wheat,  that  on  the  firft  rain  he  may  commit 
the  feed  to  the  ground,  and  then  harrow-in  feveral  acres  in  a  day  ;  whereas 
were  he  to  plough  for  what  he  fows  he  could  difpatch  but  little  in  a  day  .  it 
is  apparent  this  practice  may  be  very  good  hufbandry  ;  for  the  ground  in 
this  cafe  is  fuppofed  to  be  ploughed  very  dry,  and  confequently  a  fine  bed, ^ 
by  breaking  the  ground  with  the  plough,  is  not  prepared  for  the  growing  or 
the  feeds  of  weeds ;  for  no  feeds  of  weeds  can  make  advances  to  get  the  fiart 
of  the  corn  till  rain  comes,  and  then  the  wheat  will  be  fowed,  and  be  able  to 
let  forth  as  forward  as  the  weeds;  and  hereby,  when  we  are  behindnand  in 
fowing  our  crop  of  wheat,  much  time  is  gained  ;  which  is  a  great  advantage 
to  a  crop  of  wheat ;  but  in  the  other  cafe,  ploughing  beforehand  for  barley,  or 
fpring-corn,  in  order  to  fow  it  when  a  lealon  comes,  or  the  ground  is  in 
temper,  mult  in  all  likelihood  be  improper  hufbandry ;  becaufe,  generally 

fpeaking, 
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fpeaking,  we  muft  in  fuch  cafe  be  fuppofed  to  plough  beforehand,  becaufe 
the  ground  was  too  wet  or  too  moift  for  fowing  barley,  and  then,  a  bed  being 
prepared,  and  the  fpring  and  warm  time  of  the  year  being  advanced,  the 
feeds  of  weeds  will  grow,  if  the  ground  were  ploughed  never  fo  dry,  yet  if  a 
glut  of  rain  fhould  come,  which  will  hinder  you  from  fowing,  it  will  never- 
thelefs  make  the  weeds  grow. 

§.  50.  Mr.  Edwards  afked  farmer  Biggs,  if  he  had  not  laid  his  ground  too  Of  hying  the 
flat.  Note,  he  had  fown  it  to  wheat. — Farmer  Biggs  replied,  confidering  ^"hm-coun-*1 
what  fort  of  ground  it  was,  it  could  not  be  too  flat,  it  being  a  lightifh  fort  of  try. 
ground. — I  afked,  whether  it  was  poflible  to  lay  the  wheaten  ground  too  flat 
in  the  hill-country  of  Hampfhire  ;  farmer  Biggs  replied,  if  it  was  clay-cold- 
land,  they  looked  on  it  belt  to  round  up  the  furrows  a  little, — and  fo  faid 
Mr.  Edwards. 

Mr.  Garnam,  of  Prior’s-court,  Berks,  was  alfo  of  opinion,  that,  if  ground 
was  any  ways  wet  and  cold,  laying  it  a  little  round  for  wheat  not  only  fa¬ 
voured  the  corn  in  laying  it  the  healthier  in  the  winter,  but  alfo,  when  the 
fpring  came,  by  lying  healthier  it  would  lie  fo  much  the  warmer,  and  (hoot 
away,  tho’  the  fpring  fhould  prove  wet  and  cold,  and  thereby  avoid  the 
blights  the  better  ;  for  laying  corn  dry  forwards  it  as  much  as  fowing  early. 

It  is  the  heat  and  warmth  of  the  earth,  occafioned  by  the  fun  and  dry 
weather,  that  opens,  loofens,  and  refines  the  vegetative  parts,  and  caufes  them 
to  breath  up  in  fleams  into  the  plants  ;  nor  does  the  earth  want  moifture  for 
fuch  a  purpofe,  provided  it  hath  juft  enough  for  a  vehicle  fufficient  to  convey 
thofe  corpufcles  ;  therefore  all  cold  rains,  or  rains  in  cold  weather,  or  wet 
fogging  in  the  earth,  are  great  enemies  to  that  vegetative  power,  and  do  chill, 
check,  and  lock  up  (inftead  of  loofening)  thofe  corpufcles  from  afcending  up 
into  plants,  to  the  augmenting  their  bulks;  from  hence  it  may  be  collected, 
how  reafonable  it  is  to  lay  the  furrows  of  wheaten  clay-lands  up  round,  tho’ 
they  are  in  the  hill-country  ;  but,  if  they  fhould  lie  at  all  flat,  yet  fo  to  con¬ 
trive  that  they  may  not  lie  wet,  longer  than  needs  muft  be,  under  the  cold 
winter  or  fpring  rains. 

Lands  being  made  very  fine  for  wheat  ought  to  be  fowed  the  later ;  be¬ 
caufe,  if  early  fowed,  many  feeds  of  weeds,  more  tender  than  wheat,  and 
too  tender  to  grow  at  the  latter  end  of  September,  will  grow  at  the  beginning 
of  that  month ;  and  the  bed  of  earth  you  have  made  fo  fine  and  fit  for  corn, 
will,  you  muft  conceive,  be  alfo  fitter  to  bring  up  the  feeds  of  weeds  ;  and 
the  later  you  fow  your  wheat,  if  upon  ftrong  land  efpecially,  the  more  need 
is  there  to  lay  up  your  lands  fomewhat  round,  tho’  the  clay  be  of  a  healthy 
dry  nature  ;  for  the  drier  the  land  lies  the  fafter  the  com  will  come  away, 
and  keep  growing  the  better  during  the  whole  winter,  it  lying  the  warmer 
for  lying  dry  ;  whereas  cold  and  wet  are  certain  enemies  to  vegetation. 

§.51.  Mr.  Edwards  was  faying  to  me,  that  it  was  a  great  error  to  turn  up  °fIarSe 
too  large  a  furrow,  and  that  ploughmen,  that  they  might  be  thought  to  have 
done  a  good  day’s  work,  were  very  apt  to  do  fo,  whereas  it  was  more  profit 
to  turn  up  as  narrow  a  furrow  as  they  could,  tho’  lefs  land  were  ploughed.— 
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Of  this  I  ipoke  afterwards  to  farmer  Biggs  j  he  faid,  it  was  true;  the  Smaller 
the  furrow  the  better;  but  in  lay-land,  if  ftiff,  it  would  not  turn  up 
i  n  j  on  pnrl  if  the  ploughman  endeavoured  to  turn  it  up  lmall  ,  but,  faid 
£  tl^Sbie:  ofbafelubble,  that  work  light,  the  fmaller  the  furrow 

th  M^Edwards  having  told  me,  that  it  was  a  great  fault  in  ploughmen  out 
r  TinJft  to  feem  to  have  done  much,  to  turn  up  large  furrows  at  feed¬ 
time  and  it  feeding  good  reafon  to  me,  becaufe,  the  more  and  narrower  the 
furrows  the  more  'the  corn,  the  corn  coming  up  tor  the  moft  part,  in  th 
f,.rrmvs  „j  a  fired  alfo  Thomas  Elton  about  it,  a  very  underftanding  huf- 

bandman,  and  he  laid  he  could  never  forto  ™  S 

lift  bykanilrge1furarow.---I  afked  him  then,  what  furrow  was  beft  in  feUow- 

rS 

becaufe  the  narrower  the  furrows  the  more  power  the  frofts  and  dry  weather 
t  tdd  have  "over  them,  and  the  more  upright  the  ^cbo^w  ^cy  ^d, 
whereas  the  broader  the  flatter  and  more  apt  /  in  whole 

77  L7be  defigned  lor  a  fallow, 

tmlefs  one  fturow  flap  over  the  other,  the  grafs  will  live  between  the  fu  - 
rows  and  not  rot,  Id  if  fuch  land  is  to  be  fowed  on  one  earth,  if  the  fur- 

fa“o'r  barley  in  a  field,  which  being 

ss  £&Stt 

7daU7laigr7777urd77'7,b7c7nia7wW  be  folit  or  divided  in 

'  7wasa'fowing  barley  on  wheaten-fallow,  and,  as  you  plough  up-hill  and 
d  c  w7  the 'plough  alfo  goes  along-fide  part  of  the  hill ;  as  I  was  in  the  field 
obferving  this  ploughing,  my  bailiff  faid,  the  plough  going  on  the  tide-long 
couTd  not  ca  ry  fo  narrow  a  furrow  as  otherwife  it  might,  for,  if  they  thou  d 
“o  to  plough  a  very  narrow  furrow,  they  could  not  hold  the  plough  in  but 
T  hill-flde  would  be  often  carting  it  out ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
plough  turns,  and  the  broad  board  goes  againft  the  fide  of  it  it  is  as  h  r 
to  keep  a  narrow  furrow,  the  hill  being  apt  to  fling  the  plough  off. 
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Of  PLOUGHING  with  HORSES  or  OXEN. 

§.  52.  My  carter  fays,  that  wherever  one  ploughs  fluff  land,  or  lay-land,  Stiffland 
or  hilly  land,  it  is  cheaper  to  maintain  fix  horfes,  and  drive  them  in  the  cheap^rtith. 
plough,  than  four  ;  for,  fays  he,  four  cannot  be  fuppofed  at  mod;  to  plough  fix  horfes 
above  an  acre  in  a  winter’s  day,  and  fix  will  go  away  fo  fa  ft  with  it  (it  being  than  foar- 
fo  much  eafier  to  them)  as  to  plough  near  an  acre  and  half  per  day  ;  and 
then  befides  the  horfes  need  not  that  proportion  of  oats,  their  labour  being 
eafy.  A  farmer  flood  by  and  faid,  he  believed  the  fame  ;  if  fo,  the  twTo 
horfes  will  well  pay  for  their  keeping. 

I  fummer-fallowed  for  barley,  and  hired  a  farmer  to  fallow  with  four 
•horfes,  and  I  fallowed  myfelf  with  other  four  j  but  the  feafon  being  very 
dry,  and  the  ground  having  laid  two  years  to  broad  clover,  and  being  ftony 
withal,  I  found  they  made  but  a  flow  riddance,  infomuch  that  I  believe,  a 
plough  and  fix  horfes  would  have  ploughed  as  much  as  thofe  two  ploughs ; 
and  befides,  they,  by  being  weak,  were  forced  to  plough  the  ground  fcrag- 
ling,  inafmuch  as  the  ploughman  was  forced  to  wriggle  with  the  plough, 
where  the  full  flopped  at  any  ftones,  to  help  the  weaknefs  of  the  horfes,  by- 
means  of  which  we  could  not  hold  a  fteady  and  even  furrow  neither  in  breadth 
nor  depth  *,  and  as  his  plough  did  confequently  often  jump  out  of  ground,  fo 
he  was  at  a  great  deal  of  pains  and  care  to  get  it  in  again  ;  whereas  a  plough 
with  fix  horfes  goes  through  thick  and  thin,  and  will  carry  an  even  furrow  by 
flinging  and  forcing  up  all  ftones  in  it’s  way  ;  lo  note,  againft  the  next  time, 
in  like  cafe,  the  advantage  of  ploughing  with  fix  horfes. 

§.  53.  One  advantage  in  a  team  of  oxen  is,  that  one  of  the  men  who  go  Advantage  of 
.with  them  may  go  about  other  buflnefs  when  ploughing  hours  are  over,  foroxen* 
one  man  is  abundantly  fufticient  to  look  after  fix  oxen. 

Mr.  Baily  of  Wiltfhire  very  ftrongly  perfuades  me  to  keep  a  plough  of  oxen 
together  with  my  horfe-plough  :  he  confefles  an  ox-team  cannot  go  to 
market,  in  a  country  where  horfe-ploughs  are  kept,  becaufe  of  the  ruts  they 
muft  tread  into,  but  for  carrying  out  dung  into  the  fields,  ploughing,  and 
harvefting,  they  will  do  as  well  as  horfes.  He  fays  the  fhoeing  of  an  ox 
round,  comes  to  16  d.  — but  if  the  inner  hoofs  behind  are  not  fhod,  (which 
in  our  country  they  need  not,  not  going  on  the  roads  v/ith  them)  four  oxen 
in  fhoeing  are  but  the  price  of  three.  He  fays  they  will  endure  eight  hours 
ploughing  in  the  day,  in  winter,  with  ftraw  only,  till  towards  Lady-day, 
and  then  they  muft  have  hay  ;  and  if  they  are  kept  up,  they  will  go  as  fa  ft 
as  a  horfe-plough.  And  he  fays,  in  the  very  winter  they  may  be  turned  out 
into  the  backfide  to  ftraw  after  their  day’s  work,  and  will  not  take  cold  ;  but 
I  believe  in  our  country  fuch  ufage  would  be  too  cold  :  Mr.  Bifly  was  pre- 
fent,  and  agreed  to  all  this,— and  both  of  them  held,  that,  if  fatting  oxen 
flailed  were  over-bound  in  their  bodies,  which  by  being  kept  hot  they  might 
be  apt  to  be,  they  muft  be  turned  out  to  the  air,  .for,  whilft  bound,  they 
will  not  thrive. 
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An  advantage  of  ploughing  with  oxen  is,  that  you  fummer-fallow  the 
ftrongeft  lands  with  them  in  the  dryeft  feafon  (their  chains  being  ftrong)  by 
making  a  plough  of  ten  oxen,  and  adding  a  ploughman  the  more  to  hold 
down  the  plough ;  whereas,  if  at  fuch  time  you  make  a  plough  of  eight 
horfes,  they  will  not  carry  fo  true  a  furrow,  and  will  break  their  harnefs. 


HARROWING. 


Of  the  farri- 
tion  of  the  an- 
tients. 


§.  i .  f  |  ^  H  E  Romans,  after  the  feveral  fallowings  before  mentioned,  fowed 
their  grain,  and,  if  they  found  occafion,  harrowed  it,  and  then, 
as  it  feems  to  me,  turned  it  under  furrow,  tho’  I  do  not  remember  that  any  of 
their  writers  fpeak  particularly  of  fowing  under  furrow,  or  on  one  earth  ;  I 
think  they  are  filent  in  thefe  matters.  When  this  was  done,  and  the  corn 
was  come  up,  they  proceeded  to  another  operation,  which  they  called  far- 
rition,  a  kind  of  harrowing  or  raking  with  a  wooden  or  iron  rakes,  for  they 
are  both  either  mentioned  or  intimated  by  Columella. — b  This  farrition  was 
performed  in  dry  burning  lands  before  the  winter  came  on,  and  then  they 
covered  the  blade  intirely  by  raking  the  new  earth  over  it,  taking  however 
what  care  they  could  not  to  wound  or  mangle  the  roots.— This,  they  thought, 
protected  it  from  the  cold,  gave  it  frefh  nourifhment,  afhfted  it  in  it’s  growth  r, 
and  made  the  roots  tillow  and  fpread.— When  the  rigor  of  the  winter  was 
over  (in  January,  according  toPalladius,  and  in  February  according  to  Pliny, 
and  in  dry  but  not  frofty  weather)  they  raked  it  a  fecond  time,  in  a  {lighter 
manner,  or  a  different  way;— d  But  in  cold  wet  land  they  ufed  only  the 
fpring  farrition,  raking  ^the  earth  fo  as  not  to  bury  the  blade,  left  the  young 
fuckers  or  tillows  fhould  be  thereby  deftroyed.— e  The  great  ufe  of  this 
later  farrition  was  thought  to  lie  in  it’s  loofening  the  ground  which  had  been 
bound  up  by  the  winter’s  frofts,  and  thereby  giving  an  eafier  admiffion  to  the 
rays  of  the  fun.— They  made  it  a  rule  however,  let  the  feafon  be  never  fo 
favourable,  not  to  ufe  this  hufbandry f,  till  the  corn  was  grown  to  that 
height  as  to  equal  the  tops  of  the  furrows. — Wheat  was  thus  harrowed  when 
it  began  to  have  four  leaves,  barley  when  it  had  five,  beans,  and  the  reft  of 
the  leguminous  kind,  when  they  were  four  fingers  high.— The  earlier  farri¬ 
tion 


3  Ligneis  raftris  farriendus.  Colum.  de  medica. — Ferro  fuccifa  emoritur.  Id.  de  lupino. 
h  In  agris  ficcis  et  apricis,  ftmul  ac  primam  farritioncm  pad  queant  fegetes,  debere  eas  permota 
'  terra  obrui,  ut  frudcare  poftint,  quod  ante  hyemem  fieri  oportere,  deinde  poll  hyemem  iterari. — Sic 
fieri  debet  ut  ne  radices  fatorum  laedantur. 
c  Utlatius  fe  humi  frutex  diftundat. 

d  In  locis  frigidis  et  paluftribus  plerumque  tranfafla  hyeme  farriri,  nec  adobrui,  fed  plana  farritione 
terrain  permoveri. — Cum  pullulare  defiit  frumentum,  putrefcit,  fi  adobrutum  eft.— Columella.-  — 
Qui  farriat,  caveat  ne  radices  frumenti  fuffodiat.— Plin.  lib.  18. 

c  Sarculatio  induratam  hiberno  rigore  foli  triftitiam  laxat  temporibus  vernis,  novofque  foies  ad- 

mittit.  Plin.  lib.  18. 

f  Cum  fata  fulcos  contexerint.  Columella.  (Sulcos  aequant  fata.Virgilius.)Triticum  farrjtur  quatuor 
foliorum,  hordeum  quinque.  Palladius  et  Columella.— Faba  et  caetera  lcgumina  cum  quatuor  di¬ 
gits  a  terra  extiterint.  Columella. 
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tion  would  by  no  means  be  proper  in  our  wet  climate  5  8  and  indeed  this  me¬ 
thod  of  hufbandry,  both  of  the  earlier  and  later  kind,  tho’  in  frequent  practice 
among  the  Romans,  was  thought  by  many  to  do  rather  harm  than  good,  in- 
afmuch  as  it  often  wounded  the  roots  of  the  corn,  or  laid  them  bare  to  be 
killed  by  the  frofts. — When  their  farrition  was  finifhed,  they  pulled  up  by 
hand  the  weeds  that  thefe  harrows  had  left  remaining,  and  this  they  termed 
runcation. 

§.2.  Mr.  Hillman  being  with  me,  when  I  ordered  the  fmith  to  make  To  fteel  the 
linings  to  my  drags,  he  perfuaded  me  to  have  the  linings  fteeled,  alluring  me^Ssofy°ur 
it  would  five  times  over-pay.— Qu.  why  not  fteeled  tinings  to  harrows  ? 

§.  3.  It  is  lome  difadvantage  that  oxen  will  not  make  any  great  difpatch  in  Of harrowiHg 
harrowing,  nor  will  the  flow  manner  of  their  drawing  the  harrow  about  do 
great  fervice,  if  the  furrow  tear  not  eafily  ;  for  the  harrows  drawn  flowly  Aide 
over  the  hard  earth  3  whereas,  when  drawn  apace  by  horfes,  they  jump,  and 
whatever  the  tinings  or  teeth  catch  hold  of  they  tear  through  3  but  in  mellow 
rotten  ground,  where  the  harrows  eafily  enter,  there  you  may  make  good 
work  with  oxen. 

§.  4.  Sometimes  in  dragging-in  of  corn,  efpecially  by  oxen,  where  the  Caution  a- 
chain,  which  is  faftened  to  the  drags,  may  be  taken  up  and  fhortened,  as  the  fr^gfeox. 
ox-hind  pleafes,  if  you  have  not  an  eye  to  your  ox-hind,  he  will  be  apt  to  hinds  in  drag- 
fhorten  his  chain  fo,  that  it  {hall  lift  up  a  row  or  two  of  the  hither  or  fore-  *nS* 
tinings,  and  fo  but  a  fmall  weight  will  lie  on  the  hinder  row  of  tinings, 
whereby  the  drag  will,  for  the  moft  part,  be  born  up  from  the  ground,  lo 
that  the  firft  row,  and  it  may  be  the  lecond,  {ball  not  enter  the  ground,  nor 
the  hindmoft  row  go  deep  enough  3  and  this  the  ox-hind  will  do,  if  not  well 
looked  after,  for  the  eafe  of  his  cattle 3  becaufe  they  draw  abundantly  lei's 
weight,  when  the  foremoft  rows  of  tinings  are  lifted  up  from  the  ground, 
than  when  the  chain  the  oxen  draw  by  is  fo  lengthened  out,  that  every  row  of 
tinings  may  lie  plumb  and  flat  on  the  ground,  and  have  liberty  thereby,  not 
being  held  up,  of  finking  in  the  deeper  3  whereby  the  corn  is  alfo  laid  the 
deeper,  and  the  ground  torn  the  better :  the  ox-hind’s  ill  pra&ice  in  favour  of 
his  cattle  is  ruinous  to  the  mafter,  and  therefore  fervants  are  to  be  well  looked 
after:  an  hundred  pounds  by  this  abufe  may  foon  be  loft  in  an  hundred  acres 
of  corn  flowed  on  one  earth. 

§.  5.  Where  land  has  been  fummer-fallowed  for  barley,  two  harrows  will  What  nun ber 
harrow  it  as  well  as  four  harrows  will  harrow  land  winter-fallowed  for 
wheat.  _  land. 

It  is  agreed,  that  three  harrows  will  do  more  fervice  than  four  going  two 
and  two,  for  the  third  harrow  contributes  much  by  it’s  weight  in  keeping 
down  the  other  two. 


§.  6.  If 

E  Quidam  negant  earn  quicquam  proficere,  quod  frumenti  radices  farculo  detegantur ;  aliquaa 
etiam  xuccidantur,  ac  fi  frigora  inceflerint  polt  farritionem,  ge!u  frumento  enecentur,  Subjungenrfa 
eft  deiade  farritioni  runcatio. 
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§.  6.  If  furrows  be  (larky  and  ftiff,  fo  that  there  may  be  danger  of  turn¬ 
ing  them  back  again,  in  thwarting  them  with  the  harrows,  if  one  harrov# 
them  not  dire&ly  athwart,  but  aflant,  that  danger  will  be  prevented, 

§.  7.  It  is  to  be  obferved  in  harrowing,  tho’  the  ground  may  harrow 
well  enough  at  top,  whether  it  may  not  be  fo  wet  underneath,  as  for  the 
horfes  to  tread  the  feed  in  too  deep,  and  into  fuch  pade  and  mortar,  that 

it  cannot  (hoot  it’s  blade  through. 

It  is  a  common  piece  of  ill  hufbandry,  when  the  fpring-feafon  of  low¬ 
ing  proves  wet  and  rainy,  and  there  may  be  a  ground  under  harrowing  that 
may  want  but  the  laid  tining  or  two,  (perhaps  an  hour’s,  or  but  half  an 
hour’s  work  of  being  finifhed)  when  a  hard  (bower  of  rain  (hall  come,  and 
the  ground  harrows  wet,  to  continue  harrowing,  out  of  covetoufnefs  of 
iiniihino- that  ground,  and  unwillingnefs  to  leave  lo  little  behind  undone,  and 
to  come  again  to  that  ground,  when  the  next  work  they  are  to  go  upon  lies 
perhaps  a°mile,  or  half  a  mile  off ;  but  fervants  (hould  have  mod  exprefs 
charge  giving  them,  as  a  general  rule,  at  the  beginning  of  feed-time,  imme¬ 
diately  to  (lop  and  defid  harrowing,  if  the  ground  harrows  wet  and  dauby, 
efpecially  in  clay-ground;  for,  tho’  the  ground  harrowed  never  fo  well  before 
a  (bower  of  rain  came,  yet  the  taking  one  turn  more  with  the  harrows,  while 
the  furface  is  wet,  will  make  it  cruit  and  bake  fo,  that  if  dry  and  windy 
weather  come,  the  corn  will  have  a  difficult  paflage  through. 

Of  harrowing  §.  8.  I  fowed  a  field  anno  1703  with  oats,  having  fallowed  it  very  early ; 
ftony  bot-  the  wjnter  proved  wet  and  rainy,  which  beat  the  ground  very  flat ;  but,  being 
in  good  heart,  it  was  apt  by  (owing-time  to  (hew  grafs ;  and  particularly  in  the 
bottom  of  that  ground,  that  being  very  ftony,  as  well  as  beaten  flat  by  the  great 
rains,  the  harrows  could  not  raife  a  *  grete ;  therefore,  tho  in  the  hill- 
country  fuch  grounds  are  the  bed,  yet  that  bottom  brought  me  more  grafs 
than  oats ;  v/herefore  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  fuch  bottoms  be  ploughed 
yp  again  at  feed-time,  and  care  ought  always  to  be  taieen,  that  fuch  bottoms 
lie  lfaht,  when  to  be  fowed,  that  the  harrow  tinings  may  be  let  in. 

I  had  wheat  anno  1706,  which  I  fowed  on  one  earth,  and  tho’  the  bottom 
of  the  ground  was  as  good  as  any  of  the  reft,  yet  the  wheat  was  not  above  half 
as  good,  neither  as  to  thicknefs,  nor  the  proof  it  was  in  :  the  reafon  mud  be, 
becaufe,  the  bottom  of  that  ground  being  very  dony,  the  tinings  of  the  har¬ 
rows  rid  upon  the  dones,  and  fo  the  corn  was  never  well  healed. — There¬ 
fore,  when  fuch  grounds  are  fowed  with  wheat  on  one  earth,  I  advife  that 
the  (lony  bottoms  be  ploughed  fome  time  before,  fo  that  they  may  come  to 
be  thwarted,  and  fowed  under  furrow,  when  the  other  land  is  ploughed  and 
fowed  to  one  earth. 

§.  9.  I  can  fee  but  little  caufe  for  the  fatisfadlion  the  farmers  feem  to  have, 
in  fancying  if  a  ground  works  rough,  that  fault  may  be  cured  by  much 
harrowing  ;  for  thereby  the  lumps  are  buried,  and,  for  the  mod  part,  the 
corn  under  them,  there  being  only  a  fine  fmooth  mold  gained  at  top,  by  the 
fcratching  of  the  harrows. 

§.io. 
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§.  io.  Having  harrowed  a  field  of  my  wheat,  and  endeavouring  to  give  it  To  drive 
three  or  four  tinings  more,  in  order  to  fine  off  fome  of  the  rougher  part,  ^2t°r2ft;d 
they  brought  up  a  great  deal  of  grain,  that  in  three  or  four  tinings  before  out  of  the 
they  had  buried  :  I  advifed  with  farmer  Biggs,  and  propofed  to  rake  them  gr°und  by 
in  :  he  faid,  the  beft  way  by  much,  and  which  in  fuch  cafes  they  ufed,  was  ‘iairo'vl“S’ 
to  drive  their  fheep  over  the  ground,  which  would  prick  them  in. 

§.  ii.  It  is  beft  to  let  the  furrows  lie  three  weeks  or  a  month,  after  fow-  Of  harrowing 
ing  peas,  unharrowed  ;  the  furrows  keep  the  cold  and  wet  from  the  corn  ;  Peas- 
whereas,  if  by  that  time  the  peas  be  rooted,  they  will  not  have  lprouted  out, 
and  then  the  harrows  will  not  hurt  them. 

§.  12.  In  talking  with  a  notable  farmer  in  Wiltfhire  on  the  fubjedt  of  Of  dragging, 
fowing  broad  clover  with  oats,  he  told  me,  he  always  dragged  them  in  with 
their  country  drags  (which  are  not  fo  big  as  ours,  and  have  bat  fix  tinings 
on  a  harrow)  and  this  he  does,  tho’  his  ground  had  been  ploughed  up  but  a 
fortnight  before  ;  but  he  commonly  fowed  broad  clover  on  ground  ploughed 
fo  long  before  as  Candlemafs,  which  never  will**  tho’  it  works  mellow,  fall 
too  clofe  for  the  drags  to  tear  it. — Here  note,  if  dragging  does  fo  much  better 
with  them  than  harrowing,  even  in  ground  that  would,  as  we  fhould  think 
in  Hampfhire,  tear  well  with  harrows,  it  muft  do  better  with  us,  becaufe 
we  do  not  plough  fo  deep  as  they  do  in  Wiltfhire,  nor  will  the  tinings  of  the 
drags  go  fo  deep  with  us  as  with  them,  on  account  of  the  ftones,  and  fo  we 
can  be  in  no  danger  or  fear  of  burying  oats  or  barley.  The  farmer  fays,  he 
fows  very  little  or  no  barley  without  dragging  it,  and  the  like  he  does  to  wheat 
too  after  he  has  fown  it,  tho’  on  a  fecond  earth  ;  nay,  he  often  drags  the 
ground  once,  when  ploughed  the  fecond  time,  before  he  fows  either  wheat 
or  barley,  in  order  to  break  the  furrows  and  the  fearns,  that  the  corn  may 
come  up  the  more  *  fuant  3  and  on  the  backs  of  the  furrows,  which  are  *  kindly* 
dragged  after  the  corn  is  fown,  there  is  no  fear  but  the  drag-tinings  will  let  it 
in  deep  enough. — To  make  wheat  come  up  more  fuant,  when  fown  on  one 
earth,  or  on  dale  fallows,  he  always  drags  it  firft,  before  it  is  fowed,  and 
then  gives  it  two  or  three  tinings,  and  fays,  there  is  no  fear  but  the  drag- 
tinings  will  let  the  corn  in  deep  enough. — This  method  of  dragging  wheat  and 
barley  land,  in  any  of  thefe  refpedts,  before  you  fow  it,  faves  feed  :  for  you 
may  fow  lefs  on  an  acre.*— It  is  a  general  fault  in  Hamplhire,  that,  having 
fo  much  to  do,  we  flubber  it  over  without  dragging  when  it  ought  to  be 
dragged,  and  content  ourfelves  with  only  harrowing  the  ground,  and,  when 
we  either  drag  or  harrow,  we  do  not  beftow  labour  enough  on  it  in  either 
refpeft. 
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PICKING  UP  STONES. 
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Advantage  of  ^  advantage  of  picking  up  ftones  in  clay-land  is,  that,  the 

Kones112  Vide  J  ftones  being  picked  up,  the  ground  harrows  much  the  better  j 

V  45.’  of  the  number  of  ftones  and  their  bignefs  bearing  up  the  harrows  from  reach¬ 
ing  the  f  grete,  and  making  the  ground  plough  rugged  ;  nor  can  a  weak 
plough  turn  it  up  but  to  great  difadvantage,  every  ftone  being  a  harrow-reft  ; 
befides,  to  plough  fuch  ground  true,  there  muft  two  men  go  with  the 
plough,  for  a  man  and  a  boy  are  not  fufficient,  it  being  too  tirefome  for  one 
man  to  hold  the  plough  all  day,  a  man’s  weight  being  necefiary  to  keep  the 
plough  in  the  ground.  — It  is  to  be  noted  that,  where  ground  is  trod  much 
by  cattle,  elpecially  that  part  of  it  that  they  go  moft  in  and  out  on,  or  where 
carting  has  been,  the  ploughing  is  very  ftiff. 

The  better  raking  up  the  barley  is  another  motive  for  picking  up  the 
ftones  to  be  added  to  the  former. 

Another  advantage  of  picking  up  ftones  is,  that  thereby  the  plough 
turns  up  frefh  earth  by  going  deeper  :  the  very  weight  of  the  ftones  (where 
there  are  many)  contributes  to  the  fettling  and  binding  of  the  earth  to  great 
prejudice  after  rains. 

The  advantage  of  picking  up  great  ftones  at  leaft  appears  from  the  incon- 
vient  rolling  of  wheat  in  March  or  April ;  for  the  roller  is  always  riding  on 
one  ftone  or  other,  which  it  cannot  Squeeze  in,  and,  in  that  cafe,  is  born 
hollow  throughout  it’s  whole  length  from  compreffing  the  ground. 

Another  advantage  of  picking  up  ftones  is,  that,  if  it  be  clay-lay-land, 
and  ploughed  dry,  which  for  wheat  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  land,  the 
plough-beam,  fprinter,  whippings,  and  traces  muft  often  break  when  they 
come  again  ft  a  great  ftone,  as  my  neighbour  experienced  this  fummer  (anno 
1704)  who  faid,  they  broke  in  one  piece  of  ground  as  much  plough-tackle 
(even  their  beam,  tho’  new,  &c.)  as  came  to  the  value  of  every  day’s  work. 

Another  advantage  of  picking  up  great  ftones  in  arable  land  is,  that  a  lefs 
roller,  with  fewer  horfes,  will  roll  the  ground  in  feed-time. 

Another  advantage  of  picking  up  ftones  is1,  that,  at  a  day  s  notice,  one 
may  take  the  advantage  of  the  times  in  hayning  up  for  mowing,  after  one 
has  waited  for  the  fatting  cattle  on  one’s  land,  and  found  by  the  markets 
riling  they  muft  be  bought  in  too  dear ;  but,  if  an  hundred  load  of  ftones 
muft  be  fir  ft  picked  up  and  carried  away,  it  will  render  that  method  im¬ 
practicable. 

Not  to  pick  2.  To  pick  up  ftones  from  poor  land,  continued  in  that  condition,  I  look 

poor°landh°m  uPon  rather  to  be  impoverishing  than  improving  it ;  for  thereby  you  rob  the 
poor  land  of  it’s  only  dependance,  which  was  being  kept  moift  for,  if  fuch 
ground  has  not  moifture  to  bring  up  the  corn,  it  muft  fail,  having  no 
Strength  j  of  rich  land  I  believe  juft  the  contrary,  and  that  fuch  abundance 
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of  flints,  which  lie  fo  thick,  or  are  fo  broad  as  to  keep  the  dews  and  the 
fun  from  impregnating  the  ground,  muft  needs  be  to  it’s  prejudice. 

If  a  multitude  of  fmall  ftones  lie  on  light  white  ground,  the  evil  whereof 
is  being  fubjecft  to  be  too  light,  it  feems  good  to  let  them  remain,  that  the 
weight  of  them  may  comprefs  the  ground  together  (for  which  reafon  they 
are  prejudicial  to  clay-land)  and  wedge  themfelves  with  the  ground,  which 
fecures  it  from  burning,  &c.— But  great  ftones  are  every  where  pernicious  — 
d  In  Sicily,  near  Syracufe,  fays  Pliny,  a  .farmer,  who  was  a  ftranger.  to  that 
kind  of  land,  and  to  the  manner  of  hufbandry  in  thofe  parts,  loft  his  crops 
by  picking  up  the  ftones,  and  found  it  fo  great  a  difadvantage  to  his  land, 
that  at  length,  to  retrieve  his  damage,  he  thought  it  advifeable  to  bring  them 
back  again. — The  ground  was  light  there,  and,  I  fuppofe,  they  had  not  the 
ufe  of  rollers  in  thofe  countries ;  nor  do  I  find  that  Cato,  Varro,  Columeda, 

Palladius,  or  Pliny  make  any  mention  of  a  roller  for  their  lands,  but  only  of 
a  cylinder  to  roll  their  earthen  barn  floors  hard,  and  a  crates,  or  flat  frame  of 
timber,  to  draw  over  their  corn,  and  level  their  ground. 

§.  3.  Quaere,  whether  an  abundance  of  ftones  in  a  ground  may  not  hinder  Stones  hinder 
the  tillowing  of  wheat  at  fpring,  by  bearing  the  root  off  from  the  earth,  and  tjuowing> 
hindering  it  taking  frefh  root,  and  not  fuffering  the  roller  to  prefs  it  to 
the  earth. 

§.  4.  To  the  difadvantage  of  ftones  in  grounds  may  be  added,  that  though  rb°ots 

the  corn  under  them  comes  up,  yet,  where  the  root  is  hindered  from  the  nefic  of  the 
fun,  fuch  corn  muft  be  thin  ;  and,  when  corn  lies  under  ftones,  {haded  fun. 
from  the  fun,  I  fuppofe  it  not  only  to  be  thinner  in  grain,  but  fhorter  in  ear, 
and  to  carry  lefs  and  fewer  tillows  under  the  ftones  than  if  expofed  to  the 
fun  and  air. 

Nor  in  the  bottoms,  where  fo  many  ftones  generally  lie,  do  the  fown 
grades,  fuch  as  clover,  &c.  come  to  any  thing,  tho’  the  ground  is  allowed  to 
be  much  the  beft  ;  if  fuch  a  ground  of  twenty  acres  has  fuch  a  bottom  of 
two  or  three  acres,  and  it  fhould  coft  ten  pounds  ridding  the  ftones,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  clover  in  thofe  two  or  three  acres  would,  I  believe,  pay  the 
whole  charge. 


S  O  W  I  N  G. 

S.  1.  a  HP1  H  E  beft  feed,  fays  Pliny,  is  that  of  a  year  old;  if  you  keep  it  to  Cf choice  of 
two  year  old  it  is  not  io  good,  but,  it  to  three,  it  is  worle  ltilJ,  the  antients> 
and,  if  it  be  older  than  that,  it  will  not  grow.  b  For  feed  you  fhould  choofe 
the  heavieft  corn,  and  fulleft  ears,  and  let  them  apart  in  the  barn,  and  by  no 

d  In  Syracufano  agro  advena  cultor,  elapidato  folo,  perdidit  fruges  luto,  donee  regeffit  lapides. 

PJin.  lib.  17. 

a  Semen  optimum  anniculum,  bimum  deterius,  trimum  peffimum,  ultra  fterile.  Plin. 
b  Ad  femen  refervandum  eft  quod  graviffimum  :  quae  fpica  per  intervalla  femina  habet  abjicietur. 

Plin.— -Quae  feges  grandiffima,  atque  optima  fuerit,  feorfum  in  arena  fecerni  oportet  fpicas,  ut  femen 
optimum  habeat. — Varro,  fedt.  56. 
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means  admit  thofe  ears  that  are  not  full  throughout,  but  have  only  grains 
here  and  there  by  intervals.  Note  the  curiofity  of  the  antients,  and  it  hands 
to  reafon  ;  it  is  in  danger  of  producing  fuch  ears. 

Quantity  on  §.  2.  c  Pliny  dire&s  thofe  that  fow  early  to  fow  thick,  as  the  corn  will  be 
an  acre.  longer  in  coming  up;  and  the  later  fown  corn,  he  fays,  fhould  be  fown  thin, 
left  it  fhould  be  deftroyed  by  coming  up  too  thick  on  the  ground  :  but  furely 
he  muft  mean  this  of  the  fpring-com  and  not  the  winter-corn,  for  the  diredt 
contrary  rule  holds  in  fowing  wheat. 

Time  of  fow-  §.  3/ d  According  to  Cato,  cold  wet  land  fhould  be  fown  firft,  and  the 
ing.  warmer  and  drier  ground  be  referved  to  be  laft  fown. — This  he  muft  mean  of 

a  winter-crop.  Pliny  and  Palladius  give  the  like  rule :  fee  alfo  a  fubfequent 
remark  of  mine  on  a  pafiage  in  Columella. 

Ofthefeafons  ^  e  In  the  month  of  November,  fays  Palladius,  we  fow  wheat  and 
bar^eyj*  and  of  wheat  five  modii  to  an  acre  ;  Columella’s  diredions  are,  four 
and  the  quan-  modii  of  wheat,  five  or  fix  of  barley,  three  of  peas,  and  fix  of  beans,  which  I 
tity  among  wonder  at.  So  that  a  modius,  as  above,  being  near  half  a  bufhel,  they  fowed 
the  antt^nts.  above  twQ  bu{be \s  and  a  peck  Gn  their  acre ;  which  is  as  much  as  generally 

we  fow  in  good  ground ;  but  then  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  they  fowed  in 
November,  and  we  in  September  and  October. —  '  But  Palladius  fays  in 
his  calendar  of  September,  In  this  month,  in  wet,  barren,  and  cold 
ground,  and  in  places  fhaded  from  the  fun,  wheat  fhould  be  fown,  in 
clear  ferene  wreather,  about  the  time  of  the  asquinox,  that  the  roots  may 
have  time  to  grow  ftrong  before  the  winter. —  s  Speaking  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  he  fays,  This  is  the  firft  feafon  of  fowing  vetches  to  be  cut  up 
for  food,  and  the  quantity  to  be  fowed  is  feven  modii  on  an  acre.— - 
So  that  ’tis  plain  they  fowed  vetches  two  months  before  wheat,  and  fowed 
feven  modii  on  an  acre ;  which  is  above  three  bufhels.  But  in  his  calendar 
of  January  he  fays,  In  this  month  we  fow  vetches  for  feed,  and  not  to  be  cut 
up  for  food  ; — which  feems  to  agree  with  what  I  have  in  another  place  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  feed  of  a  plant  is  the  tendered:  part  of  it :  and  fo  Columella, 
lib.  11.  f.  9. — h  Of  the  month  of  May  Palladius  fays,  At  this  time  mod:  com  is 

in 


c  Feftinata.  fatione  denfum  fparge  femen,  quia  tarde  concipiat,  ferotina  rarum,  quia  denfitate 

jiimia  necetur.  Plin.  ....  .  .  .  ,  . 

d  Ubi  quifque  locus  frigidiftimus,  aquofiftimufque  erit,  ibi  primum  ferito ;  in  calidillimis  locn 
fementem  poftremo  fieri  oportet.  Cato,  fe£t.  34.  fol.  8. — Sationem  locis  humidis  celenus  hen 
ratio  eft,  ne  femen  imbre  putrefcat,  ficcis  ferius,  ut  pluviae  fequantur,  ne  diu  jaciens,  et  non  con- 
cipiens  evanefcat.  Plin.  lib.  18.  fol.  300. 

Frigidis  locis  autumnalis  fatio  celerior  fiat,  verna  vero  tardior.— Pallad.  lib.  1.  fol.  bo. 

«  Novembri  menfe  triticum  feremus,  et  hordeum  :  jugerum  feminis  tritici  nrodiis  quinque  tenebi- 
tur.  Pallad. — Tritici  quatuor,  hordei  modios  quinque  vel  fex,  piftmodios  tres,  fabae  fex.  Colum. 

lib.  q.  fol.  9.  .  . 

f  In  hoc  menfe,  uliginofis  locis,  aut  exilibus,  aut  frigidis,  aut  opacis,  circa  asqumoctium  triticum 

leretur,  dum  ferenitas  conftat,  ut  radices  frumenti  ante  hyemem  convaleicant.  Pallad. 

*  Nunc  viciae,  cum  pabuii  caufa,  prima  fatio  eft  ;  viciae  feptem  modii  jugerum  implebunt. 
h  Nunc  omnia  prope  qum  fata  funt,  florent,  neque  tangi  a  cultore  debebunt.  Florent  autem  fic  t 

frumentum  et  hordeum,  et  qum  funt  feminis  fmgularis  o£lo  diebus  fiorebunt,  et  deinde  per  dies 

qua- 
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In  flower,  and  the  farmer  muft  by  no  means  fuffer  it  to  be  meddled  with. 

Wheat  and  barley,  and  all  feeds  that  are  Angle,  and  do  not  fplit,  are  eight 
days  in  flower,  and  afterwards  forty  days  in  growing  to  maturity  ;  but  feeds 
that  are  double,  fuch  as  beans,  peas,  and  the  reft  of  the  leguminous  kind,  are 
forty  days  in  flower,  and  are  coming  to  perfection  during  the  fame  time. 

1  Columella,  lib.  1 1.  f.  9.  has  thefe  expreffions  ;  It  is  an  old  proverbial  fay¬ 
ing  among  the  farmers,  (a)  early  fowings  often  deceive  us,  (a)  late  never.— We 
lay  it  down  as  a  rule  therefore,  that  thofe  places,  which  are  naturally  (b) 
cold,  fhould  be  fowed  flrft,  and  thofe  that  are  (b)  hot,  laft. 

As  to  the  former  expreffions,  (a.  a.)  they  wholly  depend  on  the  clime 
whereof  they  are  fpoken,  viz.  Italy,— where  they  ufed  to  fow  wheat  and  ancj  js  n0  rujc 
barley  in  December  :  no  wonder  therefore,  if  an  earlier  fowing,  where  the  for  us. 
corn  indures  the  whole  winter,  oftener  mifcarries  than  a  later  fowing,  where 
it  indures  but  half  a  winter :  nor  could  they  well  fow  too  late,  in  another  re- 
fpeCt ;  becaufe  their  corn  was  ripe  the  beginning  of  June,  that  was  fowed  in 
December;  what  harm  then  can  enfue  from  it’s  being  fown  in  January  or 
February  ?  for  then  it  will  be  ripe  in  July,  which  is  before  it  can  lufler  by  a 
cold  autumn. — It  is  plain  therefore,  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  import  this 
Italian  maxim  into  England;  becaufe  we  may  eaffiy  fow  too  late:  for  our 
ground  being  poorer,  if  we  fow  it  in  May,  which  is  the  latter  leafon  of 
Engliffi  feed-time,  it  may  often  be  fo  dry,  as  never  to  bring  up  the  corn, 
and  what  may  be  brought  up,  if  the  fummer  be  cold,  will  never  ripen  kind¬ 
ly  ;  fome  fort  of  ftrong  fat  lands,  and  even  fome  cold  gravels,  may  carry  it 
out  fo  late  fown. — The  latter  expreffions,  (b.  b.)  are  alfo  purely  fouthern, 
and  would  deceive  an  Engliffiman  ;  but  no  wonder  it  was  beft  in  Italy  to  fow 
their  cold  land  flrft,  whether  for  wheat  or  barley  ;  for  directions  are  given  by 
Palladius  to  fow  fuch  wheaten-lands,  in  September  and  October;-— And  thofe 
months,  and  November  and  December,  are  drier  months  than  January  and 
February ;  therefore  heavy  ftrong  ground  may  be  expeCted  to  work  better, 
and  the  flinging  corn  into  a  dry  warm  bed,  efpecially  if  land  be  cold,  is  of 
great  confequence,  whatever  weather  may  come  after  :  and  the  leafon  of 
fowing  their  hot  land  is  as  judicioufly  chofen  in  January  and  February,  which 
are  wetter. — But  this  general  practice  would  be  deftruCtive  to  paying  rents  in 
England ;  for  the  beginning  of  our  barley-fealon  being  in  March,  and  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  the  grounds  fatiated  with  winter-rains,  tis  then  com¬ 
monly  the  wetteft  feafon,  and  confequently  cold  lands  ought  not  then  to  be 
fown,  but  hot  lands ;  and  therefore  with  us,  in  that  cafe,  the  order  in  huf- 
bandry  is  plainly  to  be  inverted. 

§.  5.  If  it  be  well  confldered,  that  a  Roman  jugerum  is  but  little  better  The  amients 
than  half  our  acre,  and  their  modius  a  little  lefs  than  half  our  buffiel ;  we  ^TonaiT 

L  2  fliall  acre  than  we 

-  -  do. 

quadraginta  grandefcunt,  ufque  ad  maturitatis  eventum  ;  quae  verb  duplicrs  femiriis  funt,  ficut  faba, 
pifum,  caeteraque  legumina,  quadraginta  diebus  florent,  ftmulque  grandefcunt.  Pallad. 

'  Vetus  eft  agricol arum  proverbium,  maturam  (a)  fationem  faepe  decipere  folere,  (a)  feram  nun1* 
quam ; — Itaque  in  totum  praecipimus,  ut  quifque  natura  locus  (b)  fiigidus  erit,  is  primus  coniera- 
tur,  ut  quifque  calidus,  (b)  noviffimus.  Columella,  lib.  li.fol.  9. 
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fhall  find  that  the  Romans,  fee  their  Rei  rufticae  feriptores,  did  feed  their 
grounds  more  than  we  do,  notwithftanding  they  fowed  better  land,  and  it 
lay  fo  much  warmer  than  our’s. — A  modius  is  26  lb.  8  ounces. 

k  Pliny  orders  to  Tow  in  an  acre,  (which  is  but  little  above  half  our  acre) 
of  wheat  five  bufhels,  (each  little  better  than  half  our  bufhel)  of  barley  fix 
modii,  of  beans  a  fifth  part  more  than  of  wheat,  of  vetches  twelve  modii, 
which  1  think  very  flrange  ;  of  chick  peas,  and  chicklings,  and  peas  three 
modii,  which  is  equally  furprifing. 

§.  6.  Sharrock  in  his  book  of  Vegetation,  fpeaking  of  the  feafon  of  lowing, 
fays,  fol.  10.  The  moft  natural  time  of  fowing  is  that  which  nature  itfelf  fol¬ 
lows,  viz.  when  the  feeds  of  their  own  accord  fall  into  the  ground. 

§.  7.  In  the  fecond  volume  of  Collections  of  travels  it  is  faid,  that  in 
Mulcovy,  as  well  as  in  Ingerland,  Carelia,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Livonia, 
they  do  not  fow  till  about  three  weeks  before  Midfummer,  becaufe  the  cold, 
which  has  penetrated  deep  into  the  earth,  muffc  have  leifure  to  thaw,  not¬ 
withftanding  which,  their  harveft  is  over  in  Auguft,  the  fun,  which  remains 
fo  long  above  their  horizon  in  fummer,  foon  ripening  their  corn  ;  1  but  the 
Livonians  are  forced  to  dry  their’s  by  the  help  of  ovens  in  the  barns,  after  it 
is  brought  in,  which  is  fubjeCt  to  many  inconveniencies,  and  make  their 
corn  unfit  for  feed,  whereas,  the  Mufcovites  carry  in  their’s  dry  and  fit  to  be 
threfhed,  fo.  18. 

8.  A  feeds-man  is  much  lefs  apt  to  fow  too  thin  going  up  and  down¬ 
hill  than  on  a  level,  hecaufe,  when  he  takes  his  turn  up-hill,  his  fteps  are 
always  Ihort,  and  his  hand  muft  call  corn  at  every  ftep ;  again,  going  down¬ 
hill  it  is  painful  to  take  large  fteps. — My  carter  and  feeds-man  are  very 
pofitive  in  this  point,  and  to  me  it  feems  reafonable. 

§.  9.  If  your  feeds-man  in  the  caft  of  his  hand  back  drops  pretty  much  of 
his  feed,  which  is  common  to  many,  who  are  not  right  good  feeds- men  ;  in 
the  middle  of  each  half  of  the  land,  which  the  feeds-man  walks  on,  you 
may  perceive  a  thicker  lift  or  feam  than  ordinary,  when  the  corn  comes  up, 
as  if  it  had  been  double  fowed,  as  indeed  it  has ;  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
ground  between  muft  confequently  be  thinner  fowed,  by  reafon  of  this  feed 
mifimployed  :  old  feeds-men  will  often  do  this  when  the  wrift  of  their  hand 
grows  weak  ;  but  fuch  a  feeds-man  ought  by  no  means  to  be  fuffered  to  fow. 

My  feeds- man  fays,  he  has  many  a  day  fowed  five,  and  fometimes  fix 
quarters  of  oats  or  barley  per  day  ;  though  it  is  a  very  hard  day’s  work  ;  but 
wheat,  he  fays,  is  too  heavy  a  grain  to  carry  fo  much  of,  and  that  three 
quarters  of  wheat  per  day  is  very  good  fowing. 

§.  10.  In  our  hill-country  of  Hampfhire  lome  fow  two  bufhels  and  an 
half  of  wheat  on  an  acre,  and  fome  fow  four  bufhels :  1  have  been  at  a  lofs 

to 

k  Tritici  quinque  modios,  horde!  fex  modios,  fabre  quintam  partem  amplius  quam  tritici,  vicia? 
duodecim  modios,— ciceris,  &  cicerculae  &  pifi  tres  modios. — Plin.  lib.  18.  c.  24. 

•  Of  this  fee  Mr.  Tull’s  and  Mr.  Duhamel’s  account  in  note  on  Granaries.  Article — Of  pre- 
ferving  coin. 
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to  underftand  the  reafon  of  this  diverfity.  In  both  cafes,  the  ground  being 
very  poor,  I  do  conclude,  that  where  but  two  bufhels  and  an  half  are  fowed, 
the  land  lies  cold,  and  is  alfo  cold  in  nature,  (as  at  Eafton)  and  mud  there¬ 
fore  be  fowed  early,  as  in  Auguft,  whereby  it  has  the  benefit  both  of  the 
autumn,  and  of  the  fpring-tillow.  But  in  warm,  tho’  poor  land,  and  lying 
on  the  open  hills,  yet  much  warmer  than  at  Eafton,  ftiould  they  fow  early, 
it  would  run  up  to  fpindle  ;  confequently  they  are  obliged  to  fow  late,  per¬ 
haps  the  latter  end  of  September,  or  the  beginning  of  Oftober  whereby 
they  lofe  the  benefit  of  the  dutumn-tillow,  and  can  depend  only  on  the 
fpring-tillow,  which  on  poor  land  is  not  confiderable  ;  therefore  to  fill  out 
a  crop  they  fow  it  thick,  viz.  four  bufhels  on  an  acre.  , 

§.  1 1.  Whenever  you  fee  corn  in  flourifhing  proof,  and  of  a  good  colour, 
tho’  never  fo  thin  on  the  ground,  you  may  be  fure  the  ground  is  in  good  ag]y. 
heart,  and  would  have  born  a  great  crop,  had  there  not  been  fome  error  in 
the  managing  it,  either  by  under-fowing,  or  by  fowing  the  ground  out  of 
order,  in  refpedt  either  to  it’s  temper,  or  to  the  feafon  when  it  was  done. 

§.  12.  Being  at  Mr.  Whiftler’s,  a  difcourfe  arofe  about  the  quantity  of  ' 

feed  to  be  fown  in  a  new  broken  up  ground,  rich  in  heart. — Mr.  Whiftler  laid,  broke  up 
he  always  underftood  that  fuch  ground  ftiould  be  fowed  thick.— And  it  is  ground, 
true  j  this  is  the  practice  :  but  the  intent  of  this  can  only  be,  and  the  only 
foundation  this  practice  is  built  on  muft  be,  that  the  thicker  the  coin  comes 
up  the  lefier  the  ear,  and  the  fhorter  the  ftraw,  and  therefore  not  in  fuch  dan¬ 
cer  of  lodging  as  when  fown  thin  ;  for  then  the  ftraw  runs  to  a  length,  with 
a  long  heavy  ear ;  befides,  when  corn  tillows  much,  as  in  good  ground 
fowed  thin  it  will  do,  many  ftalks  or  tillows  on  one  root  do  not  Hand  fo  firm 
as  the  fame  number  of  ftalks  do  in  the  fame  field,  where  only  one  or  two 
ftalks  ftand  on  the  fame  root.  — But  this  method  feems  to  ftint  the  produce 
and  power  of  nature,  for  fear  of  a  worfe  inconveniency  attending  the  corn  by 
beinc  *  more-loofe,  and  fo  apt  to  lodge  ; — whereas,  in  my  opinion,  this  may  *  loofc  aj 
be  prevented  by  fowing  great  wheat,  or  battel-door- barley,  or  beans,  which  roou 
have  ftronger  ftalks,  and  are  not  in  fuch  danger  of  falling  as  vetches,  peas,  &c. 
are  and  thus  the  increale  of  the  ear  will  not,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  be  di- 
miniftied. 

§.13.  The  only  reafon,  as  I  conceive,  for  farmers  choofing  the  fmalle  ft  Of  rowing 
and  leaned:  feed  for  their  poor  ground,  fuch  as  ours  in  the  hill-country,  is,  feejjnp00I 
that  the  large  feed  has  a  pofie  in  it  to  fend  forth  more  tillows  than  the  poor  ground, 
feed,  according  to  which  power  if  the  great  feed  ftiould  exert  itfelf,  and  the 
ground  by  reafon  of  it’s  poverty  could  not  maintain  what  it  had  brought  foith 
in  a  green  blade,  then  moft  of  fuch  blades  muft  die,  or  ftarve  ;  in  which 
cafe,  it  had  been  much  better  to  have  iown  fmall  feed,  which  would  have 
brought  fewer  tillows,  and  thofe  have  been  well  maintained. — What  way 
foever,  whether  by  brining  or  liming  your  feed-corn,  or  nicking  the  feea- 
feafon,  it  is  of  great  confequence,  and  the  firft  good  ftep  to  be  made,  to  get 
good  roots  from  your  feed  ;  for,  tho’  your  ground  be  poor,  the  larger  and  fairer 
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the  feed  ftrikes  it’s  roots,  it  has  the  larger  compafs  of  ground  to  draw  nou- 
rifhment  from. 

§.  14.  It  feems  dangerous  to  fow  any  fort  of  corn  under  furrow  in  gravelly 
land,  or  fuch  ftony  ground  as  may  bind  after  rain,  tho’  it  (hould  work 
never  fo  fine  ;  for  the  ground  being  inclined  to  bind  makes  the  com  require 
a  much  longer  time  to  come  up,  whereby  it  runs  the  greater  danger  of  fuch 
weather  falling,  before  it  can  come  up,  as  may  deflroy  it. 

§.  1 5.  In  the  fpring-fowing-time,  in  our  hill-country,  we  may  venture  to 
plough  and  fow  our  ground  a  little  wetter  in  the  beginning  of  the  feed-feafon 
than  we  may  in  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  it,  becaufe  at  the  beginning  of 
the  feafon  the  air  is  cooler  than  at  the  latter  end,  and  the  fun  not  fo  fcorch- 
ing  ;  and  fo  the  ground  ploughed  and  fowed  a  little  too  wet  will  have  leifure 
to  dry  moderately,  and  not  be  fo  fubjeft  to  bake  and  bind  as  towards  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  fowing-time,  when  the  feafon  begins  to  be  fcorching. 

§.  16.  If  ground,  be  it  clay  or  other  cold  land,  has  been  ploughed  when 
dry  in  winter,  and  fo  early,  that  the  rains  and  frofts  it  has  fuftained  have 
flatted  it  to  powder  ;  fuch  lands  no  one  fhould  be  afraid  of  fowing  to  barley, 
oats,  or  peas,  a  fortnight  fooner  than  ufual,  in  cafe  the  feafon  be  very  dry,  fo 
that  it  will  harrow  on  one  earth  in  dull,  or  ftir  up  in  like  manner  by  the 
plough  j  for,  if  the  earth  be  in  fuch  temper,  no  frofts,  even  the  very  hardeft, 
following  immediately  on  fuch  fowing,  can  freeze  the  ground,  becaufe  there 
is  no  watery  fubftance  in  it  to  be  frozen,  and  the  feed,  being  put  into  the 
ground  dry,  cannot  freeze,  and  fo  muft  lie  in  a  warm  dry  bed. — But  again, 
fuppofing  rain  fhould  immediately  come,  and  hold  for  a  fortnight  after  fuch 
fowing,  yet  ground  fo  ploughed  and  fowed,  as  abovefaid,  will  lie  very  light 
and  hollow,  for  the  air,  and  winds,  and  fun  to  dry  it  apace,  and  will  not  lie 
cold  to  the  corn,  as  cold  clays  fallowed  and  fowed  heavy  would  do,  fo  that 
your  corn  will  then  lie  fafe  :  again,  when  corn  is  fowed  in  fuch  ground  in 
duff,  a  moderate  rain  will  not  throughly  wet  it,  but  the  ground,  when  fo  dry, 
will  take  it  without  being  glutted  3  and  if  fuch  rain  fhould  continue  for  many 
days,  time  is  gained,  and  the  fpring,  by  the  end  of  thofe  days,  will  be  much 
nearer  advanced,  which  is  a  great  point  gained.— But  fuppofing  the  worft, 
that,  after  many  days  rain,  when  the  ground  is  throughly  wet,  a  fmart  froft: 
fhould  come  ;  neither  in  this  cafe  would  corn,  fown  when  the  ground  was  in 
fuch  order,  take  harm  ;  for  fir  ft,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  towards  March 
the  fun  has  got  fome  ftrength,  and  that  frofty  weather  is  ufually  clear  wea¬ 
ther,  when  the  fun  fhines  by  day,  and  thaws  as  deep  as  the  froft  went  by 
night,  which  frofts  at  that  time  of  the  year  feldom  go  fo  deep  as  the  feed  lies, 
in  ground  working  in  duft  when  fowed,  which  falls  in  deep  ;  but  fuppofing 
the  froft  fhould  go  as  deep  as  the  feed  fown,  it  muft  (till  be  allowed,  the 
roots  of  the  feeds  ftrike  downwards,  and  firft  form  themfelves  before  the 
fpear  peeps  out  of  the  rind,  or  (hoots  through  the  fkin  of  the  corn  j  fo  that 
to  hurt  the  roots  the  froft  muft  go  deeper  than  is  common  at  that  time  of 
the  year  j  but  to  prevent  all  poflible  evil  from  frofts  by  fowing  corn  fo  early, 

when 
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when  the  ground  invites  you  to  it  by  fo  excellent  a  temper  (which  I  do  not 
eafily  forefee  can  happen)  the  perfon  fo  fowing  his  corn  mav  do  well  to  roll 
it  immediately  after  fowing,  whereby  the  ground  fo  comprefled,  if  rains 
fhould  fall,  and  then  hard  frofts  happen,  would  be  able,  by  being  more 
compact  and  clofe,  much  better  to  refill:  the  frofts. 

§.  1 7.  It  is  the  cuftom  of  farmers  too  frequently  both  at  autumn-feed-time  Bad  cuftom 
for  wheat,  and  at  fpring-feed-time  for  barley,  to  plough  up  feveral  acres 
each  fort  a  fortnight  beforehand,  in  order  to  fow  and  harrow  them  in  imme-  tSfowilig. 
diately,  whereby  they  think,  who  have  a  great  deal  to  fow,  that  they  make 
a  mighty  difpatch,  having  prepared  fo  much  land  beforehand,  and  kept  them- 
felves  thereby  beforehand  in  their  bulinefs,  and  out  of  a  hurry;  but  I  take 
this  method  to  be  very  improper  and  ill  hulbandry,  for  I  have  always  obferv- 
ed  fuch  fowings  to  be  full  of  weeds. — The  reafon  of  which  I  conceive  to  be, 
becaufe  in  Auguft,  and  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle  of  September,  and 
in  the  middle  of  March,  when  thefe  beforehand-  ploughings  are  performed, 
the  feafon  of  the  year  is  warm  enough  to  fet  feeds  on  growing,  and  the  earth 
moldering  under  the  plough  is  well  prepared  for  that  end,  whereby  the  feeds 
of  weeds  begin  to  chilfum  or  fet  forth  their  roots,  and  to  germinate  in  fuch 
land  fo  ploughed  up  before  the  com  is  fowed,  the  harrowing  in  of  which 
when  fowed  will  not  prejudice  fuch  feeds  fo  as  to  choak  them  ;  no  wonder 
then  if  you  have  another  crop  of  weeds  along  with  the  crop  of  the  firft 
ploughing,  and  by  harrowing  in  the  furrows  frelh  feeds  of  weeds  are  moved; 

— but  if  any  ground  may  be  fo  managed  it  feems  that  for  peas  may,  becaufe  in 
fuch  cafe,  if  one  plough  barley-erfh  for  peas  beforehand,  we  plough  it  about 
the  latter  end  of  February,  which  is  before  the  feafon  of  the  year  is  fo  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  as  to  make  the  feeds  of  weeds  put  forth  either  root  or  branch,  and 
therefore,  in  this  cafe,  J  have  known  it  often  done  fuccefsfully. 

§.  18.  Thofe  lands  that  before  harveft,  on  the  fun’s  withdrawing  from  us,  Cold,  loofe 
give-out  in  nourilhing  and  fupporting  the  corn,  as,  amongft  others,  cold,  land  to  be 
loofe,  hollow,  wood-fear  land  will  do,  fuch  lands  ought  to  be  earlier  fown  at 
autumn  for  wheat  or  vetches,  becaufe  in  fuch  ground  the  corn  will  come  but  winter-  °r 
flowly  on  to  eftablifh  a  root  before  winter,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  it  gives-  vetches’ 
out  the  following  autumn  before  harveft  ;  but  fuch  ground  ought  not  there¬ 
fore  to  be  fowed  early  in  the  fpring  with  tender  grain,  fuch  as  white  oats, 
barley,  &c. — the  ground  being  too  cold  ;  fuch  ground  alfo  fprings  later  with 
grafs,  and  againft  winter  grows  fooner  rowety. 

§•  19.  There  is  no  article  in  hulbandry  of  higher  regard,  and  of  greater 
confequence  than  the  rule  of  difference  and  diftin&ion  we  ought  to  make  be¬ 
tween  the  feafons  of  fowing  light,  white,  and  chalky  earth  (of  which  we 
have  abundance  in  our  hill-country  )  which  is  generally  very  poor,  and  other 
forts  of  earth.  By  the  conftant  experience  of  my  neighbours  hulbandry,  and 
my  own  bought  experience,  I  find,  that,  if  fuch  chalky  white  ground  be 
fowed  very  wet,  the  whole  crop  is  like  to  be  very  ordinary,  tho’  the  ground 
was  put  into  the  beft  heart ;  for  fuch  grounds  ploughed  wet,  to  the  degree  of 
fatnefs  or  dawbinefs,  will  certainly  bind,  and  grow  obftinate  to  a  greater  de¬ 
gree 
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pree  than  the  ftiffcft  clays  fo  ploughed  ;  To  that  little  corn  will  be  able  to  come 
through,  nor  (hall  the  corn  which  grows  be  able  to  ftrike  roots  freely,  by  iea- 
fon  of  the  ftrong  union  of  the  white  earth  j  and  fucceffive  rains,  after  you  hav 
fowed  white  earth  in  fuch  condition,  will  fooner  looien  and  open  and  mol  y 
the  Darts  of  clay-earth,  fo  as  to  let  corn  through  than  of  white  earth  ;  there- 
fore  ploughing  fuch  ground  wet  at  feed-time  (for  fallowing  it  wet  cannot  be 
amifs)  or  harrowing  it  wet  and  dawby  is  moft  pernicious :  yet  it  is  a  common 
thing  for  the  farmer,  when  the  rainy  feafons  make  it  too  wet  at  feed-time  to 
plough  other  grounds,  to  plough  and  fow  in  the  white  lands,  being  deceive 
by  the  mellow  breaking  of  fuch  earth,  which  feems  to  fall  in  pieces  all  which 
foon  clofe  into  a  folid  compact  fubftance  ;  nay  the  very  bed  of  the  farmers, 
who  are  afraid  of,  or  avoid  the  former  evil,  will  in  fuch  cafe  run  into  another, 
when  the  white  earth  is  too  wet  to  plough  and  fow  at  the  fame  time,  viz. 
they'll  plough  up  fuch  lands,  and  take  the  opportunity  of  fowing  them  when 
they  are  dry,  but  this  is  bad  praftice  ;  for  the  inner  parts  of  thefe  lands  bind 
and  fount  together  below  the  harrow  finings,  fo  that  the  corn  cannot  itnke 
roots  and  if  rainy  weather  continues  two  or  three  days  a.tei  it  s  thus  plough¬ 
ed  the  top  of  the  earth  will  bind  and  fquat  alfo  ;  fo  that  the  harrow  timngs 
will  never  heal  the  corn,  nor  open  the  ground,  tho  they  go  twenty  times 
over  it.  The  farmer  will  alfo,  through  difpatch,  in  a  hurry  of  much  bufi- 
nefs  fow  his  ground  in  this  wet  condition,  which  brings  commonly  an  addi¬ 
tional  affliction  ;  for,  if  wet  weather  follows,  his  corn  mud  lie  above  ground, 
unharrowed,  expofed  to  the  birds,  and  will  foon  grow,  which  will  oblige 
him  to  harrow  it  in  more  wet,  and  unfeafonably  than  otherwife  he  would ; 
and  thefe  are  the  conferences  of  fowing  fpring-corn  in  white-land,  either 

over  or  under  furrow.  .  ,  i 

$  20.  A  crop  of  corn  fown  on  white  earth,  after  it  has  lain  down  Ion  to 

o-rafs  is  hazardous,  if  there  come  a  hot  fummer  after  it ;  a  fecond  crop  does 
better  •  your  corn  may  then  with  drags  and  harrows  be  let  in  as  deep  as  the 
plough  goes,  and,  being  rolled,  will  indure  the  heat  and  want  of  ram. 

S  °2i.  It  is  much  in  the  power  of  farmers  to  make  a  fhort  harveft  every 
vear  which  would  he  much  to  their  advantage.  This  might  be  efreAed  by 
ihe  order  of  fowing  the  different  forts  of  corn,  viz,  to  fow  the  rath-ripe  and 
earlier  corn  fo  in  order,  that  they  might  be  ripe  nearer  together,  and  as  early 
as  noffible.  To  do  this  it  is  but  imploying  the  more  hands  in  a  lliortei  time, 
whereas  there  are  too  many  farmers,  who,  for  want  of  this  contrivance,  or 
out  of  a  delight  they  have  in  imploying  but  a  few  hands,  fo  low  their  lcveral 
forts  of  corn  as  to  cut  them  with  the  feweft  hands  in  a  lingering  manner, 
not  confidering  how  much  is  loft  by  the  thinnefs  of  the  corn  in  mealure,  m  a 
backward  harveft,  befides  the  too  frequent  damage  by  rains  in  being  late. 

Of  fowing  SUMMER  or  WINTER-CORN  early  on  one  Earth. 

S.  22.  The  reafon  of  fowing  fummer  or  winter-corn  earlier  on  one  earth 
is,  becaufe  the  ground  being  cloler  and  firmer  underneath  t  tan  an 
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ftirred,  the  corn  cannot  fo  eafily  enter  with  it’s  roots,  and  gain  a  depth  before 
winter  or  fummer  advances. 

§.  23.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  fowing  early,  where  it  may  be  done,  by  Advantage 
ground  being  in  it’s  nature  warm,  and  lying  warm,  and  being  fkreen’d  from  ovuns  ear,y* 
north  and  eallerly  winds.  It  is  no  fmall  inducement  to  it  alio,  where  it  may 
be  done  with  good  hufbandry,  in  confideration  that  the  draw  of  the  corn  will 
be  io  much  the  fhorter,  whereby  it  is  evident  the  drength  oi  the  giound 
will  be  fo  much  the  lefs  exhauded. 

§  24.  Such  land  as  was  hard  ploughed,  and  thereby  fubjeft  to  weeds,  or  what  land 
was’  pot-dung’d,  a  farmer,  of  whofe  judgment  I  have  a  very  good  opinion,  ™ 
laid,  he  chofe  to  fow  about  the  middle  of  IVlichaelmas,  becaule  the  fowing 
fuch  land  of  the  fird  fort  early  made  it  fubjeft  to  weeds,  and  if  pot-dung 
was  laid  early  on  ground  it  would  be  apt  to  bleed  weed  j.  I  altv  d  him 
how  the  early  fowing  of  land  hard  ploughed  made  it  fubjedc  to  weeds.  Ife 
replied,  that  much  ploughing  brought  weeds ;  I  luppofe  cutting  the  roots 
into  pieces  that  grow,  as  it  is  by  colts-foot,  which  being  ploughed  in  easly 
get  a-head  before  the  winter  comes,  but  being  ploughed  late  is  apt  to  be 
killed  by  the  winter. 

§.  25.  m  Though  white  and  clay-land  may  bring  corn  of  very  good  change  orange  of 
for  each  other  to  fow,  yet  in  a  cold  country,  where  botn  thole  forts  of  land 
are  cold  and  confequently  bring  a  coarfe  and  thick  rind-coin,  I  do  by  no 
means  allow  of  fuch  feed  for  change,  as  before  hinted.  The  change  of 
earth  to  feed  is  not  of  that  confequence  to  a  crop  of  corn,  as  is  the  flinging 
in  of  feed  in  perfection  into  a  cold  ground  in  a  cold  clime. 

So  much  depends  on  the  goodnefs  of  your  feed,  that  Mr.  Hillman  of 
Berkfhire,  a  gentleman  of  great  experience  in  hufbandry,  faid  to  me,  1  verily 
believe  a  farmer,  that  fows  clean  leed  and  good  change,  may  live  as  well 
upon  his  farm  as  the  land-lord  could  do,  that  had  that  only  farm,  and  kept 
it  in  his  own  hands,  but  fowed  foul  feed,  and  was  carelefs  in  his  change ; 
for  what  fignifies  it  to  give  one  {lulling  in  the  bufhel  extraordinary  for  fine 
feed-wheat,  when  three  bufhels  will  fow  an  acre,  the  produce  of  which 
may  be  fuppofed  to  yield  twenty  bufhels  that  will  raile  twelve  pence  pei 
bufhel  extraordinary  j  befldes,  if  foul  feed  be  fown,  the  burden  cannot  be 
fo  large  j  for  a  great  deal  of  it  will  be  taken  up  in  weeds. 

It  is  however  to  little  purpofe  to  fow  the  cleaned;  of  feed  in  the  common- 
field-lands  ;  for  it  will  never  come  out  fine  again,  becaufe  the  neigh¬ 
bours  in  fowing  caft  over  fome  of  their  feed  into  each  other  s  land. 

§.  26.  Any  wound  to  the  nib  of  any  feed,  wherein  the  fmahefl  fibre  is  °ef^vounds  in 
damaged,  grows  up  and  increafes  with  the  plant,  as  a  wound  in  the  bark 

m  The  common  opinion,  fays  Mr.  Tull,  is,  that  the  ftrong  clay-land  is  bell:  to  be  fent  to  for 
feed-wheat,  whatever  fort  of  land  it  be  to  be  fown  on  ;  a  white  clay  is  a  good  change  foi  a  red 
clay,  and  a  red  for  a  white;  that  from  any  ftrong  land  is  better  than  from  a  light  land,  and  that 
fand  is  an  improper  change  for  any.  But  from  whatever  land  the  feed  be  taken,  if  it  was  no. 
changed  the  preceding  year,  it  may  poftibly  be  infedled  with  fmut ;  and  then  there  may  be  dan- 
ger,  iho*  we  have  it  immediately  from  never  fo  proper  a  foil. 
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of  a  tree  :  any  imperfections  in  the  leaves  of  bean-ftalks,  when  they  firffc 
come  up,  or  other  feed  leaves,  feem  to  owe  themfelves  to  this  caufe. 

DefeSive  §.  27.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  May  (1707)  I  fowed  garden-beans  in 
fr^mdef'dUve  a  P’‘ece  °f  ftrong  clay-land  in  my  garden  ;  the  ground  being  in  heart,  I  ex¬ 
feed.  pedted  a  crop  of  beans  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft.  The  feed-beans  were 

t  moldy  1'  hnnowy,  and  fomewhat  damaged  withinfide  (for  I  broke  many  of  them) 

being  laid  in  a  dampifh  place ;  the  halm  or  ftalk  came  up  well,  and  they 
bloflomed  well  enough,  but  not  one  kid  came  of  all  the  blofloms,  tho’  I 
fowed  a  fpot  of  ground  two  or  three  lugg-fquare  :  the  chief  end  for 
which  I  inftance  this  is  it’s  relation  to  a  preceding  obfervation,  that  de¬ 
fective  beans  proceeded  from  defective  feed. — And  this  is  the  more  obferv- 
able,  becaufe  in  the  blofloming-time  frequent  and  great  fhowers  of  rain  fell, 
and  continued  fo  to  do  till  Auguft,  fo  that  this  failure  could  not  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  any  blight,  or  want  of  moifture,  but  to  the  defeCt  of  the  feed  only. 
—I  alfo  had  this  fpring  fome  fummer-goar-vetches,  that  had  been  harvefted 
wet,  and  lain  all  the  winter  fodden  in  their  kids,  and  when  threfhed  they 
were  finnowy  and  ftunk  ;  I  doubted  whether  or  not  they  would  grow  ;  I  made 
a  trial  of  them  in  the  garden,  but  not  half  of  ’em  came  up  ;  fo  I  fowed  about 
two  acres  of  ’em  in  a  treble  quantity,  but  having  ten  acres  to  fow  I  bought 
feed  for  the  other  eight  acres,  and  I  obferved,  tho’  I  know  the  whole  ten 
acres  were  of  equal  goodnefs,  that  the  vetches  of  the  damaged  feed  did  not 
produce  one  tenth  part  of  the  kids  the  found  feed  did,  tho’  the  halm  of  each 
was  much  of  the  fame  goodnefs. 

Mr.  Bobart,  of  the  phyfick-garden  at  Oxford,  gave  me  fome  Smyrna- 
cowcumber-feeds,  of  which  very  few  came  up,  but  none  of  thofe  came  up 
which  he  referved  for  himfelf :  the  reafon  was,  as  Mr.  Bobart  fufpedted, 
becaufe  he  kept  his  too  long  in  the  mucilage,  after  he  had  taken  thofe  out 
which  he  gave  to  me  ;  and  I  do  fufpeCt  that  mine  alfo,  though  not  kept  fo 
long  in  the  mucilage  as  to  perifh  wholly,  had  however  in  the  feed  of  the 
feed  received  a  perifh  ;  becaufe,  tho’  the  fruit  came  up  very  fair,  being 
twelve  inches  long,  yet  every  feed  of  fome  hundreds  of  them  wanted  a 
kernel.  The  like  defedts  I  have  already  obferved  in  beans,  whofe  feed  hath 
been  defective,  and  bore  no  kids,  tho’  they  bloflbmed,  and  others  I  have 
had  bearing  kids  and  yet  not  feeds  ;  all  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  cow- 
cumber,  proceeded  from  the  defeats  of  thofe  parts  of  the  plant,  which  had 
been  formed  perfect  and  compleat  in  the  feed,  but  had,  while  in  that  ftate, 
received  fome  damage,  fo  as  to  occafion  a  putrefaction  in  them,  more  or  lefs, 
according  as  they  were  more  or  lefs  tender ;  for,  as  the  plant  by  glafles  is  to 
be  feen  perfedt  in  the  feed,  fo  the  refpedtive  parts  of  flower,  pods,  and  feed 
of  the  pods,  tho’  fmaller  than  a  mote  in  the  fun,  may  for  as  much  reafon 
be  conceived  to  be  fully  formed  in  the  feed  :  it  is  plain  the  kernel  of  the 
feed  is  not  lo  tough  or  firm  a  body,  as  the  plant  itfelf,  or  as  the  pod,  or  the 
ikin  of  the  feed,  the  kernel  being  at  firft  but  a  thin  gelly  or  muciiage,  and 
therefore  more  liable  to  be  damaged.  It  may  be  refer'd  to  the  above  cbfer- 
vation  of  the  Smyrna  cowcumbers,  that,  of  thofe  exotic  plants,  which  come 

from 
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from  warmer  climes  than  ours,  though  they  are  of  a  ftrong  nature,  and 
grow  well  with  us,  yet  many  will  not  bloffom  with  us,  and  fome,  that  will 
bloffom,  will  not  feed  ;  becaufe,  as  the  bloffom  is  more  tender  in  the  feed 
than  the  plant,  fo  is  the  feed  of  the  feed  more  tender  than  the  bloffom. 
Lucerne  grafs  rarely  feeds  with  us,  tho’  it  flowers,  but  the  jeffamine  never ; 
and  it  is  very  probable  there  are  fuch  defeats  in  mulberry,  grape,  and  fig- 
feeds  here  in  England,  that  from  the  feeds  of  the  fruit  growing  in  England 
they  can  never  be  propagated  in  England,  though  from  their  feeds  they  may 
be  propagated  in  other  countries :  this  alfo  may  feem  to  account  for  the 
degeneracy  of  the  foreign  coliflower-feed,  when  fown  in  England,  from 
whence,  in  two  or  three  years  time,  if  fown  from  feed  raifed  here,  no  flower 
will  proceed,  but  only  a  cabbage-head.  Thus  apple  and  pear-trees  have 
been  known  not  to  produce  kernels,  which  I  luppofe  was  from  the  damaged 
feed  -s  and  I  do  therefore  believe  the  cyons  or  cuts  of  fuch  trees  will  not 
produce  kernels  j  of  oranges,  &c.  likewife  it  is  fuppofed  the  fir  ft  failure  is  in 
the  feed  :  Mr.  Bobart  fays,  oranges  rarely  feed  in  England. — Heat  and 
drought,  as  well  as  cold,  will,  I  doubt  not,  hurt  the  feminal  juices  of  a  plant 
before  any  other  part ;  for  in  the  very  hot  and  dry  fummer,  in  the  year 
1705,  I  found  few  apples  that  had  any  kernels  in  their  feeds,  tho’  the  coty- 
lidones  feemed  perfect  enough,  and  I  queftion  whether  under  the  tropics, 
or  near  them,  the  apples  bear  feeds,  or  the  hulks  of  the  feeds  kernels. 
Seeing  therefore  that  fruit  is  never  the  lefs  perfect,  tho’  it  has  no  feeds, 
quaere  whether  the  ftamina  farinacea  in  the  flower  does  not  contribute  to  the 
well-being  of  the  fruit  as  well  as  the  feed  j  (God  having  intended  the  fruit 
for  the  ufe  of  mankind,  as  well  as  the  feed  for  propagation)  other  wife  the 
bloffom  that  proves  feedlefs  ought  to  fall,  as  it  is  obferved  to  do  when  the 
ftamina  farinacea  are  wanting  ;  for  then  the  whole  defign  of  nature  is  de¬ 
feated,  both  in  reference  to  fruit  and  feed. 

§.  28.  The  farmers  of  Crux-Eafton,  and  this  hill-country,  buy  their 
feed-wheat  from  Newbury  and  that  country,  becaufe  there  they  are  on  a 
white  earth,  whereas  Crux-Eafton  is  on  a  red  earth  ;  and  the  country 
about  Newbury  buy  their  feed-wheat  of  us,  becaufe  to  change  is  thought 
beft. — The  changing  the  feed  of  all  grain  whatfoever  is  of  as  much  ufe 
and  fervice  as  half  the  dung  fufficient  for  a  crop  ;  therefore  the  farmers 
are  often  to  blame  for  not  changing  fo  frequently  as  they  ought  to  do  ; 
if  their  corn  prove  good  and  fit  for  feed  they  will  fow  it  a  fecond  year, 
and  fo  it  may  do  tolerably  well,  but  longer  it  will  do  very  ill. 

I  have  a  great  opinion  of  the  advantage  of  changing  feed  every  year 
rather  than  once  in  two  years ;  for  I  fowed  barley  of  the  laft  year’s  feed  in 
the  beginning  of  April,  and  I  fowed  part  of  the  fame  ground,  but  a  clayier 
piece  of  land,  with  frefh  feed  of  this  year’s  change  on  the  laft  day  of  April, 
which  ought  to  have  been  the  coarfer  barley,  whereas  it  proved  full  as 
white  and  fine,  if  not  finer  than  the  other. 

M2  §.  29. 


Change  of 
feed. 
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The  order  in 
which  diffe- 


Of  (owing 
peas  after 
wheat. 


r  2Q.  n  Pliny  takes  notice,  that  the  rule  laid  down  by  Virgil  is,  to  let  the 
land  lie  fallow  every  other  year,  which,  if  the  farm  be  of  fufficient  fize 
ft“alSc«dto  admit  it.  he  thinks  is  a  very  good  way.  but  if 'you 1  are ^ftraite) n  d  m  con- 
one  another,  veniency  of  this  kind,  he  advifes  to  fow  wheat  after  lupines,  vetches,  or 
beans  or  any  other  grain  that  has  the  quality  of  fertilizing  and  enriching 
the  o-round. — This  is  to  be  well  noted,  becaufe  in  England,  where  our  land 
is  vvorfe  the  farmer  if  he  pays  twelve  {hillings  an  acre,  will  not  imagine 
rent  can  be  paid,  untefs  he  fows  it  every  year,  and  he  will  not  lay  it  down 

f.  9  0,  Some  farmers  approve  very  much  of  fowing  peafe  after  wheat,  and 
then  barley,  and  fay,  it  will  make  a  better  tilth  for  the  barley,  and  be  the 
lighter,  inafmuch  as  the  ground  lies  down  a  year  with  wheat,  and  but 
half  a  year  with  peafe,  therefore  better  to  fow  barley  after  peas  than  after 
wheat-  but  it  feems  to  me  the  beft  way  is  (inafmuch  as  it  may  fuit  other 
circumstances  of  conveniency)  to  fow  the  clay-land  to  peas,  and  then  to 
barley,  becaufe  the  clay-land  will  be  the  better  mellowed  thereby  for  barley, 
and  the  whiter  and  mixt  land  to  wheat,  and  then  to  barley,  becaufe  the 
whole  year  fuch  land  goes  with  wheat  will  not  prevent  it  s  working  un- 

Peas  do  belt  The  country  people  fay.  peas  do  beft  on  a  barley-erfli,  andfof  tins 

onbarley-erih.  j  pave  fpoken  more  at  large  under  the  article  Peas,  to  whic 

reader  c  4 

To  fow  wheat  §,  32.  Farmer  Wingford  falling  into  my  company  I  told  him  I  purpofed 
after  peas  on  to  fow  my  clay-land  to  peas,  and  then  to  barley,  and  lighter  land  to  wheat 
clay4and-  and  then  to  barley  :  he  reply’d,  I  might  alfo  very  well  in  my  clay-land  fow 
wheat  after  peas,  which  I  remark,  becaufe  I  think  it  properly  faid  j  for 
peas  will  be  a  manure  to  wheat  on  fuch  land,  and  not  make  it  fo  light  as  to 
be  lubiedt  to  blight,  and  clayey  heavy  lands  in  Wilts  are  fo  managed. 

I  a fk’d  farmer  Elton,  why  I  fhould  not  on  the  Prong  clay-land  of  Erux- 
Eafton  fow  wheat  after  peas,  feeing  ftrong  clay-land  could  not  by  being 
lightened  by  the  peas-ftubble  be  fubjedt  to  blight,  and  it  was  the  method  of 
many  countries,  where  their  land  is  of  a  ftrong  heavy  clay,  to  fow  wheat 
on  peas  or  vetch-ftubble  ;  he  replied,  they  had  on  the  clay-peas-ftubbie 
lowed  wheat  the  fame  year  at  Crux-Eafton,  and  it  had  fometimes  come 
well,  but  for  the  moft  part  ill  ;  for  the  worm  had  in  Oftober  November; 
and  December  fallen  on  it,  and  eat  it  up,  I  put  afterwards  the  fame  cafe  to 
farmer  Biggs,  and  he  faid,  if  the  feafon  proved  dry  for  fowing  wheat  after 
peas,  the  wheat  generally  proved  well  on  clay-land  ;  but,  faid  he,  it  th^ peas-- 
ftubble  be  wet  when  ploughed,  the  land  being  hollowed  by  the  peas-ftubble 
will  lie  very  cold,  hollow,  and  wet  the  whole  year  after,  and  the  wheat, 

if  a  bad  winter,  die  away.  I  replied,  when  I  fpoke  of  fowing  wheat  after 

J  peas, 

"  Vireiiius  alternis  ceflare  arva  fuadet,  et  hoc,  fcpatiantur  ruris  fpatia,  utiliffimum  proculdubio 
eft ;  quod  ft  neget  conditio,  far  ferendum,  unde  et  lupinum,  aut  view,  aut  faba  fubhta  lint,  ct 

qui  terram  faciant  laetiorem.  Plin.  lib.  18.  fed.  10. 
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peas,  I  did  not  mean  the  fowing  it  till  the  year  after.  He  faid,  he  thought 
there  could  be  no  better  hufbandry  than  that,  and  free  from  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  inconveniencies.  ,  .  rr  .  , 

I  obferve,  in  Wiltfhire,  where  the  faid  hufbandry  is  ufed  of  fowing  wheat 
on  the  fame  year’s  peas-ftubble,  that  the  ground  is  of  a  heavy  malmdh  iort 
of  clay,  and  confequently  not  fubjedt  to  the  inconvemency  of  our  dry  hill- 
country  drong  clay,  which  is  apt  to  be  hollowed  too  much  after  peas-duoD  e; 
again,  fuch  hufbandry  is  pradtifed  often  in  common-fields  where  people  wnl 
not  be  at  chargeable  hufbandry  ;  it  is  alfo  pradtifed  (inftead  of  manure)  where 
lands  lie  at  a  diftance  from  a  farm-houfe,  and  in  deep  baning  lands,  wheie 

the  hufbandman  dares  not  truft  to  his  fold.  .  a  .  , 

If  one  would  fow  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  on  a  peas-erfh,  it  mult,  in  t  .e 
hill-country,  be  with  a  provifo  that  harveft  does  not  fall  out  very  late;  lor  in 
that  cafe  a  large  quantity  of  ground  cannot  be  fowed  on  a  peas-erih  ear  y 
enough,  but  a  confiderable  part  of  it,  efpecially  the  poorer  fort,  wi  e 
obliged  to  be  fown  to  barley. 

§.  33..  It  had  been  a  mighty  wet  winter  and  fpring,  whereby  the  fallow.,  Oats 
were  well  wetted  :  I  had  that  year  a  great  crop'of  oats,  and  out  a  mid  ing  better  than 
crop  of  barley,  which  I  impute  to  the  barley’s  lying  wetter,  by  being  1 buried  barleycanin 
deeper  in  the  cold  earth;  whereas  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  which  the  wet  year,, 
oats  were  fowed,  was  foon  and  eafily  redtified,  the  fun  having  u  power  to 
penetrate  that,  and  to  move  the  falts,  &c.  for  which  reafon,  in  fuch  vvet  ycai^, 
the  hufbandman  fhould  alter  his  meafures,  and  fow  his  barley-fallows  on  one 

earth  to  oats.  ,  ,  , 

§.  34.  Mr.  Byfly  of - near  Bradford  in  Wiltfoire,  ploughed  op  a  P’^  ®  he^foo fooa 

of  French  grafs  ground  worn  out,  and  fowed  it  on  one  earth,  and  laid  ne  ‘JJ  after  French 
excellent  barley  ;  and  the  next  year  he  ploughed  it  for  wheat,  which  whilh  grafs>  con. 
he  was  doing,  farmer  Sartain  came  by,  and  faid,  that  ground  would  fool  him,demne  . 
for  he  would  have  no  wheat ;— and  I  having  obferved  a  wheat-ftubble  ot  his 
to  be  very  indifferent,  afked  him,  how  it  came  to  pafs  his  crop  was  lo- ordi¬ 
nary  ;  he  faid,  that  was  the  ground  abovementioned,  and  added,  that  the 
corn  all  blighted  ;  he  thought  the  roots  of  the  French  grafs,  being  not 
ciently  rotted,  or  rather  too  rotten,  but  yet  not  converted  into  mold,  made 
the  wheat  *  more-loofe,  which  I  believe  reafonable,  and  therefore,  fuch  Moofeat  root. 

around  is  to  be  well  confidered.  of  before  fo  hufbanded. 

°  §.35.  Mr.  Raymond  of  Puck-lhipton  in  Wilts,  broke  up  ground  of  30  s.  wi«fcccef- 
per  acre  to  deftroy  the  ant-hills,  and  the  firft  crop  he  fowed  was  white  oats  5  onnewbroken 
for,  faid  he,  if  it  be  fowed  with  wheat  it  will  be  mad,  and  come  to-  nothing.;  up  rich 
the  fecond  crop  he  fowed  was  fome  fort  of  great  wheat,  whofe  draw  is  Sroun  • 
fo  large  and  ftrong,  that  it  is  not  fubjedt  to  lodge  ;  whereas,  faid  he,  ir  town 
with  any  of  the  fmaller  wheats,  fuch  as  red  draw,  &c.  the  draw  of  thole  . are 
weak,  and  would  certainly,  being. rank,  fall  down  and  lodge;  the  next  crop, 
faid  he,  I  will  fow  red  draw ;  for  by  that  time  the  ground  will  be  tamed ; , 
and- this  is  .  the  approved  method  in  that  country,  where  rich  land*  are 
broken  up..  '  ..6.  T!;e . 
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f^rder  of  fow- 
ing  in  the  file 
of  Wight, 
liertfordlhire, 
&c. 

In  Effex,  &c. 


In  Wilts. 


In  Leiceffcr- 
Ihire. 


Wheat  fovvn 
on  poor  land 
will  not  yield 
well. 

Not  to  be 
fown  on  the 
green  -Hubble 
of  goar- 
vetches. 

Wheat  near 
oats  brings 
foul  feed. 

Of  fovving 
wheat  after 
wheat. 


SOWING. 

§.  36.  The  whole  method  of  hufbandry  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight  is,  upon  the 
firft  tilth  of  land  to  fow  peas ;  on  the  next  wheat,  and  then  barley.  In  Hert- 
fordfhire  the  method  is  to  fow,  firft  wheat,  next  peas,  and  then  lay  down  to 
fallow  for  a  wheaten  crop,  or  elfe  fow  oats  after  the  wheat,  and  lay  down  to 
grafs-feeds. 

In  Effex,  and  fome  other  places,  efpecially  where  the  ground  has  been 
improved  by  chalking,  they  firft  fow  wheat,  then  beans,  which,  being  kept 
clean  by  the  hoe,  they  reckon  equal  to  a  fummer-fallowing,  then  wheat 
again,  (owing  broad  clover  on  their  laft  wheaten  crop. 

About  Holt,  it  is  a  great  prartice  to  fow  wheat  after  peas,  and  then  peas, 
and  wheat  again,  not  having  in  thole  parts  fo  much  land  as  to  afford  to  let  a 
ground  lie  ftill  for  a  fummer-fallow.  They  reckon  that  a  peas-crop  does  the 
wheat  as  much  kindnefs  as  laying  it  to  a  fummer-fallow. 

In  Leicefterfhire  they  fow  a  wheaten  crop  the  laft,  and  lay  down  to  grafs ; 
the  reafon  they  give  is,  becaufe,  the  ground  having  a  twelve-month  to  grow 
to  grafs,  the  year  following  they  may  expert  a  very  good  head  of  grafs;  and 
fo  gain  a  year  by  it ;  whereas,  if  they  fow  it  with  a  fummer-crop,  they  can 
expert  'but  little  fhow  the  firft  year ;  and  Mr.  Clark  faid  further,  that  they 
counted  the  wheaten  ftubble  kept  the  grafs  warm  in  winter,  and,  as  it  rot¬ 
ted,  the  worms  drew  it  into  the  ground,  which  made  much  for  the  grals p. 

§.  37.  I  am  fully  fatisfied  on  experience  that  whoever  keeps  land  poor,  and 
fows  it  with  wheat,  which  grain  requires  land,  (according  to  it’s  nature)  in 
good  heart,  it  will  not  only  produce  a  thin  crop  in  fhow,  .but  alfo  a  crop  that 
will  fall  fhort  in  refpert  of  yielding. 

§.  38.  Whatever  the  praftice  may  be  to  the  contrary,  3  hold  it  improper  to 
fow  wheat  on  the  green  ftubble  of  goar-vetches  cut  for  horfes :  this  ftubble 
being  ploughed  in  with  the  wheat  will  finnow,  and  heat,  and  moldy  the 
ground,  and  be  fo  far  from  feeding  the  wheat  with  a  fweet  difh  that  it  will 
make  it  produce  but  fmall  ears,  and  weak  tillows,  and  thin  bodied  corn. 

§.  39.  No  wheat  can  be  enfured  to  be  clean  feed  from  oats,  if  oats  be  fown 
in  the  next  adjoining  ground,  for  the  rooks  and  fmall  birds  will  carry  them 
into  the  wheat-land. 

§.  40.  I  have  ventured  to  fow  fome  grounds  with  wheat  after  a  wheaten 
crop  the  time  before,  being  fummer-fallowed  the  year  after  for  the  fecond 
crop,  and  have  found  by  experience  that  ftrong  land  will  bear  an  excellent 
crop  of  wheat  after  wheat,  provided  it  be  fummer-fallowed  the  fecond  year, 
that  is,  let  the  ground  reft  one  year,  dunging,  or  folding  it  for  the  fecond 
crop ;  but  by  experience  I  find,  "that  (hallow  light  ground  will  produce  but 
thin  wheat,  and  a  fmall  ear,  if  fowed  to  wheat  after  wheat,  and  a  fummer- 
fallow  taken  between  ;  though  the  ground  be  dunged  for  iuch  fecond  crop, 
efpecially  if  the  fpring  prove  cold  and  wet ;  for  (hallow  or  weak  ground  being 
unkind  for  a  crop  of  wheat  fo  managed,  if  the  fpring  and  fummer  prove  un¬ 
favourable 

p  See  the  author’s  obfervations  on  Corn  in  general,  where  you  will  fuid  fome  particulars  relating 
to  (owing. 
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favorable  to  this  grain,  fuch  ground  will  fhew  it’s  paflivenefs,  and  tokens  of 
fuch  inclemency,  much  more  than  ground  of  but  equal  ftrength,  when  fowed 
to  the  firft  crop  of  wheat. 


Of  SOWING  WHEAT. 

§.  41.  q  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  natural  hiftory,  fays,  he  fowed  wheat  deeped  Of  keeping 
in  urine  and  dungs  of  feveral  forts,  chalk,  &c. — And  that  the  com  deeped  in  ^™*at 
urine,  and  fowed  in  the  fame  earth  with  the  red,  came  up,  and  grew  bolder  e  ’  * 

than  the  red; — Therefore  it  feems  of  confequence  that  fheep  and  other 
cattle  have  plenty  of  water; — But  he  fays  not  that  he  let  it  grow  till  it  came 
to  feed. 

§.  42.  I  had  wheat  fowed  under  furrow  in  a  ground  which  I  had  plough-  Offowing 
ed,  thwarted,  and  dragged,  after  which  I  ploughed  and  fowed  the  corn  in  ^re(^unde'“ 
the  mod  hufbandlike  manner  I  could  ;  and  indeed  the  wheat  came  up  in  the 
furrows  in  uninterrupted  parallel  lines,  and  without  any  weeds  between  the 
furrows. — But  farmer  Ginneway  faid,  that  the  ground  at  feed-time  working 
fo  curious  fine  fhould  have  been  fown  one  cad  over  the  other  under  furrow, 
and  then  the  ground  between  the  furrows  had  been  filled,  which  I  believe 
to  be  a  good  way. 

By  the  confideration  of  a  ground  where  1  have  wheat  fown  this  year  1706, 
where  the  ground  had  been  winter-fallow’d,  and  brought  to  a  Curious  mold, 

I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  in  our  cold  clime,  wheat  in  fuch  earth  fhould  be 
fown  under  furrow,  that  it  may  lie  the  deeper ;  for  this  crop  on  the  24th  of 
April  was  miferably  thin,  and  what  blades  grew  feemed  fomething  towards 
an  ink-blue,  and  the  roots  feemed  matted  on  the  furface  of  the  ground  ; 
which  makes  me  believe,  that  the  winter-corn  was  not  buried  deep  enough  ; 
being  fown,  as  this  ground  was,  not  till  the  25th  of  September,  it  lay  too 
much  expofed  to  cold  ;  for,  where  ground  works  fine,  the  earth  crumbles  in 
at  the  firfl  fining,  and  fills  up  the  furrow  ;  and  three  or  four  finings  finifhes 
it,  in  which  cafe  it  is  not  pofiible  it  fhould  be  well  buried.— If  ground  works 
well,  it  is  alfo  beffc  to  few  vetches  under  furrow,  the  dung  in  that  cafe  being 
laid  on  the  ground  after  the  thwarting  it.  At  fowing,  the  ground  working  fo 
fine,  the  feed  was  not  eafily  buried,  but  lay  on  the  furface,  which  was 
inconvenient. 

Some  confideration  there  ought  to  be  whether  you  fow  under  furrow  at 
two  earths  or  three.  It  feems,  if  no  reafon  offers  to  the  contrary,  that  wheat 
folded  on  fallows  fhould  be  fown  under  furrow  on  the  fecond  earth,  becaufe 
the  ftrength  of  the  dung  is  turned  down  to  the  corn,  but,  if  folded  on  the 

fecond 


**  In  contradidHon  to  this,  Mr.  Tull  afierts,  that,  if  feed-wheat  be  foaked  in  urine,  it  will  not 
grow,  or,  if  only  fprinkled  with  it,  it  will  moft  of  it  d  ie.- — A  very  knowing  hufbandman,  whom  I 
confulted  on  this  occafion,  confirmed  the  former  part  of  Mr.  Tull’s  affertion,  arid  allured  me  he  had 
found  it  fo  by  experience,  but  added,  if  the  urine  were  mixed  with  fomewhat  more  than  one  halt 
water,  it  would  make  excellent  brine  for  feed-wheat. — See  more  on  this  fubjedt  in  the  author’s  ob- 
fei  various  on  Wheat. 
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lecond  earth  then  £  forbaHey ^ 

September  f  S>6W'j"tf^^S  ^  E«n  limed,  and  fo 
and  the  corn  ,0W1"gtu^I  wondered  lit  the boldnefsof  thehufbandman.and 

•ftrangely  run  to  weeds  A I f™“™“heat  ft  ^  ^ 

went  up  to  him.— -He  a  g  him  in  Hampfhire  we  efteemed  the 

graht  was  phm _and ^ery  Urg  ,1  common_fieWs>  where  they  gave  three 
lefier  wheat  the  belt ,  he  ia  ,  ^  fowed  Gf  the  fmaller  feed,  but 

earths,  which  laid  the  Jan  ‘g  •  J  fuppofing  it  has  ftrength  to  (hoot 
ffaid  he)  here  we  ehoofe  a  large  leed  as  luppo  g  fo?  it  now  lies 

forth  it’s  dalles  through  the  clots  and  ear‘  .  L  if  it  we^  fowed  after  the 
deeper,  and  the  earth  cloier  an  teavii -  P  weather  fll0Uld  fall  upon  it,  fo 
plough,  and  harrowed  m  ;  befides  ,  ^  ^  ^  ,  fmall  grain  won  Id 

be'lirSledThl  this  largPe  Lt.-J  afleed  him,  how  many  bujhe.s  he 

« to,d^  rfar»sss 

of  rowing  my  wheat  under  furrow  and 1  ndgm  ?■  H  >fo  thorough- 
under  furrow  fo,  I  mud  take  care  to  be  <“*« ‘hat  the  gri o  fll06uld 

ly  moid  that  the  corn  m.ght  grow  from  fuch  mm  tore  thong 

come;  for  he  had  known  crops  often  loft,  by  lowing  my  u 

and  1  remember  my  carter  had  told  me  theJa™ ;  mg.  acCount  of 

In  North  &  of  their  crop 

many  experienced  hulbandm  ,  y  Deas-erfh  :  the  reafon  why 

that  way,  and  to  fow  it  on  mellow  ear  h,  fuch  ^  ]itter  end  & 

they  generally  fow  the  laft  o  the  whea ^  >  wetted  and  in  order  for 

but  Ihfind0nthe7all  agree,  provided  the  earth  be  wet  enough,  the  middle  of 

Ar* 7°nt ::  om et" S X -t  -cXned  by  hot  and  dry  fum- 

nLL  wbiTimes  the  wheat  is 

there  is  no  need  to  fow  io  ear  y  a.  in  ^  horny  ;  for  the  ground  being 

backward,  and  confequent  y  t  e  w^  ^  hot  ^d  dry  fummer,  and  the 
heated,  or  in  a  manner  bui  -  y  e  up  and  {hoot  away  at  an  in- 

nour  of  the  wheat  dry  and  *  *  raffps  in  ?he  autumns  of  fuch  Aim- 

credible  rate,  and  the  after- ma  .  ,  |  Qf  the  ground  being  impregnated 

sri/r,:S.r  ss  £££?->  ,*s  .....  *  ™ ^  ■*» 

"oeconfiLVwhat  to  do  with 
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the  wheaten  fallows.  Several  good  farmers  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  time 
enough  to  fow  my  fallows  a  fortnight  before  Michaelmas,  becaufe  I  had 
dunged  themj  but,  faid  they,  in  cafe  one  fows  a  light  and  poor  ground,  or  a 
cold  ground,  without  well  maintaining  it,  fuch  ground  ought  to  be  fowed  the 

beginning  or  middle  of  Auguft,  .  f 

45-  qTo  fow  fummer-corn  dry,  and  wheat  wet,  is  accounted  belt  for  dir-  Tofowwheat 

ferent  reafons,  viz.  in  the  fpring  there  is  no  doubt  but  rain  will  come  enough  wet* 
to  bring  up  the  corn,  and  in  September,  when  wheat  is  fown,  there  is  little 
danger  at  that  time  of  the  year  of  fo  much  fun  as  to  harden  a  cruft  on  the 
earth,  fo  that  the  corn  cannot  get  out,  tho’  ploughed  and  fowed  wet.— It 
may  not  be  amifs  however,  if  one  fows  wheat  at  the  latter  end  of  the  y>-ar, 
fuppofe  at  Michaelmas,  to  fow  it  when  the  ground  is  dry 3  for  that  time  of 
the  year  grows  cool,  and  large  dews  fall,  nor  can  it  be  long  befoie  lain 
will  come  5  and,  if  it  be  cold  land,  and  fowed  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year, 
when  the  ground  is  very  wet,  it  will  be  the  apter  to  chill. 

§.46.  In  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  1697,  I  aiked  a  hufbandman  whenTi^ofW. 
the  farmer  intended  to  fow  a  certain  field  to  wheat  ;  he  faid,  in  the  latter  end  vanous  foils, 
of  Auguft.  I  a  Iked  him  how  that  came  to  pafs,  feeing  he  was  already  fow- 
ing  the  field  adjoining  with  wheat.  He  replied,  it  was  becaufe  that  was  fuch 
light  ground,  that  it  muft  be  fown  early,  that  it  might  get  root  before  win¬ 
ter  came  on  3  otherwife  it  would  be  in  danger  of  being  killed  ;  but,  faid  he, 
the  former  is  a  clayey  heavy  ground,  into  which  the  winter  could  not  foon  pe¬ 
netrate,  fo  as  to  kill  the  corn  3  befides,  if  that  were  not  fown  late,  the  weeds 
would  get  ahead. 

On  the  other  hand,  December  19th  (anno  1700 )  I  law  ground  of  farmer  Pra&ice  in  the 
Farthing’s  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight  fown  to  wheat,  which  was  maimed,  and  it  Me  of  Wight, 
was  not  come  up  5  alfo  I  obferved  fome  other  perfons  fowing  then  3  I  thought 
it  very  late,  and  alked  the  farmer  about  it.  He  laid,  that,  in  their  country 
(the  winter  being  milder  than  with  us  at  Crux-Eafton)  if  fandy  and  poorifh 
land  be  fowed  early,  it  will  have  fpent  it’s  ftrength  on  the  halm,  or  green 
wheat,  before  the  fpring  and  lummer  comes,  and  will  not  then  be  able  to 
maintain  the  crop. 

The  fowing  of  wheat  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight  late,  that  is,  at  the  latter  end  of 
October,  and”  all  November,  efpecially  if  land  be  poor,  is  very  good  hus¬ 
bandry,  (but  it  feems  it  ought  to  be  well  trod,  left  it  fliould  blight  by  being 
too  loofe)  becaufe  that  country  is  warm  through  the  vapours  of  the  fea,  and  it 
would  fpend  itfelf  too  fall,  in  cafe  it  was  fowed  in  September  3  but  it  is  quite 
otherwife  in  many  parts  of  Hamplhire,  becaufe  the  cold  lies  fo  hard  there, 


1  It  is  a  general  rule,  lavs  hdr.  T  ull,  that  all  forts  of  grain  and  feeds  profper  bell,  fown  when 
the  ground  is  fo  dry,  as  to  be  broken  into  the  mold  parts  by  the  plough.  I  he  reafon  why  wheat 
is  an  exception  to  that  rule  is,  becaufe  it  mult  endure  the  rigours  of  the  winter,  which  it  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  do,  by  the  earth’s  being  prefled  or  trodden  harder  or  clofer  to  it,  as  it  is  when  moved 
wet.  For  this  reafon  the  farmers  drive  their  fheep  over  very  light  land,  as  foon  as  it  fs  fown  with 
wheat,  to  tread  the  furface  of  it  hard,  and  then  the  cold  of  the  winter  cannot  fo  cafily  penetrate,  to 
kill  the  roots  of  the  tender  plants. 
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£arly-iown 

wheat  does 
not  allow  fo 
much  in  the 
ipring  as  late 
fown. 

01  wheat’s 
allowing. 


In  the  hill- 
country. 


that  the  wheat  cannot  be  too  rank  before  winter,  and  will  fettle  the  better  y 
yet,  in  cafe  the  winter  fhould  prove  fo  mild,  that  it  fhould  by  being  fowed 
early  run  to  be  rank,  it  ought  to  be  refrefhed  in  the  fpring  by  pigeon’s  dung, 
or  fome  fuch  contrivance  ;  otherwife  a  fmall  and  weak  ear  with  a  weak 
fpindle  rauft  be  expected. 

§.  47.  The  Hampfhire  farmers  obferve,  it  is  not  to  be  expelled,  that 
wheat  fown  fo  early  as  the  beginning  of  Auguft  fhould  tillow  fo  much,  when 
fpring  comes,  as  wheat  would  do  that  is  later  fown  ;  becaufe  wheat  early 
fown"  has  already  tillowed  and  too  far  fpent  itfelf  in  the  forehand  of  the  year* 

I  {truck  in  with  a  notable  farmer  in  company  with  Mr.  Hillman ;  it  was 
July  24th,  anno  1701  ;  I  afk’d  them,  whether  fome  in  their  country  were 
not  lowing  wheat ;  they  faid,  many  talk’d  of  beginning ;  but,  faid  the 
farmer,  I  think  they  had  better  let  it  alone  ;  for  our’s  is  a  light  and  fandy 
ground,  and  the  fummer  has  been  very  dry  and  hot,  (for  not  above  a  fhower 
or  two  of  rain  had  fallen  between  May  and  that  time)  therefore,  faid  he* 
thefe  lad  two  days  rain  (for  it  had  rained  plentifully  for  two  days)  the  corn 
by  virtue  of  the  great  heat  of  the  ground  will  rife  up  very  quick  and  fall, 
and  run  itfelf  out  of  heart  before  winter,  and  dwindle  all  next  fummer,  for 
it  is  in  a  manner  carrying  a  double  crop  ; — fo  faid  Mr.  Hillman  alfo. 

Many  of  the  hill-country  of  Hamplhire  are  of  opinion,  that  a  fortnight 
before  Michaelmas  and  a  fortnight  after  are  the  prime  times  for  fowing  wheat 
in  the  hill-country, — -but  I  do  think  all  wheat  fhould  be  in  the  giound 
by  Michaelmas-day. — It  is  true,  too  many  of  the  hill-country  do.  not  huf- 
band  fo  well  as  they  ought  to  do  ;  for  poor  land  fown  early,  if  a  .mild, 
winter  fhould  come,  may  fpend  itfelf  fo  much,  that  at  harvefl  the  fpindle 
may  be  but  weak;  but  if  the  land  were  better  hufbanded,  it  would  bear  the 
running  to  ranknefs  in  the  forehand  of  the  year,  tho’  the  winter  fhould 
prove  mild,  and  have  flrength  enough  not  to  abate  of  it  s  crop  in  the  Ipring., 
1  It  was  the  15th  of  September  (anno  1702)  when  farmer  Hawkins  told 
me,  that  no  wheat  had  then  been  fown  with  them  about  Andover ;  for,  faid 
he,’  our  ground  puts  very  forward  in  the  fpring,  and  wheat  fowed  early 
would  then  be  too  proud. 

It  feems,  that  in  the  hill-country  of  Hampfhire  we  ought  to  take  care  not 
to  fow  ftrong  clay-land  too  late  with  wheat  y  indeed,  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  feems  not  to  be  too  early,,  for  there  is  no  dangei  of  clay-land,  lying 
fo  cold,  being  too  proud  ;  the  dews  and  cold  nights  in  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber,  the  frofts  and  cold  rains  in  winter,  and  the  cold  fpring  will  keep  it 
back  ;  fo  that  it  feems  in  cold  clay-land  wheat  ought  to  get  fome  good  root 
before  the  cold  feafons  come  on,  that  it  may  be  in  heart  to  beai  up  agai.nfh 
the  winter  ;  whereas  earth  of  a  mixture  between  white  earth  and  clay  being 
of  a  drier,  warmer,  and  healthier  nature,  and  in  every  of  the  foiegoing  10- 
fpedts  capable  of  thriving  both  in  October.,  and  all  winter  long,  how  wet 
foever,  as  well  as  in  a  cold  fpring,  if  fuch  land  be  in  good  heart,  it  need,  not 
be  fowed  till  the  lad  of  all  your  land.— The  mere  white  eartl^chalk  might 
alfo  be  fowed  as  late,  but  that  it  is  rarely  in  heart  enough. 
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I  was  obferving  to  fome  farmers  of  Holt  in  Wilts,  it  being  in  the  month  In  wilts, 
of  March  (anno  1702)  that  their  wheat  look’d  much  greener  than  ourHamp- 
fhire  wheat  at  this  time  of  the  year.  They  faid,  it  was  becaufe  it  was 
fowed  fo  much  later,  and  that  theirs  would  lofe  it’s  beauty,  and  it’s  firft 
leaf  would  die  and  look  rufty  were  they  to  fow  early. 

Mr.  Clerk  of  Leicefterfhire  fays,  if  the  feafon  be  mild,  they  often  fow  in  Leicefler- 
wheat  at  Chriftmafs,  and  that  Mr.  Cheftlin  has  fowed  wheat  this  year  ( 1699)  ftire* 
which  is  not  out  of  the  ground,  it  being  the  12th  of  February  ;  that  if  they 
fhould  fow  wheat  as  early  as  we  do  in  Hampfhire  it  would  be  deftroyed  by 
weeds,  as  well  as  be  too  rank. 

Mr.  Raymond  of  Puck-fhipton,  Wilts,  tells  me,  the  notable  men,  who  Wilts, 
make  their  obfervations  in  the  vale,  fay,  though  they  fhould  not  have  a 
feafon  to  fow  their  wheat  fo  early  as  they  would,  by  reafon  of  the  wet,  and 
are  forced  to  fow  late,  fuppofe  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  November,  yet 
they  find  fuch  wheat  will  do  very  well,  if  very  hard  frofts  do  not  come 
before  it  has  made  a  pretty  good  fpear  under-ground  ;  no  matter  whether 
it  has  firft  put  forth  a  blade  or  not,  for  by  the  time  the  fpear  is  fhot  under¬ 
ground  the  corn  is  well  rooted. 

I  have  eight  or  nine  acres  of  brafhy  ground,  tho’  redifh  and  clayey, 
occafioned  chiefly  by  the  abundance  of  ftones,  which  mixing  with  the  clay 
make  it  hollow  ;  this  ground  was  fallowed  up  pretty  late  in  the  fummer, 
viz.  the  latter  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  Auguft,  with  intention  of  plough¬ 
ing  it  again,  and  fowing  it  with  wheat ;  but  viewing  it  Septemher  the  30th, 
after  a  good  fhower  of  rain,  I  found  it  would  work  and  tear  very  well  on 
one  earth,  fo  as  to  harrow  off  at  fix  tinings  at  moff  ;  fo,  tho’  the  ground 
was  defigned  for  two  earths,  yet  I  fowed  it  on  one  earth  ;  for  it  is  of  that 
confequence  to  get  in  corn  in  good  feafon,  if  the  ground  will  work  well, 
that  in  the  hill-country,  where  we  have  a  great  crop  of  wheat  to  fow,  no 
opportunity  of  fowing  may  be  loft  after  this  time  of  the  year ;  for  it  very 
rarely  happens  but  wheat  early  fown  in  fuch  ground  as  above  defcribed,  and 
in  the  hill-country,  comes  off  better,  and  produces  a  better  crop  than  the 
laft  fown  wheat,  tho’  we  were  fure  of  a  feafon  for  fowing  it. 

I  obferved,  that  a  few  lands  of  the  abovementioned  ground  had  a  pretty  rn  ground  run 
deal  of  grafs  come  up  in  them,  and  faid  to  the  man,  who  was  there  fowing,  t0  Srals- 
that  I  thought  fuch  grafs  would  tear  up  pretty  well  with  the  harrows,  the 
ground  being  hollow,  and  having  lain  down  but  one  year. — He  faid,  that 
he  thought  alfo  the  grafs  would  do  no  harm,  becaule  the  ground  would  be 
fown  early,  and  fo  the  wheat  would  out-grow  the  grafs,  and  top  upon  it,. — 
which  I  thought  a  good  reafon. 

§.  48.  *  The  old  cuftom  in  the  hill-country  in  Hampfhire  has  been  to  fow  The  earlier 
two  bufhels  and  an  half  of  wheat  on  an  acre  in  the  ground  early  fown,  but 
in  that  later  fown  three  bufhels  and  an  half  on  an  acre. — The  reafon  they  feed  is  re- 

N  2  afiign  quire^- 

*  Mr.  Tull  obferves,  when  wheat  is  planted  early,  lefs  feed  is  required  than  when  late;  be¬ 
caufe  lets  of  it  will  die  in  the  winter  than  of  that  planted  late,  and  it  has  more  time  to  tillow. 
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n-  •  ,W  the  earlier  the  wheat  is  fown  the  more  it  will  (hoot  out  in 
afiign  is,  that  the  earner  u  ,  tl  ]ater  f0wn  corn  will  not 

”;'h£'xs  ‘S"r 

eras*  ».<*  -ijz  ‘“i^rgtizri 

when  we  low  late,  foi  then,  <  ,  y  hnfhel  and  three  pecks,  will 

that  the  bufliel  of  ieed  you  excee ■  “b  elpecially  when  wheat 

abundantly  recompence  for  wb > w« ««?*  ”  r“  ^JthJez«hs. 

is  at  fix  (hillings  per  bulhel ;  but  th  .  ’  g  j  f  d  j  jlad  under- 

,  was  telling  Mr.  Bachelour  of  A  hmonfwo  th  th  1 Mot  ^ 

feeded  my  wheateu  crop  that  1  fowed^mmy,  Qn  an  £re  .... 

and  October  this  year  (I7°5.  an  >  ,  ,)iers  had  by  experience  found. 

To  which  he  replied,  that  of  ate  yean s  he  and  othets  nan  oy  P 

that  at  that  time  of  .he  year  four  "u<hels,  and  we 

td 'tis  be’ft  to  fow  fourgbu7els  and  an  half  of  barley,  and  five  of  oats  on  an 

30  As  moft  farmers,  who  few  any  quantity  of .  wheat ,  propofe  ’ ^o  buy  every 
year  a  load  at  leaft  of  feed-wheat  for  change,  jo  d  that  th 

early  as  may  be,  became  it  is ,  m  becaufe  lefs  need  be  fown  on  an 

earlier  it  is  fown  .  ■  wdl  go  choice  clean  wheat  in  good 

hnd'  becaufe  the  increafe  will  be  the  greater,  whereby  you  may  have  the 
more  to  ferve  your  own  occafions,  or  to  phafure  your  ne«|  *  h  t 

A  | -  lets  to 

§.  So.  It  is  a  common  expreffion  m  countrymen  s  mo  ,  found_ 

is  not  fo  fubjea  to  blight  as  „ew.;--bu  .  as  I  take  it  the  b  g  ^ 

t  SS  new 'wheat  can  he  had.  therefore 

fuels  land  is  lefs  fubjedt  to  blight  is  true  ,  fowed  earIy  is  |efs  apt 

to  bight!  iheSground  «Ue  -  ^tt'e.  the  -in  reafon  is,  not 

r  S  «hcn  ground  is  *£ 
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early,  it  has  time  to  fettle  before  the  frofts  come,  which  keep  heaving  and 
hollowing  it,  and  hinder  it  all  the  year  after  from  fettling. 

«.  ri.  It  is  obferved,  that  new  wheat  and  old  wheat  being  fowed  at  theD^.^. 
fame  time,  the  new  wheat  will  at  the  end  of  the  firft  three  months  be  a  oveing  new  anj 
a  week  forwarder  than  the  old  :  for  this  reafon  I  advife  to  fow  old  wheat  old  *heat. 
at  the  firft  and  earlieft  fowing,  if  yon  fear  winter-pride,  but  new  wheat,  if 
you  fow  late,  and  fear  it  will  be  backward  in  tillowing  *.  . 

§.  52.  In  a  hotfummer,  when  harveft  comes  early,  before  the  ftrength  Of^ough.ng 
of  the  fummer  be  far  fpent,  when  the  wheat  is  yellow,  tho  not  hardened  wj,eat  for  a 
and  thoroughly  ripe,  it  ^incredible  how  foon,  if  the  ground  be  wet,  *  brit- 
ted  corn  will  grow.  I  had  feme  acres  this  fummer  (1714)  blown  out  by  a  brtl  • 
high  wind,  enough  to  feed  the  ground  for  a  baftard-crop  3  and  what  fell  in 
criveffes  and  chinks,  the  wind  coming  with  rain,  grew  to  be  five  or  fix 
inches  long  in  ten  days  time  3  fo  that  in  fuch  cafes,  if  you  think  to  diag  or 
plough  it  in,  the  fooner  the  better  3  and,  if  you  plough  it  in,  the  fhallower 
the  better,  and  the  furrows  as  narrow  as  may  be  3  that,  ft  it.  cannot  get 
through  the  furrow,  it  may  have  the  lefs  way  to  fhoot  fiantwile  before  it 

meets  a  feam  to  come  out  at. - The  lefs  graffy  any  ground  is,  and  the  more 

knot-fine,  fo  much  the  narrower  will  the  furrow  turn  up,  or  break  by  the 
plough. 


Of  SOWING  BARLEY. 

$2'  u  S°w  barley  in  the  drier  lands,  fays  Varro5  fo  that,  in  thofe  hot 
countries,  they  did  not  look  on  their  land  too  hot  lor  barley. 

&  i-4.  It  was  Chriftmafs  (anno  1702)  and  farmer  Biggs,  farmer  Crap,  Time  of  fow- 
Mr.  Bachelour,  and  farmer  ITafcall  were  with  me :  I  propofed  to  them  the  - 

advantage  of  fowing  barley  and  fummer-corn  earliet  than  they  did  by  a  fowec^ 
week  or  a  fortnight,  in  cafe  the  land  was  in  any  good  heart,  and  in  duft, 
for  the  damage  by  what  might  die  by  bad  weathei  would  not  come  to  fo 

much  as  was  always  loft  by  drought. - Farmer  Biggs  and  farmer  Crap  were 

of  my  opinion,  but  Mr.  Bachelour  differed  from  us,  which  feemed  to  ante 
from  his  fowing  poor  land  early,  but  I  grounded  the  fuppofition  on  the  land 
being  in  good  heart  3  however  we  all  agreed,  that  the  earlier  barley  was- 
fowed  the  finer  it  was,  and  the  later  the  coarfer,  which  muft  arife  from  the 
firft  having  it’s  growth  from  it’s  earing  in  a  hotter  time,  whereas  that  low¬ 
ed  later  Eas  much  the  colder  time  3  fo  rath-ripe  barley  is  geneially  the 
fineft.  Farmer  Biggs  faid  at  another  time,  that  a  wreeks  lowing  earliei  than 
ordinary  was  of  great  avail  to  the  finenefs  of  the  bailey,. 

Considering  therefore  the  fmall  difpatch  in  ploughing  the  fecond  eaith  in, 
the  fpring,  and  the  danger  of  being  late,  and  alfo  caught  in  the  wet,  it 

feems  to  me  mod  reafonable  to  hire  ploughs  to  help,  the  fii  ft  diy  feafon 

that 


t  See  the  author’s  obfervations  on  Wheat. 

»  In  aridiore  hordeum  potius  quam  far  ferito.  Varro,.  fol.  34, 
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that  offers,  and  not  to  truft  to  the  contingency  of  dry  weather  ;  for,  tho’ 
you  fhould  continue  hiring  the  whole  barley  feed-time,  yet  you  will  be  well 
repaid  for  it  by  putting  your  corn  in  early,  which  will  carry  the  finer  and 
larger  body. 

rn  Lefcefter-  Captain’Tate  of  Leicefterfhire  fays,  that  it  is  allowed  that  their  early  fow- 
Aiiir.  ed  wheat  and  earlier  fowed  barley  are  the  belt,  and  that,  if  the  feafon  per¬ 

mits,  they  begin  to  fow  barley  the  beginning  of  March  j— to  that  therefore 
I  muff  attribute  the  finenefs  of  the  barley  of  the  north,  feeing  they  lie  wetter 
than  we  do  at  Eafton,  and  feeing  that  we  at  Eafton  have  finer  barley  than 
at  Burclear,  &c.— where  they  are  on  the  clays,  they  fowing  as  late  as  we 
do  ;  yet  there  fhould  be  fome  difference  in  foils,  feeing  Captain  Tate  named 
In  Yorkfhire.  a  place  in  Yorkfhire,  where  he  faid  was  the  fined  barley  in  England,  which 
would  be  ripe  and  in  the  barn  in  eight  weeks  time. 

Time  Of  few-  §.  55.  At  feed-time,  in  flinging  the  barley  into  the  ground,  the  farmers 
ing  barley  on  arc'  muCh  governed  by  the  feafon  of  the  year;  for,  unlefs  the  ground  be  very 
©Hand*  ^  dry,  and  has  had  warmth  by  fome  good  weather  preceding,  they  hold  it  not 
proper  to  fow  their  barley,  in  fallowed  land  that  they  fiir  again,  till  about  a 
week  in  April,  becaufe,  if  much  wet  fhould  fall  on  fuch  land  after  fowing  it 
would  lie  fodding,  and  be  apt  to  chill  the  corn,  but  on  white  land  which  they 
fow  on  one  earth,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  they  often  fow  a  week  before  Lady- 
day  ;  for  from  fuch  land  the  water  runs  off  and  finks  down  the  better  ;  be- 
fides  land  fo  fown  is  ufually  white  land  that  is  naturally  dry  and  warm. 

Mr.  Worlidge  in  his  Kalendarium  Rufticum,  fo.  270,  fays,  About  the  end 
of  March  or  earlier  you  may  begin  to  fow  barley  in  clay-land,  but  not  fo  early 
in  fandy-land. — -The  only  realon  of  which,  as  I  apprehend,  is,  tnat  hot 
weather  coming  on  apace  at  that  time  of  the  year,  the  clay-land  is  veiy  fubjeft 
to  bake ;  therefore  it  is  bell  to  fow  barley  there  belore  the  lun  has  fuch  power, 

whereas  the  light  land  is  in  no  fuch  danger;  and  fince,  as  above,  you  find 

that  barley  to  prove  fineft  that  is  fowed  earlieft,  fo,as  clay-land  naturally  brings 
the  coarler  corn,  fowing  it  the  earlier  may  much  mend  it. 

Why  weeds  §.  56.  It  is  obferved  by  many,  that,  when  they  have  fown  their  barley 
abound  in  ear-  very  early,  the  crop  has  been  almoft  eaten  up  by  weeds  ;  the  only  realon  to 
ly- lowed  bar-  ^  jven  for  weecjs  jn  early-fown  barley  more  than  in  that  fown  later  is,  be- 

lc>'  caufe  many  weeds  and  their  feeds  are  of  a  more  hardy  nature  than  barley,  and 

will  grow  early,  whilft  the  fpring  is  as  yet  cold,  and  may  get  the  forehand  of 
the  barley,  and  over-top  it. 

Time  of  fow-  §.57.  February  iff,  (anno  1669)  I  obferved  a  clofe  of  about  twenty  acres 
ing  barky  in  belonging  to  a  farmer  of  Hawthorne  in  Leiceflerfbire,  which  had  been  fal— 
Lcicdkrilnre.  jQWe(f  Up  but  the  week  before,  was  fowing  to  barley  ;  thinking  it  was  very 
early  I  aiked  the  farmer,  who  was  in  the  field,  whether  it  was  common  in 
that  country  to  fow  fo  foon.  He  anfwered,  that  they  generally  found  the. 
barley  firft  fowed  proved  heft,  and  fo  faid  others  whom  I  fpoke  to  about  it. — 
This  ground  kirnelled  very  fine,  and  was  of  a  curious  fat  light  mold,  lying 
very  warm  amidil  the  barns  and  houfes  of  the  town,  and  upon  a  fhoot,  that 

neither 
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neither  rain  nor  fnow  could  lie  long  on  it. — I  fpoke  to  Mr.  Clerk  of  it,  and 
he  faid,  by  the  middle  of  February  all  the  common-fields  and  inclofures 
would  be  fowing  with  barley  :  this  was  as  warm  a  winter  as  had  been 
known. — He  faid  their  grounds  were  very  apt  to  bind  by  heat,  and  therefore 
the  barley  was  better  if  it  was  pretty  high ;  whereby  it  kept  the  ground  cool 
againft  the  time  the  hot  weather  came  upon  it. — He  faid,  the  fnow  at  this 
time  of  the  year  never  laid  long  with  them,  but  he  approved  of  late  fowing 
where  the  fnow  lay  long. — He  added  however,  that  the  farmer  abovemen- 
tioned  fowed  his  barley  a  fortnight  the  earlier  in  hopes  it  might  be  reaped 
the  fooner,  and  fb  he  might  be  the  forwarder  in  his  turnip-feed-time. 

§.  58.  My  opinion  is,  that  fuch  grounds  as  are  early-fown  in  a  cold  hill-  Whatkindsof 
country,  the  land  itfelf  being  alfo  cold  or  clayifh,  ought  to  be  fown  with  abarleytobe 
late-ripe  barley,  efpecially  if  fuch  land  be  declivous  from  the  fun,  or  hidden  fe^m°&a*r 
from  it  by  hedge-rows ;  for  the  ftraw  of  rath-ripe  barley  being  in  it’s  own 
nature  weak,  will  be  much  more  fo  where  it  has  not  it’s  fhare  of  the  fun,  and 
where  the  cold  clay-ground  gives  off  it’s  ftrength  fooner,  after  the  fun’s  paf- 
fing  the  folftice,  than  other  ground  ;  on  this  account  the  ftraw  of  the  rath- 
ripe  barley,  for  want  of  being  fupported  and  nourifhed  to  it’s  maturity,  rather 
withers  than  ripens,  and  then  the  ftraw  muft  needs  crumble  or  fall  down  j 
and  the  grain  will  plim  no  farther,  but  dry  away  and  be  very  thin  >  but  the 
ftraw  of  late  ripe-barley,  being  bolder  and  ftronger,  will  ft  and  the  longer 
and,  tho’  the  fun  fhould  be  withdrawn,  and  the  corn  fhould  lie  under  a 
fhade,  yet,  fo  long  as  it  ftands  upright,  the  ftraw  will  convey  fo  much  nou- 
rifhment  to  the  grain,  it  being  fown  early,  as  to  ripen  it  kindly,  even  notwith- 
ftanding  the  difadvantage  of  being  fhaded  from  the  fun.— Yet,  if  I  may  ad- 
vife  in  this  cafe,  I  fhould  rather  prqpofe  in  fuch  ground  as  lies  from  the  fun, 
or  is  fhaded,  efpeciady  if  it  be  clayey  and  cold  in  it’s  nature,  to  fow  white 
oais  '}  for  they  will  have  finifhed  their  courfe  fooner,  if  fown  pretty  early, 
and  will  ripen  before  the  ftrength  of  the  fun  fhall  be  much  declined.- - If  to> 
avoid  the  aforefaid  mifchiefs  late-ripe  barley  be  not  fown,  and  there  fhould 
come  a  cold  wet  fummer  to  add  to  the  evils  aforefaid,  rath-ripe  barley  beino* 
fown  will  fall  much  the  fooner,  even  while  the  ftraw  is  green,  and  will  then 
never  come  to  maturity,  but  from  the  roots  new  tillows  will  fhoot  forth  with 
green  ears,  which  will  neither  ripen  themfelves,  nor,  by  drawing  away  the 
nounfhment,  iuffei  the  fa r ft  and  elder  ears  to  ripen.— TThe  reader  may  fee 
more  1  elating  to  this  fubjedfc  in  my  obfervations  on  Barley,,  where  I  have 
treated  more  largely  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  this  grain. 

§•  59-  Four  bufhels  of  barley  is  generally  the  quantity  allotted  to  be  fown  Quantity  of 
©n  one  acre,  but,,  if  the  ground  is  very  good,  they  may  fow  five  bufhels.. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Leicefterfhire  fowed  this  year  (1699);  four  bulhels  of  Leiceiierfliii*, 
barley  on  an  acre-,  becaufe  his  barley  was  not  good  ;  when  his  feed  was 
good  he  ufed  to.  fow  but  three  bufhels  and  a  peck  at  moll;  upon  which  he 
aigueo  much  to  piove,  that  it  was  moft  profitable  to  fow  the  beft  feed,  for 
what  of  die.  other  wiil  grow,  laid  he,,  nobody  knows,. 


§.  60.  Iff 
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if  the  fallows  £  60.  jf  tLe  fallows  are  very  dry,  barley  and  oats  may  be  town  fomewhat 
ley  and' oats  the  earlier  ;  for  it  is  a  great  matter  to  throw  feed  into  a  dry  bed,  efpecially  if 
may  be  lowed  cold  and  wet  (liould  come  after.  Summer-corn  may  be  killed  two  ways  by 
earlier.  co Ift}  by  the  chill  and  coldnefs  of  the  earth;  2dly,  by  the  fierce  ieafon  and 
coldnefs  of  the  air Now,  if  corn  be  fowed  when  the  land  falls  into  powder, 
tho’  cold  rains  fhould  fall  after,  yet  the  land  will  lie  fo  warm  as  not  to  chill 
the  corn  ;  and  if  the  root  is  not  ilarved,  tho’  the  blade  fhould  be  taken  off, 
that  will*  grow  again ;  but  if  ground  be  ploughed  wet,  and  fuch  weather 
fhould  come,  the  corn  will  be  in  danger  of  being  killed  both  ways. 

Different  fca-  §.6 1.  The  general  proverbs  or  wife  fayings  of  our  anceftors  relating  to 
for.s  of  foxing  bufbandry  feem  rather  to  have  been  calculated  for  the  vales  than  the  hills ;  for 
hUUndVale  the  hill-country  was  of  lefs  confequence  till  the  late  improvement  of  lowing 
country, in  re-  o-pafs-feeds.  The  ancients  uled  to  lay,  “  barley  fhould  leap  on  the  ground, 
aiSr°  Wet  “  when  fowed  out  of  the  hopper,”— which  exadly  fuits  the  condition  of  the 
vales,  where  commonly  they  begin  to  fow  their  barley  at  the  latter  end  of 
February  or  the  beginning  of  March,  when  it  is  impoffibie  fuch  deep  lands 
fhould  at  that  feafon  be  too  dry  ;  they  are  rather  fubjedt  to  the  other  extreme ; 
but  in  the  hill-country,  where  the  lands  are  light  and  poor,  I  have  often  ex¬ 
perienced,  that  we  have  fown  in  the  fpring,  when  the  ground  has  been  fo 
diy  that  there  was  no  likelihood,  except  rain  came,  of  leeing  half  the  coin 
come  up,  and  we  have  often  waited  a  month  for  rain  ;  the  confequence  of 
which  has  been  thin  barley,  and  an  edge-grown  crop;  therefore,  if  my  ground 
he  rightly  prepared  by  feaionable  fallowing,  lo  as  to  work  hue  at  feed-time,  I 
never  fear  fowing  my  barley  too  wet,  provided  the  giound  be  not  in  dangei 

of  treading x. 

Of  SOWING  BARLEY  and  OATS. 

§.62.  How  much  cold  is  an  enemy  to  vegetation  may  appear  from  feeds 
*  put  forth  being  put  into  a  glafs  of  water ;  for  many  days  they  will  not  *  chiffum,  noi 
roots.  imbibe  the  water;  but  their  pores  will  rather  be  clofed  than  opened  by  the 

water,  it  being  cold  ;  for  which  reafon  I  conceive  it  not  to  be  good  to  fow  the 
lenten  corn  in  cold  clay-lands,  elpecially  barley,  early ;  for  it  leems  not  to 
he  good  to  check  feeds  in  their  progrefs  to  vegetation,  for  not  proceeding  m 
that  cafe  is  going  backward,  and  fuch  damage  may  the  feed  receive  in  a  iew 
days,  when"  firfl  fown,  as  it  can  never  after  recover. 

Of  oats.  §  63.  I  cannot  find  in  the  four  ancient  authors  De  re  ruftica,  that  any  of 

them  give  any  directions  about  fowing  oats:  it  feems  they  had  an  opinion, 
that  they  were  a  grain  to  be  negleded,  being,  as  Virgil  has  it,  of  a  burning 
quality,  and  exhaufting  the  land,  and  they  having  other  variety  of  corn  for 

their  cattle  —On  review  I  find  the  following  brief  direction  in  Columella. 

Oats 

*  Of  barley’s  degenerating,  and  cautions  to  choofe  the  fullcfl  and  bell  bodied  feed,  fee  our  au¬ 
thor’s  remarks  on  Barley. 
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y  Oats  are  Towed  in  autumn,  and  partly  cut  up  green  for  food,  and  partly  re- 
ferved  for  the  fake  of  the  feed.  The  feed  here  to  be  laid  up  feems  intended 
for  feed  again  ;  for  I  cannot  find  any  directed  for  feeding  horfes,  &c.  in  thele 
authors.  If  thefe  oats  were  to  be  cut  green,  no  wonder  they  preferred  other 
forts  of  leguminous  corn. 

§.  64.  I  inquired  of  a  farmer  in  my  neighbourhood  about  feed-oats;  and  Timeoffow- 
whether  he  had  any  to  fell :  he  afked  me,  if  I  thought  it  not  too  early  to  fow  ir's  0a"' 
them  yet,  it  being  March  27,  (anno  1703)  for,  faid  he,  I  once  fowed  oats  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  in  good  land  that  I  had  defigned  for  barley  ;  but 
cold  dripping  weather  came,  and  I  had  not  two  bufhels  again  in  an  acre. 

§.  65.  A  field  of  mine  having  born  three  crops,  the  lafb  of  which  was  Time  of  {ow- 
vetches,  I  fowed  the  fourth  with  white  Poland-oats :  the  ground  ploughing  wlute 
very  fine,  and  harrowing  in  duff,  I  was  the  rather  inclined  to  harrow  them  in 
on  one  earth,  fince  I  could  lay  them  in  a  warm  dry  bed,  the  ground  being 
very  dry,  which  induced  me  to  do  it  fo  early  as  the  9th  and  10th  of  March, 
though  it  was  fooner  than  I  had  ever  known  them  to  be  fown. — There  fol¬ 
lowed  a  very  dry  cold  fpring  (anno  1713)  without  rain  till  the  firft  of  May, 
when  there  fell  a  plentiful  rain,  which  went  to  the  roots  of  all  corn  ;  one 
fourth  part  of  the  oats  fown  never  came  up,  and  thofe  that  did,  looked  fpiry 
and  weak  till  about  the  20th  of  May,  and  then,  warm  weather  coming,  they 
thrived  wonderfully  in  tillows,  ranknefs,  colour,  and  breadth  of  blade,  fo 
that  it  was  plain  the  ground  was  in  fufficient  heart ;  but  they  were  fown  too 
early  :  it  further  appears  that  they  were  only  fown  too  early,  becaufe  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  ground,  though  by  much  the  bed,  had  not  half  the  crop  of 
oats  the  lower  part  of  it  had  ;  the  reafon  of  which  was  that  the  upper  part  lay 
mod  expofed  to  the  cold. — From  hence  it  is  plain,  that  two  or  three  days 
before  the  end  of  March,  or  after  the  beginning  of  April,  is  the  time  for  fow- 
ing  white  oats,  and,  if  the  ground  be  ploughed  juft  before  fowed,  they  will 
lie  the  deeper  and  warmer. 

§.  66.  Five  bufhels  of  oats  is  the  quantity  they  fow  in  the  hill-country  Quantity  of 
on  an  acre ; — but,  if  there  be  a  ftrong  elbow-wind  at  the  time  of  fowing,  ?nattjite0hai"1^cie 
there  muft  be  half  a  bufhel  extraordinary  allowed  to  an  acre,  whether  oats,  country, 
barley,  or  wheat,  but  a  face  or  back-wind  fignifies  little,  nor  the  elbow- 
wind  neither  to  peas  or  vetches. — There  are  fome  farmers  among  us  who  fow 
but  four  bufhels,  but  that  quantity  is  not  fufficient  to  feed  an  acre  properly  : 
though  the  feed  be  very  good  they  ought  not  to  fow  lefs  than  four  bufhels  and 
an  half. 

§.  67.  Hugh  Clerk  of  Hawthorne  in  Leicefterfhire,  and  Mr.  Clerk  ofQH^1^^ 
Ditchly  affure  me,  that,  on  light  lands  in  the  common-fields,  they  fow  fix  ^doaVfow- 
bufhels  of  barley  in  a  lugg,  that  is  a  chain-acre,  though  but  four  in  claydand  edon  an  acre 
in  the  fame  fields. — I  afked  Hugh  Clerk  the  reafon  of  it ;  he  faid,  becaufe,  I{|Jir^eiceller' 
if  the  light  land  was  not  filled  with  corn,  it  would  be.  full  of  weeds.  I  afked 

y  Avena,  autumno  fata,  partim  caeditur  in  fcenum,  vel  pabulum,  dum  adhuc  viret,  partim  fe- 
mini  cuftoditur.  Columella  lib.  2.  c.  1 1, 

O  him 
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him  whether  the  clay-land  would  not  be  the  fame,  and  if  fo,  why  he  did  not 
fow  as  much  on  that ;  he  faid,  the  clay-land  would  have  as  full  a  crop  with 
four  bulhels  as  the  other  with  fix,  for  from  one  grain  the  clay  would  pu 
forth  three  four,  and  five  ftalks,  whereas  the  light  earth  would  not  yield 
Love  one  or  two  ftalks— I  faw  this  fort  of  clay-land  laft  abovementioned, 
and  I  thought  it  was  half  clay  half  find— On  the  lighter  land  they  fow  three 
bulhels  of  wheat,  on  the  heavier  but  two,  and  of  oats  not  above  four  bulhels 
on  the  light  land,  for,  faid  he,  there  is  more  of  that  grain  goes  to  a  buihel 

_ _ \  6SJ  At  Whitchurch  farmer  Perry  and  Mr.  Bunny  had  difcourfe  with 

SrS  me§'aboutthe  nature  of  white  oats  i-they  both ion  their  own  experience  a- 
m-eed  that  they  were  to  be  fown  very  thick,  becaufe  they  would  not  tillow 
nor  multiply  like  black  oats  ;-therefore,  faid  they,  five  bulhels  ought  to  be 
,rJ  „  c  fowed  on  an  acre.-Farmer  Crapp  agreed  afterwards  that  they  would  not  t.l- 
Of  ,  °riil5ow.'  low  like  black  oats  s  but  others  1  find  are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  as  I  have  noted 
£g  of  white  in  my  remarks  on  oats.  1  Mr.  Ray  fays  the  white  oat  will  degenerate  in  pool 
ground,  and  become  a  black  oat.— See  my  obfervations  on  Oats. 

Of  SOWING  BEANS. 

K  6o.  b  Palladius  tells  us,  it  is  a  rule  laid  down  by  the  Greek  writers,  that 
all  corn  of  the  leguminous  kind  lhould  be  fowed  dry,  except  beans,  and  they 

0U|h70).  ^n  Wiltshire  they  fow  beans  in  December  and  before  Chriftmafs.— 
Farmer  Miles  faid,  it  was  obferved  that  thofe  beans  kidded  beft,  and  be 
thought  the  reafon  to  be,  becaufe  fuch  beans,  being  checked  in  their  balk  by 
the  cold  weather,  did  not  fpend  their  ftrength,  when  at  the  fame  time  their 
roots  were  getting  a  faftning  in  the  ground,  whereby  they  fo  much  the  better 
fed  their  ftalks  when  fpring  came ;  whereas  the  beans  fown  late,  having  no 
check,  run  into  halm,  and  draw  fafter  from  the  root  than  it  can  afford,  and 

fo  the  root  has  the  lefs  ftrength  for  kidding.  '  ,  . 

K  Vi  Auvuft  goth  (anno  1721)  I  (hewed  farmer  Sartain  of  Broughton  m 
Wilts  the  two  acres  and  half  of  beans  I  had  fowed;  the  ftrongeft  and  beft  part 
of  the  ground  bore  the  word  beans,  and  the  lighter  land  by  much  bore  beans 
excellently  kidded. — I  had  been  at  a  lofs  for  the  reafon  of  it,  but  as  foon  as 
the  farmer  entered  that  part,  which  was  the  ftrong  and  cold  land,  he  laid, 
thofe  beans  looked  as  if  they  were  fown  too  wet.-- On  reflexion  I  well  re¬ 
membered,  that  I  feared,  when  they  were  fown  that  part  of  the  ground  was 
too  wet.  Why,  farmer,  faid  I,  Ihould  beans  be  fowed  as  dry  as  peas  ?  he  faid 
yes,  if  ground  be  ftrong  clay-ground,  one  need  not  fear  flowing  them  too  dry 
in  Febr  uary  or  the  beginning  of  March,  for  fo  early  in  the  fpring  the  ground 
could  not  but  be  moift  enough  to  bring  up  the  beans. 


Time  of  Tow¬ 
ing  beans  in 
Wilts. 


Beans,  if  fow 
ed  early  on 
ftrong  clay- 
land,  to  be 
fowed  dry. 


a  Si  ager  raulo  flerilior  fit  avena  noftra  alba  in  nigrum  degenerat. 
b  Omnia  lecumina  Gratis  audoribus  feri  jubentur  in  iicca  terra, 
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§.  72.  I  was  afking  farmer  White  of  Catmoor  in  Berkfhire,  how  he  would  How  to  plant 
advife  me  to  fow  horfe-beans,  whether  to  plant  them  or  fow  them  ;  he  faid,  ^'ground? 
he  thought  in  our  country  we  could  not  well  plant  them,  becaufe,  our  land 
being  very  dony,  the  dick  for  the  mod  part  would  not  enter  the  ground,  and 
it  would  alfo  be  very  didicult  to  hough  them  ; — but  Major  Liver  did  not  appre¬ 
hend  thefe  to  be  objections,  and  faid,  if  I  planted  them,  I  mud  plant  by  a 
line  acrofs  the  furrows,  becaufe  there  is  no  good  houghing  with  the  furrow, 
the  earth  not  being  fo  well  raifed  about  them. — About  Catmoor  they  often 
fow  beans  and  peas  together. 

§.  73.  Mr.  Ray  fuppofes,  that  the  feminal  leaves  fird  fwelling  do  afford  Of  the  femi- 
the  fird  nourifhment  to  the  nib  or  radicle  to  fhoot,  which  having  gotten  root  o[ 

does  again  nourifh  the  feed-leaves,  which  do  again  communicate  their  oleous 
and  fait  particles  to  the  plant ;  but,  fays  he,  in  feeds,  whofe  leaves  or  feminal 
lobes  do  not  rife  above  ground,  as  in  beans,  peas,  vetches,  and  other  legumens, 
the  radicle,  as  far  as  I  have  obferved,  does  afford  no  nourifhment  to  the  lobes, 
which  therefore  cannot  properly  be  faid  to  increafe  and  augment,  tho’  they 
fwell  very  much,  occafioned  by  the  watery  humour,  that  inbnuates  itfelf  into 
their  pores,  as  into  a  fponge.  Ray’s  Proleg.  fol.  28.  For  this  reafon  the  fe¬ 
minal  leaves  or  lobes  of  thefe  grains  may  not  be  much  the  worfe  for  fowing, 
tho’  the  lobes  are  partly  cut  off.  The  root  of  every  plant  makes  a  beginning,  ™ejoot^ 
and  fhoots  downward  before  the  plume  dirs  and  advances  upwards ;  for  the 
plume  is  included  between  the  lobes  of  the  feed,  and  fo  the  moidure  or  ve¬ 
getable  parts  of  the  earth  cannot  come  immediately  to  it,  and  lend  their  abid¬ 
ance,  as  they  can  to  the  outward  part  of  the  nib,  which  fends  forth  the  root, 
and  therefore  the  root  mud  make  it’s  did  advance  c. 

Of  SOWING  PEAS. 

§.  74.  Many  good  farmers  I  have  converfed  with  on  the  fubjeCt  of  fowing 
peas,  agreed,  if  the  ground  wa's  very  dry,  and  worked  pretty  dne,  it  was  bed  furrow. 
to  fow  peas  under  furrow  ; — but,  if  they  were  fowed  under  furrow  when  the 
ground  was  wet,  and  a  dry  feafon  diould  come,  the  ground  would  be  fo 
darky  that  they  could  not  come  up. — By  fowing  under  furrow  there  is  this 
certain  advantage,  that  the  peas  are  fecured  from  pigeons. 

Feb.  1 2th,  (anno  1699)  they  were  fowing  peas  under  furrow  in  the  com-  In  Leicefter- 
mon-delds  in  Leicederdiire,  and  alfo  harrowing  fome  in.— 1  alked  Mr.  Clerk  Cur'” 
what  rule  he  went  by  for  harrowing  in  peas,  or  fowing  them  under  furrow  ; 
he  faid,  if  the  land  was  light,  they  fowed  under  furrow ;  but  if  heavy,  they 
ploughed  and  harrowed  in;  or  though  the  land  was  clay  and  heavy,  yet,  if  it 
had  had  a  frody  winter,  whereby  it  broke  and  crumbled  well  under  the 
plough,  they  fowed  under  furrow,  or  fometimes,  though  land  in  it  s  own 
nature  light,  having  had  an  open  wet  winter,  fliould  work  heavy,  they  have 
neverthelefs  fowed  peas  und^r  furrow. 
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The  great  danger  of  fowing  peas  under  furrow,  the  ground  being  wet,  is, 
if  rain  (hould  come  upon  it,  and  after  that  a  baking  fun,  the  earth  will  have 
a  glazy  cruft  at  top  ;  now  a  pea  will  fhoot  forth  a  ftem  or  wire,  which  (hall 
work  upwards,  tho’  a  foot  under  ground,  but  the  danger  is  left  the  bud,  or 
leafy  fubftance  it  (hoots  out  when  near  the  top,  being  broad  and  tender, 
fhould  not  be  able  to  get  through  the  faid  cruft,  and  fo  be  buried.. 

Farmer  Lake  of  Faccomb,  a  very  undemanding  hufbandman,  is  not  fond 
of  fowing  peas  under  furrow  ;  he  fays,  they  are  io  long  in  coming  up  that  the 
knap-weed,  and  other  weeds  get  up  before  them,  and  are  apt  to  lmother  the 
peas,  and  if  the  land  lies  on  a  Hope,  it  is  hard  to  plough  (hallow  enough,  and 
fo  the  peas  may  be  buried. 

Farmer  Carter  ofCole-Henly  being  with  me,  we  were  talking  of  peas  j  he 
faid,  he  had  always  obferved,  when  peas  are  fowed  under  furrow,  if  the  fur¬ 
row  ploughed  heavy  and  dole,  fo  that  the  peas  could  not  (hoot  upright,  but 
were  forced  to  fhoot  aflant  for  a  good  length  before  they  could  get  out,  that, 
tho’  fuch  peas  halmed  well,  yet  they  never  blofiomed  nor  kidded  well.  This 
is  very  probable,  and  agrees  with  what  has  been  already  fet  forth,  viz.  That 
where  a  plant  receives  any  injury,  the  firft  is  in  it  s  feed,  as  being  the  mod 
tender  part,  the  next  is  in  it's  bloffoms,  &c.  Note,.  It  is  very  obvious  that, 
where  the  pea  runs  (lanting  under  a  furrow  before  it  can  get  out,  it. mult 
fpend  itfelf,  and  it  is  alfo  vifible,  that  it  lofes  of  it’s  health  thereby  m  it  s 

being  whitened  and  blanched.  , 

The  wet  fpewy  clay  about  Holt  in  Wilts,  of  which  foitthat  country  does 

much  confift,  if  kept  in  arable,  is  mad  by  much  rain,  if  heat  or  winds  follow ; 
for  which  reafon  the  countryman  is  forced  to  fow  his  peas  under  furrow,  and 
to  leave  the  ground  and  furrows  rough  upon  them,  without  harrowing-m  the 
crrain,  in  hopes  that,  if  rain  come,  the  ridges  will  molder  and  tumble  down, 
and  then  grow  mellow,  that  fo  happily  the  peas,  if  the  ground  breaks  kindly, 
may  come  through  the  earth  under  which  they  are  coveted,  and,  if  the  earth 
be  too  clofe,  that  they  may  notwithftanding  come  through  the  learns  of  the 
furrows  j  thus  their  lands  when  finifhed  lie  like  fummer-fallows  for  wheat, 
for  the  finer  they  make  their  grounds  the  fafter  they  bind,  il  lain  lhould 
come  and  dry  weather  follow,  fo  that  no  peas  could  come  through  ;  whereas 
in  the  rough  manner  (above  defcribed)  in  which  it  lies,  the  heat  and  rains 
together  contribute  towards  the  moldering  of  the  earth;  though  this  way  is 
fubjedt  to  many  inconveniencies,  (as  before  fet  forth)  yet  under  the  ciicum- 
ftances  abovementioned  I  know  not  how  the  countryman  can  do  better ;  but 
where  fuch  lands  do  abound,  thofe  parts  of  England  will  nevei  get  the  name 

of  corn-countries.  . 

Farmer  Reynolds,  of  Liverftock  in  Hampfhi.re,  (peaking  of  fowing  peas 

early  under  furrow  faid, — it  was  an  old  proverbial  fpeech,  that 

tc  The  longer  peas  lie  in  their  bed 
{t  They  will  rife  with  the  better  head. 

Which  obfervation  I  have  found  to  be  true. 

§•  75*  Fe~ 
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§.  73.  February  the  3d  and  4th  (anno  1713)  I  fowed  four  acres  with  Of  fowing 
Cotfhill-peas  under  furrow. — February  5th  to  10th  I  fowed  under  furrow  ten  derfurrowUn" 
acres  with  great  grey  partridge-peas ;  ’tis  true,  we  had  no  flinging  fharp  frofts 
to  endanger  them  that  way,  but  we  had  a  very  long  cold  dry  fpring  with 
eafterly  winds,  yet  I  could  not  obferve  that  either  of  thefe  peas  fuffered  by 
being  fowed  fo  early,  but  flourifhed  much  the  better  for  it. 

lies,  my  tenant  in  Wilts,  and  Smith  of  Dead-houfe  had  fown  the  fame  in  Wilts, 
grey  partridge-peas  under  furrow  the  25th  of  January  in  mellow  good 
ground,  and  throughout  the  fpring  I  obferved  the  halm  to  flourifh  very 
well,  but  at  harveft,  there  having  been  an  exceeding  dry  fpring  and  fu tu¬ 
rner,  they,  like  the  generality  of  the  peas  of  that  country,  bore  very  fhort, 
and  but  few  kids,  whereas  I  had  long  ones,  and  my  halm  extraordinary 
well  kidded,  not  only  of  this  fort,  but  all  the  forts  of  peas  I  fowed,  viz. 
blue-peas,  and  poplings,  early  in  their  feafon,  which  I  attributed  to  the 
fummer-fallowing  my  ground. 

§.  76.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  in  a  cold  hilly  country,  and  more  To  plough  up 
efpecially  if  the  foil  be  clay,  which  is  therefore  the  colder,  if  you  fow  any  the  ground  in 
of  the  rath-ripe  peas,  which  are  the  tender  fort,  fuch  as  poplings,  blue-peas,  [ry  fom^tkne 
or  Henley-greys,  it  is  prudent  to  plough  up  the  ground  a  fortnight  or  three  before  you 
weeks  before  it  be  fown,  that  it  may  be  dried  and  mellowed  by  the  air, fow  rath-ripe 
wind,  and  fun,  and  then  to  take  an  opportunity  of  fowing  the  peas  when  "  “ 
the  ground  is  in  the  temper  above  defcnbed,  which  cannot  in  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion  be  too  nicely  regarded  ;  for  the  common  way  of  fowing  after  the 
plough  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  beginning  of  March,  efpecially  if  the 
grain  be  tender,  is  ftill  the  more  improper,  becaufe  the  earth  will  at  that 
time  turn  up  a  little  moift  and  cold,  which  fo  early  in  the  year  chills  corn  ; 
whereas  by  turning  up  the  ground  a  fortnight  or  even  a  month  before  you 
fow  it  (according  as  your  ground  may  require  time  for  mellowing)  you’ll  be 
able  to  command  a  fit  time  to  fow  your  feed  in,  a  few  dry  days  rendering  land 
chafiened,  dry,  and  friable  ;  nor  will  land  ploughed  up  dry  in  a  cold  coun¬ 
try  fo  early  as  January  or  February  be  apt  to  bring  weeds  by  lying  fallow. — • 

I  would  alfo  recommend  the  fame  way  for  oats  or  barley,  if  fowed  by  the 
middle  of  March,  before  the  weather  is  warm  enough  to  fet  the  feeds  of 
weeds  a  growing  by  the  earth’s  lying  in  fuch  manner  tilled.— But  when 
I  recommend  the  ploughing  up  of  land  a  fortnight  or  even  a  month  befqre 
it  is  fown,  it  is  not  meant  of  ftrong  land  ;  which  will  not  by  fuch  time  be 
brought  to  harrow,  nor  of  light  ground,  which  works  knot-fine  ;  for,  if 
rain  in  the  interim  fhould  come,  fuch  ground  will  quatt,  and  the  furrow 
will  fill  up,  and  lie  foggy  and  wet  long  after ;  but  fuch  ploughing  before¬ 
hand  is  meant  of  ground,  which  for  the  moft  part  will  hold  a  furrow,  or 
plough  with  fome  roughnefs,  yet  fo  mellow  as  to  fhatter  either  by  dry  or 
rainy  weather. 

§.  77.  Being  in  Wiltfhire  I  inquired  of  the  farmers,  viz.  farmer  Earle,  c;  fference  of 
Mr.  Smith,  &c.  why  they  did  not  fow  popling  or  grey  Burbage-peas ;  I  Pe*p  !n  hardi- 
found  they  thought  thofe  peas  too  nice  to  fow  in  their  cold  lands,  and  faid 

they 
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they  did  not  do  well  with  them,  but  that  the  hot  and  Tandy  lands  about 
Scene  and  the  Devifes  might  be  very  proper  for  them.— Note,  It  is  my 
Beft  to  let  the  opinion  when  any  pea  is  Towed  early  under  furrow,  if  the  land  be  fome- 
h  nrdrowe3n'  what  mellow  and  friable,  as  in  that  cafe  it  ought  to  be,  and  alfo  to  be  very 
home  time  af-  dry  when  the  peas  are  fowed,  the  beft  way  is,  after  the  peas  are  Towed,  to 
ter  rowing  je  *  tpe  furrows  lie  unharrowed  for  fome  time,  it  may  be  for  three  weeks  or 
I£a"  a  month,  for  the  roughnefs  of  the  ground  will  be  a  great  means  to  keep  the 

peas  warm  from  frofts  and  winds,  and  dry  from  rain,  whereas,  if  fuch  land 
be  harrowed  off  fine,  immediately  after" the  peas  are  fowed,  it  win  lie  wet 
and  cold  a  long  time  in  January  or  February  before,  it  can  dry  again,  that 
being  the  wet  feafon  of  the  year,  and  no  fun  to  dry  it  j  but  if  fuch  land  be 
harrowed  only  two  or  three  tinings  a  month  after  Towing  the  peas,,  they  ly¬ 
ing  deep  will  only  have  rooted,  but  not  fprouted,  nor  will  any  of  them  be 
torn  up  by  the  harrows  ;  this  method  will  protect  the  peas  from  cold  till  the 
fiercenefs  of  the  feafon  is  over,  and  fecure  them  a  warm. bed  at.firft  putting 
in  by  the  furrows  covering  them  and  fhooting  off  the  rain,  which  is  of  v  aft 

confequence  to  all  forts  of  corn.  . 

Peas  chilled  by  §.  y  8.  A  neighbour  of  mine  fowed  peas  on  fallows,  being  dry  and  in 
being  lowed  q  order,  but,  before  he  'could  finifh  the  harrowing  them,  came  a  fnow  ; 
•iurbiow.  apter  ^  fnQW  was  melted  which  was  in  a  day  or  two,  he  fowed  more  in 

the  fame  ground,  being  of  the  fame  goodnefs,  and  harrowed  them  in,  the 
ground  working  pretty  well,  but  not  fo  well  and  mellow  as  the  former  :  or 
die  peas  of  the  firfi:  Towing  he  had  treble  the  crop  he  had  of  the  latter  Tow¬ 
ing, — J  conceive,  for  the  folving  thefe  two  notable  inftances,  we  may  com¬ 
pare  corn  to  an  egg,  which  has  the  fanguinea  gutta,  of  which  Pliny  fays, 
“  certo  faltat  palpitatque,”  and  the  many  damages  that  fanguinea  gutta  re¬ 
ceives  on  the  firfi:  incubation,  either  by  thunder  or  fhaking,  or  chill  the  egg 
Of  the  punc-  takes,  are  reckoned  up  by  the  Roman  writers.  Now,  in  like  manner,  in  the 
turn  faliens  in  germen  cf  corn  there  is  a  pundtum  faliens,  a  minute  vital  principle,  which 
moves,  and  which  receives  an  immediate  check,  if  laid  in  a  cold  bed,  which 
has  a  notable  ill  effedt  throughout  it’s  whole  progrefs  of  vegetation  aftei- 
wards ;  and  a  warm  dry  bed,  which  enlivens  it,  has,  on  the  contrary,  a 
good  effedt.  I  think  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  but  that  there  is  an  innate 
addon  in  feed,  more  than  is  merely  mechanical,  implanted  in  it  by  God  Al¬ 
mighty,  (it  is  this,  which  in  it’s  pundtum  faliens,  inclines  the  root  to  take 
downwards,  and  the  ftalk  upwards ;  otherwife  the  firft  condudt  in  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  unaccountable)  and  that  the  feed  has  this  power  of  adtion  feated  in  it- 
felf  purely  relative  to  the  thing  it  performs,  and  confined  only  to  that ;  nor 
is  this  ftrange,  feeing  the  union  of  the  foul  and  body  in  man  cannot  be  ie- 
folved  without  flying  to  Omnipotence  ;  it  is  the  fame  of  the  animal  life  wit 
the  body  of  brutes,  and  it  is  plain  the  things  of  this  creation  move  within 
peculiar  lpheres  of  fubordinate  gradations  ;  we  may  therefore  well  believe 
there  is  a  power  of  adtion  thus  confined,  which  partakes  not  of  any  . agita¬ 
tions  ;  this  may  be  termed  a  moving  fpring,  elater,  or  pulfe  ;  nor.  is  it  rafh 

to  affirm  fuch  a  motion  we  cannot  fee  ;  for  who  can  fee  the  motion  of  t  ae 

index 


index  of  a  clock  ?  and  yet,  that  a  motion  can  be  a  thoufand  millions  of  times 
lefs,  none  can  deny. 

§.  79.  On  lightilh  or  whitifh  ground,  or  fuch  ground  as  one  may  fufpedt  Of  drilling 
to  be  too  light  for  peas,  in  my  opinion  they  ought  to  be  drilled  when  fow-  lisht 
ed,  and  drilled  at  a  tolerable  diftance,  that  a  fufficient  quantity  of  earth 0 
may  be  houghed  up  to  cover  the  roots  of  the  peas,  in  order  to  keep  them 
moift,  and  to  break  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun,  which  brings  blights, 
choaks  them  up  in  blofloming-time,  and  occalions  other  evils,  which  may  be 
the  chief  reafon  of  drilling  about  Burbage. 

§.  Bo.  I  alked  feveral  knowing  farmers  when  was  the  bed:  feafon  to  fow  Peas— the 
peas.  In  this  country,  faid  they,  peas  as  well  as  vetches  require  to  be  fown  feafon  of  r°w 
early  and  when  the  ground  is  dry  ;  if  they  are  fowed  when  the  ground  is  'u§  1  eau 
very  wet,  or  if  much  wet  falls  upon  their  being  fown,  they  will  be  apt  to 
burll,  and  fwell  out  of  the  ground,  fo  that  they’ll  lie  above  ground. — I 
alked  them,  how  it  could  be  that  a  pea  could  fwell  out  of  the  ground  ;  they 
could  not  tell  that,  but  one  of  them  faid,  he  believed  there  was  no  more  in 
it  than  that  the  rain  wafhed  the  earth  from  them. — I  alked  them,  what  they 
meant  by  an  early  fowing,  and  when  was  the  bell  time  to  fow  peas  ;  the  farmer 
laft  mentioned  faid,  he  thought  the  latter  end  of  February; — the  reft  agreed 
to  it,  and  faid,  if  they  were  fowed  fo  early  they  would  be  likely  to  kid  be¬ 
fore  the  blight  came,  which  otherwife  would  breed  a  catterpillar  that  would 
eat  them  up. — They  told  me  little  yellow  worms  fometimes  would  fwarm 
on  them. 

Where  elms,  maples,  and  furze  are,  the  butterfly,  that  breeds  the  catter¬ 
pillar,  lays  her  eggs,  rather  than  in  the  peas,  which  fhews  inftindl  for  the 
good  of  her  kind  j  for  the  butterfly  choofes  what  is  beft  for  the  nourilhment 
of  her  brood,  not  herfelf,  who  is  fed  by  the  juices  of  flowers,  and  the  honey- 
dews. 

It  was  January  the  1  Bth  when  my  bailiff  alked  me  when  I  would  fow 
the  farther  part  of  a  certain  field  to  peas ;  he  faid,  he  would  not  advife  me 
(unlefs  I  fowed  them  under  furrow)  to  fow  them  till  a  week  within,  or  the 
middle  of  March  j  for,  faid  he,  the  land  has  been  hard  driven,  and  is  but 
poor,  and,  if  fowed  too  early,  the  peas  may  come  up  and  receive  a  check 
by  cold  weather,  which  they  will  hardly  recover  3  it  is  the  fame  with  oats  j 
therefore,  faid  he,  about  the  middle  of  March  is  the  beft  time  for  fowing 
peas  in  poor  land,  but,  if  you  fow  them  under  furrow,  they  may  be  fowed 
the  latter  end  of  February,  becaufe  they  will  require  a  longer  time  to  come 
up. — Alhmonfworth-down  is  poor  land,  and  they  are  ignorant  when  to  fow 
it,  and  commonly  they  fow  it  too  early,  whereby  I  have  known  that 
ground  to  have  had  three  Harts,  and  as  many  checks  by  the  cold  weather, 
which  has  brought  their  crop  to  nothing ; — it  is  true,  added  he,  farmer 
Bond  fows  peas  the  latter  end  of  February,  but  then  his  ground  is  good 
ground,  and  lies  warm. 

I  find  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  beft  hulbandmen  in  thefe  parts,  that  a  good  To 1  be^>wa- 
crop  of  peas  depends  very  mnch  on  the  early  fowing  them. — Major  Liver  e-*r  y‘ 
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town  late. 
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fays  he  never  milled  of  a  good  crop,  if  he  fowed  early,  tho  in  the  coldeft 
part  of  the  whole  farm. — He  faid,  it  being  then  February  the  12th  (anno 
1701)  if  the  ground  had  been  dry  enough  he  had  fown  peas  before  that 

time. 

Mr.  Edwards  allures  me  that  on  Chriftmafs-day  farmer  Elton  fowed  the 
Cotfhill-peas,  and  never  had  a  better  crop. 

If  you  fow  hotfpur-peas  in  the  field,  fays  Mr.  Randal,  you  mull  not  fow 
them  till  May,  becaufe,  if  they  ripen  before  other  corn,  the  birds  will  de¬ 
vour  them. 

()t  lowincr  This  year  (1715)  I  fowed  an  hundred  acres  of  peas  j  part  of  the  land  I 
different  forts  fowed  with  great  partridge-peas,  both  under  and  on  furrow,  from  the  be- 
ofPeas-  ginning  of  February  to  about  the  20th  day:  thefe  peas  were  fowed  dry, 
and  they  flourilhed  exceedingly,  holding  their  own,  and  profpering  through¬ 
out  the  fummer.— March  19th  I  began  to  fow  the  reft  of  the  land  with 
blue  peas  and  poplings ;  thefe  peas  were  all  ftunted,  and  continued  in  an  un¬ 
thriving  condition,  with  a  fmall  leaf,  and  pale  of  colour,  till  about  the  8th 
of  June,  when  by  means  of  warm  weather  they  grew  eftablifhed  and  mend¬ 
ed  in  all  refpedts,  and  got  into  a  thriving  way  ;  yet  thefe  peas  were  fown 
when  the  earth  worked  well,  and  was  in  feafon,  all  the  peas-land  having 
been  fummer-fallowed.  The  reafon  of  this  difference  between  the  prof- 
perity  of  the  great  partridge-peas,  and  that  of  the  blue  peas  and 
poplings  I  take  chiefly  to  be  this,  that  cold  dry  churlifti  winds  coming, 
and  cold  rains  falling  from  the  latter  end  of  March  till  the  middle  of  May  ; 
though  they  had  very  little  or  no  ill  effetf:  on  the  great  partridge- peas  fowed 
the  beginning  of  February,  becaufe  their  roots  were  not  only  well  eftablilli- 
ed,  but  the  ground  was  alfo  by  that  time  fettled  to  them,  yet  the  blue  peas 
and  the  poplings  had  not  eftabliftied  their  roots,  nor  was  the  ground  fettled 
to  them,  and  fo  they  became  paflive  both  to  the  cold  winds  and  the  cold 
rains. — If  it  be  objected,  that  the  great  grey  partridge-peas  are  much  hardier 
than  the  blue  poplings,  and  that  the  difference  might  lie  in  that, —I  anfwer, 
’tis  admitted  that  the  great  partridge-peas  are  a  hardier  fort  of  peas  than  the 
blue  peas  or  the  popling-peas ;  but  there  being  at  leaft  five  weeks  difference 
in  the  time  of  their  being  fowed,  that  fets  them  on  the  level  with  each  other 
in  refpett  to  their  hardinefs  and  tendernefs. — And  if  it  be  farther  objected, 
that  cold  churlifti  winds  and  cold  rain  might  as  well  have  fallen  on  the 
former  as  on  the  latter  fort  of  peas,  foon  after  the  great  partridge-peas  had 

been  fown, _ 1  anfwer,  we  had  a  great  deal  of  fuch  weather  then  alfo  ;  but 

by  conftant  experience  I  have  oblerved,  that  peas  fowed  very  early,  the 
ground  being  dry,  and  in  good  order  at  the  time  of  lowing,  do  bear  the 
cold  weather,  cold  rain,  and  cold  wind,  which  then  happens,  better  than 
the  peas  fowed  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  or  20th  of  March  do  bear 
the  fame  fort  of  weather,  which  ufually  falls  about  that  time  of  the  year, 
without  refpeft  to  the  tendernefs  of  any  particular  fort  of  peas,  (for  I  have 
fown  both  blue  peas  and  popling-peas  the  latter  end  of  hebruary)  becaufe  it 
fares  with  grains,  ctetcris  paribus,  as  with  our  bodies,  viz.  that  cold  rains, 
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CP  Id  winds,  and  cold  air  in  the  months  of  April  and  May  pinch  us,  and  make 
us  more  fenfible  of  their  effedts  than  thofe  of  February  and  March,  when  our 
pores  are  clofer,  and  the  capillaries  hardened  ;.  for  in  April  and  May  the  fun- 
beams  play  on  us  by  lucid  intervals,  and  open  and  foften  the  pores  and  capillaries, 
whereby  the  cold  penetrates  deeper,  and  we  are  more  fenfible  of  it;  and  thus 
ftands  the  difference  between  the  young  tender  roots  of  the  latter-lowed  peas, 
viz.  the  blue  and  popling-peas,  becaufe  they  are  tenderer,  and  the  great  grey 
peas  fowed  earlier,  becaufe  they  are  hardier,  and  fo  their  roots  aie  hardened, 
and  flruck  down  deep  into  the  earth,  and  the  earth  is  well  fettled  about  them 
before  the  fun  from  April  to  June  a£ts  by  fits  on  the  ground  to  the  prejudice 
abovementioned,  whereas  otherwife,  as  hardy  a  pea  as  the  gieat  grey  par¬ 
tridge-pea  is,  the  ftalk  and  leaves,  if  fowed  at  the  time  the  other  peas  weie, 
would  ficken  alfo  upon  the  fame  occafion.  —  It  may  be  demanded  now  what 
remedy  can  there  be  preicribed  to  help  this;  I  anfwer, — By  all  means  roll  Caution— -to 
thefe  latter-fown  peas  the  firft  opportunity  of  dry  weather  you  have,  after  you  *  pee^tcr’ 
have  fown  them,  the  ground  being  then  alfo  dry ;  thofe  fowed  the  beginning 
of  February  need  it  not ;  but  be  fure  to  roll  the  latter-fown  peas  as  foon  as 
you  have  half  or  a  whole  day’s  work  for  a  team  cut  out,  (which  we  commonly 
reckon  from  ten  to  twelve  acres)  and  delay  it  not  out  of  impatience  to  low 
your  whole  crop  of  peas  firft,  for  fuch  delays  are  fatal;  a  team  that  rolls  ten 
or  twelve  acres  in  a  day,  can  in  lieu  of  it  plough  but  one  acre.— -Note,  I  and 
the  whole  country  neglected  fnatching  this  opportunity  on  account  of  drip¬ 
ping  weather,  but  dearly  paid  for  it. 

§.  81.  Of  the  great  grey  Cotfhill-peas  three  bufhels  and  an  half  ufed  to  be  The  quantity 
fown  on  an  acre,  but  the  ground  about  Crux-Eafton  is  not  good  enough  for  ofPeas  onan? 
them  ;  of  the  grey  partridge-peas  they  fow  here  three  bufhels  on  an  acre. 

This  year  (1700)  peas  being  houfed  dry,  the  more  will  go  to  a  bufhel ;  fo 
pofiibly  three  bufhels  and  a  peck  may  do  to  fow  an  acre  ;  otherwife  it  is  beft 
to  fow  four  bufhels ;  for  peas,  according  to  the  countryman’s  obfervation, 

•never  thrive  well  till  they  can  take  hands  with  one  another,  that  is,  by  their 
firings,  which  they  can  never  do  if  fowed  thin  :  when  they  can  climb  up  by 
one  another  they  fhade  the  ground. 

July  20,  1701,  I  obferved  my  peas,  being  well  kidded,  were  fallen  on  the 
ground  about  three  weeks  before  they  ought  to  be  hacked,  from  whence  I  did 
infer  another  benefit  from  fowing  them  thick,  viz.  that,  by  handling  one  ano¬ 
ther,  they  were  able  to  Hand  up  the  longer  before  they  were  pulled  down  by 
the  kids,  whereas  by  being  pulled  down  too  foon,  if  wet  weather  fhould  come, 
both  kid  and  halm  might  rot.  Farmer  Biggs  fays,  he  had  a  fervant  that  one 
year  fowed  five  bufhels  of  peas  on  an  acre,  for  which  he  was  very  angry  with 
him,  but  however  he  never  had  better  peas. 

Palladius  tells  us,  and  Columella  and  Pliny  agree  with  him,  that  peas  are  to 
be  fown  the  latter  end  of  September,  in  light,  mellow  earth,  and  in  a  warm 
moift  fituation,  and  we  have  feen  indeed,  that  this  dry  lummer,  1705,  has 
been  more  ruinous  to  peas  than  any  other  fort  of  grain.  The  quantity  Palla- 
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dius  prefcribes  to  be  fown  on  an  acre  is  four  modii,  or  three,  he  fays,  may  be 
fufficient  j  whereas  we  fow  four  bufhels,  that  is  eight  modii,  tho  we  begin 
not  till  March,  and  of  vetches  we  fow  not  fo  many  as  the  Romans d. 

Of  SOWING  VETCHES. 

§.  82.  Palladius  fays,  vetches  fhould  be  fowed  as  early  in  the  morning  as 
the  dew  is  off,  and  fhould  be  covered  in  before  night,  for  otherwife  the 
moifture  that  falls  in  the  night  may  corrupt  and  deftroy  the  feed. 

Winter-  §-83-  Farmer  Elton  told  me,  it  was  agreed  to  be  bed;  to  fow  winter- 

fovved  dr°  and  vetches  dry  J  the  ground  could  not  be  too  dry  for  them  ;  he  faid  they  were  a 
e3y.  an  ticklifh  grain,  and  it  was  good  to  fow  them  early,  by  Michaelmafsj — but, 
faid  he,  I  once  fowed  them  when  it  was  fo  deep  in  wet  that  my  horfes  trod 
as  deep  as  the  plough  went,  being  loth  to  let  them  lie  ftill,  and  people  who 
came  by  thought  me  mad,  but  I  never  had  a  better  crop  of  vetches.— Three 
days  after  I  dined  with  Mr.  Whiftler,  and,  fpeaking  about  vetches,  I  faid  they 
were  a  ticklifh  grain  ;  yes,  faid  he,  but  they  need  not  be  fo,  if  people  pleafed  * 
for  I  was  told  it  by  a  wife  hufbandman  forty  years  ago,  and  have  found  it 
true,  that,  if  you  fow  vetches  very  early  and  dry,  you’ll  have  vetches  enough.— 
What,  by  Michaelmafs  would  you  have  them  fowed?  faid  I. — Ay,  faid  he,  by 
the  fir  ft  of  September  if  you  can  ;  the  winter  then  will  never  hurt  them  ; 
they  are  to  be  fowed  at  a  leifure-time,  when  the  ground  may  be  too  dry  for 
fowing  wheat. 

Tobefowed  Between  the  29th  of  Auguft  and  the  4th  of  September,  17195  I  ploughed 
and  fowed  to  vetches  eighteen  acres  of  a  barley-ftubble,  which  had  been 
fowed  to  corn  for  feveral  years  before :  the  whole  fummer  having  been  ex¬ 
ceeding  dry,  the  ground  ploughed  in  afhes,  and  had  no  moifture  to  bring  up 
the  corn  ;  I  chofe  however  to  fow  it  in  this  condition,  (tho  I  had  no  profpedt 
of  the  vetches  growing  without  rain)  becaufe  I  was  apprehenfive,  that,  if  rain 
came,  the  ground  might  fall  fo  flat,  and  fo  clofe  together,  that  I  fhould  not 
bury  the  vetches.  By  the  fourth  of  September  aforefaid  I  had  fowed  to 
vetches  another  field  of  fourteen  acres,  a  wheat-ftubble,  it  being  alfo  all  in 
duft.  After  fowing  I  trod  them  both  with  fheep.  Notwithftanding  this  great 
drowth,  yet  by  the  19th  of  September  the  vetches  in  both  thefe  fields  were 
come  up,  thick  enough  for  a  crop ;  fo  that  it  muft  be  concluded,  by  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September  there  is,  by  night,  a  coldnefs  and  moifture  in  the  aii, 
which°enters  the  earth,  fufficient  to  make  a  vetch  grow  barley  alfo  is  of  the 
fame  nature,  for  the  barley  by  this  time  came  up  very  thick  in  the  firft  men¬ 
tioned  field  among  the  vetches,  I  having  ploughed  in  the  barley-ftubble.— 
The  fowing  of  vetches  in  this  manner  fucceeded  to  admiration,  for,  as  they 
came  up  at  firft  extremely  well,  lo  they  held  their  own  all  the  winter,  and 

when  I  viewed  them  the  7th  of  June  (the  time  of  noting  this  obfervation)  the 

whole 
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whole  crop  flood  as  thick  on  the  ground  as  the  ground  could  well  bear,  info- 
much  that  it  was  not  only  the  moft  flourifhing  but  the  thickefl  crop  I  ever 
had;  for,  judging  from  their  thicknefs,  one  would  conclude  that  every  vetch 
took  root  and  grew. 

Mr.  Edwards  ploughed  for  vetches  about  feven  or  eight  days  within  Sep-  °r^orv*ant 
tember,  but  it  happened  to  be  fo  wet  he  could  not  fow,  nor  could  he  harrow  feafon,  to  be 
till  the  24th  of  October,  when  he  told  me  he  would  not  fow  them  till  to-  jowa  very 
wards  Candlemafs,  for  that  the  middle  time  of  fowing  vetches  (about  St.  Leo-  a  e’ 
nard)  was  the  worfl  of  all ;  he  allowed  the  early  fowing  was  the  befl ;  but, 
faid  he,  the  middle  fowing,  which  is  about  the  beginning  of  November,  and 
fo  on,  is  the  worfl,  becaufe  there  is  warmth  enough  in  the  earth  to  bring  up 
the  vetch,  which  will  in  all  likelihood  be  tender  when  the  frofl  comes,  and  fo 
be  cut  off  by  it,  whereas  what  is  fown  the  latefl,  fuppofe  before  Candlemafs, 
when  the  ground  is  cold,  will,  if  frofl  and  cold  weather  come,  lie  buried 
without  coming  up,  and  fo  take  no  harm.  This  to  me  feems  to  Hand 
to  reafon. 

§.  84.  I  have  found  by  experience,  that  it  is  not  good  to  fow  goar-vetches  fo  Seaton  of  fow- 
late  as  the  beginning  of  May ;  for  they  will  not,  if  it  fhould  prove  a  wet  cold  'vnJJ°ar* 
fummer,  come  to  a  good  growth  and  bulk,  and  yet  will  be  very  grofs  and 
fappy,  and  unfit  for  horfes,  efpecially  when  the  heat  of  the  fummer  is  going 
off,  as  towards  the  latter  end  of  Augufl ;  and,  if  you  defign  them  for  dry  fod¬ 
der,  they  will  be  fo  late  ripe,  that  their  grofsnefs  will  occafion  their  lying  out 
fo  long,  as  to  be  in  great  danger  of  being  fpoiled. 

§.  85.  At  autumn  (anno  1719)  I  was  fo  late  in  fowing  that  I  could  not  fow  Milch  ief  from 
winter-vetches  till  the  18th  of  October,  and  got  finifhed  by  the  24th. —  lervefches" 
The  feafon  was  too  wet,  and  the  ground  ploughed  and  harrowed  as  heavy,  wet  and  late, 
but  not  heavier,  than  we  generally  defire  it  fhould  for  wheat,  not  fo  wet  as 
to  tread  in  when  harrowed  ;  the  winter  continued  very  mild  to  the  beginning 
of  February,  when  there  came  a  little  frofl;  yet  the  vetches  never  thrived, 
but  looked  very  dwindling,  and  of  a  ruffet  colour,  which  I  imputed  to  their 
being  fowed  fo  wet,  and  fo  late  in  the  year :  I  believe,  tho’  the  ground  had 
been  as  wet  as  it  was,  they  had  not  fucceeded  fo  ill  had  they  been  fowed  five 
or  fix  weeks  earlier  ;  and  yet  this  ground  was  in  a  very  friable  condition,  not 
clay,  but  a  mixed  land,  and  lies  on  a  defcent  to  the  fouth-eafl.  The  vetches 
continued  in  an  unthriving  way  till  the  firfl  of  February,  when  a  hard  frofl 
came  with  an  eaflerly  wind,  which  held  for  a  month,  and  it  killed  the  whole 
crop  root  and  branch. 

§.  86.  If  a  ground  lies  aflope  to  the  north  or  well,  the  earlier  you  fow  it  Ground  flop, 
for  winter-corn  the  better ;  becaufe  in  Augufl  and  September  the  days  fhorten  be 
apace,  and  fuch  grounds  have  but  little  fun  then,  not  fo  much  as  to  make  flowed  early 
early- fown  corn  winter-proud ;  befides,  fuch  corn  will  ripen  the  fooner,  be- for  wmter' 
rore  the  fun  lofes  it’s  flrength  over  fuch  grounds  tire  following  fummer.— I  w“1* 
fowed  at  the  latter  end  of  September,  1702,  vetches  in  a  field  that  lies  from  the 
fun,  the  ground  being  alfo  poor ;  they  kept  blooming  to  the  lafl  of  Augufl, 
and  yet  were  very  fhort,  and  the  land  was  white  land.  I  fowed  wheat, 
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iuft  bv  the  raid  vetches,  after  Michaelmafs,  which  ripened  as  early  as  any ; 
C  then  the  ground  was  very  well  maintained,  which  muft  make  the 

r87“lf  vetches  be  dry  they  fow  two  bulhels  on  an  acre ,  if  fwelled  with 
beino-  moift  two  bufhels  and  an  half,  becaufe  they  take  up  more  room. 

Three  bulhels  of  winter- vetches  on  an  acre  is  more  than  is  commonly  fown, 
efoeciallv  on  white  land,  becaufe  they  generally  kid  well  on  fuch  land,  but  I 
think  three  bulhels  not  too  much  for  red  land,  becaufe  they  may  k.d  the  bet- 

i-pr  ■for  and  not  run  fo  mucin  to  In  dim#  « « 

Tofavefeed  *  88.’  It  is  good  to  have  fuch  plenty  of  winter-vetc  es,  as  to  e  a  e  ^ 
for  rowing  the  f  d  •  hafm  for  fowing  the  next  year  ;  becaufe  ^  is  be R  to  fow '  .th 
next  year.  *  ,  th  beginning;  of  September,  vetches  of  the  lame .  year  s  leea 

'■  b“yics  Ihe  Wirnern  oved  mild  as  ever  winter  did,  yet  in  March  they  were  all  dead, 

fo  big  ;  they  call  it  alfo  the  _ near  Hungerford,  that  I  had 

di:hrr:^ 

fo  well  e. 

Of  SOWING  TILLS. 

_  0  .  r„m  prux-Eafton  to  Holt  I  obferved  in  the  fat  ftrong  clay- 

Tills -  beft  on  §•  91,  Gon  g  Devifes  beans  on  one  ridge  of  land,  and  tills 

.oodW.  lands  between  Pewfey  and ^  Devtfe^ ^  beans  on  ^  ^ 

T  byways ton  fown'n  ligt  anSd  poir  land;  therefore  I  afked  a 
nils  had  tdways  °  wefi  on  fuch  land  j  he  faid,  the  ftronger  the 

farmer  I  met  whether  till  g  him  ifth  fowed  not  tills  on  two  earths, 

land  the  better  the  t  .  fnme times  tliev  did,  and  fometimes  on 

the  ground  being  fo  eavJ  *  Again  I  afked  him,  when  they  fowed  the 
one  earth,  as  the  land  wo  •  S  March  I  found  by  him  that  two 
Tinre  of  fow-  UUs ^he  ^  fowed  on  an  acre':  the  tills  on  that  land  were 

an  acre.  the  beft  I  ever  law.  ntrv-neoDle  where  tills  are  much  fowed. 

To  fow  barley  §•  92-  1  'Jfas  a<  V,I  C  i  ,  acrg  of  tills they  faid  it  would  ferve  the 

■with  tills.  to  fow  a  bufhel  of  barley  in  every  acre  or  tins  J  , 

tills  to  climb  up  by,  and  the  rudder  would  eafily  feparate  them.  ^ 


Iced. 


Vetches  two 
year  old  will 
.grow,  alfo 
peas. 
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k  01.  I  told  my  neighbouring  farmers  that  between  Pewfy  and  the  De-  Q^nrity 
vifes  in  mighty  ftrong  land,  they  fowed  two  bufhels,  and  two  bufhels  and  an. 
half  of  tills  on  an  acre.  They  replied,  it  muft  then  be  becaufe,  their  land 
being  fo  ftrong,  if  not  fowed  thick,  they  would  run  too  much  to  halm,  but 
in  poor  land  they  thought  a  bufhel  and  a  peck  on  an  acre  was  fufficient. 

Of  SOWING  GRASS-SEEDS. 

£  94.  That  feeds  will  not  grow  unhulled,  or  extra  cotyledones,  fee  the 
Experiments  made  by  Malpigius  in  beans,  lupines,  &c.  yet  quasre  ;  for  we 
know  hop-clover  unhooded  grows  well  j  but  then  that  hood  feemsthepod 
rather  than  the  rind  or  cotyledon,  the  rind  going  and  growing  with  the  feed 
Hill.  The  bran  or  cotyledon  is  taken  off  of  oatmeal  ;  quaere  of  that  there¬ 
fore,  and  whether  it  will  grow. 

&  or.  James  Younp-  my  tenant  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight  and  I  were  talking  of 
clover-feed :  he  faid,  he  had  been  acquainted  with  a  hufbandman  who  lived 
about  Guilford  in  Surry,  who  told  him,  the  method  of  fowing  it  there  was, 
after  the  barley  was  fowed,  to  roll  the  ground?  which  laid  it  lo  lmooth  that  the 
clover-feed  might  be  delivered  as  even  as  you  pleafed,  and  then  to  fow  it,  and 

give  it  a  tining-in.  ,  .  , 

§.  96.  My  bailiff,  who  was  many  years  a  farmer,  allures  me,  that  in  the 

hill-country  of  Wdltfhire  he  has  often  known  hop-clover  and  broad-clover- 
Xeed  fowed  with  wheat,  and  it  has  born  the  winter  very  well;  he  has  like- 
wife  fometimes  known  clover-feed  fowed  among  green  wheat  in  March, 
without  harrowing  it  in,  with  good  fuccefs. --Another,  a  Wilt  (hire  farmer,  told 
me  he  had  often  known  hop-clover  fowed  with  the  wheat  in  Wiltlhire,  and 
he  thought  it  the  beft  way,  efpecially  if  the  ground  was  out  of  heart,  for  then 
it  would  pay  better  than  taking  a  crop  or  two  of  corn  after  the  wheat ;  one 
gets  a  year’s  forwardnefs  of  the  clover  by  it.--- He  fays  likewife,  that  not  fai 
from  Puckfhipton,  where  the  ground  is  pretty  rich,  he  has  known  the 
hop-clover  fowed  a  month  after  the  barley,  left  it  fhould  prove  too  rank. 

§.  97.  In  September,  i7W»  ^  fowed  broad-clover-feed  with  my  wheat  on 
twenty-nine  acres  of  land  ;  I  dunged  about  feventeen  acres  of  it  with  cow 
and  horl'e-dung,  and  the  reft  with  the  fold,  or  with  pigeons-dung,  01  malt- 
duft  ;  I  laid,  I  believe,  near  forty  load  of  pot-dung  on  an  acre  :  it  proved 
an  exceeding  mild  winter,  with  a  cold  and  wet  fpring  and  fummer,  info- 
much  that  near  a  month  before  harveft  the  wheat  lodged  :  I  had  a  very  great 
crop  of  wheat,  yet,  notwithftanding  the  dunging,  and  the  mildnefs  of  tne 
winter,  and  the  frequent  rains  throughout  the  fpring  and  fummei,  tne  broad- 
clover  did  not  at  all  injure  the  wheat,  though  the  wheat-harveft  aid  not 
begin  till  the  20th  of  Auguft  ;  then  I  began  to  cut  this  wheat,  but  tne 
broad-clover  was  neither  rank  nor  high,  io  as  to  prejudice  the  wheat,  but 
feemed  rather  to  be  too  thin  fet  on  the  ground,  nor  had  it  made  any  effort 
towards  flowering  ;  yet  by  a  fortnight  alter  the  wheat  had  been  cut  the 
broad-glover  appeared  very  thick  on  the  ground,  even  io  as  in  many  places 
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to  be  matted  j  the  leaf  alfo  was  very  rank,  fat,  and  grofs,  notwithftanding 
much  natural  grafs  grew  up  with  it. — What  deferves  farther  to  be  obferved 
in  this  cafe  is,  that  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  the  wheat  came  up  fo  very  grofs, 
that,  for  fear  of  a  lodgment,  I  was  forced  to  put  my  whole  flock  into  it  for 
three  mornings  to  feed  it  down,  and  they  without  doubt  fed  on  the  young 
broad-clover  as  well  as  on  the  wheat,  yet  it  feems  fuch  feeding  did  the 
broad-clover  no  harm. 


Of  fowing 
broad -clover 
in  wheat  in 
fpring. 


§.  98.  The  10th  of  October  (anno  1720)  I  went  into  my  neighbour’s 
wheat-ftubble  to  view  the  broad-clover  he  had  fown  among  his  wheat  in  the 
preceding  fpring,  and  before  he  had  rolled  it. — He  was  of  opinion  it  fuc- 
ceeded  very  well. — I  found  the  broad-clover  to  have  come  up  very  thick, 
but  it  had  a  very  fmall  leaf,  and  was  lefs  fappy  than  my  broad-clover  fown 
when  I  fowed  the  wheat,  which  makes  me  conclude,  that  the  feed  fown  fo 
late  could  not  penetrate  with  it’s  root  into  the  ground  fo  well  as  mine,  nor 
find  nourifhment  and  maintenance  like  my  broad-clover  fown  with  the 
wheat,  when  the  ground  was  new  harrowed ;  therefore  it  is  my  opinion, 
that,  when  fpring  comes,  the  late-fown  feed  will  decline  and  fall  off. — I 
alfo  obferved  his  clover  thrived  better  where  the  ground  was  mere  clay  than 
where  it  was  a  mixed  earth  j  and  note,  this  had  been  a  very  wet  fpring  and 
fummer ;  otherwife,  fowing  his  clover  as  he  did,  he  would  have  had  but 


little  come  up. 

Broad -clover  §.  99.  This  harvefl:  (anno  1720)  farmer  Crapp  of  Afhmonfworth,  Hants, 

damages  bar-  affureci  me,  that,  it  having  been  a  wet  and  cold  fpring  and  fummer,  he 
fpring  and^  was  worfe  in  his  barley  by  40 1.  for  fowing  broad-clover  with  it ;  for  four  or 
fummer  fuc-  five  weeks  before  harvefl:  the  broad-clover  had  fo  eat  out  the  barley,  that  the 
ceeds.  ftraw  dwindled,  and  carried  no  fubftance,  and  the  barley  had  but  a  thin 
body,  and,  when  it  comes,  faid  he,  to  be  threfhed  on  the  floor,  it  will 
threfh  fo  heavy,  that  there  will  be  no  threfhing  it  out  for  the  broad-clover, 
which  will  deaden  the  ftroke  of  the  flail.— He  fays,  if  broad-clover  be  fow¬ 
ed  with  oats,  it  does  not  do  well  on  one  earth. 

Of  fowing  it  It  feems  to  me,  that,  fince  broad-clover  mull  be  fowed  in  good  firong 
with  rath-ripe  cjay_jan(j,  the  rath-ripe  barley  is  the  fitted  to  be  fowed  with  it,  becaufe  it 
alfo  requires  good  land,  but  more  efpecially  becaufe  it  will  be  early  ripe 
before  the  broad-clover  can  grow  to  that  height  as  to  prey  much  on  the 
barley,  or  fo  that  fwarths  of  it  mull  be  cut  with  the  barley,  which  may 
occafion  the  corn’s  lying  out  the  longer,  for  the  broad-clover  to  wither  ;  it 
will  alfo  be  cut  before  that  time  of  the  year,  when  the  dew  falls  in  great 
quantities  on  the  broad-clover-grafs,  which  would  prevent  the  barley  from 
being  dry  enough  to  be  houfed. 

Since  fo  much  has  been  faid  of  the  damage  that  broad-clover  often  does 
to  a  crop  of  barley,  for  the  better  fecurity  again  ft  fuch  evils,  it  feems  reafon- 
able  to  me,  to  lay  down  to  broad-clover  with  a  crop  of  oats  :  firft,  becaufe, 
being  fowed  earlier  with  oats  than  with  barley,  it  will  not  be  in  danger  of 
growing  fo  rank. — Secondly,  tho’  it  fhould  grow  rank,  it  will  not  prejudice 
the  oats  as  it  would  do  barley,  becaufe  oats  may  lie  abroad  a  week  after  they 
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are  cut,  and  take  rain  without  damage.— Thirdly,  the  ground  laid  down  to 
oats  is  commonly  in  a  poorer  condition  than  ground  laid  down  to  barley 
and  therefore  the  broad-clover  will  be  lefs  liable  to  grow  too  rank.-—  I 
Fourthly,  oats  are  generally  ripe  before  barley,  and  houfed  before  the  feed¬ 
ing  weather  of  autumn  comes,  cfpecially  on  the  latter-fown  barley,  which 
fets  the  broad-clover  a  growing,  and  makes  it  very  rank  before  the  barley 
can  be  cut.  J 

The  farmers  of  Wiltfhire  choofe  rather  to  fow  broad-clover  with  black 
or  white  oats  than  with  barley,  provided  the  ground  works  up  mellow,  and 
they  fay,  the  broad-clover  will  be  the  better  crop,  and  the  more  certainly 
fo,  for  being  fowed  fo  early  as  the  oat-feed-time,  nor  will  it  ever  hurt  the 
oats. 

One  of  them,  a  very  undemanding  man,  fpeaking  in  relation  to  his  fow-  This  whole 
ing  broad-clover  with  his  oats,  told  me,  that  he  always  dragged  them  in  f^ecT  “  in' 
with  their  country-drags  (which  are  not  fo  big  as  our’s,  and  have  fix  tinings  b?*.  under 
on  a  harrow)  and  this  he  does,  tho’  his  ground  had  been  ploughed  up  but theartic,e 
a  fortnight  before  j  but  he  commonly  fows  broad-clover  on  ground  plough-  KTfoft 
ed  io  long  before  as  Candlemafs,  which  never  will,  tho’  it  works  mellow,  paragi"aph 
fall  too  clofe  for  the  drags  to  tear  it. -  ’  ending  with 

§.  ioo.  Mi.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Short  Baily  of  Wiltfhire  difcourfing  with  to  tear  it _ is 

me  about  hop-clover-feed,  Mr.  Baily  allured  me,  that  having  once  two  or  rePeated  here- 
three  quarters  of  hop-clover-feed  by  him,  and  having  a  wheat-dubble,  ^hn°ponclover 
which  he  oblerved  the  following  ipnng  to  be  pretty  clear  of  weeds,  and  wheat-ftubble 
pretty  hollow,  he  flung  in  his  hop-clover-feed  without  harrowing  it,  and  wlthout  har* 
had  as  good  a  crop  as  at  any  other  time.  _  This  he  faid  on  an  occafion  I  o-ave  r°WinS* 
him,  by  faying,  I  would  tiy  an  experiment  on  my  fide-lands  by  fowing 
them  with  rye-grafs  at  fpring,  on  the  oat-ftubbles,  harrowing  them  in.  & 

§.  ioi.  A  noted  farmer,  near  Uphaven,  informed  me,  that  it  was  the  Cf  fowing 
bed  way  to  fow  hop-clover  with  French-grafs ;  that  he  fowed  feven  bufhels  hop'c'over, 
of  French-grafs  on  an  acre,  and  with  it  a  good  fprinkling  of  hop-clover  •  grafs 
the  advantage  of  which  was,  that  it  filled  up  thofe  fpaces  that  miffed  be-  * 
tween  the  French-grafs,  and  kept  down  the  weeds  till  fuch  time  as  the 
French-grafs  could  overcome  all. 

§.  102.  It  is  my  opinion,  that,  if  the  ground  works  light  and  fine,  of  fow, w 
French-grafs-feed  ought  to  be  fown  under  furrow,  becaufe  (as  I  have  elfe-  Frmch-gSf. 

where  obferved)  if  it  be  fown  on  furrow,  it  is  apt  not  to  be  healed. _ To  and  clover 

which  add,  that  French-grafs-feed  in  it’s  hulks,  being  very  prickly,  "is  not  underfuraWfc 
apt  as  the  harrows  move,  to  fall  deep  into  the  earth,  and  tho’  fallen  deep 
enough,  yet  by  means  of  the  prickles  which  catch  hold  of  the  earth,  it  is 
apt  to  be  harrowed  up  again. 

About  Crux-Eafton  the  farmers  think  they  cannot  fow  grafs-feed  too 
deep,  lowing  it  often  with  corn,  and  harrowing  it  in  afterwards ;  and  I  have 
known  hop-clover  mowed  for  feed,  which,  handing  too  long,  {battered,  and 
after  tne  grafs  was  mowed  wheat  was  fowed  under  furrow  ;  the  ground  was 
hariowed  fine,  and  die  hop-clover  came  up  with  the  wheat  as  thick  as  could 
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be  debited,  fo  that  I  am  fatisfied,  if  the  earth  be  light  at  top,  there  is  no 
danger  of  burying  it. 

March  the  12th  (anno  1707)  I  fowed  French-grafs-feed  under  fuirow  : 
no  rain  material  fell  till  the  22dof  May,  being  near  ten  weeks,  during 
which  time  the  fun  was  very  hot  with  dry  winds  and  cold  nights  :  in  this 
dry  time  I  often  fcratched  up  the  ground,  and  found  the  lobes  or  feed-leaves 
out  under  ground,  but,  tho’  fown  under  furrow,  at  a  perfedl  fland,  not  able 
to  advance  farther  without  rain,  and  before  rain  came,  the  feed-leaves  did 
a  little  languifh,  and  feem  to  have  fpent  their  flock  of  juice,  fo  that  I  began 
to  fear  the  crop  would  die  under  ground  ;  but  plenty  of  rain  coming,  I  did 
between  the  30th  of  May  and  the  third  of  June  obferve  the  feed-leaves 
eomino-  plentifully  out  of  the  ground,  which  was  near  thiee  months  after 
fown.  I  likewife  obferved  fome  oats,  fown  under  furrow  the  1 8th  of  March, 
Damage  from  appearing  the  firft  of  June;  — I  alfo  obferved  many  ftems  of  theie  French- 

worms.  grafs-feeds  to  be  bit  off  under  ground,  by  worms,  they  not  being  able  to  get 

food  above  ground  by  reafon  of  the  drought :  the  infers  of  the  field  are  a 
great  prejudice. 

Grafs-feed  §.  103.  Many  have,  fown  grafs-feeds  when  fallows  have  worked  wet,  and 
may  fail  by  kave  no  grafs,  which  might  as  well  happen  from  the  wetnefs  of  the 
wet'fallows.0  ground  as  the  badnefs  of  the  feed ;  for  if  barley,  which  carries  fo  ftrong  a 
blade,  can  hardly  get  through  ground  that  binds  by  wet,  how  fhould  it  be 
expected  of  grafs-feed  fo  fown,  the  blade  of  which  is  fo  much  weaker  and 
tenderer  ?  I  alledged  this  to  a  good  farmer  of  my  acquaintance  ;  he  leplied, 
that,  as  he  thought,  grafs-feed  could  not  fall  in  fo  deep  as  to  be  bound.  I 
anfwered  he  was  miftaken,  for  the  laft  tining  of  the  harrows  let  in  the 

grafs-feed  as  deep  as  the  firft  did  the  corn,  of  which  I  convinced  him  by  go¬ 

ing  out  and  digging  up  the  feed. 

Broad-clover,  §.  104.  I  hold,  that  in  the  hill-country,  broad-clover  ought  to  be  fowed 
&c.  to  be  thick,  becaufe  the  grafs  will  be  finer  for  fheep,  not  fo  grofs  as  otherwife  it 
fc>wntbick*  would  be,  and  conlequently,  if  rain  falls,  it  will  quickly  be  dry,  and,  if  rain 
fhould  not  fall,  the  hay,  when  mowed,  will  be  the  fooner  made  by  four 
or  five  days,  and  being  cut  in  its  juice  befoie  the  flower  dies,  it  will  not 
take  the  damage  that  it  would  do,  provided  it  was  cut  ripe. 

I  was  complaining  to  farmer  William  Sartain  of  Broughton  in  Wiltfhire 
that  my  broad-clover  at  Eaflon  was  very  four,  occafioned  by  the  coldnefs 

of  the  land. _ He  faid,  if  I  fowed  twenty  pound  of  broad-clover  on  an  acre 

inftead  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  I  fhould  find  it  the  fweeter  and  finer  for  it, 
and  it  might  be  farther  improved  in  fweetnefs,  if  I  fed  it  very  clofe,  and  did 
not  let  it  grow  to  any  height. 

In  difeourfe  with  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Short  Baily  of  Wiltfhire,  Mr. 
Randolph  highly  commended  the  fowing  all  grafs-feeds  in  a  greater  quantity 
than  was  pradtifed,  efpecially,  faid  he,  F  rench-grals-leed  ;  for,  if  it  be  not 
fowed  thick,  if  a  hot  fummer  comes,  it  will  burn,  and  other  grades,  if  they 
be  not  fowed  thick,  will  grow  grofs,  and  then,  if  at  mowing-time  a  difficult 
feafon  fhould  come,  the  crop  muft  fland  till  it  is  a  little  over-ripe  before  it 

be 


be  cut,  and  fo  it  will  lofe  it’s  goodnefs,  whereas,  had  it  been  fine  by  means  of 
lowing  thick,  it  would  take  little  damage.  —  In  Wiltshire  they  generally  fow 
three  or  four  bufhels  of  rye-grafs-feed  upon  an  acre,  and  Mr.  Raymond 
advifed  me  by  all  means  to  fow  no  lefs  than  three  bufhels  of  hop-clover  on 
an  acre  j  for,  faid  he,  if  you  fow  but  two  bufhels,  you  will  find  abundance 
of  vacancies,  which  would  have  carried  grafs,  had  the  feed  been  dropped 
there,  the  vacancy  not  being  for  want  of  ffrength  in  the  land,  but  becaufe 
it  had  no  feed  fell  in  it. 

§.  105.  Seeds  or  kernels  that  are  conical,  as  much  as  I  have  obferved, 
have  their  root  and  fpear  at  the  narrow  end,  whereby,  when  they  fall, 
that  end  inclines  moil  to  the  ground  f. 

EXPERIMENTS  on  the  GROWTH  of  SEEDS. 

§.  106.  I  had  often  obferved  in  the  fpring-time,  when  the  blades  of  bar¬ 
ley  firfl  began  to  fhoot  out  of  the  ground,  dewy  drops  Handing  every  morning 
on  the  points  of  the  blades,  even  when  the  grafs  of  the  field,  which  was  run 
into  leaf,  had  fome  mornings  no  dew  thereon  ;  this  made  me  believe  they 
proceeded  not  from  the  delcending  or  circumambient  vapours  of  the 
air,  but  from  juices  drawn  up  by  the  roots,  which  palled  upwards  through 
the  tubes  and  ilfued  out  at  the  top,  which  according  to  my  conjecture  was 
true,  as  appears  by  this  experiment  I  made. — I  took  a  pot  of  fine  garden- 
mold,  and  placed  it  in  my  fludy  the  earth  was  but  moderately  moifl,  and 
I  put  into  it  a  handfull  of  barley  ;  when  the  barley  fhot  up  about  half  an 
inch  or  an  inch,  at  the  end  of  the  points  appeared  the  faid  pearly  drops ;  I 
wiped  them  all  off,  and  carefully  took  up  half  a  dozen  of  the  blades  of  bar¬ 
ley  by  the  roots,  then  with  a  pair  of  fciffars  cut  off  the  roots  clofe  to  the 
grains  of  corn,  and  covered  them  in  the  fame  earth  again  ;  the  next  day  I 
looked  on  the  blades,  and  found  the  pearly  drops  of  water  fettled  on  the 
blades  as  before  ;  but  on  the  tops  of  thofe  blades,  whofe  fibrous  roots  I  had 
cut  off,  not  the  leafl  moiflure  appeared,  though  the  blades  continued  in  a 
good  verdure  through  the  moiflure  of  the  earth  they  were  put  in ;  this  fhews 
plainly,  thofe  watery  globules  are  not  collected  from  the  moiflure  of  the 
outward  air,  but  from  the  juices  drawn  upwards  from  the  roots.  I  again 
wiped  off  the  faid  drops,  and  within  three  hours  after  found  the  tops  of  the 
blades  were  fupplied  with  frefh  drops,  which  trickle  down  the  flalks  when 
they  fwell  to  fuch  a  bulk  as  to  break,  and  again  foon  renew  themfelves. 
This  experiment  was  made  in  a  mild-time  in  December.  From  hence  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  moiflure  mufl  hold  proportion  to  the  roots ;  and  it  gave  me  far¬ 
ther  occafion  of  admiring  the  wifdom  of  God  in  this  appointment ;  for  ob- 
ferving  that  thefe  exfudations  are,  as  foon  as  the  fharp-pointed  blade  appears, 
continually  fent  forth,  we  may  ground  our  judgment  on  reafon  and  proba- 
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bility,  that  this  moifture  immediately  begins  to  difcharge  .tfelf,  as  foon  as 
the  {pear  is  fhot  thro'  the  end  of  the  barley-corn,  which  foftens  the  earth 
upwards,  as  the  blade  puthes  forwards,  and  facilitates  the  eafy  paffage  of  the 
fpPear:  I  conjefture  it  is  the  fame  in  all  the  graffy  fharp-pointed  plants  for 
the  fame  reafon.  The  roots  of  corn  and  beans  alfo  terminate  in  a  (harp 
point  as  they  tend  downwards,  and,  feeing  it  is  fo  in  the  fpires 
which  afcend,  I  do  very  prefumptively  fufpe<ft,  that  there  is  a  continua  ex- 
fudation  of  a  moift  liquor  from  the  points  of  the  roots,  to  moiften  and 
foften  the  earth  before  them,  the  more  to  facilitate  the  roots  penetrating 

downwards,  as  it  helps  the  blade  to  pufh  upwards. 

A  cold  foil  5.  1 07.  Tho'  this  laft  fummer  (anno  1711)  was  a  dry  dimmer,  yet  it  was 

viiu  noi  ripen  t  a  j10t  furnmcr  by  any  means :  I  malted  barley  in  November  which  ha 

“'was. for  taken  no  wet  in  harvefting,  and  was  feemingly  very  dry  and  hard:  I  won- 
Sd  dered  to  find  in  every  handfull  I  took  in  the  malt-floor  at  leaft  one  hundred 

Experiment  .  that  did  not  come  ;  I  ftayed  till  it  came  round  to  the  kiln,  and  then 

111  arty‘  t0ok  twenty  of  the  grains  which  did  not  lprout  with  root,  and  put  them  tie 

third  of  November  into  a  flower-pot  with  very  good  mold,  and  fet  the  pot  in 
mv  ftudy.  Mr.  Raymond  came  to  fee  me,  and,  he  being  prefent,  on  the  13th 
I  opened  the  earth  in  the  pot,  and  found  fourteen  barley-corns  of  the  twenty 
had  put  forth  roots,  but  had  not  fpeared :  the  other  fix  had  not  in  the  lealt 
made  any  proffer  towards  putting  forth  a  root,  which  I  concluded  were  dead 
corns.  From  hence  we  may  eafily  judge  how  my  land,  being  cold  in  nature, 
and  coldly  fituated,  ripens  not  barley  to  perfection  but  in  the  hotted  fum- 
mers  and  that  this  barley,  which  came  not  till  nine  days  after  it  had  been 
taken  from  the  laft  floor,  would  have  proved  very  coarfe  and  edge-grown 
barley,  had  it  been  fown  in  the  field ;  it  alfo  feems  plain  from  hence,  that 
not  only  when  the  barley  takes  wet  in  harveft,  and  is  cold  by  reafon  01  a  wet 
fummer,  but  even  in  all  but  the  very  hotteft  fummers  our  barley  fhould  be 

fweated  on  the  kiln  in  order  for  malting. 

It  is  now  further  to  be  obferved,  that  the  very  fame  barley,  out  of  the 
fame  field,  and  of  the  fame  goodnefs  with  the  twenty  grains  abovementioned, 
and  which  alfo  had  not  taken  wet  in  harveft,  after  the  floors  had  been  iea- 
foned  with  drying  off  two  kilns,  did  fo  far  root,  that  out  of  a  handfull  of  it, 
when  it  had  fo  paft  the  floors  as  to  be  within  a  week  of  the  kiln,  1  did  not 
find  above  thirty  grains,  which  did  not  fhew  a  root.  Note,  it  is  to  e  un- 
derftood,  that  by  drying  off  two  kilns,  and  carrying  the  malt  through 
the  floors,  the  floors  and  houfe  had  been  fo  warmed,  which  is  very  fenfible 
to  the  fmell  and  feel,  that  thereby  the  vegetative  powers  01  the  barley  were 
forwarded  and  more  exerted  by  fuch  heat ;  this  experiment  ftil  fliews  how 
wrong  it  is  to  fow  fuch  barley,  efpecially  in  a  cold  ground  and  cold  country,  to 
the  growing  of  which  warmth  is  more  neceflary  ;  and  tho  ,  as  I  obferved,  moil 
of  this  barley  did  come,  yet  much  of  it  did  lie  fo  many  days  backward,  that  it 
might  be  doubted  whether  it  would  make  above  half  malt ;  it  is  to  be  believed 
thereforeit  might  prove,  ifit  came  up  in  cold  land,  an  uftilago  or  burnt  ear.—  r  tom 
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hence  I  conclude,  that  wheat,  if  it  handles  cold  and  heavy,  will  do  better  the  Inference  that 
earlier  it  is  fowed,  whilft  the  feafon  is  warm;  for  if  fowed  late,  by  reafon  of  it’s 
own  innate  coldnefs,  it  will  grow  much  worfe,  and  be  longer  coming  up  ;  cold  foil,  are 
from  hence  I  alfo  conclude,  that  peas  cold  or  black  by  reafon  of  a  wet  har-  fe°td§c0°dn[^ 
veft,  and  cold  oats,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  fowed  in  cold  land.  be  fowed 

§.  108.  I  took  nineteen  grains  of  barley  out  of  a  heap  that  pall  the  floors  early, 
of  my  malt-houfe,  and  was  to  be  dryed  off  in  a  week’s  time,  which  made  no  tree's  ofvir- 
fhew  of  a  root,  and  on  the  17th  of  November  I  put  them  into  a  flower- pot  cue  in  the  fta- 
of  earth  ;  I  obferved  three  of  them  had  fhot  blades  in  five  days  time  above  the  minaot  feeds* 
earth,  and  on  the  27th  of  November,  which  was  ten  days  after  I  had  put 
them  in  earth,  I  took  them  out,  and  found  four  more  grains  were  fpeared 
under  ground,  and  had  not  yet  appeared,  the  fpears  being  fhort ;  and  I  found 
the  ten  remaining  grains^  rooted  with  four  or  five  roots,  but  not  fpeared,  as 
yet  appearing ;  but  on  opening  the  rind  found  the  fpears  alive,  and  that  they 
had  run  near  the  length  of  the  grain  under  the  rinds:  thefe  infiances  plainly 
fhew  the  different  degrees  of  virtue  in  the  ftamina  of  feeds,  and  how  far  fome 
fiay  behind  others,  which  muft  be  of  ill  confequence  when  grain  of  the  mod 
perfection  is  not  fown,  efpecially  when  fuch  indifferent  feed  is  committed  to 
cold  ground  in  a  cold  clime. 

§.  109.  In  order  to  make  a  fuller  experiment  of  this  matter,  I  tried  diffe-  A  farther  ex¬ 
rent  grains  from  different  foils.  fte^the  ne- 

February  8th  1711,  I  put  into  a  flower-pot  two  hundred  grains  of  black  ceffity  of  fow- 
Toland-oats,  marked  numb.  8. — The  fame  day  I  put  into  a  flower-pot  twoingg°od 
hundred  grains  of  Eafton-oats,  marked  numb.  9.— March  16th  both  thefe  and  |r0a^  aaig00(j 
the  Eafton-oats  were  come  up  an  inch  in  fpear ;  by  the  eye  I  could  difcern  no  foil, 
difference  in  the  number  of  each  come  up ;  (they  feemed  to  be  all  come  up  ; 
viz.  two  hundred  of  each)  but,  on  examining  with  the  eye  only,  it  was  plainly 
difcoverable  that  the  Poland -oat  came  up  with  the  ftronger  fpear,  and  March  continuation 
27th,  after  both  forts  of  oats  had  been  fome  days  in  blade  and  leaf,  it  was  as  of  experi- 
dilcernable,  that  the  leaf  of  the  Poland-oat  was  fomewhat  broader  than  the 
leaf  of  the  Eafton-oat,  and  the  ftem  proportionably  ftronger.  •  ceming  feed. 

February  8th  1711,  I  put  into  a  pot  two  hundred  grains  of  barley,  being 
very  coarfe,  cold,  and  thin  corn,  marked  numb.  5. —  And  in  another  pot  two 
hundred  grains  of  Weftover  barley,  marked  numb.  6. —  And  in  a  third  pot  two 
hundred  grains  of  my  beft  barley  from  the  down,  marked  beft,  B.  numb.  7. 

March  1 3th  there  appeared  but  five  of  numb.  5,  in  blade,  whereas  of  the 
Weftover  and  my  beft  barley  appeared  half  an  inch  above  ground  almoft  all 
that  were  fowed. 

March  18th  of  the  worft  barley  appeared  as  near  as  I  could  reckon  eighty- 
five  blades. — Of  Weftover  barley  I  told  above  double  the  number,  which 
being  thick  I  could  not  eafily  count  right,  but  believe  very  near  the  whole  two 
hundred  grains  were  in  blade. —  Of  my  beft  barley  I  believe  I  might  not  have 
by  thirty  blades  fo  many  as  there  were  of  the  Weftover  : — it  was  alfo  manifeft 
that  many  more  of  the  blades  of  the  Weftover  barley,  and  my  beft  barley,  had 
from  time  to  time  dew-drops  on  them  than  had  the  blades  of  the  coarfe  bar- 

Q^_2  ley; 
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lev-  alfo  the  drops  of  the  former  were  larger— I  could  alio  eafily  difcern,  if  I 
looked  attentively,  that  the  Weftover  barley  carried  a  broader  blade  than  my 
bed:  barley,  tho  my  beft  barley  feed  feemed  as  full  bodied  as  the  Weftover. 

March^27th  I  opened  the  three  pots  of  barley,  and  was  furprized  to  fee 
how  the  Weftover-barley  and  my  beft  had  ftruck  roots  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  the  tap-roots  were  above  eight  inches  in  length  and  had  matted 
in  the  bottom,  wanting  depth  to  ftnke  deeper ;  moft  oftheroots  of  the  Weft¬ 
over  barley  had  ftruck  feven,  eight,  and  nine  roots ;  my  beft  barley  did  n 
often  run  to  feven  and  eight  fibres  or  roots,  but  more  frequent  than  the  Weft¬ 
over  to  five  or  fix. — The  coarfe  barley  very  rarely  run  to  feven  or  eight  but 
more  commonly  to  four  and  five;_and  I  commonly  obferved  fome  of  the 

collateral  fibres  or  roots  to  be  very  fhort.  ^  nA 

From  all  the  experiments  I  have  made  by  lowing  wheat,  barley,  oats,  an 
peas  in  flower-pots  within  doors,  I  have  found  that,  though  the  earth  was 
Hch  and  well  moiftened  when  1  firft  put  the  corn  m  yet  aU  the  find  grams 
would  haften  up  to  fpindle  with  a  maiden  fpear,  without  tillowing  ,  wine  1 
/hews  that  when  ground  of  the  field  wants  either  ftrength,  thio  Pove‘'ty> 
convenient  air  and  moifture,  it  will  do  the  like,  and  when  corn  in  the  field 
does  fo,  it  is  a  certain  fign  of  fome  deficiency  ;  for  the  tillowing  of  plants  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  redundancy  of  humours,  or  a  good  quick  air  that  agitates  them, 
whereby  the  maiden  (lock  being  not  fufficient  to  receive  the  vegetable  juices, 
there  muft  bean  irruption  into  collateral  branches  -!  cannot  but  m  a  grea 
meafure  impute  the  abovefaid  defects  in  the  feeds  I  fowed  in  t.ie  pots  m  my 
ftudy  to  the^ want  of,  and  the  ftagnation  of  the  air ;  becaufe  the  earth,  when 
I  examined  it,  did  not  feem  lo  very  and  and  exhaufted  of  juices,  but  th 
the  Plants  might  have  better  flouri/hed,  confidermg  the  goodnefs  of  the  mold  - 
But  I  believe  the  collateral  branches  to  be  as  perfeft  as  the  maiden  plant  in  the 
feed ;  and  this  vegetation  to  be  no  new  formation,  but  an  extenfion  of  par,s 

“'I;  the  experiments  I  have  made  therefore  cf  lowing  corn  in  pots  of  earth 
were  within  doors,  where  it  feems  to  me,  for  want  of  motion  of  titanic 
quick  fucceflion  of  it,  the  juices  ftagnate  in  the  plants,  and  are  not  pulhe 
to  tillow,  but  run  to  fpindle,  and  as  by  the  experiments  of  malting  barley, 
which  in  windy  weather,  when  the  air  is  plentmillv  forced  into  the  bodies 

of  plants,  runs  out  to  root  and  to  fpire  in  a  hafty  manner,  I  doubt  not  but, 

g  Of  the  frreat  quantity  of  air  contained  in  vegetables,  and  it’s  various  ufes,.  fee  the  ar- 
..  Air  and  Seed  in  Mr.  Miller’s  ditftionary.—  Lettice-feed,  that  was  fown  in  the  glafs- 
air  Dump  which  was  exhaufted  and  cleared  from  all  air,  grew  not  at  all  in 

receiver  of  the  P  P»  f  ,  r  ree(j  that  was  fown  at  the  fame  time  in  the 

eight  days  ,  an  half  in  that  lime;  but,  the  air  being 

rPe"  ,a'r’,be^„.v  receiver  tfe  feed  pew  up  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  inches  in  the 
bee  one  week  bwhe^  feeds  ^packer!  up  for  exportation,  great  care  fhould  be  taken, 
lhat  they  are  not  (hut  up  too  clofely  from  the  air,  which  is  abfoititely  neceflary  to  mamtain 

*  beei'fcnt  K5'  in  fealed  up  bottles  would  not  grow  when  fown.  ^ 
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when  I  can  make  the  experiments  of  fowing  com  (as  before  within  doors) 
in  pots  of  earth  placed  out  in  the  air  in  the  month  of  April,  when  the  earth 
fhall  be  the  fame,  the  water  which  waters  both  fort  of  pots  be  rain,  the  inlet 
of  the  foutherly  fun  through  the  glafs  window  the  fame  portion,  and  the 
warmth  within  doors  rather  greater,  I  fhall  then  better  difcover  the  beneficial 
powers  of  air  to  plants,  by  comparing  the  difference;  from  whence  juft  re¬ 
flections  may  alfo  arife  of  how  great  confequence  falubrious  and  plentiful  hau- 
ftus’s  of  it  muft  be  to  our  human  bodies. 

§,  no.  It  is  a  difficult  talk  to  unfold  and  afcertain  the  complicated  princi-  Ofvegetation 
pies  of  vegetation  (as  they  are  more  or  lefs  in  all  forts  of  earth,  and  as  they  in  Seneralt- 
not  only  quicken  or  impregnate  the  feed,  but  carry  it  on  through  all  it’s  gra¬ 
dations,  of  woody,  leafy,  flowery,  and  fruit  fubftances)  fo  as  to  know  how 
to  proportion  them,  or  fay  in  what  manner  and  proportion  they  aft  and  per¬ 
form  their  feveral  offices. 

For  though  experiments  have  been  made  of  nitre,  blood,  foot,  &c.  all 
which  have  been  found  great  forcers,  fo  as  to  bring  forward  the  leaves  and 
branches  of  a  plant,  yet  it  may  be  the  flowers  or  fruit,  either  in  bulk  or 
number,  may  not  equally  fucceed  by  fuch  mangonifm  ;  few  I  believe  having 
had  the  patience  to  make  an  exaCt  experiment  throughout  the  aforefaid 
courfes  of  vegetation,  or  if  they  have,  they  may  not  have  rightly  confidered 
what  other  mixtures  there  are  in  the  earth  wherewith  thefe  menffruums 
may  co-operate. 

To  make  a  juft  experiment  of  this  kind,  I  conceive  the  naturalift  ought  to 
take  earth  very  much  emaciated  by  hard  ploughing  (if  it  were  reduced  to  a 
caput  mortuum  it  would  be  much  the  better)  and  to  lay  fome  loads  of  it  in 
different  heaps  apart,  and  to  impregnate  each  heap  with  a  different  and  moft 
Ample  manure,  and  by  equal  meafure,  and  then  to  plant  it  with  the  fame 
feeds  ;  it  would  be  alfo  proper  that  one  heap  of  this  earth  fhould  be  left  in 
it’s  natural  ftrength,  and  feed  fowed  in  it,  to  fee  the  difference. 

I  fhould  alfo  propofe  that  many  parcels  of  the  fame  earth  were  taken  out  ot 
a  corner  where  the  plough  cannot  come  to  ftir  it  up  and  impoverifh  it,  and 
that  the  fame  experiments  were  repeated,  and  a  trial  made  as  before  what  %■ 
parcel  of  this  earth  could  do  by  it’s  own  virtue ; 

Alfo,  that  in  the  like  parcels  of  earth  different  mixtures  were  made  and 
blended  together  of  the  faid  menftruums,  in  order  to  fee  the  fuccefs  of  fuch 
compofitions ; 

And  when  all  this  is  done,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  anticipate  the  event,  I 
may  venture  to  pronounce  the  project  will  be  in  a  great  meafure  fruitlefs;  for 
though  by  this  means  may  be  in  a  great  meafure  difcovered  what  are  fpurs  to 
nature,  and  what  will  produce  the  defired  increafe,  yet  to  transfer  fuch  dis¬ 
coveries  into  tlie.  courfe  of  hufbandry  will  be  impracticable,  by  reafon  of  the 

expence, 


Seeds  being  hung  up  a  year  in  bags,  and’  others  from  the  fame  parcel  being  kept  a  year 
in  bottles  fealed  hermetically,  the  former  when  town  grew  well,  but  none  of  the  latter' 
came  up. 
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expence,  nor  will  it  explain  and  difcover  the  principles  of  vegetation,  as  to  the 
caui'e,  fo  as  to  make  a  perfon  the  wifer,  though  we  know  whereby  to  give 
the  production  ;  becaufe  I  conceive  thefe  menftruums  taking  in  with  them 
the  latent  and  concurrent  powers  and  virtues  of  the  air,  earth,  water,  fun,  and 
temperament  of  foil  with  which  they  are  blended  and  digefted,  make  a  certain 
union  and  texture  lb  incorporated  and  interwoven,  that  they  are  not  eafily  fe- 
parable  (unlefs  by  fire)  from  whence  refults  a  third  principle,  or  quinta  effen- 
tia,  which  performs  thefe  mighty  wonders  of  nature  ;  fo  that  from  thefe 
happy  mixtures  does  arife  a  fpecifick  which  God  wills  (hall  do,  and  therefore 
does  thefe  great  things. 

Wherefore  by  experience  we  fay  of  principles  in  vegetation  with  phyficians 
in  medicaments,  that,  as  fuch  and  fuch  fimples  are  of  themfelves  profitable 
towards  curing  particular  diftempers,  fo  when  taken  in  compofition  (as  Syden¬ 
ham  profeffes)  their  efficacy  is  much  greater. 

This  vegetable  balfam,  tho’  fo  difficult  to  fay  wherein  it  confifis,  yet  it  may 
be  averred,  is  as  eafily  to  be  feen  as  underftood ;  for  tho’  almoft  as  lubtil  as  a 
phantom,  yet  it’s  marks  are  eafily  difcovered  to  the  diligent  huffiandman  con- 
verfant  about  arable  land  :  we  can  eafily  perceive  by  the  different  colour  of 
our  land  (as  it  turns  up  under  the  plough)  whether  it  has  born  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  crops,  and  how  in  proportion  the  virtue  is  gone  out  of  it ;  and 
as  fenfible  we  are  by  it’s  reft,  and  lying  to  pafture,  how  with  it’s  vigour  it  re¬ 
news  alfo  it’s  colour ;  we  do  not  better  lee  and  know  when  the  plumb  or  grape 
is  covered  with  or  has  loft  it’s  bloomy  blue,  than  we  know  by  the  colour 
the  fertility  of  our  foil,  which  colour  arifes  from  the  principles  before  in¬ 
timated,  of  dung,  air,  fire,  earth,  &c.  mingled  together,  which  by  often 
fowing  are  abforbed  into  the  corn  in  too  liberal  a  manner  to  be  renewed  by  a 
daily  recruit  from  thofe  elements. 

Caufe  of  good  m.  There  is  one  thing  not  eafily  reconcileable,  and  which  may  well 
land’s foon  re-  afyorq  matter  0f  fpeculation  to  the  curious,  which  is,  that  very  good  earth, 
ftrengtlf,  and  tho’  exhaufted  never  fo  much  with  ploughing  (fo  that  it  will  not  bear  a 
bad  land  not  cr0p  of  corn)  yet  will  in  a  few  years  recover  by  reft  ;  whereas  land  poor 
doing  it.  py  nature>  anq  yet  capable  of  bearing  as  good  a  crop  as  the  land  good  by 
nature,  when  it’s  ftrength  was  at  loweft  by  being  over-wrought  by  the 
plough,  lhall  make  but  a  very  ordinary  improvement  in  proportion  to  the 
other  land,  and  never  exceed  a  certain  fecundity,  which  is  it’s  ne  plus  ultra  ; 
and  yet  both  thefe  foils  equally  exhaufted  one  would  think  ftarted  fairly  to¬ 
gether,  and  ftood  on  equal  terms  and  advantage  of  imbibing  the  aforefaid 
elements,  and  thefe  are  all  the  materials  and  talents  they  have  to  improve 
from. — I  am  at  a  lofs  what  folution  or  tolerable  account  can  be  given  of  this 
phenomenon,  unlefs  I  fay,  the  earth,  which  was  good  by  nature,  confiding 
of  a  juft  and  happy  texture  of  parts,  fitted  by  a  due  continuity  and  unity 
to  receive  the  aforefaid  elements,  and  yet  not  fo  clofe  as  to  retain  and  im- 
prifon  the  watery  and  firey  parts  till  they  putrify  and  corrupt,  but  till  by  a 
kind  fermentation  the  fpirituous  parts  are  converted  into  fixed  falts,  do  then 
let  through,  and  fuffer  the  faeces  to  be  waffied  away,  or  to  be  purified  by 
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the  continual  free  accefs  of  the  elements ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the 
abovementioned  poor  land,  either  by  too  fhridt  a  bond  of  union,  (as  clays, 
before  they  are  friable  by  art)  are  too  compact  and  confolidated  to  admit 
the  benign  influences  of  the  elements,  or  elfe  they  retain  and  imprifon  the 
immiffions,  till,  for  want  of  ventilation  and  circulation,  the  Stagnating  juices 
grow  four  and  acid,  and,  by  reafon  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  earth  they  are  (hut 
up  in,  are  not  capable  of  a  fufficient  fermentation  to  be  converted  into  fixed 
vegetable  falts. 

The  other  fort  of  poor  land,  which  being  once  impoveriflied  is  a  long 
time  before  it  recovers,  runs  into  a  contrary  extream,  viz.  that  of  too  loofe 
and  light  a  mold,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  perfon  under  a  dyfentery, 
who  has  no  retentive  faculty ;  through  this  the  nourishment  pafles  with 
that  precipitation  as  not  to  abide  long  enough  to  receive  a  fermentation  ;  but 
the  fpirits,  and  all  the  fat  fubftance  received  is  waShed  away  and  carried 
downwards  undigefted,  and  fo  fuch  ground  can  receive  but  flow  recruits  from 
the  elements. 

Or  Shall  we  fay,  the  recruit  good  land  receives,  after  it  is  impoverished, 
feems  in  a  good  meafure  to  arife  from  the  effluvia  of  the  layers  or  beds  of 
earth,  many  feet  deep,  which  are  exhaled  into  the  upper  furface,  and  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun  converted  into  fixed  falts ;  for  generally  the  better  and 
richer  the  upper  coat  of  the  foil  is,  the  lower  veins  of  earth  are  in  fome  pro¬ 
portion  anfwerable  and  correspondent  thereto.. 
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§.  i.  "TT  Cannot  find,  as  I  obferved  before,  by  any  of  the  Roman  writers,  No  roller  a- 
j[  that  they  ufed  a  roller  in  their  husbandry,  but  only  a  crates,  that  is,  mon§  the  an' 
a  hurdle  or  flat  timber,  to  draw  over  their  corn,  to  level  the  ground,  See 
Columella,  lib.  2.  cap.  18. 

§.  2.  In  Spain,  after  their  fummer-corn  is  Sown,  a  horfe  draws  a  broad  The  SpanifL 
board  of  about  ten  foot  long,  a  boy  Standing  on  the  board,  and  driving  over 
the  corn,  which  Serves  inStead  of  a  roller.  tient  crates.. 

Whereas  above,  the  long  plank  is  defcribed  to  be  drawn  as  a  roller, 

Lord  Pembroke  rectified  my  notion,  and  told  me,  that  the  plank  is  drawn 
at  length  after  the  horfe,  as  he  has  feen  it ;  for,  Said  he,  otherwife  a  horfe 
could  not  draw  it,  and  this  way  there  is  an  equal  weight  on  the  earth  for 
the  Space  the  board  covers,  as  there  is  on  the  breadth  of  earth  covered  by  a 
roller,  whereas,  had  the  plank  covered  the  earth,  and  been  drawn  the  fame 
way  as  a  roller,  it  would  be  too  light  to  Signify  any  thing. 

§.  3.  Treading  wheat,  after  it  is  Sowed,  by  folding  Sheep  on  it,  is  allowed  Treading 
to  make  it  clofer  than  rolling  it,  in  regard  rolling  only  lays  the  ridge  of  the WU1 
furrow  flat,  but  the  Sheep’s  feet  find  every  little  hollow  place,  and  tread  it  1 
clofea 

1  aSk.ed:. 
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1  afked  Ml*.  Edwards  whether  the  farmers  in  Lcicefterfhire  rolled  both 
barley  "and  oats  ;  he  faid,  yes,  they  always  did,  and  wheat  too,  except  they 
folded  it,  but  he  never  knew  them  roll  peas.— I  afked  him  why  they  rolled 
not  the  wheat  they  folded ;  he  faid,  becaufe  that  needed  it  not,  for  the  fold 
trod  it  harder  than  a  roller  could  prefs  it,  for  which  reafon  they  endeavour, 
as  much  as  they  can,  to  fold  on  the  light  land.  He  faid  a  roller  could  not 
be  too  heavy,  tho’  it  was  as  much  as  five  hoifes  could  draw  ;  that  the  land 
by  o-ood  rolling,  if  there  wanted  rain,  bore  the  hot  weather  much  the 
better ;  the  roller  alfo  broke  the  clods,  and  made  way  for  the  corn  to  come 

up  through  them.  £ 

^  4  If  corn  be  come  up,  and  then  rolled  with  a  very  heavy  roller,  the  five 

or  fix  horfes  that  draw  it,  going  all  in  a  line,  and  treading  in  each  other's 
fteps,  often  bruife  and  hurt  the  corn  very  much,  for  which  reafon  it  is  ad- 
vifeable  to  draw  fuch  a  roller  with  horfes  on  bread,  fide  by  fide. 

s  c  They  are  forced  to  make  ufe  of  very  heavy  rollers  in  our  hill- 
country  to  roll  over  the  flints  among  the  barley  and  oats,  otherwife  there 
would  be  no  mowing  them  ;  they  often  ufe  them  likewife  in  March  to  prefs 

the  ground  fomewhat  clofer  to  the  corn. 

k  6.  Major  Liver  fays,  he  rather  approves  of  two  rollers,  that  may  be 
drawn  by  three  horfes  apiece,  than  one  heavy  one  that  requires  fix  j  for, 
faid  he  the  light  ones  make  double  the  dilpatch  j  befides,  if  the  great  roller 
be  ufed  in  clover-grafs  it  will  be  apt  to  bruife  the  bulbous  root  too  much, 
andifufedon  corn-ground,  tho’  never  fo  dry,  (whereon  it  will  do  moft 
good)  the  horfes  will  break  it  up  fo  much  with  their  heels  in  draining,  that 
it  will  not  be  healed  again  by  the  roller  s  coming  over  it.  .  . 

As  it  is  of  great  confequence  in  the  hill-country,  at  feed-time,  in  dry 
feafons,  to  break  in  the  earth  after  the  fown  corn,  the  fame  day  it  is  fown, 
with  a  couple  of  harrows,  fo  I  think  it  is  of  as  great  confequence  that  a 
roller  or  a  couple  of  a  fmall  fize,  fuch  as  one  horfe,  or  two  at  moft  may 
draw5  be  kept  in  readinefs,  to  fettle  the  mellow  and  hollow  earth  clofe  to 
the  roots  of  the  corn,  without  comprefling  it  too  clofe  ;  for  tho’  corn  loves 
to  lie  eafy  it  loves  alfo  that  the  earth  fhould  lie  clofe  about  it,  that  it  may 
„o  immediately  on  it’s  work  of  (hooting  forth  it’s  roots  to  the  beft  advantage. 
If  the  oround  works  any  ways  dry,  or  in  powder,  this  will  be  found  to  be 
the  beft  way  in  the  hill-country,  to  prevent  the  fun’s  penetrating  too  deep 
by  reafon  of  the  dry  and  light  mold,— and  then,  after  the  corn  is  well  come 

up,  the  great  roller  may  go  over  it  as  ufual. 

5  7  My  bailiff  faid,  he  had  feen  rollers,  on  which  nails  had  been  drove 

as  thick  as  it  could  hold  to  fave  it  from  cracking,  and  from  wearing  with 
the  ftones j— but  I  think  fuch  a  roller  could  not  do  well  to  roll  ftony  land, 
when  the  corn  is  come  up,  becaufe  the  nails  would  be  apt  to  cut  off  the 

Rolling  fares  &  8.  In  converfation  with  feveral  farmers  on  the  fubjedt  of  rolling,  and 
feed,  a  lcfs  •  freaking  in  commendation  of  rolling  after  the  corn  was  flowed,  they  faid, 

quantity  will  t  °  that 

do. 
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that  half  a  bufhel  of  oats  might  be  faved  in  fowing  an  acre  by  fecuring  the 
earth,  and  laying  it  dole  to  the  corn  ;  if  a  rafcally  team,  faid  they,  were 
bought  for  that  purpofe,  and  fold  off  again,  it  would  pay  the  purchafe  of 
the  horfes. 

§.  9.  I  believe  that  a  *  wood-feer  ground  fhould  have  the  great  roller,  if  it  *  Loamy,  fer- 
be  never  fo  big,  go  twice  or  three  times  or  oftener  over  it,  after  it  is  fowed  lo°fe* 
to  fummer-corn,  and  after  rains,  to  confolidate,  if  poflible,  an  iron-mold-  for  wood-feer 
ground,  confiding  of  coarfe  harfh  disjointed  particles ;  for  both  cold  and  heat  ground, 
penetrate  it,  and,  by  changes,  make  the  corn  die  to  the  root,  but  at  length, 
getting  more  drength  by  this  compreflion,  the  root  may  be  enabled  to  live, 
and  maintain  it’s  blade. 

§.  10.  In  harrowing  after  fowing,  it  fhould  chiefly  be  confidered  how  what  fort  of 
fmooth  and  fine  your  ground  lies,  in  order  to  fettle,  and,  if  any  of  your  ground  to  be 
ground  lies  rough  and  knobby  hard,  it  feems  that  the  fmooth  loofe  land  Jr  ^wing?  " 
fhould  be  fird  rolled,  and  the  rough  knobby  land  be  deferred  in  hopes  of  a 
fhower  of  rain  to  mellow  and  loofen  it,  not  only  becaufe  the  knobs  will 
then  break,  but  alfo  becaufe  their  being  fo  hard  may  bruife  and  cut  off  the 
tender  blades  of  corn. 

§.  j  1 .  Rolling  as  foon  as  podible  after  fowing  fummer-corn  will  in  a  Rolling  foon 
great  meafure  prevent  edge-growing,  in  cafe  of  a  dry  feafon  ;  for  the  lower 
corn  laying  moided,  would,  unlefs  rolled,  come  up  long  before  the  other ;  growing, 
but  that  which  lies  fhallower,  the  crud  of  the  earth  being  fcorched,  could 
not  get  away  without  a  good  fliower,  and  perhaps  be  malted  fird,  whereas 
rolling  foon,  if  it  be  dry,  brings  it  all  up  together. 

§.  12.  When  the  ground  is  wet,  or  after  a  little  rain  fallen,  it  is  not  Not  to  roll 
proper  to  roll,  becaufe  the  earth  will  cling  and  gather  to  the  roller  ;  and  alfo  ^  ground 
when  land  is  wet,  rolling  after  fowing  may  be  ill  hufbandry,  becaufe  it  keeps  er  owins‘ 
the  moidure  fo  much  in  the  ground,  elpecially  if  early  in  the  fpring,  that 
thereby  the  com  will  be  chilled. 

§.13.  If  corn  be  well  come  up,  and  wet  fall,  it  is  generally  proper  to  What  corn  to 
roll  the  lad  fowed  fird,  becaufe  fuch  corn  has  lefs  dew,  and  the  earth  dries ro11  when 
faded.  COme  up‘ 

§.  14.  They  feldom  roll  their  wheat  about  Holt  in  Wiltfhire,  and  obferv-  why  they  roll 
ing  the  furface  of  the  wheat-ground  to  lie  very  hollow  and  dry,  and  one’s  n°c  ^ 
feet  to  fink  deep  into  it,  it  being  in  March,  I  wondered  at  it,  and  fpoke  to  Holt  in  Wilts. 
Mr.  Randolph  about  it.— He  faid,  in  their  country  they  feldom  found  their 
wheat  differ  for  want  of  rolling,  becaufe  they  ploughed  round  furrows,  and 
•  laid  their  corn  in  deep: — on  which  he  and  I  went  into  Mr.  Byfly’s  wheat, 
and  I  found,  tho’  it  was  hollow,  yet  the  corn  lay  about  four  inches  deep, 
and  from  thence  took  root  downwards ;  however  we  both  thought  rolling 
would  not  do  amifs, 

§.  15*  Mr.  Carter  of  Colehenley  and  Mr.  Longman  affure  me,  that  they  Of  rolling 
have  rolled  their  wheat  foon  after  fown  when  they  can  get  a  feafon  for  it,  HtxTfowin'^ 
and  it  has  always  been  much  the  better  for  it;  and  farther,  that  wheat  fo 
rolled  has  this  advantage,  that  there  is  generally  more  leifure  for  rolling  foon 
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after  fowing  wheat  than  after  fpring-corn,  and  it  clofes  the  ground  to  the  roots, 
and  prevents  the  winter-cold  from  penetrating,  nor  can  the  worms  fo  eafily 
turn  up  the  earth  from  the  roots  of  the  corn  ;  and  by  experience  it  has  been 
found,"  that  luch  grounds  bear  the  high  winds  the  better  for  being  fmooth  j 
for  the  wheat  itfelf  breaks  the  wind,  and  each  blade  (belters  the  other,  and 
more  efpecially  fo  the  lighter  the  ground  was  before  rolling,  juft  as  a  drab- 
coat  is  warmer  to  us  than  a  fpungier  cloth  of  the  fame  thicknefs  j  and,  when 
the  March-winds  blow,  the  earth  of  fuch  rolled  ground  is  not  fo  eafily  car¬ 
ried  away  from  the  roots  of  the  corn  as  that  of  rougher  ground  is.  Mr.  Car¬ 
ter  fays,  about  Bafingftoke  they  always  roll  in  the  fame  manner. 

At  a  meeting  of  feveral  good  farmers  I  difeourfed  with  them  on  the  fub- 
jedt  of  rolling  wheat  foon  after  it  is  fowed,  and  faid,  1  could  not  fee  any  in- 
conveniency  in  it,  but  that  it  muft  be  good  hufbandry ;  for  I  could  not 
apprehend  how  by  laying  the  land  flat  the  wheat  (hould  lie  the  colder,  or, 
if  it  did,  what  fignified  the  blade  being  taken  off  by  the  winter  cold  fo  long 
as  the  root  was  well  fortified  by  the  earth’s  lying  clofe  to  it  j  yet  I  fhould 
not  always  approve  of  rolling  till  I  faw  the  approach  of  winter,  left  by  roll¬ 
ing  too  foon  after  fowing,  efpecially  if  the  beginning  of  winter  proved  mild, 
it  might  bring  the  wheat  away  too  faft,  and  make  it  rank.  To  this  they  all 
affented. 

Of  rolling,  in  §.  16.  The  autumn  anno  1715  was  f°  veiT  wet’  *he  country  people 
the  fpnng and cou1c|  noj.  fovv  their  full  crop  of  wheat,  and,  whereas  I  intended  to  have 
winter, 'wheat  fown  one  hundred  and  fixty  acres,  I  could  fow  but  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
that  was  fow-  — and  one  third  part  of  that  I  could  not  get  into  the  ground  till  between  the 
ed  late  and  IQth  and  20th  0f  Odober.  The  winter  proved  extream  cold  and  fnowy, 
and  the  fnow  lay  deep  and  long  on  the  ground  :  the  wheat  of  the  country 
in  general,  as  well  as  mine,  was  pinched  by  the  cold,  and  ftopt  in  the 
ground  during  the  whole  winter,  efpecially  the  latter  fown,  and  in  the 
fpring,  when  "the  fnow  went  off,  from  the  end  of  January  to  April  we  had 
no  rain,  but  drying  churlifh  cold  winds  with  frofts ;  fo  that  towards  the  end 
of  March  the  wheat  was  very  poor  and  weak,  infomuch  that  a  traveller 
could  hardly  take  it  to  be  wheat. — Being  fenfible  the  ground  muft  lie  hol¬ 
low  from  the  roots  of  the  wheat  through  fuch  extream  frofts,  and  alfo  want 
moifture  by  reaion  of  fuch  dry  winds  and  want  of  rain,  I  rolled  my  wheat 
at  a  time  I  could  ill  fpare  my  horfes  from  fowing  fpring-corn,  but  it  was 
wonderful  how  much  it  began  immediately  to  thrive  after  fuch  compreffure 
of  the  earth  to  the  roots  of  the  corn,  and  how  much  it  contributed  to  the 
colour,  which  was  vifible  in  a  day  or  two  after  rolling,  and  it  continued  to 
improve  proportionably,  tho’  the  cold  winds  and  drought  ftill  continued. 

If  wheat  turns  yellow,  or  looks  unhealthy  in  winter-time  by  wet,  it  is  to 
no  purpofe  to  fay,  the  ground  will  lie  too  fmooth  and  cold,  if  fmoothed  by 
rolling  ;  the  prefent  diftemper  is  to  be  confulted,  and  the  ground,  as  foon. 
as  dry  enough,  ought  to  be  rolled. 

Beft  feafan  of  jy.  As  wheat  fhould  not  be  rolled  too  early  in  the  fpring,  left  the  frofts 
fhould  hollow'  it  again,  fo  it  ought  to  be  done  loon  enough  to  give  it  the 
^  'h'  advantage 
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advantage  of  tillowingj  for  doubtlefs  the  finking  the  roots  of  the  wheat 
deeper  into  the  earth  by  rolling,  and  the  doling  the  earth  to  the  mores  and 
knees  of  the  winter  or  autumn-tillows  makes  them  tillow  afrefh,  and  if 
rolled  by  about  the  eighth  or  middle  of  March,  that  will,  as  I  fuppofe,  be 
the  bell  feafon  for  rolling  in  the  fpring  ;  neverthelefs  wheat  may  be  in  that 
unthriving  condition,  that  it  may  be  necelfary  to  roll  it  fooner. 

§.  1 8.  The  firft  week  in  May  (anno  1703)  I  fowed  rath-ripe  barley,  and  Of  rolling 
on  the  firft  of  June  I  faw  the  barley  falling  off,  and  declining ;  the  ground  barle7’ 
was  very  hollow,  and  as  I  thought  needed  rolling  again ;  fo  I  ordered  it  to 
be  rolled  where  it  was  lighted;,  as  on  the  head-lands,  &c. — The  barley  had 
a  good  ftem,  and  in  going  up  the  hill,  the  horfes  being  forced  to  ftrain  on 
their  hoof’s  points  in  many  places  a&ually  cut  off  the  barley  at  the  ftem, 
infomuch  that  I  could  in  fome  places  take  up  handfuls ;  but  examining  it, 
and  opening  the  valves,  I  found  nothing  but  leaves  rolled  together,  and  that 
the  ear  of  the  barley  was  feated  lower,  and  not  yet  fhot  above  ground  ; 
however  I  flaked  down  a  flick  or  two  in  the  places  that  buffered  moft,  to 
fee  how  the  ears  there  proved.— In  the  evening  of  the  next  day  walking  in 
the  ground  I  obferved  the  barley  to  look  much  refrefhed,  and  to  be  greatly 
improved  in  colour,  which  feemed  flrange  in  fo  fhort  a  time ;  but  what 
wonder  if  a  plant  revives  in  twenty-four  hours  when,  being  gathered,  it  lan- 
guifhes  in  one.  The  confiderable  benefit  it  received  was  by  comprefiing 
the  ground,  which  by  if  s  fpunginefs  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  wet,  but  the 
roller,  by  comprefiing  it,  fqueezed  it  from  the  roots  of  the  corn. — The  corn 
I  had  marked  with  flicks  came  up  well  alfo,  and  carried  as  good  ears  as  the 
other. 

§.  19.  Oats  early  fowed,  if  not  rolled  till  towards  the  end  of  or  after  feed-  or  rolling 
time,  ought,  for  the  moft  part,  to  be  rolled  with  the  heavieft  roller,  for  a  oats' 
light  one  will  make  but  a  fmall  imprefiion  where  the  ground  has  been  fo 
long  fettled. 

§.  20.  I  obferved  the  great  grey  partridge-peas  fowed  in  February  had  Rolling 
very  little  charlock  among  them,  tho’  not  rolled  :  it  feems  to  me  the  ground  checks  weeds, 
ploughing  heavier  then,  than  it  did  in  March,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  feafon  peas.  '  ‘ s  J 
obfirudled  the  germination  of  the  charlock-feed,  and  by  that  time  the  fpring 
came  the  ground  was  pretty  well  fettled,  and  become  too  clofe  and  hard  for 
much  of  the  charlock-feed  to  pufh  through  j— but  the  blue  peas  fowed  in 
March  had  abundance  of  charlock  amongft  them,  efpecially  where  the 
ground  had  been  dry  and  worked  fine,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  peas,  thefe 
peas  not  having  been  rolled  neither  ;  wherefore  I  conceive,  that  rolling  of 
peas  as  foon  as  the  ground  is  fown,  or  foon  after,  would  bind  and  prefs  it  fo 
clofe,  as  to  prevent  the  charlock-feed  from  coming  up,  and  I  do  therefore 
hold  rolling  to  be  good  to  prevent  the  growth  of  this,  and  many  other  forts 
of  weeds. — And  barley  and  oats,  which  with  us  are  rolled,  do  doubtlefs 
thereby  much  more  efcape  being  infefted  with  weeds : — but,  as  the  coldnefs 
of  the  ground  in  February,  and  the  moifture  is  a  check  to  the  growth  of 
charlock,  (for  all  moifture  at  that  feafon  is  cold)  fo  moifturg  and  wet  after 
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the  middle  of  March,  and  in  April,  is  produaive  of  charlock  and  other 
weeds,  becaufe  fuch  moifture  is  then  tolerable  warm  by  the  powei  of 

fun  aamgmi  n;i  when  firft  fowed  feems  t0  me  to  be  as  proper 

as  to  roll  wheat  when  firft  fowed  j  as  before  noted.  .  . 

k  22  In  light  land,  where  clover  is  fowed,  if  in  the  winter-time  the 

great  roller  was  drawn  over  it,  it  would  faften  the  ground,  and  make  the 

clover  hold  much  better  and  longer. 

Of  CORN  in  GENERAL. 

s  I  •  Olumella  tells  us,  that,  except  we  take  care  to  change  the  feed, 

S‘  '  (  .  corn  will  degenerate  much  fooner  in  a  wet  foil  than  a  dry  one, 

and  after  a  third  crop,  wheat  will  become  what  he  calls  a  fihgo,  a  fort  or 
corn  fair  in  colour,  but  poor  in  fubftance.  Palladius  fpeaks  to  the  fame 

Tt’Evelyn,  as  before  hinted,  reports  that  diverfe  ears  may  grow  on  one 
ftalk  which  is  what  I  have  never  obferved,  except  in  Pharaoh  s  dream,  (Gen* 
xli  c  )  where  we  read  of  feven  ears  of  corn  that  came  upon  one  italk.  _ 

Heylin,  lib.  2.  fo.  133,— fays,  in  Rezan,  a  great  and  goodly  province  m 
Ruflia!  fituated  between  the  river  Tanais  and  the  river  Occa  the  moft  frm  - 
ful  country  of  all  Ruffia,  and  (if  report  be  true)  of  the  whok  world  it  is  ere 
dibly  affirmed,  that  one  *  grain  of  corn  brings  forth  fix  ears  the  ftalks  where¬ 
of  are  fo  thick  that  a  horfe  may  pafs  through,  or  a  quail  fly  out  of  one  o 
them,  but  with  very  much  difficulty.  This  author  alfo  gives  inftances  of  the 

vaft  frultfulnefs  of  Padolia  in  Poland,  fo.  144*  ,  ,  ,  .  1  •  111 

Mr-  Bobart  of  the  Phyfick-garden  at  Oxford  told  me,  he  had  in  his  herbal 

a  barley-culm  with  three  fair  ears  thereon,  but  the  two  outermoft  weie  ftiorter 

than  the  other  j  he  inferibed  or  under-wrote  this  plant 

Thus Hordeum  fpica  multiplici. 

Found  plentifully  growing  near. 

Sutton  by  Cranborn  in  Dorfetffiire, 

By  Mr.  Crop  of  Chrift’s-church-college,  an.  1697. 

Concerning  the  above  field  of  corn  Mr.  Bobart  faid,  the  ftory  was,  that 
charitable  woman  in  time  of  great  fcarcity  had  relieved  the  poor,  and  God 
gave  this  return. — The  fame  day  I  faw  dodtor  Frampton  of  the  abovefaid 
county,  who  told  me,  he  had  never  feen  the  field,  nor  any  fuch- ears  of 

a  Celerius  locis  humidis  quam  ficcis  frumenta  degenerant,  nifl  cura  adhibeatur  renovare  femem 
Columella  lib.  8  f.  102.— Nam  omnetriticum  rolo  uliginofo  port  tertiam  fationem  convertitur  m 
Cl'  Columella  lib  8  fo.  102.— Locis  humidis  femina  citius  quam  ficcis  degenerant.  Palla 

d!S,  lib i ta.  6.— Et  infra  dicit,  omne  triticum  infolo  uliginofo,  port  tertiam  fationem  in  genus 

fil'iginis  commutatur. 
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corn  ;  but  had  heard  of  the  thing,  and  the  ftoty. -However  I  give  not  much 
credit  either  to  the  fadt,  or  the  caufe,— Mr.  Bobart  alfo  affured  me,  he  Nad 
once  feen  a-  wheat-flalk  with  two  ears  on  it.  Some  time  after  this  1  rent  him. 
a  fpike  or  an  ear  of  fmooth-crefled-grafs,  which  divided  ltfelf  in  this  manner 
I,  fo  that  there  were  two  compleat  ears  nearly  on  one  (talk.  Kerer  this  uo 

Mr.  Evelyn’s  prodigy  of  wheat.  >  . 

&  3.  Mr.  Ray,  in  his  Prolegomenon  to  his  firfl  volume  of  plants,  quotes  the 

opinions  of  feveral  authors,  that  barley  ears  have  here  and  there  carried  giains 
of  oats,  and  other  grains  of  different  corn  from  it’s  fpecies;  but  they,  who 
made  fuch  obfervation,  it  feems,  were  bookifh  men,  who  were  milled  by  the 
appearance  to  their  eyes,  and  unacquainted  with  what  is  commonly  obferved 
in  hufbandry ;  it  being  true,  that,  in  wet  years,  when  barley  runs  thin,  it  is 
common  for  a  grain,  here  and  there  in  a  barley  ear,  to  have  a  deep  crefe  along 
it,  and  to  be  as  thin  as  an  oat,  and  to  refemble  an  oat  very  much,  but  in  trut ), 
if  unrinded,  has  no  oat-hull,  but  a  barley  rind  on  it  ;  and  doubtlefs,  in  cafe 
fuch  oat  they  pretend  to  grow  on  the  barley  ear  was  fowed,  it  would  produce 

a  true  barley  ear.  „  .  ,  r ..  .  „ 

§  4.  In  the  hot  countries,  where  little  rain  falls,  the  dews  fall  in  vail  quan¬ 
tities,  on  which  the  herb  of  the  field  has  great  dependance  for  being  watered  5 
this  was  reckoned  in  thofe  parts  amongfl  the  greatefl  bleflings  in  the  gift  of 
the  Almighty,  and  fo  Ifaac  bleffes  Jacob  (Gen.  xxvii.  28  and  39)  God  give 
thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and 

Mr.  Garret  who  lived  many  years  at  Madrid  allures  me,  their  crops  or  corn 
in  Spain  are  much  thicker  fet  than  ours,  and  yet  their  ground  is  very  light,  at 
which  I  wondered,  their  country  being  hot. — He  replied,  they  lowed  veiy 
early,  before  the  fun  grew  hot,  and  that  the  dews  were  very  great. 

§.  4.  This  year  ( 1707)  the  fpring  proving  very  dry  till  June  13th  con¬ 
vinced  me,  that  not  only  peas,  but  all  forts  of  corn  alfo  late  fowed  for  leed  will 
not  feed  well;  for  in  our  hill-country  the  oats  and  barley,  &c.  tho’  fowed  early, 
yet  not  growing  till  the  abovefaid  rain  fell,  had  all  fhort  ears  ;  the  lort  of  land 
could  not  bring  on  the  corn  faft  enough,  tho’  the  fummer  all-along  after¬ 
wards  had  plenty  of  rain. — In  very  rich  lands,,  it  is  likely  this  year  the  fame 
defedt  was  not  obferved. 

§.  6.  It  feems  to  me,  and  was  apparent  this  cold  wet  fpring  (1 70S)  that,  if 
the  month  of  April  be  wet  and  cold,  the  wheat  will  not  tillow,  or  multiply 
it's  iffues,  but  the  winter-fpindle  or  (hoot  will  run  up;  for  that  winter- fialk 
being  hardened  will  keep  growing,  whereas,  to  form  collateral  buds,  which 
are  tender,  warmer  weather  is  required,  not  too  quick  growing  weather  by 
means  of  hot  gloomy  rains,  but  mild  and  mellow  weather ;,  for,  when  the 
flufh  of  fap  is  impetuous  by  gloomy  heat,  it  rifes  fo  faft  upwards  into  the  fiift 
maiden-ftalk,  that  in  it’s  hurry  it  flops  not  enough  to.  fling  out  fide-bi  anches ; 
as  in  the  fmall  pox,  if  in  the  firfl  fymptoms  the  patient  s  blood  be  high  in¬ 
flamed  and  feverifh,  it  hurries  the  morbific  matter  fo  furioufly  along  the  veins, 

that  (unlefs  by  bleeding  it  be  qualified)  it  is  fo  carried  on  in.  a  torrent  as  not  to* 
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have  leiifure  to  kick  out  the  puftles  and  the  diftemper  ;  fo  then  a  hot  wet  fea- 
fon  or  a  cold  wet  one  are  both  unkindly  for  great  crops  of  corn. 

No  country  y.  The  great  fertility  of  ./Egypt  {hews  no  country  can  be  too  hot  where 

the  land  is^fer-  the  land  is  Very  fcrtile  >  f°r  OUr  dayS  ^  miXed  Ca!'thS’  that  Want.tllC  im~ 

nie,  pregnating  heat  of  the  fun,  are  often  burnt  up  ;  but  their  lands  are  fo  rich,  that 

if  there  is  but  the  lead  moifture  at  the  bottom  of  the  full,  when  they  fow, 
their  corn  will  be  brought  up  in  twenty-four  hours  time  by  vertue  of  that 
moifture,  before  it  can  be  dried  up,  at  which  inftant  it  ftrikes  it’s  roots  into 
the  tnoifter  earth,  as  before  mentioned  in  corn  fown  in  fand  whereas  in  our 
country,  where  corn  requires  a  week  or  ten  days  time  to  ftrike  root  in,  the 
moifture  may  be  dried  up  before  the  grain  can  be  impregnated,  and  lo,  if 
rain  comes  not,  it  often  lies  two,  three,  or  four  months  without  ftriking  loot, 
as  it  did  this  dry  fummer  anno  1705— ^and  began  but  to  grow  juft  before  har- 
veft.  If  corn  once  grows,  we  fee  it  is  not  ealily  checked  by  drought  in  good 
land :  in  the  hot  countries  they  have  great  dews. 

Winter-corn  8.  Bv  tBe  effeffs  of  this  very  dry  fpring  and  hot  fummer  (anno  1714) 

better  ?Snght  from  March  to  July  the  23d,  when  we  had  a  days  rain  that  went  to  the  roots 
fpring-com.  of  the  corn,  I  am  fenfible  that  winter-corn,  as  wheat  and  vetches,  do  bear 
up  much  better  againft  the  mifchiefs  by  drought  than  the  fpring-corn,  as  peas, 
barley,  and  oats,  the  former  being  well  eftablifhed  at  the  roots,  during  the 
winter,  and  the  ground  better  fettled  to  them. 

May,  a  cri-  §.  p.  Being  in  the  north  (anno  1706)  I  had  a  mind  more  thoroughly  to  be 
t!i'“  1  enter/ °r  informed  what  was  moft  prejudicial  to  their  lenten  crop  ;  fo  I  afked^  an  excel- 
crop  in  the  lent  hufoandman  in  Leicefterftiire  when  rain  fell  moft  unfeafonabiy  on  their 
nordi  ci  Lng-  fm-yjoaej*_corn  ;  he  faid,  in  IVIay  ;  if  it  proved  a  wet  Nlay  they  had  always  a  bad 
crop  of  barley ;  for  rain  then,  either  killed  it,  or  ftarved  it,  and  made  it  look 
yellow. — I  aiked  him  what  reafon  he  could  give  for  it ;  he  faid,  about  the 
beginning  of  May  was  commonly  the  time  that  their  barley  took  it  s  weaning, 
that  is,  faid  he,  when  the  leaves  of  the  barley  begin  to  die,  having  till  that 
time  been  for  the  moft  part  nourifhed  by  the  milk  and  flour  of  the  corn  ;  but 
then  it  begins  to  put  forth  new  roots,  and  new  leaves,  and  to  betake  itfelf 
.wholly  to  it’s  roots  for  nourilhment :  though  the  weather  fhould  prove  never 
fo  good,  at  this  crifis  it  receives  a  flop  and  check,  like  a  child  taken  from 
nurfe,  with  whom  it  goes  much  harder  if  the  nights  are  cold  and  long ;  fo, 
if  wet  and  rainy  weather  comes  then,  the  barley  will  be  lo  dafhed,  that  it 
will  never  recover  it,  let  wh$it  warm  weather  foever  come  after ;  for,  faid  he, 
after  fuch  rains,  the  fun  having  baked  the  top  of  the  ground  does  thereby  fo 
bind  it,  that  the  heat  cannot  penetrate  to  the  roots  of  the  corn,  which  by  that 
means  lie  all  the  fummer  in  a  cold  bed  ; — but  a  cold  and  dry  May ,  laid  he,  I 
never  knew  to  hurt  us,  but  rather  do  us  good  according  as  the  fpring  proves 
forwarder  or  backwarder,  fo  does  this  crifis  of  the  corn  s  taking  its  weaning 
come  earlier  or  later,  but  generally  about  the  beginning  of  May,  unlefs  the 
fpring  be  very  warm;  but  a  wet  May  ufed  not  to  hurt  their  wheat,  except¬ 
ing  that  it  made  it  weedy;  for,  faid  he,  if  we  have  a  good  feafon  to  fow  our 
D  wheat 
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wheat  in,  that  feldom  miffes. — Mr.  Clerk  faid  afterwards,  their  having  a  fea- 
fon  to  lay  their  barley  into  the  ground  dry,  and  having  a  dry  bottom  the  depth 
of  the  full,  for  it  to  take  root  in,  was  of  great  confequence  towards  a  good 
crop. 

§.  io.  Lord  Bacon  in  his  Natural  hiftory  fays,  that  in  the  hot  countries  it  is  Com  does  not 
a  frequent  calamity,  that  the  corn  will  not  fpindle,  that  is,  will  not  come  out  fj^uoun- 
of  the  hofe,  by  reafon  of  the  great  heat  and  drought ;  and  he  is  of  opinion,  tries, 
that  on  this  account  the  latin  word  calamitas  was  derived  from  calamus. — But 
I  rather  believe  it  alfo  fignifies  any  other  misfortune  belonging  to  corn.  Pliny 
and  Columella,  fpeaking  of  blights  andTmuts,  fay,  Hordeum  omnium  grano- 
rum  minime  calamitofum  ;  — but  not  fpindling  is  a  defedt  we  feldom  find  in 
England. 

§.  ii.  From  conftant  experience  of  fuccefiive  years  I  find,  that  cold  wet  Cold  land  and 
years  make  the  ftraw  of  all  corn  weak,  fmall,  and  thin,  infomuch  that  it  is 
apt  to  lodge  and  crumble  down,  which  in  the  country  we  call  being  knee-  V\eakftraw. 
bent;  on  the  other  hand  in  dry  hot  fummers  all  ftraw  is  thick  and  ftrong.— 

The  ftraw  in  wet  years  runs  the  coarfer,  and  that  in  dry  hot  years  the 
finer,  and  then  it  has  the  more  fpirit  in  it ;  which  is  the  reafon  why  in  hotter 
countries  than  England  the  cattle  eat  ftraw  fo  much  better  than  with  us,  and 
almoft  as  well  as  hay. — As  cold  wet  feafons  make  the  ftraw  run  coarle,  fo  cold 
wet  land  has  the  fame  effedt ;  therefore,  when  both  thefe  caufes  concur  and 
contribute  their  force,  the  ftraw  will  run  very  weak,  thin,  and  coarfe ;  as  par¬ 
ticularly,  this  year  ( 1717)  the  rath-ripe  barley  did  at  Crux-Eafton,  where  the 
land  is  cold  and  wet,  as  was  the  year, — and  rain  more  than  ufual  falling  on  the 
barley,  about  a  month  before  harveft,  lfent  a  helping  hand  to  the  beating  it 
down;  fo  that  the  barley-ftraw  in  a  manner  broke  off  a  little  below  the  ear,  and 
before  the  grain  was  full  plimmed  or  hardened,  from  which  time  all  commu¬ 
nication  of  nourifhment  ftopt,  and  the  corn  rather  fhrank  in  than  ripened,  and 
confequently  the  barley  as  well  as  the  ftraw  in  our  cold  lands  ran  very  thin 
and  coarfe. — However  I  efteetn  it  beft  on  our  cold  lands  to  fow  one  half  of 
the  crop  rath-ripe  barley,  becaufe,  though  in  fuch  a  cold  year  it  might  fuffer 
as  abovefaid  in  cold  wet  lands,  yet,  had  it  not  been  for  the  rain  that  fell,  and 
the  winds  that  beat  and  broke  it  down  at  that  nick  of  time,  before  it  was 
hardened,  it  would  have  carried  a  better  body  than  the  late-ripe  barley,  in  the 
tame  cafe,  and  on  the  fame  fort  of  land,  would  have  done. — The  ufe  to  be 
made  of  all  this  is,  that  tho’  there  is  no  preventing  this  evil,  yet  knowing 
beforehand  that  in  fuch  a  year  your  fodder-ftraw  will  be  coarfe,  you  mull 
therefore  apply  it  to  proper  ufes,  elfe  it  will  deceive  you, 

12.  The  colour  of  corn,  viz.  of  wheat  and  barley,  gives  a  great  pre-  T5le  colour  ci1 
ference  with  the  hulbandman  in  a  market,  which  does  not  a  little  puzzle  the  ™snqUai^y,CS 
inquifitive  gentleman,  a  ftranger  to  hulbandry,  who  hears  it ;  but  the  reafon  and  why. 
for  it  is  this ;  there  is  an  uniformity  between  the  colour  of  corn  and  it’s 
weight,  and  the  latter  never  fails  to  be  accompanied  with  the  former 

quality ; - which  therefore  denotes  its  goodnefs.  Wheat  weighs  light, 

becaufe  it  has  not  come  to  it’s  full  maturity,  -  and  fo  has  not  fufti- 
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ciently  difcharged  the  watery  parts,  which  proceed  chiefly  from  the  coldneti 
of  the  ground,  that  wanted  fpirit  to  carry  the  grain  to  a  full  perfedtion  ol 
ripenefs ;  and  the  defedt  of  colour  may  be  occafioned  by  too  much  rain,  which 
fogged  the  grain  in  harveft,  whilft  handing,  or  in  gripp  ;  for  being  often 
wet  and  dried  again,  every  time  it  was  dried,  after  being  wet  and  full  ripe, 
the  moifture  exhaled  by  the  fun  s  drying  it  carried  alfo  away  a  tindture  of, 
or  the  particles  of  it’s  colour  along  with  the  exhalation  of  the  watery  parts, 
and  fo  confequently  the  grain  muft  be  more  porous,  lefs  folid,  and  of  courie 
lighter  :  the  fame  argument  will  hold  for  barley. 

All  corn  is  apt  to  grow  brighter  as  it  grows  towards  earing,  but  that,  which 
then  moil  holds  the  deep  green  colour,  is  likelieft  afterwards  to  have  the  largeft 
and  boldeft  ears,  and  to  bring  the  grain  beft  to  perfedion. 

§.  13.  It  was  a  very  dry  burning  time  (anno  1702)  from  the  firft  fowing  of 
lenten  corn  to  the  3d  of  June,  at  which  time  fome  of  my  neighbouring  farmers 
were  praying  for  rain  :  why,  faid  I,  you  muft  be  in  a  better  condition  than  I 
am  ;  I  have  not  feen  your  corn,  but  I  know  your’s  was  fown  ten  days  before 
mine,  and  confequently  muft  better  cover  the  ground,  and  keep  it  cool. 
That  might  be,  faid  they,  but  in  another  refpedt,  becaufe  our’s  was  fowed 
earlieft,  it  may  be  the  worfe ;  in  about  a  fortnight  our  s  will  be  at  the  time 
for  netting  out  of  the  hood,  which  it  will  not  be  able  to  do  except  rain  come. 

§?  14.  I  obferve  the  white  ftraw-wheat  brings  white  blofloms,  as  the  red 
ftraw- wheat  does  red  ones,  and  I  fuppofe  it  is  the  fame  with  the  white  oat. 

§.  1  5.  The  latin  writers  De  re  agraria  obferve,  that  rainy  weather  preju¬ 
dices  all  forts  of  corn  at  the  blooming-time,  except  the  leguminous  fort  5  the 
reafon  of  which,  as  I  fuppofe,  is,  becaufe  the  wet  falls  into  the  hufk  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  which  at  that  time  opens,  and  fo  is  corrupted  by  the 
wet  ft  and  in  g  on  it,  whereas  in  the  leguminous  grain  the  pod  lies  within  the 
leafy  flower,  into  which  the  wet  cannot  enter. 

§.  16.  The  whiter  wheat,  barley,  and  white  oats,  or  the  hoods  of  black 
oats  look  as  they  ripen,  and  when  they  are  ripe,  the  better  the  corn  ;  and  the 
contrary,  the  coarfer,  or  more  blighted. 

-  §.  17.  The  difadvantage  that  late  ripe  corn  lies  under  in  point  ofcoarfenefs 

may  be  colle&ed  from  the  late  ripe  nuts  hanging  on  the  trees,  in  the  beginning 
of  September,  or  at  leaft  at  Michaelmafs,  efpecially,.  if  rain  Ihould  fall  about 
that  time,  for  notwithftanding  the  kirnel  of  the  nut  is  fecured  by  a  fhell,  yet, 
at  that  feafon  of  the  year,  the  cold  damp  air,  the  dews,  and  the  rain  penetrate 
the  (hells  of  nuts,  whereby  the  kirnels  change  their  colour,  become  waterifh,  and 
in  a  manner  taftelefs ;  and  doubtlefs  the  fame  evil  falls  on  the  late  ripe  corn. 

§.  18.  When  September  is  come,  fay  our  hill-country  farmers,  there  are 
frofty  nights,  and  then  the  corn  ripens  as  faft  by  night  as  by  day:  they  always 
found  itfo  at  Eafton. 

But,  notwithftanding  this  obfervation,  with  which  our  farmers  comfort 
themfelves,  that  in  the  frofty  nights,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  the  corn 
ripens  as  faft  by  night  as  by  day,  yet  willingly  1  would  not  have  corn  to  be  fo 

ripened,  for  in  truth  fuch  ripening  may  be  more  properly  called  blighting  > 
*  inafmuch 
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mafmuch  as  ripening  implies  filling  the  grain,  and  fomewhat  leading  to  it’s 
perfection  ;  but  thefe  frofty  nights  rather  ftrrink,  and  dry  up  the  grain,  and 
flop  it’s  filling  and  plimming :  in  like  manner  all  forts  of  fruit  may  be  faid  to 
be  ripened  by  the  frofts,  inafmuch  as  they  precipitate  to  a  rottennefs,  &c.  And 
my  opinion  is,  that  fuch  blighted  or  froft-bitten  barley,  not  arrived  to  it’s  na¬ 
tural  ripenefs,  can  never  have  a  goodnefs  in  it’s  flour  like  other  corn  that  is 
ripened  thoroughly,  nor  be  fo  profitable  for  malting  ;  it  may  pofiibly  be  as 
big  as  kindly  ripened  corn. 

§.  19.  If  harveft  proves  late,  as  in  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  wheat  and  Wheat  ana 
barley,  that  is  then  to  fill,  muft  run  thin,  and  the  fame  is  true  of  all  forts  of  aTatThalveft. 
grain,  and  in  a  wet  fummer  the  vale-corn,  which  ufually  runs  to  halm,  will 
keep  the  ground  cold,  and  prevent  the  filling  of  the  grains. 

§.  20.  A  late  harveft  is  feldom,  as  I  believe,  a  hurrying  harveft  becaufe,  Alateharvefc 
though  in  fuch  cafe  there  is  reafon  to  make  all  hafte  poflible,  yet  the  coolnefs  harveft.  'b 
of  the  days,  and  the  long  dewy  nights  will  not  let  the  corn  ripen  altogether, 
nor  make  it  fired  or  britt,  as  the  early  harvefts  caufe  it  to  do-,  all  which  I 
have  experienced  this  year  1703. 

i  21.  Barley,  in  carrying  to  market,  fay  our  farmers,  need  not  be  covered,  Of  covering 
rain  it  never  fo  hard,  but  wheat  is  thought  the  worfe  for  rain.  ing  to  market. 

§.  22.  Mr.  Ray  conjectures,  that  the  reafon  why  the  grain  is  generally  Why  rank 
thin,  when,  corn  grows  very  rank  and  thick  in  ftraw,  is,  not  only  becaufe  ^[n grain.54 
it’s  ftrength  is  exhaufted  in  the  grofsnefs  of  the  blade,  but,  fays  he,  that 
grofsnefs  of  the  blade  may  hinder  it  from  the  cheriftring  rays  of  the  fun, 
which  are  necefiary  to  concodt  the  nutritious  juices,  and  to  convey  them  into 
the  feed,  and  he' gives  an  inftance  of  our  fowing  Englifir  corn  in  America. 

Hift.  of  Plants,  vol.  2.  fo.  1238. 

§.23.  Since  (as  by  former  remarks  does  appear)  the  wheat-ear  is  worfe  for 
it’s  ftraw  being  broken,  and  for  the  fun’s  not  coming  to  it’s  root,  it  follows  finnowy  halm, 
that,  where  vetches  run  fo  rank  as  to  finnow  in  their  halm,  the  ftraw  and  the 
juices  conveyed  through  it  muft  be  fo  prejudiced  as  to  carry  a  thin  grain. 

§.  24.  Anno  1707  the  winter  proved  exceeding  wet,  and  the  fpring  and  why  wet  fea- 
fummer  were  the  fame,  infomuch  that  the  harveft  was  very  backward,  and  ^h^ng 
it  was  the  middle  of  Auguft  before  we  began  to  cut  wheat :  the  confequence 
of  thefe  wet  feafons,  as  I  conceive,  was,  that  the  wheat  in  cold  clay-lands 
blighted,  of  which  I  made  a  general  obfervation  :  the  reafon  I  take  to  be,  be¬ 
caufe,  thefe  three  feafons  proving  wet,  the  harveft  was  backward  and  late ; 
and  the  rains  being  frequent  till  harveft,  the  vegetable  juices,  efpecially  in 
clay-lands,  were  heavy  and  chilled,  and  could  not  rife  to  nourifh  the  grain 
and  the  ftraw  -}  for  which  reafon,  both  being  ftarved,  the  ftraw  turned  white 
and  fpeckled,  and  the  grain  fir  rank,  and,  as  I  obferved,  in  fuch  lands  the 
ftraw  of  red-ftraw  wheat  did  not  that  year  look  red,  but  from  it’s  green  co¬ 
lour  turned  to  white  ;  but  in  white  or  warm  land  the  wheat  el'caped  blighting, 
becaufe  there  the  vegetable  particles  were  attenuated  enough  to  afcend. 

Tho’  the  wheat  was  fo  much  blighted  in  the  year  1707,  yet  barley  and  oats 
this  year  did  not  blight,  but  were  full  grained,  whether,  becaufe  they  had  not 
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been  pinched  by  the  winter,  not  being  then  fown,  or  from  their  lying  on  a 
mellower  mold  and  hollower  from  being  later  ploughed,  wheieby  the >  fun 
mlht  injeCt  his  comfortable  rays  the  better,  I  know  not.-We  find  no  fum- 

mer  too  hot  for  wheat,  tho’  it  may  for  barley  and  oats. 

$  2  ,  Of  the  caufe  of  uftilago  or  the  burnt-ear  m  corn  Mi .  Ray  gives  his 

coniedture,  fob  1241  and  1242  >— But  my  opinion  is  that  it  proceeds  from 
a  defeCt  in  the  root,  but  then  that  defedt  muft  be  attributed  to  il  ee  ,  wi 
•1  diftin&ion  that  makes  no  difference  in  the  effed  .  the  feed  mg 
damaged  before  it  was  fown,  or  the  nature  of  the  ground  might  occafion 
the  defed  •  for  what  difference  is  there  between  corn  originally  bad  and  that 
damaged  by  keeping,  or  taking  damage  in  the  field,  before  tt  could  come 
up  by  being  almoft  malted,  or  otherwife  injured  in  the  ground  by  its  ill 
temper,  or  an  unfeafonable  feed-time  ?  What  happened  very  obfervable  to 
clear  this  matter  was,  in  the  fpring-feed-time  1704  1  fowed  veiy  go 
barley  in  all  my  grounds;  therefore  no  fault  in  my  feed;  fo  did  many  other 
farmers ;  1  could  find  little  uftilago  in  my  oats ;  they  being  fowed  early  their 
feed  came  up  and  lay  not  in  the  ground  to  take  .the  damage  abovemention- 
ed,  and  the  oats  which  were  fowed  early,  on  which  rain  came,  had  not  t  e 
uftilago  nor  the  barley  fowed  early,  except  fome  little  matter  occafioned 
by  their  being  fowed  in  white  lands,  but  the  middle  fowing,  w  ien  le 
ground  had  ngot  moifture  enough  to  bring  up  the  corn  nor  had  had  any 
rairf  fall  on  it  for  a  long  time,  was  injured  in  it’s  feed,  and  turned  rmghdy 
to  the  uftilago  all  over  the  country,  but  the  latter  fowing,  aftei  which 
came,  had  little  of  it :  hence  may  appear  the  great  benefit  of  ro  mg. 
uftilago  is  common  to  the  ears  of  graft  as  well  as  of  corn,  in ^which A  have 
frequently  obferved  it,  efpecially  in  the  gramen  caninum  nodofum  avenacea 
panicula,  or  knotty-rooted  dog’s-grafs. 

1  Tn  Tune  however  (170  c)  I  gathered  diverfe  ears  of  black-burnt  wheat,  all 
burnt  to  a  black  powder  -  I  alfo  gathered  feveral  of  the  ftrong  and  good 
ears  •  I  found  the  ftraw  of  the  burnt  ears  drew  with  as  much  difticulty  out 
of  the  ground  as  the  beft,  and  had,  to  my  eye,  as  good  mores  ;  I  cut  every 
joint  of  the  reeds  in  many  places,  both  of  the  found  and  burnt-eared  ftraw, 
S  found  them  to  my  eye,  equally  found,  and  as  much  verdure  and  firm- 
net  in  the  ftems  that  bore  the  burnt  grains  as  in  the  oth< .rs  : and m«myoffte 
ears  I  found  fo  burnt  before  they  came  out  of  the  hoods  5  fo  that  I  am  again 
at  a  lofs  to  conjecture  what  the  caufe  fhould  be.  By  the  bignefs  of  urn 
g  ains  it  ihould  feem,  that  this  misfortune  fell  on  the  ear,  when  it  was  of 
frettv  tolerable  length,  and  yet  before  it  was  half  grown  in  the  hulk  for 
ft  is'moft  certain  that  thefe  grains  could  not  grow  after  they  were  b  . 
See  farther  of  the  caufes  of  fmut  and  blight  under  the  article  Wheat,  §.  10. 

fee  alfo  Barley,  §.24. 
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§.  i.  J\  Wheaten  crop  is  the  moft  unprofitable  of  any  to  a  farmer  by  Ajvheatea 
j[  jL  reafon  of  the  charges, — and  becaufe  a  farmer  fees  not  a  return  ?r° 

of  that  ufually  under  a  year  and  an  half. 

§.  2.  It  is  commonly  faid,  that  ground,  which  has  got  a  fword,  is  befi:  why  land 
for  wheat, — and  therefore  farmers  are  apt  to  fay,  that  land,  which  is  not  teMorwheac. 
inclinable  to  grafs,  is  not  fit  to  be  fowed  with  wheat,  till  it  has  got  a 
fword, — whereas  the  lefs  fword  any  ground  has  the  fitter  it  is  for  any  fort 
of  corn,  except  it  be  white  ground  that  wants  a  fword  to  hold  it  together.— 

But  a  fword  on  ground  is  an  argument  that  it  has  lain  lay  the  longer,  and 
lying  out  of  tillage  makes  all  ground  the  better :  I  know  no  other  way  of 
folving  the  abovefaid  obfervation  of  the  farmers. 

§•  3-  This  year,  1717,  we  had  no  rain  from  about  the  middle  of  March  to  of  the  hardi- 
the  22d  of  May,  (unlefs,  a  moderate  fhower  on  the  7th  of  May,  and  fome  Dcfs  of  wheati 
fmall  thunder-lhowers,  of  which  laft  our  neighbourhood  had  no  fhare)  and 
yet  my  twenty  acres  of  wheat  on  a  fide-long  white-earth-ground  of  about 
fix-pence  per  acre,  and  fix  acres  more  of  wheat  on  the  like  fort  of  ground, 
did  thrive  fomething  all  the  while,  and  loft  not  much  of  it’s  colour,  which 
fhews  how  hardy  a  grain  wheat  is :  during  the  aforefaid  time  we  had  alfo 
lor  the  moft  part  very  dry  hufky  winds,  hot  fun  by  day,  and  froft  by  night 
it  is  true  we  had  an  exceeding  wet  winter,  which  might  beat  the  white 
ground  the  clofer. 

In  cold  dry  fprings  and  hot  dry  fummers  there  is  a  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  wheat  and  barley  harvefts  ripening  •  lor  this  year  1714,  was  fuch 
as  abovementioned,  when  I  began  wheat-harveft  July  the  20th  and  ended 
Auguft  the  5th,— but  did  not  begin  to  cut  barley  till  Auguft  the  1 6th,  and 
in  a  lingering  manner  ended  the  30th.  The  reafon  was,  becaufe  wheat, 
being  a  hardier  grain,  was  not  checked  by  cold,  nor  heat,  nor  drought,  ifs 
roots  being  well  eftablifhed  and  the  ground  well  fettled  to  them  ;  but  barley, 
being  a  tender  grain,  was  pinched  and  retarded  by  the  cold  5  the  ground 
being  late  ploughed  in  the  fpring  lay  hoilower  and  lighter,  and  confident¬ 
ly  more  fufceptible  of  heat  and  cold. 

§.  4  It  is  not  eafy  to  be  convinced,  if  ground  be  in  good  heart,  though  ofii:’s  tillow- 
wheat  may  look  very  thin  all  the  winter,  and  till  May,  how  ftrangelyk !ng' 
will  tillow  and  fill  up,  if  not  hindered  by  weeds  :  this  I  have  often  obferved 
in  my  wheat, 

§.  5.  1  he  Bluebury  wheat  is  the  red  ftraw-lammas,  not  the  white  Different 

ftraw-lammas  :  there  is  another  fort  of  wheat  they  call  the  white  white,  be- 

c  j  r  wheat  v 

2  caule 

Mr.  Miller  reckons  up  thirteen  chara&ers  of  wheat,  viz.  x.  White  or  red  wheat  without 
awns.-— 2.  e  whe^t,  in  fome  places  called  Kentifh  wheat — 3.  White  wheat.- — 4.  Red-eared 
car  w“eat.  5*  '-one  wheat. — 6.  Grey  wheat,  and  in  fome  places  duckbill  wheat,  and  grey 

pollard. 
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caufe  the  ear  and  grain  is  hill  whiter  than  the  white-lammas.— Then  there 
is  the  bearded  or  *Poland- wheat,  which  has  a  ftiffer  and  Wronger  ftalk,  and 
is  therefore  often  fown  in  wet  cold  clay-lands  about  Wiltfhire,  becaufe  the^ 
Halk  bears  the  wet  better  without  rotting  or  lodging.  Thele  are  the  chiet 
forts  I  have  any  experience  in. 

&  6.  Mr.  Raymond  allures  me  that  he  finds  red-ftraw  wheat,  if  town  at 
the  fame  time  with  any  other  wheat,  will  be  ripe  a  fortnight  foener. 
Note— All  precocioufnefs  in  the  fame  fpecies  implies  a  loofenefs  of  texture, 
and  weakness  in  parts :  I  noted  before  that  red-ftraw  wheat  and  rath-ripe 
barley  were  apt  to  fall  and  be  knee-bent,  and  therefore  the  one  was  often 
fowed,  in  deep  lands  that  were  apt  to  run  rank,  with  great  wheat,  the  other 
with  battle-door  barley  to  fupport  them,  thefe  being  ftronger  in  ftalk. 

r  ~  Mr.  Ray  tells*  us  of  a  certain  Thracian  wheat,  which  they  fow  there 
in  the  fumrner,  to  avoid  the  cold ;  this  wheat,  fays  he,  is  fowed  on  light 
ground,  and  never  has  but  one  culm  or  ftalk ;  it  ripens  in  three  months. 
What  is  more  remarkable  of  it  is,  that  it  does  not  yield  to  any  other  wheat 
in  weight,  and  has  no  bran.  He  thinks  however,  that  this  wheat  is  not 
of  a  different  fort  from  the  common  wheat  theie,  but  that  it  alteis  it  s  na¬ 
ture,  and  grows  tenderer  by  being  fown  in  the  fpiing,  which  is  a  property 

worth  noting. 

g  8.  I  faw  fome  branch- wheat,  fo  called,  becaufe  the  ear  is  branched  into 
fmaller  ears  iftuing  out  of  the  main  ear  :  of  this  I  have  no  experience  ;  and 
can  only  fay  that  a  gentleman,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  it’s  properties, 
tells  me  it  makes  the  beft  frumenty  that  is,  and  the  beft  pudding,  and  cafts 
as  yellow  a  colour  without  eggs  as  other  wheat  does  with  eggs. 

g  o.  Difcourfing  with  farmer  Bachelour  of  Litchfield  about  the  beft 
choice  of  feed- wheat  j  he  faid,  he  loved  generally  to  choofe  a  middle  brown- 
J“C„r™”d  iih  fort  of  grain,  not  the  larged  bright  and  ftnooth  fct  corn  -I  alked  him  why 
lowed  with  was  a^aiuft  a  large  fair  grain  j  he  faid,  becaufe  he  oblerved  luch  grain 
targe-grained  ^  carry  a  fmut. — If  this  be  true,  as  probably  it  may,  I  know  of  no 

reafon  to  be  given  for  it,  except  that  Litchfield-farm  being  generally  a  poor 
foil,  and  lying  pretty  cold,  cannot  maintain  and  feed  the  root,  ftalk,  and  ear 
of  fuch  fat  Red  fo  well  as  it  can  thofe  of  the  fmall  grain,  and  fo  the  ear  of 
the  large-grained  wheat  mortifies  and  corrupts  in  the  fap,  for  want  of 
nou rifti men t,  before  it  comes  to  be  flour,  which  is  the  time  for  wheat  to 

take  fmut, _ It  is  manifeft  from  many  experiments  I  have  made,  that  the 

number  of  the  roots,  the  breadth  of  the  leaves,  and  the  length  of  the  ears 
carry  a  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  grain,  but  poor  ground  cannot  maintain 
it,  and  fo  produces  a  fmaller  root,  leaf,  and  ear  than  fuch  feed  would  natu¬ 
rally  put  forth,  all  which  impairs  the  ftamina  of  the  increafe,  whereby  the 
ear  is  depraved,  and  liable  to  fmut ;  but  where  (as  at  Crux-Eafton)  ground 
is  ftrong  clay,  tho*  very  cold,  this  objection  may  not  hold  good. 

Another 
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pollard. — 7.  Polonian  wheat. — 8.  Many-eared  wheat.— q.  Summer  wheat. — 10.  Naked  barley, 
or  triticum  fpica  hordei.— n.  Six-rowed  wheat.— .12.  Long-grained  wheat.— 13.  White-eared 
wheat.  But  fome  of  thefe,  he  fays,  he  takes  to  be  only  feminal  variations,  and  not  diftinft  fpecies. 
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Another  farmer  told  me,  he  looked  on  the  fmall-grained  wheat  to  be 
better  feed-wheat  than  the  great  yellow  wheat  j  for,  faid  he,  the  latter  fort 
5s  apter  to  fmut ;  befides  a  bulhel  of  the  fmaller  grain  contains  fo  many 
grains  the  more,  which  is  a  great  matter  :  he  added  however,  that  the 
fmaller  the  grain  the  earlier  it  ought  to  be  fowed  ;  becaufe,  if  winter  came 
on  upon  it,  that  might  prevent  it’s  (hooting  fo  many  blades,  as  otherwife 
it  might  have  done.  I  foon  after  confulted  two  other  very  knowing  far¬ 
mers  about  this  matter  :  they  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  laid,  the 
bigger  the  feed  was,  of  either  wheat  or  barley,  it  would  give  the  greater 
more,  and  have  more  blades. 

§.  io.  I  looked  into  Mr.  Wilfon’s  fmutty  and  blighted  wheat,  in  order  to  Of  the  caufe 
difcover  what  might  be  the  caufe  of  fmut  and  blight.  The  fmutty  ears  areoffraut« 
perfetf:  in  the  cherts,  and  almoft  fo  in  the  fulnefs  of  the  grain,  even  fo  far 
that  the  cherts  of  many  ears  did  ftrut  j  fo  that  the  fmut  mu  ft  fall  on  the 
grain  late,  and  when  it  is  towards  a  fulnefs,  for  it  cannot  grow  after  it  has 
'  taken  fmut.  I  could  very  rarely  find  a  fmutty  ear  but  all  it  s  tillows  were  lo 
loo ;  fo  that  from  thence  I  conclude  the  fmut  arifes  from  the  root,  and  not 
from  any  poifon  in  the  air,  which  would  not  diftinguifh  between  the  tap¬ 
root  and  the  tallow.  I  alfo  obferved  in  the  fibres  of  the  roots  of  the  fmutty 
wheat  a  general  brittlenefs,  and  the  earth  more  ftarky  and  dry  about  them, 
and  I  perceived,  for  the  moft  part,  a  ftream  or  ftreak  of  a  brown  ftain,  the 
breadth  of  a  pin,  in  the  firft  joint  above  the  root.  So  that  I  am  apt  to 
believe  that  a  fmut  arifes  from  a  total  defeft  of  fap  at  the  root,  and  a  blight 
from  a  partial  one,  when  fome  of  the  fibres  may  ftill  live  ;  fo  the  grain, 
being  feebly  lupported,  does  only  (brink  or  wither.— -As  for  the  early  fmut 
that  falls  on  the  ear,  even  before  it  is  out  of  it’s  hofe,  wherein  the  covering 
or  chaff  is  alfo  fmutty,  and  all  in  a  light  powder,  this  fort  of  fmut  feems  to 
arife  from  the  fame  caufe  as  the  former,  only  the  ear  having  not  as  then 
obtained  a  firmnefs,  it’s  rottennefs  becomes  more  hollow  and  powdery,  and 
of  lefs  confiftency  than  the  fmutty  ears  that  have  obtained  a  firmnefs.  On 
the  whole  therefore,  notwithftanding  the  latter  part  of  my  remark,  §.  25, 
under  the  article  Corn  in  general,  where  I  fay  I  could  not  difcover  any 
difference  between  the  roots,  ftems,  or  joints  of  the  ftems  of  the  burnt-eared 
wheat  and  the  found,  I  am  ftill  of  opinion  that  both  the  uftilago  and  fmut 
proceed  from  a  defedt  in  the  root. 

Some  farmers  were  faying,  that  dunged  land,  as  had  been  always  obferv¬ 
ed,  was  more  fubjedt  to  fmutty  wheat  than  folded  land.  If  fo,  the  reafon 
muft  be,  becaufe  the  dung  hollowed  the  ground,  and  therefore  the  longer 
the  dung  the  greater  the  danger. 

I  have  in  another  place  obierved,  that  fmutty  duft  on  feed-wheat  may 
produce  fmutty  wheat,  and  no  wonder,  feeing  the  feed  immediately  after 
fown  fwells  and  imbibes  the  fmut  with  the  moifture,  and  the  nib  or 
chiffum  of  the  feed  is  corrupted  and  poiloned  thereby.  The  nib  of  the 
feed  is  not  one  fourth  part  fo  big  as  a  pin’s  head.— Seed  blacked  with  uftilago 
does  not  hurt  like  fmut,  becaufe  the  hot  burning  quality  of  the  uftilago 
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is-  wafhed  out  of  it  by  the  rain,  and  purified  from  it  by  the  air,  to  both 
which  it  is  expofed. 

§.  ii.  I  fowed  new  wheat,  but  obferving  much  of  it  to  be  withered  and 
blighted,  I  {hewed  it  to  fome  of  the  farmers,  and  they,  but  particularly 
farmer  Biggs b,  'faid,  it  was  never  the  worfe  for  that,  and  it  would  grow  as  well 
as  if  it  were  otherwife,  and  bid  me  put  fome  into  the  ground  to  try  whether 
his  words  were  true  or  not. — I  afked  Thomas  Elton  about  it,  and  he 
faid,  if  it  were  not  blighted  and  withered  to  a  (kin,  but  only  fo  as  to  have  very 
little  flour,  he  alfo  thought  it  would  grow  ;  but  then,  faid  he,  I  have  known 
it  to  die  away  afterwards.— I  afked  him,  how  he  knew  it  was  that  wheat, 
and  how  he  knew  it  was  for  that  caufe  it  died  ;  he  replied,  becaufe  he  had 
in  luch  cafe  fcratched  up  the  root,  and  found  that  there  was  not  flour  or  milk 
fuflicient  to  maintain  the  blade  till  it  could  take  root. 

I  met  farmer  White  and  farmer  Bachelour  of  Litchfield  in  the  market ;  I 
told  farmer  White  how  thin  his  feed-v/heat  proved  that  hefent  me,  and  that 
it  was  exceedingly  blighted  ;  and  that  I  was  fatisfied,  let  the  farmers  pretend 
what  they  will,  that  blighted  wheat,  if  fowed  late  in  the  year,  tho’  it  might 
come  to  a  blade,  yet  the  flour  or  milk  that  ought  to  maintain  it  would  be  fpent 
before  it  could  *  more;  and  then,  if  frofls  came,  it  would  be  in  danger  of 
dying.— They  agreed  with  me,  that,  in  cafe  it  was  late  fowed,  it  was  their 
opinion  alfo,  but  it  would  do  well  if  fowed  early  but,  faid  farmer  Lake  an 
hour  afterwards,  when  I  was  fpeaking  to  him  of  it,  let  it  be  fowed  early  or 
late,  give  me  a  full  bodied  wheat. 

Mufty  wheat  §.  I2.  Many  farmers,  and  indeed  all  I  have  talked  with  on  the  fubjeft, 
^nd  wh  ^low>  agree  that  mufty  wheat,  though  not  grown  out,  will  not  grow. — I  fuppofe  it 
is  becaufe  the  feminal  part  is  malted,  tho’  it  does  not  outwardly  fhew  itfelf,  as 
it  does  when  it  is  grown  out. 

§.  13.  Farmer  Biggs  fays,  he  always  fows  the  Bluebury  wheat,  that  is  the 
rath-ripe  wheat.— The  meal-men  do  not  like  the  white-lammas  wheat;  they 
fay,  it  does  not  caff  fo  fine  a  flour.— Thomas  Elton  alfo  lays,  they  feldom  fow 
wheat  by  the  0f  the  white-lammas  wheat,— -and  both  he,  and  farmer  Biggs  fay,  the  meal- 
meal-men.  men  know  [t  from  the  other  better  than  they  do  who  fow  it. — Thomas  Elton 
fays,  he  has  been  at  Reading  with  it,  and  could  not  have  fo  much  by  twelve 
fhillings  in  a  load  as  for  the  Bluebury  wheat  tho’  of  the  fame  goodnefs.-— I 
afked  him,  if  they  did  not  obferve  to  fow  the  white-lammas  wheat  earlieft, 
becaufe  of  it’s  being  lafl  ripe  ; — he  replied,  he  found  no  difference  in  that, 
but  that  it  was  ripe  as  foon  as  the  other  to  the  full. 

Erining  and  R  ]  4.  c  The  original  of  brining  and  liming  feed-wheat  feems  to  be  purely  an 
liming  wheat.  Englifh 

b  Mr.  Tull  is  of  the  fame  opinion  with  farmer  Biggs. 

c  Mr.  Tull  obCerves,  that  brining,  and  changing  the  feed  are  the  general  remedies  for  fmut;  the 
former  of  tnefe  he  has  heard  was  discovered,  about  feventy  years  before  he  wrote,  by  fome  wheat 
being  fown,  that  had  been  funk  in  the  fea,  and  which  produced  clean  corn,  when  it  was  a  remark¬ 
able  year  for  fmut  all  over  England  ;  but  he  afterwards  doubts  whether  this  might  not  happen  by 
it’s  being  foreign  feed,  and  therefore  a  proper  change  for  our  land.  He  tells  us  of  two  farmers, 

whofe  lands  lay  intermixed,  who  ufed  the  fame  feed  parted  between  them,  and  from  a  good  change 
,  of 
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English  practice ;  for  which  there  is  a  ftory. - Neither  the  Rei  rufticse 

fcriptores,  nor  Pliny  take  any  notice  of  it. 

Sharrock  fays,  brining  and  liming  wheat  may  defend  it  againft  grubs, 
infedts,  and  worms,  and  fortify  the  grain,  but  he  cannot  think  it  any  fecurity 
againft  blights,  &c.  See  fo.  99. 

I  had  wheat  brined  and  limed  for  fowing,  but  much  rain  coming,  and  the 
ground  being  wet,  I  could  not  fow  it  for  a  fortnight ;  at  the  fortnight’s  end  I 
had  lundry  people  with  me  about  meafuring  harveft-work,  fo  I  afked  their 
opinion  whether  fuch  wheat  would  grow  or  not  ; — one  faid,  he  had  known 
wheat  that  had  not  been  brined  and  limed  above  a  week,  and  a  great  deal  of 
it  did  not  grow.— Another  faid,  it  depended  on  the  high  degree  to  which  it 
was  limed,  for,  if  it  was  fo  high  limed  that  it  fhrunk  and  fhriveled,  it  would 
not  grow,  but,  in  cafe  the  rind  looked  plump  and  fmooth,  then  there  was  no 
danger.  A  third  was  of  opinion,  that  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  brining  it,  for,  if  the  wheat  had  been  fteeped  in  brine,  it  would  be 
much  apter  to  burn  by  lying  in  lime  than  it  would  having  been  only  fprinkled 
with  brine  in  the  morning  it  was  limed.-— Note,  this  brined  wheat  was  not 
fowed  till  November  7th,  which  was  feven  weeks  after  it  was  limed,  and 
yet  it  grew,  and  came  up  fo  thick  that  it  feemed  to  have  received  no 
prejudice. 

§.  15.  It  was  univerfally  obferved  this  laft  winter,  (anno  1708)  that  the  Camions—' to 
wheat  which  was  killed  was  not  killed  by  frofts,  tho’  they  were  very  intenfe,  de'r  furrow*^ 
but  by  the  winds,  which  drove  the  frofty  particles  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  pe-  the  hiiicoun- 
netrate  into  the  roots  of  the  corn  ;  this  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  effected  with  ^ 5  n0‘ t0 
their  angles,  which  lanced  the  fibres  and  cut  them  in  pieces,  like  as  fire  by  fineT no°to 
it’s  fubtle  corpufcles  in  it’s  rapid  motion  may  be  fuppofed  to  penetrate  and  di- cut  hedges 
vide  bodies. — It  was  plain  the  wheat  on  our  hills  in  Hampfhire  and  our  high  °re^frltyhefor 
grounds,  was  canonaded,  for  the  driven  fnow,  as  it  was  carried  to  the  hedges  cold  winds, 
by  the  wind,  battered  the  wheat  and  cut  off  the  blade,  and  the  wounds  it  made 
opened  portals  for  the  fiercenefs  of  the  weather  to  enter  the  roots. — Wherever 
the  wheat  lay  out  of  or  fheltered  from  the  wind,  in  thofe  places  it  was  faved  j 
and  the  furrows  of  grounds,  where  by  lying  wet  (and  this-  was  a  wet  winter) 
the  wheat  is  always  worft,  were,  if  the  ridges  croft  the  wind,  the  beft,  becaufe 
the  ridges  fheltered  the  furrows,  but,  if  the  ridges  and  furrows  lay  parallel  to 
the  north,  or  north-eafterly  wind,  then  the  wheat  in  the  furrows  was  alfo  de- 
ftroyed,  but  wheat  lying  under  the  fhelter  of  hedges  was  faved. — From  the 
fad  experience  of  this  year  we  may  in  our  hill-countries  conclude  it  to  be  good 
hufbandry,  to  have  a  fpecial  regard,  in  the  fowing  of  wheat-lands  that  lye  ex- 
pofed  to  the  north  or  eafterly  winds  (for  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  any  danger  can 
come  from  the  fouth  or  weft  quarter)  firft,  to  fow  under  furrow,  oratleafta 

caft 

ofland,  and  aflerts,  that  the  one,  who  brined  his  feed,  had  no  frnut,  but  the  other,  who  neglect¬ 
ed  it,  had  a  very  fmutty  crop  ;  but  again  he  doubts  whether  this  feed  might  have  been  changed  the 
precedent  year,  and  fo  might  not  be  greatly  infedbed,  no  more  than  what  the  brine  and  lime  might 
cure.  He  adds  alfo,  that  fmutty  feed-wheat,  tho’  brined,  will  produce  a  fmutty  crop,  unlefs  the 
year  prove  very  favourable  -}  for  favourable  years  will  cure  the  fmut,  as  unkind  ones  will  caufe  it. 
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Gaft  over  and  a  caft  under,  that  thereby  the  wheat  may  he  the  deeper  both 
from  the  penetrating  power  of  the  winds  and  from  their  power  of  uncovering 
the  earth,  and  laying  the  roots  of  the  com  naked  j  fecondly,  to  leave  our 
grounds  a  little  rough,  and  not  harrow  them  too  fine  it  being  obferved  that 
the  wheat  faved  itielf  much  better  when  the  knobby  clods  flickered  it 
thirdly,  to  have  a  regard,  where  grounds  lie  bleakly  expofed  to  thole  winds, 
not  to  cut  down  the  high  hedges,  which  may  be  a  fence  to  it,  before 

tervation  F<V  1 6^  The  20th  of  November,  (anno  1704)  I  obferved  the  wheat  on  the 
the  growth  p-round,  and  that  the  firft,  or  capital  branch,  conlifted  of  an  upright  ipire, 
lvhp;,r-  between  two  leaves  falling  on  the  ground  j  but  the  ilfues  or  ti  lows,  be  they 
never  fo  many,  had  but  one  leaf  on  one  fide  of  the  fpire,  by  which  the  ilfues 
are  to  be  difcerned  from  the  main  branch  ;  and  in  both  good  and  poor  wheat 
the  difference  was  the  fame. — I  know  not  therefore  what  the  Latins  meant, 
when  thev  faid,  wheat  muft  not  be  raked  till  it  has  four  leaves,  nor  barley  till 
it  has  five  — The  fame  day  I  obferved  the  tillows  of  rye-grafs,  and  found  that 
both  the  capital  gertnen  and  the  tillows  do  confift  of  but  one  fpiie  iffuing  from 
the  middle  of  two  grafs  leaves,  and  therefore  different  from  that  of  wheat. 
Obfervation  £  jt  was  the  2^d  and  the  24th  of  June  (anno  1703)  ^  made  the  fol- 

“d'toTof  lowing  obfervations  with  relation  to  the  ears  of  wheat :  in  one  field  there  were 
tL,  and  for  tw°o  acres  together,  generally  in  an  ear  ten  chefts  on  a  fide  ;  about  four  of 
inference  to  the  middle  chefts  on  each  fide  contained  five  grains,  viz.  two  on  each  hde  the 

l°„d  good  middle  grain;  but  the  uppermoft  and  lowermoft  chefts  fell  off  gradually  to 
four,  three,  and  two  grains  m  a  cheft.— I  went  into  anothei  held,  and  could 
not  find  above  eight  or  nine  chefts  in  any  ear  there,  nor  m  any  of  the  middle 
chefts  above  three  grains,  viz.  one  on  each  fide  the  upright  middle  one ;  and 
fo  again  the  uppermoft  and  lowermoft  chefts  fell  away  gradually  into  two,  and 
hut  one  grain  in  a  cheft  5  yet  this  land  had  been  well  dunged.— In  another 
field  it  was  manifeft,  that  part  that  was  dunged  carried  not  fo  long  an  ear,  nor 
fo  many  -rains  in  a  cheft  as  that  part  of  it  that  was  folded,  and  lowed  on  one 
earth  j  but  there  were  many  of  the  ears  of  the  folded  wneat  that  held  out  ten 
chefts  and  had  five  grains  on  each  fide  or  tne  two  middle  cheits  .  how  thefe 
ears  mNht  prove  I  knew  not,  very  little  of  the  wheat  being  blown  —I  alfo 
obferved  the  partitions  of  the  chefts  to  open,  in  order  to  let  out  the  bloffoms  ; 
which  when  fliot  out,  they  clofed  again,  and  the  bloffom  hung  dangling 
on  the  outfide  by  a  hair  as  fine  as  a  cobweb  :  till  I  made  this  difeovery  of  the 
chefts  opening,  I  ufed  to  wonder  how  fo  fine  a  thread  could  thru  ft  out  the 
bloffom.— Then  in  another  field  I  obferved  the  limed  wheat  to  be  of  a  rnoft 
vivid  fcarlet  in  the  colour  of  if  s  bloffom,  more  lively  than  the  flowei  of  that 
in  the  firft  mentioned  field,  which  was  a  more  dufky  fcarlet ;  yet  it  exceeded 
the  flower  of  my  other  pieces  of  wheat,  which  generally  did  not  come  up  to 
the  colour  of  that,  having  a  more  wan  and  fickly  lcarlet  coloured  bloffom.  I 
alfo  pulled  up  feveral  roots  of  wheat,  fome  of  which  had  ten  tillows ;  for 
wafhed  their  roots,  and  found  them  all  joined  in  one. 

Now 
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Now,  if  fome  roots  of  wheat  have  ten  tillows,  others  but  two  or  three  ; — 
if  fome  ears  of  wheat  have  ten  chefts  of  a  fide,  others  but  fix  or  feven  ; — 
and  fome  ears  have  five  grains  in  the  beft  cheft,  others  but  three,  and  two,  I 
leave  it  to  be  confidered  what  encouragement  there  is  to  fow  little  land  and 
good. — The  ten-chefted  ears  at  four  middle-chefts  each  fide,  with  five  grains 
a  piece,  make  forty  grains;  the  twelve  other  chefts,  at  three  grains  in  a  cheft, 
make  thirty-fix. — The  weak  wheat  has  but  twenty-fix  grains  in  an  ear,  and 
fix  tillows  lefs,  and  it’s  two  tillows  muft  alfo  hold  but  in  proportion  to  the 
top  ears. 

§.  18.  I  went  under  a  hedge,  where  my  wheat  was  almoft  as  high  as  my  ^at  onhnd 
head  in  the  head-land,  the  reeds  very  ftrong,  the  chefts  ten  or  eleven  on  a  fide  ;  (haded  from 
yet  I  obferved  the  bloftoms  generally  to  be  very  pale  and  fickly,  of  the  colour  of the  fun* 
afiies  on  a  dying  coal,  and  I  feldom  found  above  three  grains  in  a  middle-cheft  : 
thefe  defeats  I  impute  to  the  head-land  being  ftiaded  from  the  fun;  for  by  the 
length  of  the  reed,  the  many  chefts,  and  by  my  own  knowledge  of  the  ground, 
it  was  very  ftrong  ;  but  doubtlefs  thofe  grains  muft  run  very  thin  at  harveft. 

§.  19.  July  6th  (anno  1703)  I  viewed  a  field  of  wheat,  the  bloftom  being  Farther  ob- 
juftover;  I  plucked  fome  of  the  chefts,  and  found,  tho’ provifion  had  been  [^earTof11 
made  for  three  or  four  grains  in  a  cheft,  yet  in  many  of  them  there  were  not  wheat,  and 
like  to  be  above  two  or  three  grains,  and  I  found  in  thofe  failing  grains  their  why  nature 
bloftoms  pent  up  and  withered,  the  grains  not  having  ftrength  to  emit  : —  chdh  than  (he 
and  in  thofe  ears,  that  had  the  withered  grains,  I  found  the  outmoft  grains  can  fill, 
in  the  cheft  on  each  fide  to  be  beft  maintained,  nature  having  deferted  the 
others,  not  being  able  to  maintain  them.  / 

Whereas  I  had  obferved  in  the  flowering  of  the  wheat,  that,  the  ears  being 
large  and  the  chefts  broad,  there  were  in  the  middle  cheft  of  the  ear  five 
grains  that  had  flowered,  which  I  apprehend  to  be  the  full  complement  in  the 
middle  cheft  of  an  ear  ;  examining  thefe  ears  and  chefts  about  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  after  I  could  in  none  of  the  middle-chefts  find  above  three  grains 
of  wheat,  in  many  but  two. — If  you  afk,  where  was  the  advantage  of  thefe 
ears  producing  fo  many  cells,  v/hen  but  two  or  three  grains,  or  cells  in  a  cheft 
came  to  maturity  ?  I  anfwer,  the  advantage  was  very  great ;  for  in  the  firft 
place  they  are  a  fign  of  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the  root,  and,  if  two  cells  do  decay, 
the  other  three  will  be  the  better  maintained,  and  have  the  fuller  grain.  Se¬ 
condly, — where  in  the  wheat  flowering-time  there  are  the  more  cells  in  a 
cheft  that  bloftom,  they  can  the  better  maintain  the  lofs  by  all  accidents  that 
may  happen  ;  for  inftance  ;  if  one  or  two  grains  in  a  cheft  fail  at  flowering¬ 
time  by  a  fly-blow  (it  being  often  the  cafe)  there  are  bloftoms  enough  in  the 
cheft  to  make  good  that  lols  by  maintaining  three  good  grains  in  a  cheft  ; 
whereas  in  ears  that  are  weak,  and  produce  but  two  or  three  bloftoms  in  a 
cheft,  if  thofe  bloftoms  ftiould  be  blown,  all  muft  mifcarry. — I  was  apt  to 
think  however,  that  of  the  five  bloftoms  produced  in  a  cheft  there  could  but 
three  prove  good, nature  not  being  able  to  maintain  more;  and  this  I  concluded, 
becauie  it  could  do  no  more  by  my  wheat,  which  grew  in  general  on  exceed- 
ing  good  ground  ;  and  the  chefts  were  fo  conftrudted,  that  it  feemed  to  me, 
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there  could  be  room  for  no  more  grains  in  a  cheft;  but  on  coming  from  Ilfly 
to  Oxford  I  obferved  fome  mighty  rich  land,  that  had  large  eared  wheat, 
many  of  the  ears  containing  twelve  chefts  on  a  fide;  I  am  now  therefore  con¬ 
vinced,  nature  is  not  confined,  as  above  hinted  to  five  bloffoms  in  a  cheft, 
for  in  the  middle  cheft  of  thefe  ears  there  had  been  fix,  if  not  feven  blof- 
f-ms  the  two  middlemoft  of  which  nature  was  not  able  to  maintain,  and  lo 
they 'withered,  but  I  told  in  thole  chefts  five  compleat  grains  full  kerned. 

/  2Q  in  viewing  my  wheat,  when  it  was  near  full  kerned,  I  obierved 
fome  withered  ears,  which  in  all  their  chefts  looked  dead  ;  the  grain  was 
Ihrunk  and  withered,  tho’  in  other  refpeds  good,  for  it  had  a  found  flour, 
but  the  ftraw  was  dead  to  the  root,  and  that  drew  up  eafily,  the  fibres  feem- 
in„  dead  and  dry ;  fo  that  this  is  a  farther,  and  another  fort  of  defed  in  wheat 

than  either  fmut  or  blight,  viz.  by  worm,  or  burnt. 

k  2I  April  14th  (anno  1705)  I  firft  obferved  the  manner  of  the  tillow- 
ing  of  wheat :  the  fpring-tillows,  for  the  moft  part,  do  anfe  from  the  toot  ot 
the  root  of  the  winter-ftems  or  thoots,  which  maybe  two,  three,  or  four,  ac¬ 
cord^  as  the  wheat  is  in  proof;  they  arife  from  that  foot,  and,  when  they 
break  out  at  firft,  they  may  be  perceived  by  the  eye  in  a  bud  fmaller  than  a 
Din’s  head,  containing  a  cryftaline  pellucid  juice ;  which  bud  is  fecured  by 
the  coat  of  the  outward  leaf  of  the  mother  or  winter-fhoot,  between  which 
coat  and  the  infide-coat  of  the  winter-lhoot  this  tender  bud  pafles  along,  as 
through  a  (heath,  whereby  it  is  proteded  from  outward  injury  till  it  is  fo 
well  grown  as  to  break  forth  with  it’s  green  fpire ;  from  the  fide  of  this  win- 
ter- (hoot  now  and  then  only  one  of  the  faid  fpnng-foboles  does  anfe,  and 
now  and  then  another  on  the  contrary  fide,  and  perhaps  a  third  or  fourth  on 
the  other  fides,  according  as  thefe  winter  or  mother-fhoots  are  in  a  floun  h- 
ing  condition,  till  at  laft  they,  being  grown  thick  and  ftrong,  open  the  locket 
offlie  faid  outward  leaf,  which  girds  them  clofe  to  the  mother- uem,  and  fo 
ft  and  independent,  wide  off  from  it  ;  and  then  that  old  leaf  becomes  ufelefs 
and  dies  --This  day  I  alfo  obferved  a  new  pearly  brood  of  foboles  at  the 
root  of  the  faid  winter-lhoot,  in  the  manner  as  the  other  before  delcnbed,  no 
bip-crer  than  a  pin’s  head  ;  but  whether  it  be  not  now  too  late  for  them  to 
COme  to  maturity  is  a  queftion  :  it  is  very  probable  warm  and  dry  weather 
may  very  much  conduce  thereto.— The  firft  and  earlieft  foboles  or  tillows 
abovefaki,  being  at  this  time  (hot  up  into  the  open  air  in  a  fpire,  feem  by 
their  growth  to  have  made  a  bud  very  early  in  the  winter,  which  another 
year  may  perhaps  give  me  opportunity  to  enquire  into.  From  many  experi¬ 
ments  I  have  made,  by  fowing  corn  in  pots  1  find  that,  when  a  maiden  pear 
has  been  dead,  no  collateral  fpear  has  {hot  from  the  fame  bafis,  bin  that  the 

tillows  are  properly  offsets  from  the  maiden  ftem.  ,  , 

When  wheat  '  22.  The  autumn  (anno  1714)  wanting  rain  the  ground,  at  the  begm- 

fprings  With  a  j*  of  wheat  feed-time,  was  but  juft  moift  enough  to  bring  up  the  corn  .  the 
ru  farmers  (who  kept  on  fowing)  obferved  that  the  coin,  which  came  up  before 

vers°itfelf  in  any  rain  had  fell,  had  but  a  thin  blade,  and  was  of  a  dark  colour,  wanting  tne 

poor !  and.  ^road  |ea£  and  g0lden  colour  they  expeffed  :  it  fell  out  the  lame  wit  a  me  m 
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the  ground  I  fowed  under  furrow,  tho’  the  moifture  was  fufficlent  to  bring  up 
the  corn  thick  enough. — Farmer  lies  and  farmer  Box,  my  tenants  in  Wilts, 
obferved  the  fame  thing  in  wheat  they  fowed  at  the  beginning  of  wheat- feed 
time. — It’s  not  unlikely  but  this  drought  might  do  no  prejudice  where  the 
land  is  very  good  ;  for  tho’  the  thin  blade,  &c.  certainly  {hew  the  root  and 
ftalk  to  be  weak,  yet  in  rich  land  they  might  ftrengthen  when  rain  came;  but 
where  ground  is  poor,  when  wheat  comes  up  thin  in  blade,  it  is  a  queftion 
whether  it  will  ever  recover,  and  get  a  good  root,  ftalk,  or  blade,  tho’  rain 
fhould  come. — This  narrow  leaf  is  occafioned  from  the  earth’s  not  giving  up 
the  juices  freely  at  firft. 

§.  23.  In  turning  up  wet  wheat  ftraw  (laid  together  in  a  heap  the  begin-  Of  the  length 
ning  of  November  1702)  I  found  in  January  many  loofe  grains. fpeared  out,  °f^eateaths 
but,  on  account  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  wadd  of  ftraw  laid  on  them,  they  were  grains, 
not  able  to  {hoot  thro’ :  I  meafured  their  white  ftiff  {heaths,  thro’  which  their 
blades  pafs,  and  they  were  from  four  inches  to  five  inches  and  an  half  long. 

Now,  thefe  grains  having  liberty  to  {hoot  their  fheaths  to  their  utmoft  extre¬ 
mity,  according  to  the  refpedtive  vigour  of  each  grain,  and  not  being  hindered 
by  the  ftraw,  I  infer  that  thofe  lengths  are  the  utmoft  lengths  their  {heaths 
will  reach  to ;  fo  that,  if  the  grain  is  buried  below  fuch  depth,  the  {heath 
cannot  protect  the  blade,  nor  give  it  fafe  convoy  farther,  but  it  muft  venture 
its  own  felf  to  get  thro’.  I  obferved  however  a  round  wiry  fubftance  the 
blade  carried,  an  inch  upwards  from  the  opening  of  the  {heath,  and  before  it 
opened  into  the  leafy  blade,  which,  tho’  lefs  in  compafs,  and  lefs  ftiff  than 
the  {heath,  yet  feemed  of  a  ftrength  better  able,  than  if  it  had  been  a  leafy 
blade,  to  penetrate  upwards,  if  the  {heath  could  not  cariy  it  into  air,  I  infer 
alfo  from  the  different  lengths  of  the  {heaths,  that  thefe  lengths  depended  on 
the  refpe&ive  powers  of  the  grain,  feeing  they  had  the  fame  bed  of  ftraw,  and 
were  all  buried  the  fame  depth :  it  would  be  well  therefore  to  try  old  grains 
and  new,  and  lay-  them  at  different  depths,  and  fee  what  foundation  it  would 
give  to  farther  conjectures.  I  obferved  the  {heaths,  which  had  ran  out  fo 
far,  were  much  weakened  by  it,  and  had  not  that  ftiff  ftrength  that  the 
{heaths  of  common  fown  wheat  has,  which  lies  {hallow.  The  graffy  blade 
had  {hot  forth  two  inches  into  the  dunghill,  but  looked  of  a  yellow  fickly 
compledtion. 

§.  24.  In  cutting  many  wheat  reeds  I  obferved  all  their  lowermoft  joints  were  Of  the  knots 
fhort,  of  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  without  hollownefs,  and  that  ^.awwheacd  th 
they  gradually  lengthened  and  hollowed  ;  which  was  in  reafon  fo  ordered  by  growth  of 
God,  for  the  better  ftrengthening  the  reed  to  fupportthe  grain.  The  fourth  wheat- 
joint  in  all  the  reeds  was  very  hollow  and  very  moift  ;  feveral  drops  of  water 
came  from  moft  of  them  in  that  joint ;  whether  it  was  occafi oned  by  the  very 
wet  May  and  June,  or  not,  I. cannot  tell.  Again,  from  that  joint  the  next 
above  grew  lefs  hollow,  and  the  uppermoft,  that  carried  the  ear,  had  no  hol¬ 
lownefs,  but  a  green  ftrong  hood,  wonderfully  contrived  for  ftrength,  to  fup- 
port  the  grain.  The  hoods  of  the  frft  joint  were  dead,  (thefe  1  take  to  be 
the  two  dying  leaves  that  begin  to  appear  in  May)  fo  were  the  hoods  of  the 
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Th  ’  Vft  thev  had  two  or  three  fmall  roots  of  their  own,  on  which  they 
feeied  to  depend!  Quinteny  obferves,  the  fap  (hoots  to  the  topmoft  branch 
moft  vigorouSy  :  fo  Ucertainly  is  in  the  wheat-ear  ;  for,  if  any  grains  in  the 

“.“SSSTto  Chavel  in  Wilts,  I  faid  that  one 

,S-  2-5-  f  V„:n„  wheat  early  was,  that  it  might  fat  (heep,  if  it  was  too 

ranVk-!earta  n  replied,  he  did  no!  approve  of  that  hufoandry;  he  thought  it 
rank.  r  .  ,  ,  v  verv  aot  to  make  the  wheat  fall  and 

" fii£  r 

ftidS  it  would  flioot  forth  a  fmall  weak  fpindle  after  feeding  it  and  if  the 

?  ’  was  fmall  the  corn  mud  be  fo  too.-l  fpoke  to  farmer  Miles  on  this 

fubiedt  •  he  faid,  he  looked  on  feeding  not  to  hurt  the  wheat  in  the  lead,  if 
lubject ,  ne  ia  >  . . ; , ,  ;f  ;t  be  fe(j  after  tlie  fpindle  begins  to 

33"  would  be  the  fame  as  feeding  French-grafs,  for  then  ,  as  Sartain  fays, 
the  fi’rft  fpindle  being  taken  off,  there  would  come  up  a  weakiffue  or  fpmd  . 
hv  it -Sartain  vave  me  three  or  four  indances  on  h.s  fide  the  qued, on,  and 
Miles  the  like  on  his ;  and  the  latter  carried  me  to  view  a  part  of  Mr.  Brew- 
“  form  which  wasanno  1699  eat  up  bare,  and  had  as  good  a  burden  of  wheat 
“  Tn  he  county.— He  looks  on  the  difference  therefore  to  be  as  above. 

M  i  Liver  and  I  difcourfing  of  the  mifchief  wheat  might  receive  by  being 
fed  down  with  fheep, — efpecially,  faid  the  Major,  to  feed  it  as  many  farmers 
do  who  feem  to  be  cautious,  and  think  to  be  fure  to  do  no  harm,  and  (o  they 
onlv'nut  ina  few  ,  whereas,  were  I  to  feed  wheat  I  would  pu  in  as  many  as 
3d  eat  it  dowA  direalyt  for,  when  there  are  but  a  few,  they  only  crop 

what  thev  fhould  not,  viz.  the  youngelt  lpindles.  . 

I  c  ,  imagine  why  wheat  (liould  be  fed  at  any  time  unlefs  it  be  by  one 

evil  to  remedy  a  greater :  if  the  wheat  be  not  fo  forward  as  to  have  allowed 
3  fmall  ftiff  fpindles,  long  enough  for  the  (heep  to  eat  it,  they  can  only 
eat  the  leafy  blade ;  but  I  cannot  fee  how  that  puts  the  fpindle  the  back- 
warder  •  it  rather  feems  to  forward  it,  and  (Lengthen  it,  forafmuch  as  the 
fen  which  had  the  leaf  to  nourifh  before,  has  now  only  the  fpindle,  which 
confeouently  muff  grow  the  fader  and  ftronger.-But  if  the  wheat  be  fo 
fn indfed  that  the  (heep  can  bite  the  fpindle  off,  then  it  will  put  it  backward 
H  great  mifchief,  inafmuch  as  fo  (Long  a  fpindle  will  never  grow  up  again- 
foom  hat  more  or  root,  nor  carry  fo  good  an  ear  as  that  would  have  donet 
[Xdif  a  favourable  fpring  comes,  efpecially  if  the  ground  he  good  the  coun- 
trv  man  may  think  lie  can  be  no  fufferer,  becaufe  he  may,  notwithftand.ng 
S  have  a  -ood  crop.-Yet  it  muff  be  confeft,  that  one  muff  refort  to  the 
efel  of  feeding  if  the  wheat  be  fo  exceedingly  forward  as  to  (hoot  into  ear  too 

early  in  the  fpring. 
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When  I  fhewed  farmer  Crapp  and  farmer  Ginnoway  fome  young  green 
wheat,  and  let  them  fee  there  was  a  young  ear  above  ground  no  bigger  than 
a  pin’s  head,  they  both  confeft,  it  was  madnefs  to  feed  wheat  with  fheep, 
efpecially  in  our  hill-country,  where  the  land  is  not  rich  ;  for  in  fuch  land,  if 
the  maiden-ear  be  eat  off,  it  muft  be  a  weak  brother  that  puts  forth  in  it’s 
room,  whatever  better  may  happen  in  rich  land. 

Mr.  Eyre  tells  me,  that  farmer  Lake  of  Faccomb  is  very  much  againft  feed¬ 
ing  burn-beaked  wheat,  and  fays  it  will  occafion  it  to  blight. — I  afked  Mr. 

Eyre  why  the  farmer  thought  fo.  He  faid,  he  could  learn  no  other  reafon 
for  it,  but  that  it  would  be  the  later  ripe,  and  the  backwarder  corn  is  in  ripen¬ 
ing  the  more  fubjedl  it  is  to  blight. — Note,  this  obfervation,  however  he,  or 
any  other  notable  farmer  came  to  make  it,  pretty  generally  holds  true,  though 
the  true  reafon,  why  feeding  wheat  fhould  make  it  later  ripe,  the  farmers  are  at 
a  lofs  to  difcern, — The  true  reafon  hereof  I  have  before  proved,  viz.  that  the 
ears  of  wheat  in  February  and  March  are  an  inch  or  two  above  ground,  which 
maiden-ears  the  fheep  eat  off,  and  then  nature  is  put  back  to  form  other  ears, 
which  muft  neceffarily  put  the  harveft  backward,  it  may  be  a  fortnight,  and 
alfo  produce  a  weaker  ftraw,  more  fubjedt  to  lodge  and  fall,  in  the  room  of 
the  maiden-ftems  bit  off,  and  probably  with  a  fhorter  and  weaker  ear,  unlefs 
the  ground  be  very  good. — This  is  like  to  be  the  natural  confequence  of  feed¬ 
ing  wheat  with  fheep  in  the  hill-country,  where,  by  reafon  of  the  cold,  the 
harvefts  at  beft  are  backward  ;  but  thefe  ill  effedts  may  not  happen  where  the 
ground  is  warm  and  good,  and  the  country  lies  low.  —  If  proud  wheat  were 
mowed  two  inches  above  the  ground,  this  would  prevent  the  mifchiefs  of 
feeding  ;  but  then  I  do  not  fee  how  it  would  prevent  the  ranknefs  and  lodg¬ 
ing  of  the  wheat,  fince,  the  ear  not  being  cut  off,  nature  would  not  be  put 
backward  ;  for  the  cutting  off  the  leafy-part  dignifies  neither  one  way  nor 
other  ;  for  that  makes  no  advances  after  the  end  of  May,  but  then  rots. 

§.  26.  Whereas  the  Rei  rufticae  fcriptores  diredt  the  farrition  of  wheat  Ofthefarrf- 
when  it  comes  to  have  four  leaves,  as  taken  notice  of  before,  — I  have  been  at  n?‘d°tr  rakin& 
a  lofs  to  difcover  the  four  leaves  of  wheat,  becaufe  it  puts  forth  only  three  the  antients. 
leaves,  nor  could  I  ever  obferve  more. — But  note,  the  two  collateral  leaves  die 
in  about  two  or  three  months  time,  and  then  more  leaves  put  forth ;  fo  that  in 
England  four  leaves  never  appear  atone  time,  but  in  a  warmer  clime,  as  Italy, 
the  latter  leaves  may  put  out  before  the  former  are  dead,  and  fo  four  green 
leaves  may  be  feen  at  the  fame  time. 

§.  27.  When  the  ears  ftrut,  and  the  chefts  ftand  open,  it  is  a  fign  the  S  ign  of  good- 
grain  plims  well,  and  is  full. 

§.  28.  In  the  beginning  of  May  (anno  1707)  my  fervant  faid,  my  wheat, 
for  want  of  rain,  was  at  a  ftand  in  it’s  growth. — I  afked  him,  how  he  knew  Titand  £ 
it ;  he  faid,  by  the  fpikinefs  and  fpearinefs  of  the  tops ;  for,  when  it  does  growth, 
not  thrive,  it  runs  to  a  fharpnefs  at  top,  and  does  not  hold  broad  as  when  it. 
thrives. 

§.  29.  It  was  the  15th  of  April  (anno  1702)  I  firft  obferved,  that  the  Time  when 
ear  was  fo  early  formed ;  for  in  pulling  away  the  valves,  which  were,  five,  f0r„nne£ 

at  April  1 5* 
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at  lait  I  found  the  ear  in  it’s  cradle,  or  inmoft  valve,  which  valve  was  of  the 
length  of  three  pins-heads ;  the  ear  itfelf  not  above  two  pins-heads  in 
length  :  I  could  not  difcover  it’s  parts  with  the  naked  eye,  but  with  the 
microfcope  I  could  diftinguifh  it’s  parts  plain  as  in  a  full  grown-ear,  and 
diftinguilh  every  feed  to  be  of  a  watery  pellucid  fubftance ;  the  grain  being 
formed  by  the  middle  of  April,  the  weather  following  feems  to  be  of  great 
confequence. 

It  was  obferved  this  year,  1700,  that  wheat  carried  a  very  fhort  ear;  for 
it  had  been  a  very  wet  cold  May,  and  in  that  month,  or  near  it,  it  was 
that  the  ear  was  formed,  and,  if  the  root  be  chilled  in  that  month,  it  will 
not  recover  it. 

The  proverbial  rhime  holds  not  good  on  cold  hill-country  lands,  tho’ 
coniifling  of  ftrong  clays,  which  yet  is  very  true,  when  applied  to  Leicefter- 
fliire,  and  other  deep  lands  warmly  fituated ; 

cc  I  came  to  my  wheat  in  May, 
tc  And  went  forrowful  away; 
tc  I  came  to  my  wheat  at  d  woodfheer, 

“  And  went  from  thence  with  a  good  cheer. — 

For,  in  cold  hill-countries,  whoever  fees  not  the  ground  well  flocked  with 
green  wheat  by  the  beginning  of  May,  will  never  lee  a  good  crop. 

Edge-grown  §.  30.  There  is  a  fort  of  land  the  country-people  call  *woodl'eer  ground;  in 
fe0ern0roundd’ this  lort  of'  land>  fow  earlY  or  late>  the  corn  will  be  edge-grown,  that  is, 
*  Spungy,  much  of  the  blade,  after  it  is  come  up,  will  die  away,  and  then  fpindle  up 
ferny,  poor.  again  ;  this  muft  be  occafioned  by  the  roofs  being  affedted,  and  not  only 
by  the  blade’s  receiving  an  injury,  for  then  the  blades  of  corn  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  grounds  wrould  be  the  fame,  as  being  expofed  to  the  fame  air ;  fuch 
ground  therefore  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  hollow  fpungy  nature,  very 
lufceptible  of  the  air  ;  and  tho’  it  may  feem  to  be  clofer  and  more  compadf 
than  chalky  land,  yet  really  it  is  not  fo,  elfe  the  chalky  land  would  fuffer 
the  fame  fate.  In  thefe  woodfeer  grounds  the  roots  of  the  corn  are  injured 
by  the  cold  winds  coming  to  them  in  March,  April,  and  May,  whereby 
they  ficken,  and  the  blade  prefently  difcovers  it  by  dying  away. 

Of  wheat’s  §•  31.  The  lodging  of  wheat  is  often  occafioned  by  a  weaknefs  in  the 
lodging,  and  firaw  proceeding  from  the  poverty  of  the  land,  it  not  being  able  to  give 
tiie  cauie.  nourifhment,  and  fo  the  firaw  grows  limber. — And  in  very  ftrong  land  the 
flraw  of  red-ftraw- wheat  will  run  to  a  greater  luxuriancy  in  height  than 
the  flrength  of  the  draw  wdll  bear,  and  then  it  will  lodge. 

Of  blights  on  §•  32.  This  fpring  (anno  1720)  being  very  cold  and  wet,  and  the  fummer 
wheat.  by"  intervals  rainy  till  harveft,  and  oftentimes  the  rain  falling  with  that 
weight  as  to  beat  down  the  beft  of  the  wheat  in  molt  parts,  a  month  at 
0  leaft, 


d  The  word  woodfheer  is  underftood  for  the  froth,  which,  about  the  latter  end  of  May  be¬ 
gins  to  appear  on  the  joints  of  plants,  and  is  more  commonly  called  cuckow-fpit. 
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lead,  if  not  five  weeks  before  harved,  yet  it  did  not,  as  ufual  in  fuch  cafe, 
blight,  which  was  wondered  at. — The  reafon  feems  to  be,  becaufe'  the 
ground  by  cloudy  dark  weather,  and  many  repeated  and  frequent  rains, 
was  kept  cool,  and  thereby  it  fed  the  corn,  fo  that  it  did  not  fcorch  and 
burn  as  in  other  fuch  years,  whereby  the  green  corn  that  lodged,  was  not 
parched  up 3  for  it  is  obvious,  it  muft  bum  and  dry  up  more  in  hot  fcorch- 
ing  weather,  when  it  lies  flat  on  the  ground,  than  {landing  upright  it  would 
do 3  becaufe  by  (landing  upright  it  (hades  the  ground  from  the  fun. 

The  country-man  obferves  the  blight  to  appear  on  his  wheat  quickly 
after  it’s  blofloming-time,  and  fo  concludes  the  blofloming-time  dangerous 
for  blighting  5  and  in  all  probability  it  may  be  fo  5  for  the  blight  perhaps 
arifes  from  the  cold  winds  condenfing  the  fap  and  choaking  up  the  pores  of 
the  draw,  whereby  all  nourifhment  that  fhould  pafs  to  the  ear  is  intercept¬ 
ed  :  but  if  this  blight  proceeds  from  a  mildew  falling  from  the  air,  as  many 
people  imagine,  it  cannot  be  fo  ;  for  at  the  blofloming-time  the  draw  is  not 
dry  enough  to  receive  and  fuck  in  fuch  mildew  3  it  abounds  with  moidure 
at  that  time,  like  green  hay  in  fwarth,  and  cannot  be  prejudiced  by  rain, 
as  it  may  be  after  it  is  become  hay,  for  then  it  imbibes  the  rain  3 — but,  as  I 
conceive,  the  blight  appears  not  on  the  wheat  till  after  the  draw  becomes 
fomewhat  dry  3  tho’  true  it  is,  the  mildew’s  lodging  on  the  wheat  at  flower¬ 
ing-time,  if  not  wafhed  off  by  rain,  may  continue  till  the  draw  be  dry 
enough  to  imbibe  it.  —  The  poorer  the  land  is,  or  the  lighter  it  lies,  tho’ 
rich,  the  lefs  able  will  it  be  to  feed  the  roots  of  the  corn  fo  as  to  over¬ 
come  the  blight. — Now  the  reafon  why  wheat  or  barley  is  fuppofed  to 
be  pad  blighting  when  the  grain  comes  to  fome  hardened  pith,  is,  becaufe 
the  mildew  coming  on  the  draw  then,  it  cannot  affedt  the  corn  fo  as  to 
blight  it,  it  having  by  that  time  got  fuch  a  fubdance,  as  to  be  maintained 
by  very  little  communication  of  fap  from  the  root,  according  to  the  degree 
of  which  the  wheat  will  (hrink  more  or  lefs. — Perhaps  the  fmut  mav  be 
nothing  elfe  but  the  highed  degree  of  blight,  when  the  mildew  comes  lo 
plentifully  on  the  draw  as  totally  to  interrupt  and  dop  the  riling  moidure,— 
or  when  the  particular  bit  of  dung,  or  fuch  moidure  as  lies  to  the  root  of 
the  corn  is,  by  that  time  the  corn  comes  to  kern,  wholly  confumed  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun. 

Obferving  the  wheat-ears  at  blofloming-time,  I  found,  that,  at  {hooting 
forth  the  bloflbm,  each  cell  or  ched  opens  more  than  ordinary,  and,  when 
the  flower  is  come  forth,  it  clofes  again.  This  obfervation  leems  to  account 
for  the  blight  wheat  is  faid  to  take  at  blofloming-time,  inafmuch  as  at  that 
time  blighting  winds  and  mildews  are  let  into  the  cell  where  the  grain  is 3  thefe 
mildews  whether  they  proceed  from  the  air,  and  falling  on  the  plant  enter 
into  it’s  pores,  and  prevent  the  fap  from  filling  it,  or  whether  they  are 
nothing  more  than  the  fap  itfelf,  which,  in  it’s  paflfage  thro’  the  pores  of 
the  plant,  is  checked  and  thickened  by  the  cold  winds,  and  being  unable 
to  fly  off,  fettles  on  the  furface,  however  this  be,  they  are  of  that  gummy 
nature,  that  they  may  eafily  be  fuppofed  to  choak  the  grain. 

Of 
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Of  BLIGHTING  AIR. 

•  Country  people  look  on  hot  glooms  and  a  warm  vapoury  air  to  be  blight¬ 
ing  and  to  bring  caterpillars  and  green  locufts ;  if  fo,  this  feems  to  be  an 
argument  for  mildews  falling  from  the  air,  and  not  proceeding  merely  from 
cotd,  for  the  reafon  thereof  may  be  this ;  thofe  infedts  eggs  being  laid  on 
the  leaves  of  trees  and  corn,  the  weather  aforefaid  coming,  which  contains 
glutinous  and  unftious  particles,  may  fatten  thole  eggs  to  the  leaves  and  fecure 
them  from  being  blown  away,  till  the  fun  can  bring  them  to  perfection, 
whereas,  if  winds" had  come,  or  rains,  inltead  of  the  aforefaid  blighting  air, 
molt  of  them  might  have  been  deltroyed  ;  lo  that  fuch  glooms  may  well  be 
fuppofed  pernicious ;  and  fuch  air  may  penetrate  into  the  cells  of  the  chefts  of 
wheat,  and  choak  all  circulation. — But  on  the  other  hand  the  mildew  may 
proceed  from  the  cold  nights  that  give  a  fudden  check  to  the  fap,  which  Bad 
before  been  attenuated  by  thefe  glooms. 

If  ttrong  winds  come  when  the  draw  of  the  wheat  is  grown  a  little  did, 
i.  e.  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  the  corn  be  ripe,  a  blight  often  hap¬ 
pens  j  for  the  draw,  being  then  diffened,  does  not  ply  with  the  wind  as  when 
full  of  gratty  fap,  but  by  making  refidance  it  loofens  the  mores  or  dbres  of  the 
roots,  which  give  way  or  break,  as  may  be  leen  by  the  wheat  s  reclining  at 
the  root  from  the  fide  the  wind  fet  till  harveft ;  whereby  nourishment  is  not 
fo  well  conveyed,  and  fo  the  corn  fhrinks  or  blights,  elpecially  inloofe  ground, 
as  it  happened  this  year  ( 1712)  but,  where  wheat  lay  in  a  (helving  ground, 
quite  under  the  wind,  no  damage  happened. 

This  year  ( 17  1  2)  about  the  time  the  wheat  was  kerned,  and  jud  got(into  milk, 
or  patting  out  of  it  into  foft  dour,  there  happened  drong  wederly  winds,  which 
drained  the  roots  of  the  corn,  and  made  it  recline  j  foon  after  which  it  was 
obferved  by  the  country- man,  that  the  corn  was  generally  ftruck  with  a  blight, 
efpecially  where  the  land  was  weak  and  light ;  for  fome  of  the  dbres  of  the 

roots 

*  Mr.  Miller  gives  the  following  account  of  blights  from  the  learned  Dr.  Hales,  which  in  a 
great  meafure  is  agreeable  to  our  author’s  fentiments. — Blights  are  often  caufed  by  a  continued 
dry  eafterly  wind,  for  feveral  days  together,  without  intervention  of  Ihowers,  or  any  morning- 
dew,  by  which  the  perfpiration  in  the  tender  bloftoms  is  flopped  :  fo  that,  in  a  fh°rt  time  their 
colour  is  changed,  and  they  wither  and  decay:  and,  if  it  fo  happens  that  there  is  along  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  fame  weather,  it  equally  affedts  the  tender  leaves ;  for  their  perfpiring  matter  is 
hereby  thickened,  and  rendered  glutinous,  clofely  adhering  to  the  furfaces  of  the  leaves,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  proper  nutriment  to  thofe  fmall  infedfs,  which  are  always  found  preying  upon  the  leaves 
and  tender  branches  of  fruit-trees,  whenever  this  blight  happens  ;  but  it  is  not  thefe  infedfs  which 
are  the  firft  caufe  of  blights,  as  hath  been  imagined  by  fome  ;  tho’  it  muft  be  allowed,  that, 
whenever  thefe  infedfs  meet  with  fuch  a  proper  food,  they  multiply  exceedingly. 

The  wheat  leaf!  liable  to  be  hurt  by  thefe  infedfs,  fays  Mr.  Tull,  is  the  whitc-cone  (<?r  beard¬ 
ed)  wheat,  which  has  it’s  ftraw  like  a  rufh,  not  hollow,  but  full  of  pith,  except  near  the  lower 
part,  and  there  it  is  very  thick  and  ftrong.  It  is  probable  it  has  fap  vcfl'els  that  lie  deeper,  fo  as 
the  young  infedfs  cannot  totally  deftroy  them,  as  they  do  in  other  wheat ;  for  when  the  ftraw  has 
the  black  fpots  (which  he  calls  the  excrements  of  thefe  young  infedfs)  which  fhew  that  the  infedfs 
have  been  there  bred,  yet  the  grain  is  plump,  when  the  grey-cone  and  lammas-wheat  mixed  with 
it  axe  blighted. 
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roots  gave  way,  others  broke,  and  the  corn  continued  to  lean  from  that  point, 
from  whence  the  wind  came,  till  harveft,  but  in  very  good  land  the  coin  fuf- 
fered  little  by  the  blight.  On  my  clay-lands,  tho’  the  fibres  of  the  roots  were 
{trained,  yet  fuch  of  them  as  were  not  prejudiced  were  able  tolerably  well, 
from  the  moifture  of  the  land,  to  feed  the  corn  beyond  what  dry  and  light 
land  could  do: — However  the  ftraw  of  all  the  wheat  in  the  country  looked 
white,  and  not  ftained  with  black  fpots. — The  reafon  was,  becaufe  this 
blight  proceeded  not  from  the  fat  gummy-juices  of  the  air,  nor  indeed  from 
the  coldnefs  of  the  wind,  (either  of  which  may  choak  the  vegetable  juices 
and  hinder  them  from  afcending  through  the  ftraw  to  the  ear,  whereby  the 
corn  may  be  ftarved  for  want  of  nourifhment),  but  from  the  ftrength  ot  the 
wind  damaging  and  weakening  the  roots,  which  are  the  feeders  ot  the  grain, 
and  preventing  them  from  doing  their  office. — 1  had  fuch  ground,  which 
lay  under  a  hill  fheltered  from  the  wind,  that  was  not  hurt.  All  corn, 
on  light  and  dry  ground,  ought  to  be  cut  fooner  than  corn  lying  on  a  flat 
clay-ground,  becaufe  from  the  cold  ground  a  damp  fleam  will  arife,  and 
in  fome  meafure  feed  the  corn  that  leans  down  more  than  it  can  be  fup- 
pofed  to  do  from  a  poor  dry  ground,  when  the  corn  has  loft  it  s  fupport 
from  the  root. 

Farmer  Elton  told  me,  that  he  had  the  ftraw  of  his  wheat  grievoufly 
blighted,  when  the  ears  were  not  touched. — I  told  him,  I  thought  that 
muft  be,  becaufe  the  wheat  was  fo  near  ripe  that  it  no  longer  depended 
either  on  the  root  or  the  ftraw  for  it’s  nourifhment,  and  conlequently  any 
defeat  in  either  of  them  could  not  affetft  the  ear.— To  which  he  affented,  and 
laid,  he  believed  it  was  the  truth  of  the  cafe. 

§.  23.  The  worfe  wheat  is,  tho’  it  be  never  fo  dry,  it  will  handle  the  Of  wheat’s 
rougher;  becaufe  thin  and  coarfe  wheat  is  not  fo  plump  and  globular  as j£“^inS 
fine  wheat,  and  is  often  fo  coarfe  as  to  be  pitted,  and  wrinkled,  which  muft  0  ' 
needs  make  it  lefs  flippery. 

§.  34.  Wheat  will  handle  colder  out  of  a  reek  that  is  two  years  old  than  Of  wheat’s 
it  will  out  of  a  reek  of  one  year  old  for  in  that  time,  the  mifts  and  handllll2 cop¬ 
rimes,  efpecially  in  the  hill-country,  will  be  drove  into  a  reek. 

§.  35. 'January  (anno  1705)  we  had  a  month’s  feafon  of  very  wet  and  Heavy  .cold 
rimy-weather,  in  which  time  my  bread  proved  very  white,  infomuch  as  1  grinding, 
was  uneafy  about  it  :  the  miller  faid,  he  ground  the  wheat  as  fine  as  ufual ; 
the  cook-maid  faid,  fhe  ufed  the  coarfe  fieve,  as  ffie  ufed  to  do  :  at  laft  the 
miller  faid,  the  reafon  muft  be  the  dampnels  of  the  weather,  which  made 
the  wheat  grind  heavy,  and  not  fo  fine,  whereby  the  bran  was  the  larger, 
and  the  flour  the  lefs. — From  hence  it  appears,  that  wheat,  which  is  heavy 
and  cold,  will  not  yield  that  flour  that  dry  wheat  will,  nor  confequently 
that  price,  which  is  another  difadvantage  befides  that  of  not  keeping. 

S.  36.  Anno  171c  I  obferved  in  other  perfons  wheat  as  well  as  my  Of  wheat  that 
own,  it  having  been  a  wet  harveft,  that  moft  farmers  had  fome  wheat- 
corn  grown,  and  that  fuch  wheat  would  not  yield  fo  much  by  three  pence 
per  bufhel  as  other  corn  that  was  not  grown,  and  yet  in  fuch  grown- 
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wheat  it  may  be  there  was  not  to  be  found  above  a  grain  of  gi  own-corn  in 
two  or  three  handfuls. —  I  thought  it  proper  to  demand  the  reafon  of  the 
farmers,  why  fo  few  grains  of  grown-corn  in  a  large  quantity  of  wheat 
fhould  make  fo  great  a  difference  in  the  price  ;  at  length  farmer  Ifles,  of 
Holt  in  Wiltfhire,  gave  me  the  heft  reafon he  faid,  where  there  is  but  a 
little  grown-corn  in  wheat  it  makes  a  very  fenfible  diffeience  in  the  bread 
or  pudding  made  of  it ;  not  that  the  grown-corn  only,  which  is  apparent  to 
us,  when  fo  little,  can  make  fo  great  a  difference,  but  wherever,  faid  he, 
fo  much  com  is  apparently  grown  to  our  eyes,  a  great  deal  more  is  damag¬ 
ed  than  appears  to  our  eyes  j  for  the  flour  of  corn  will  be  damaged  and  clam¬ 
my,  tho’  it  has  not  gone  fo  far  as  to  (hoot  either  root  or  fpear  :  it  is  enough 
to' vitiate  the  flour  if  the  nib  or  pucftum  faliens  has  fwelled  fo  as  to 
crack  or  burft  the  fkin. — -I  told  Mr.  Raymond  farmer  Ifles’s  judgment  of 
this  matter,  and  he  faid,  it  was  a  notable  obieivation. 

Rain  coming  before  I  could  thatch  a  wheat-reek,  one  fourth  pait  of  the 
round  being  unthatched,  the  wheat  there  took  damage  by  growing ;  and 
it  is  to  be  noted,  that  a  little  grown-corn  will  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  ; 
Us  not  only  the  lofs  of  thofe  grains  that  adtually  grow,  but  a  foulnefs  and 
fuftinefs  alfo,  and  a  fmut  that  they  beget  in  the  germen,  that  rots  the  corn, 
fo  that  fuch  ears  will  fly  into  dull,  like  a  puff,  when  they  are  ftruck  with 
the  flail,  and  difcolour  the  whole  quantity  of  wheat  threflied  with  them, 
tho’  it  had  otherwife  taken  no  harm. — It  is  farmer  Biggs  s  opinion,  that  it  is 
the  befl  to  mingle  all  together,  for  the  buyers  will  give  nothing  for  the 

bad. _ All  my  wheat  of  that  reek  alfo  felt  heavy  and  cold,  tho’  not  one 

fourth  part  had  taken  damage  ;  for  the  unthatched  part  taking  damage,  the 
damp  that  was  thereby  received,  and  pent  in  when  it  came  to  be  thatched, 
did/ it  is  probable,4  ftrike  a  chill  to  the  whole  reek. 

Caution  to  fell  37.  In  cafe  the  fpring  be  far  fpent,  and  the  fummer  fo  advanced,  that 
off  old  wheat  an  ear}y  and  forward  harvefl  may  be  expected,  and  the  lafl  year  s  wheat  run 
that  is  coarfe  coarf€Vb  reafon  cf  a  cold  fpring  and  fummer  with  a  backward  harvefl,  it 

will  be  befl  to  threfli  out  fuch  wheat,  and  fell  it  before  new  wheat  comes 
into  the  market ;  for  the  new  wheat  will  carry  fo  much  better  a  body  and 
colour,  that  the  old  wheat,  when  it  flands  in  the  market  along  with  the 
new,  will  fell  to  a  much  greater  difadvantage  than  it  would  have  done,  had 

it  appeared  by  itfelf.  .  . 

k  38.  In  Mofes’s  fong  on  the  overthrow  of  the  ./Egyptians,  Rxod.  ch.  15. 

ver.V.  it  is  faid,—"  Thou  fenteft  forth  thy  wrath,  which  confumed  them  as 

“  ftubble,” _ whereby  it  appeareth  how  antient  a  cuftom  it  was  to  burn  the 

Rubble  — f  Pliny  takes  notice  that  Virgil  gives  great  commendation  to  the 
cuftom  of  burning  the  Rubble,  but  he  himfelf  thinks  it  of  no  other  ufe  but 
that  of  deftroying  the  feeds  of  weeds. 

Iv  X  I-.  # 


before  next 
harvefl. 


Antiquity  of 
burning  bub¬ 
ble. 


f  Sunt  qui  accendant  in  arvo  et  ftipulas,  magno  Virgilii  pneconio  ;  fumma  autcm  ejus  ratio  ut 
herbarum  femen  exurant.  Plin. 
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S.  i.  H3  YE  is  a  grain  feldom  fown  in  the  counties  I  have  been  moft  con- 
verfant,  and,  as  for  my  own  experience,  it  has  been  very  little 

Farmer  Morrant  ofEfifex  afiured  me,  that  in  their  common-field  one  of  the  ^hcear£^p 
tenants  one  year  fowed  rye  in  but  two  acres,  and  there  was  not  that  yeai  one  from  one  ian(j 
piece  of  wheat  in  the  whole  field  clear  from  rye.— It  was  conjeaured  it  mull  to  another, 
be  the  common-field  fheep  crofling  over  the  two  acres  of  rye,  after  it  was 

fowed,  that  carried  it  about  in  their  claws.  . 

§.  2.  Mr.  Putching  of  Leiceflerfhire  informs  me,  that  they  fowtwo  bufnels  ^ 
of  rye  on  an  acre,  which  is  as  much  as  they  fow  of  wheat,  becaufe,  he  fays,  {hire, 
tho’  it  is  a  thinner  grain,  and  fo  more  of  it  goes  to  a  bufhel,  yet  it  is  alfo  a 
tenderer  grain,  and  therefore  they  give  that  allowance. — He  fays,  in  the  com- 
mon-fields  in  Leicefterlhire  they  winter-feed  their  wheat  by  confent,  but  they  never 
do  not  feed  their  rye,  becaufe  it  is  too  tender  to  bear  it,  and  the  fheep  would 
make  little  holes  with  their  feet  in  open  weather,  wherein  the  water  would 
ftand  to  the  injury  of  the  rye. 

BARLEY. 

§.  1.  ARMER  Biggs  of  Hampfhire  tells  me,  he  fows  much  of  the  rath-  °/rfea‘h’ri^ 
JP  ripe  barley,  that  he  fows  it  on  clay-ground,  becaufe  the  fault  of 
that  land  is  that  it’s  corn  will  be  late  ripe,  which  is  mended  by  that  barley  : 
rath-ripe  barley,  he  fays,  ought  to  be  fown  early,  or  the  corn  will  be  thin  ; 
he  fows  it  in  March.  But  farmer  Elton,  his  neighbour,  fays,  fome  fow  it  firft, 
and  fome  the  lafh  of  barley  :  he  alfo  fays,  it  ought  to  be  fowed  in  good  ftrong 
ground,  elfe  it’s  ftraw  being  very  hollow  will  be  weak,  and  fo  be  beaten  down 
and  lodge. 

It  feems  that  rath-ripe  barley  fhould  be  fown  on  better  ground  than  other 
barley,  becaufe,  ripening  the  looner,  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  exhauil  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  land,  and  to  draw  it’s  moifture  from  it  fafter  than  it  can  well  give 
it,  the  corn  coming  to  it’s  perfe&ion  in  fo  much  the  lefs  time. — But  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond  aflures  me,  that  with  them,  near  Patney  in  Wiltfhire,  they  fow  it  in 
the  pooreft  fandy  ground. 

Conformable  to  what  Mr.  Raymond  had  told  me,  a  good  farmer,  and 
neighbour  to  both  Biggs  and  Elton,  is  pofitive  that  on  his  poor  gravelly 
ground  it  is  much  the  bed:  to  fow  rath-ripe  barley  ;  for  fuch  land  will  not 
hold  out  in  feeding  the  late-ripe  corn  long  enough,  but  will  give  oft  before  it 
is  ripe  j  therefore  the  rath-ripe  barley  does  better,  to  ripen  which  there  is  not 
fo  much  patience  required  ;  but  qusere  how  far  this  may  hold  alio  with  white 
earth,  which  is  the  fort  of  foil  Bigg’s  and  Elton’s  poorer  land  con  fids  of 

°  U  2  I  fowed 
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I  fowed  this  year  (1707)  rath-ripe  barley  in  very  poor  white  ground  ;  I 
alfo  fowed  the  fame  in  very  good  ftrong  clay-land  :  no  rain  fell  to  bring  it 
up  till  June,  and  after  that  we  had  frequent  fhowers,  and  plenty  of  rain  till 
harveft,  and  in  harveft,  and  yet  I  obferved  my  rath-ripe  barley  in  the  poor 
light  land  miferably  bent,  broken  in  the  ftraw,  and  harled  or  fallen  down : 
in  the  ftrong  clay-land  it  did  the  fame,  but  not  fo  much,  tho’  the  ftraw,  and 
the  leaf  of  the  ftraw  was  blighted,  and  full  of  black  fpecks,  the  ear  thin,  and 
it’s  colour  loft  in  all  the  rath-ripe  barley,  whereas  the  ftraw  of  the  late-ripe 
barley  was  both  free  from  thefe  fpots,  and  ftood  upright  with  good  ftrength.-- 
1  do  infer  from  hence,  that,  feeing  the  clay-land  in  our  hill-country,  tho  in 
good  heart,  and  the  moifteft  ground  we  have,  and  in  a  moift  year  too,  can¬ 
not  fufficiently  feed  the  ftraw  of  the  rath-ripe  barley,  fo  as  to  enable  it  to  ftand 
upright,  but  fuffers  it  to  be  languid  and  withering ;  I  fay,  from  hence  I  infer, 
that  rath-ripe  barley  cannot  be  a  proper  fort  of  barley  for  us  to  fow  ;  becaufe 
in  our  hill-country,  where  the  ftraw  breaks  or  ftarves  three  or  four  weeks  be¬ 
fore  harveft,  it  muft  needs  be  a  thin  coarfe  grain  ;  therefore  in  our  hill- 
country  it  is  beft  to  fow  late-ripe  barley,  tho’  we  fhould  provide  three  or  four 
horfes  extraordinary  againft  fowing-time,  in  order  to  get  the  corn  into  the 
ground  a  week  before  May  begins. 

This  year  (1707)  rain  not  falling  to  bring  up  the  fpring-corn  till  June,  one 
half  of  the  feed,  that  which  fell  deep,  came  up  without  rain,  but  the  reft  not 
till  rain  came. — This  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  making  the  following  ob¬ 
vious  obfervation  on  the  misfortune  that  rath-ripe  barley  is  fubjedt  to  in  fuch 
years,  viz.  that  half  that  came  up  firft,  by  reafon  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  ftraw 
of  fuch  barley  (as  above  fet  forth)  could  not  wait  for  the  ripening  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  edge-grown  corn  in  the  fame  field  ;  but  its  ftraw  bent,  broke,  and  hailed, 
and  the  ears  buried  themfelves  among  the  broad-clover  fown  with  the  barley, 
fo  that  I  was  forced  to  cut  it,  not  being  able  to  ftay  a  week  or  ten  days  longer 
for  the  edge-grown  corn  to  ripen  ;  whereas,  the  late-ripe  barley  ftood  fo  up¬ 
right  in  it’s  ftraw,  that  the  corn,  which  firft  came  up,  would  ftay  ten  days  for 
the  edge-grown  corn. 

In  May,  (anno  1702)  I  afked  Mr.  Raymond  whether  he  was  not  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  rath-ripe  barley,  by  reafon  of  the  weaknefs  of  it  s  ftraw,  was  often 
apt  to  fall  down  to  the  ground,  juft  when  ready  to  mow.  He  replied,  with 
them  they  had  no  ftones,  fo  that  was  no  hindrance,  unlels  by  the  bending 
down  of  the  ears  the  fey  the  might  cut  off  fome  of  the  ends  of  them,  which 
mifchief  he  had  not  obferved  to  be  more  in  that  fort  of  barley  than  any  other ; 
— but  that  in  rath-ripe  barley  there  is  this  mifchief,  faid  he,  we  hold,  viz.  if 
the  ground  be  good,  and  the  year  a  feeding  year,  rath-ripe  barley  is  apt 
to  run  rank,  and  to  fall  whilft  very  green  in  ear,  which  occasions  the  grain 
not  to  fill,  and  is  the  greater  mifchief;  therefore,  faid  he,  this  year  I  fowed 
common  barley  ;  but  fuch  a  hot  dry  fpring  as  this  there  can  be  no  danger. 

It  was  very  manifeft  to  me,  this  year  (1706),  that  tne  ftraw  of  the  early- 
ripe  barley  is  thinner  and  weaker  than  that  of  tne  late  ripe  barley ;  for  all  my 
rath-ripe  barley  (of  which  I  fowed  fifty  acres  in  different  forts  of  ground,  and 
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fome  of  it  fide  by  fide  with  the  late-ripe  barley)  did  crumple  down  in  the 
flraw,  when  the  late-ripe  barley  of  the  fame  forwardnefs  and  growth  flood 
upright ;  and  this  year  I  alfo  obferved  in  all  my  rath-ripe  barley,  that  the 
grain  was  thinner  than  that  of  the  late-ripe,  which  I  impute  to  the  dry  fcorch- 
ing  fummer  j  the  flraw,  being  thinner  and  weaker,  was  lefs  juicy  (as  we  find 
by  giving  it  to  cattle)  and  fooner  dryed  up,  and  the  want  of  nourifhment 
fooner  appeared  in  that  fort  of  barley  j— but  farmer  Biggs  fays,^  that  in  wet 
fummers  he  ufually  obferves  the  rath-ripe  barley  to  be  the  fullefl  bodied  corn. 

It.feems  plain  to  me,  that  rath-ripe  barley,  as  it  fhould  be  Town  eariy,  for 
reafons  before  fet  forth,  fo  it  ought  not  to  be  expofed  to  the  north,  but  ought 
likewife  to  be  fown  in  pretty  good  ground,  either  by  natuie,  or  made  fo  oy 
art  j  for  we  know,  the  poorer  the  ground  is  the  weaker  and  poorer  the  flraw 
will  be  in  all  forts  of  corn  j  and  if  the  rath-ripe  barley  has  by  nature  a  weaker 
and  thinner  flraw  than  the  late-ripe  barley  has,  and  on  that  account  is  apter  to 
crumple,  to  bend  down,  and  to  break  in  the  flraw  before  it  is  ripe,  mucii 
more  will  it  be  apt  to  do  fo,  when  the  flraw  is  made  much  thinner  and 
weaker  than  naturally  it  would  be,  by  the  poverty  of  the  ground  it  is  for1',  n  in. 

It  is  very  evident  to  me  this  year  ( ]  720),  that  rath-ripe  barley  ought  not  to 
be  fown  on  poor  ground,  and  much  lefs  fo,  in  cafe  it  lie  declivous  from  the 

fun  towards  the  north.  _  . 

§.  2.  An  experienced  farmer  of  Somerfetfhire  very  much  perfuades  me’  •  e™ariey. 
that  the  middle-ripe  barley  would  be  the  bell  I  could  fow  at  Crux-Eaflon, 
and  that  I  fhould  thereby  avoid  the  inconveniencies  incident  to  rath-ripe  bar¬ 
ley  ;  viz.  that  of  crumpling  and  falling  down,  or  being  knee-bent,  and  that 
of  the  thinnefs  of  the  grain,  from  thence  arifing  ;  for  if  by  much  wet  it  falls 
down  too  long  before  it  be  ripe,  the  barley  will  thereby  be  minted,  and  will 
fhrivel  and  flirink;  for  no  nourifhment  paffes  after  the  breaking  or  bending  of 
the  flraw  j  but  this  middle-ripe  barley,  faid  he,  will  Hand  upright  till  harvefl, 
and  then  the  flraw  makes  better  fodder  than  the  other. —  1  replied,  I  had  tried 
it,  having  bought  it  for  feed,  in  our  neighbourhood,  but  found  no  fuccels. 

He  faid,  he  did  not  wonder  at  that,  for  he  had  done  the  fame  ;  but,  faid  he, 
vou  mull  buy  it  from  about  Bemerton,  near  Salifbury  5  in  that  cafe  I  found  it 
quite  another  thing :  buy  a  load  yearly  to  keep  up  change. 

It  was  very  evident  to  me,  after  1  had  fowed  middle-ripe  barley,  tnat  the 
corn  which  grew  on  that  part  of  the  ground  declivous  from  the  fun  did  not 
ripen  fo  foon,  nor  Hand  fo  long  upright  as  the  reft,  but  in  many  places  fell 
down  flat  into  the  grafs ;  fo  that  middle-ripe  barley,  tho  it  better  beais  He 
fowing,  even  on  a  ground  declivous  from  the  fun,  than  rath-ripe  bailey,  ye^. 
it  will  neither  bear  the  one  nor  the  other  fo  well  as  late-ripe  barley  will  do, 
nor  will  it’s  flalk  Hand  fo  long. 

It  is  obfervable  that  the  middle-ripe  bailey  abovefaid,  which  was  fown  at 
the  bottom  of  the  field5  lying  on  a  flat,  ripened  altogether,  and  looked  white 
and  very  *  fuant,  being  forwarder  than  that  part  of  the  ground  which  lay  on  M.indTy,^ 
the  fide  of  a  hill  declivous  to  the  fun  ;  but  again,  four  or  five  luggs  wide, 

in  the  bottom  between  the  hills,  it  rioened  as  foon,  and  looked  as  white  and 

-  A  fuant 
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Of  the  nature 
of  rath  and 
late-ripe  bar¬ 
ley. 


fuant  as  in  the  above  mentioned  bottom  that  lay  open  to  the  fun  and  air ;  but 
on  the  fide  of  that  hill  that  Hoped  from  the  fun  the  corn  was  more  edge- 
grown,  and  lay  backward,  and  neither  looked  fo  white,  nor  was  fo  ripe. 
This  (hews  that  a  bottom  ground,  or  a  vale  pent  in  between  two  hills,  tho’ 
fhaded  by  one  from  the  fun  ;  yet,  by  means  of  the  warmth  and  clofenefs  of 
the  air,  will  many  times  ripen  as  faft  as  a  ground  lying  declivous  to  the  fun. 

§.  3.  It  does  not  feem  very  eafy  to  make  a  conjecture  of  the  nature  of  late- 
ripe  and  rath-ripe  barley,  and  to  give  reafons  why  the  late-ripe  agrees  bed 
with  cold,  and  the  early-ripe  with  hot  grounds,  and  with  a  hotter  climate  ; 
but  I  (hall  venture  however  to  deliver  my  notion  of  the  matter.  I  conceive 
the  reafon  why  one  fort  of  grain  is  late-ripe,  another  rath  or  early-ripe,  is  fiom 
the  (lamina  and  condiment  parts  of  each  grain,  which  in  the  rath-ripe  lort 
are  of  a  loofer  and  opener  texture  in  the  fidular  parts  and  glands.  The  rath- 
ripe  barley  having  finifhed  it’s  courfe,  and  come  to  a  maturity  in  lefs  time  by 
being  committed  to  a  warm  bed,  (hews  the  vefiels  of  the  feed  to  be  lefs  com- 
pa&r  and  the  fibres  and  ligatures  not  fo  well  drung,  and  their  tones  looter 
than  thofe  of  the  late-ripe  ;  for  the  quicker  the  growth  of  the  folids  are,  in 
animals  as  well  as  plants,  the  parts  which  contribute  towards  iuch  growth  and 
increafe  are  lefs  folid  and  compadt,  as  carrying  with  them  a  greater  mixture. of 
fluids,  which  are  the  neceflary  medium  for  confolidating  the  harder  or  drier 
particles,  which  united  make  the  folids,  and  therefore,  the  cement  being  of  a 
loofer  fubdance,  no  wonder  if  the  fores  of  fuch  feeds  are  lo  too  :  thus  the 
parts  of  the  rath-ripe  feeds  are  not  corded,  braced,  or  faggotted  together  with 
fo  drong  an  union  or  texture  as  the  late-ripe  feeds,  which  lad  being  fowed  in 
cold  ground,  and  in  a  cold  clime,  the  vegetable  juices  are  fent  up  in  lefs 
plenty,  and  the  particles  that  contribute  to  the  lolids  are  not  over-flowed  with 
fo  liberal  a  quantity  of  fluids,  which  are  therefore  the  firmer  maturated  and 
digeded  ;  from  hence  it  mud  follow,  that  the  paflages  of  the  fibres  and  glands 
in  fuch  feeds  are  freighter,  and  the  juices  are  longer  in  filtrating  through 
them  ;  from  whence  it  mud  appear  (which  is  the  quedion  in  hand)  how 
the  late-ripe  feeds  agree  bed  with  a  cold  clime,  and  cold  ground,  and  the  rath- 
ripe  feeds  with  a  warm  clime,  and  warm  ground  ;  for  the  flamina  of  the  late- 
ripe  feeds  are  clofer,  harder,  and  more  compact,  and  there  is  a  dated  time 
for  every  diftindt  progreflion  in  vegetation.  The  Rei  rudicas  feriptores  tell 
us, — .that  after  fo  many  days  each  fort  of  corn  puts  forth  fo  many  leaves,  then 
has  fuch  a  dated  time  for  flowering,  and  fuch  from  thence  for  finifliing  the 
feed,  and  fuch  for  ripening  it :  fo,  agreeable  to  the  condituent  parts  o(  the 
feed,  through  which  the  vegetable  juices  are  to  pafs,  there  is  fuch  a  dated 
time  to  be  completed  in  each  dation  and  progreflion,  before  nature. can  right¬ 
ly  finifh  one  work,  in  order  to  another,  till  the  end  of  her  intention  is  an- 
lwered,  viz.  that  feeds  of  increafe  are  produced  from  a  iced. — from  hence  it 
follows,  that  colder  earth,  and  a  colder  air  anfwer  the  nature  of.  late-ripe 
feed  better,  becaufe  the  vegetable  juices  are  not  forced  up  the  plant  in  a  more 
furious  manner  than  the  vefiels  can  receive  them,  or  go  hand  in  hafid  with 
them  in  growth  for  the  fibres  and  fidular  parts  of  a  plant,  or  a  fruit,  are  to 
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proceed  gradually  in  extenfion  of  parts,  as  well  as  in  fulnefs  of  juices,  and  there 
oup-ht  to  be  fuch  an  increafe  of  juices  as  is  proportionably  adapted  to  the 
extenfion  of  the  fibres,  that  one  work  of  nature  may  not  outrun  the  other  5 
for  if  the  heat  of  the  ground,  or  the  air,  haftens  the  juices  of  the  ears  of 
late-ripe  barley  to  maturity  fafter  than  the  fibres  of  the  grain  (being  or  a 
harder  texture)  will  be  extended,  or  admit  of  extenfion,  it  follows  that 
fuch  grain  will  not  arrive  to  it’s  perfection,  or  full  growth,  but  mult  dry 
and  harden  before  it  is  come  to  it’s  full  body. — So,  on  the  contrary,  in  rat  1- 
ripe  barley  (in  which  the  fibres  are  loofe,  and  confequently  by  nature  di  - 
pofed  to  a  fpeedier  extenfion)  in  cafe  the  ground  it  is  fowed  in  be  cold, 
the  fibres  of  the  feed  of  increafe  will  run  on  fafter  in  extenfion  and  fo  to 
maturity  or  hardnefs,  than  the  cold  juices  of  cold  land,  in  a  con  an,  Vvi 
afcend  to  plim  and  plump  up  the  feed,  and  from  this  ill  match  or  marriage 

muft  arife  a  leannefs  of  feed  in  the  increafe.  <  .  . 

By  what  has  been  faid  of  the  properties  of  late-ripe  barley,  it  is  evident, 
that,  if  it  be  edge-grown,  the  ears  that  are  firft  ripe  will  better  wait  for 
thofe  which  lye  behind,  or  are  greenifh,  than  the  forwarded  ears  of  rath- 
ripe  barley  can  do  3  for  that  will  fall  down,  and  be  *  more-loofe,  if  you  de-  *We  at 

lay  the  cutting  of  it  when  ripe.  .  .  . 

It  feemeth  to  me  from  the  experience  I  have  made,  that  late-ripe  bar  ey 
will  better  endure  to  be  fowed  when  the  ground  is  wet  than  rath-ripe  barley 
will  do  j  the  reafon  of  which  I  take  to  be,  becaufe  the  late-ripe  barley  is 
(as  all  other  late-ripe  feeds  of  the  fame  kind  are)  clofer  in  it’s  texture,  and 
more  compact  in  it’s  parts,  and  confequently  more  refills  moifture  than  t  >e 
rath-ripe  barley  does,  which  is  opener  and  loofer  in  its  parts,  and  con  e- 
quently  drinks  in  moifture  more  freely,  and  is  fooner  chilled  theieby,  or 
made  drunk  therewith,  and  fo  it  burfts. 

&  4.  Mr.  Clerk  of  Leicefterlhire  informed  me,  that  fprat  or  battle-door  Of  fprat  or 
barley  required  a  ftrong  good  land,  that  it’s  peculiar  property  was,  that  it  _ 0 
would  not  run  up  to  a  length  of  ftraw,  tho’  in  good  land,  fo  as  to  lodge,  as 
other  barley  would,  and  that  it  had  a  ftronger  and  more  pithy  ftraw,  but 

not  fo  good  for  fodder.  .  . 

Mr.  Ray,  fo.  1243,  fpeaking  of  battle-door  or  fprat-barley,  lays,  it  is 

thought  to  be  more  fafe  than  other  barley  from  the  oepiedations  01  bird.-, 
becaufe  it’s  grains  are  more  difficult  to  be  torn  from  tne  ear  than  the  gsains 

of  other  barley.  .  , 

J.  Mortimer,  Efq;  F.  R.  S,  fo.  100,— the  fprat,  or  Fulham-barley  is  the 

bell  for  rank  land,  becaufe  it  doth  not  run  fo  much  to  ftraw  as  the  common 

fort,  and  yields  much  better.  .  .. 

Mr.  Johnfon  of  Bedfordlhire,  of  whofe  judgment  I  have  a  great  opinion, 

after  he  had  fown  great- wheat  in  a  new  broken-up  very  rich  paftuie-gioun  1 
(which  fort  of  wheat  he  chofe,  becaufe  it  was  the  leaft  fubjedl  oi  any  to 
lodge)  and  the  next  year  had  fown  beans,  the  year  following,  being  the 
third  year  of  fowing  the  ground,  took  me  with  him  to  view  it,  in  order  to 
advife  with  me  what  grain  he  ffiould  fow:  he  thought  it  wound  be  loo  rarm 
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for  barley,  becaufe  that  is  more  apt  to  lodge  than  oats,  and  alfo  too  rank 
for  oats,  and  was  therefore  inclinable  either  to  fow  great-wheat  andred- 
ft  raw- wheat  mixed,  that  the  former  might  help  to  fapport  the  latter  from 
lodging  and  falling,  it  being  a  rank  ground,  or  elfe  to  fow  red-draw- wheat 
alone,  becaufe,  next  to  great-wheat,  that  fupportcd  ltfclf  the  beft.—I  have 
known  great-wheat  and  red-draw- wheat  often  fowed  in  the  north,  in  good 
land,  for  the  fame  reafon.—l  agreed  with  his  reafons,  as  being  good,  but 
told  him,  I  fhould  rather  recommend  battle- door  or  fprat-barley,  if  he 
would  fend  for  it  from  beyond  London,  it  being  not  only  a  fhorter,  but  alfo 
a  ftronger  ftrawed  barley  than  any  in  the  north,  and  therefore  fitter  to  low 
on  rich  land,  in  order  to  prevent  lodging,  and  was  alfo  good  to  mix  with 

other  barley,  to  help  to  fupport  it.  ..  , 

s  r  Mr.  Ray,  fpeaking  of  the  fquare-barley,  or  winter-barley,  called  alio 

bio-  fays,  it  is  commonly  fown  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  northern  coun¬ 
tries,  where  other  kinds  of  barley  will  not  bear  the  winter  ;  but  this  fort  is 

not  hurt  by  the  fro  ft.  ,  ,  ,  .  .  .  .  ,  .  T  •  n 

of fquare-  The  fix-fquare  barley,  vulgarly  called  barley-big,  is  fowed  in  Leiceftei- 
barley  or  bar-  ^  in  fmall  quantities,  but,  tho’  it  is  a  great  increafer,  they  told  me  they 
ey  °  S’  did  not  like  it,  becaufe  it  was  not  good  for  malting,  it  had  fo  thick  a  rind. 

Mr.  Glen  of  Hawthorne  faid,  to  fow  a  little  of  it  for  poultry  did  very  well ; 
but,  faid  he,  for  the  moil  part  they  fow  it  in  Northumberland,  and  fo  far 
northward,  becaufe  it  will  endure  the  winter,  whereas  the  lenten-barley  will 

hardly  ripen  with  them.  .  ,  .  ,  c  u 

G  6.  Farmer  Elton  having  been  at  Major  Liver  s  to  buy  barley  for  malt- 

ins-;  I  afked  him  if  he  could  deal,  he  faid,  the  Major  had  good  barley,  hut, 
havin',  rented  the  parfonage  of  Hulborne  for  fix  or  feven  years,  he  had  lo 
much0  bettered  his  own  ground,  that  his  barley  was  apt  to  run  cut  too  far 
in  length  and  be  thin.  I  aiked  whether  the  richer  the  land  the  thinner  the 
barley.  He  faid,  yes,  if  the  ground  be  not  thick  and  full  leeded. 

The  thin-  &.  7.  Mr.  Smith  of  Stanton  allured  me,  that  eminent  malfters,  whom  he 
rinded  barley  C(j  bad  to\fi  him,  that  the  boldeft  barley  and  the  beft  bodied  for  malt- 
the  richncfs'of  ing  came  off  of  the  ftrongeft  land.-I  fuppofe  their  meaning  was,  where  the 
the  land.  ]anci  jay  both  very  dry  and  healthy  ;  not  land. of  a  cold  clayey  na  ui  ,  _ 

fuch  that  had  mellownefs  and  lightnefs  with  it’s  ftrength,  iuch  as  the  ei- 
cefterftfire  and  Northamptonihire-lands  are,  and  fuch  as  the  land  is  about 
Biihop-cannons  in  Wilts :  what  Mr.  Smith  faid  was  on  account  of  the  pre¬ 
ference  generally  given  to  hill-country-barley,  which,  as  I  take  it,  depends 
on  this  diftinftion,  viz  the  hill-country- barley  is  generally  better  efteemed 
by  the  malfters  than  the  vale-barley;  becaufe  the  hill-lands  are  often  dry 
and  mellow,  as  well  as  of  good  ftrength  but  the  vale-lands  are  generally 
too  wet,  cold,  and  clayey  ;  inftead  of  which,  did  the  vale-lands  exceed  the 
hill-lands  in  ftrength,  and  yet  were  of  a  mellow  and  diy  mold,  no  doubt 
fuch  vale-land  would  bring  the  beft  bodied-barley.— I  /peak  this  to  (hew, 
that  poverty  is  no  ingredient  requifite  in  land,  for  carrying  a  plump  and  fine 
rinded  barley ;  yet  it  is  true,  that  poor  land,  lying  dry  and  warm, 
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allowed  to  bear  better  barley  than  rich  land  that  lies  wet  and  cold  ;  for  bar¬ 
ley  does  not  ftand  fo  much  in  need  of  ftrength  in  land  as  of  the  healthinefs 
and  warmnefs  of  the  foil,  tho’  both  are  bed,  where  they  can  be  had.^ 

§.  8*  g  Upon  obfervations  made  on  my  barley  this  year  (1711)  after  I  Of  barleys 
had  threfhed  fome  of  different  forts,  viz.  that  which  was  earlieff,  middle-  esenemirg* 
moft,  and  laft  fown,  all  of  my  own  feed,  as  alfo  barley  from  feed  bought 
of  Mr.  Cox  of  Weftover,  I  plainly  fee  the  reafon  why  barley  fown  on  our 
hills,  from  year  to  year,  of  our  own  feed,  without  changing,  muff  in  time 
fo  degenerate,  as  not  only  to  produce  a  very  thick-rinded,  and  colci  glew  iili* 
floured  barley,  but  as  fmall  alfo  as  a  black  oat :  wherefore  Crux-Eafton  be¬ 
ing  cold  both  in  it’s  lands  and  it’s  fituation,  is  neceffitated  to  be  fown  later, 
and  the  ground  not  forwarding  the  corn  in  giowth,  ^.s  warmei  1  a n d ^  do, 
the  harveft  muff  be  later,  all  which  contribute  to  the  producing  a  thick 
rinded,  and  cold  floured  barley  :  barley,  being  tender  in  nature,  requires  a 
warm  foil  and  clime. — bilow  if  you  will  fow  the  feed-bailey  pioduced  fiom 
fuch  a  place,  being  coarfe,  thick-rinded,  and  cold  in  flour,  it  will  lequire 
more  days  to  root  and  lpear  in  than  the  bought  feed  it  p;Oceeded  from, 
which  came  from  a  warm  land,  and  will  alfo  ftrike  lets  bo;d  roots  10  ior- 
ward  the  grain  towards  maturity  in  the  courfe  of  vegetation  ;  from  whence 
it  is  manifeft  it  will  ft  ill  come  to  a  later  harveft,  and  coniequentlv  be  ev^ry 
year  coarfer,  and  every  year  proportionably  degenerate.  As  for  wheat  and 
oats,  they  are  hardier  grains,  and  will  bear  lowing  early  in  cold  land,  and 
fo  come  to  maturity  in  good  time,  and  therefore  will  not  fo  foon  degeneiaie, 
tho’  the  feed  ftiould  not  be  fo  often  changed. 

As  I  have  taken  notice  of  barley’s  degenerating,  and  becoming  coarfer 
and  coarfer  every  year,  by  reafon  of  it’s  being  longer  in  coming  up,  fo  with¬ 
out  doubt  in  fuch  coarfe  barley  the  nib  or  germen,  and  all  it  s  parts,  even 
the  feed  of  the  feed  is  coarfer  in  it’s  texture. 

§.  9.  Anno  1699,  after  barley-feed-time  there  wras  for  about  a  month  a  Caution— to 
very  dry  feafon,  fo  that  but  very  little  barley  came  up,  and,  except  rain  f°^  good 
came,  it  was  very  likely  the  whole  crop  might  be  loft,  and,  in  cafe  a  very 

t  Mr.  Tull,  in  his  chapter  of  the  Change  of  individuals,  fays,— Seeds  in  their  natural  climate 
do  not  degenerate,  unlefs  culture  has  improved  them,  and  then,  upon  omiffion  of  that  culture, 
they  return  to  their  firft  natural  ftate.  He  argues  in  this  chapter,  that  the  reafon _ why  individuals 
of  all  kinds  of  grain,  as  wheat,  barley,  and  vegetables  in  general,  degenerate,  is  owing  to  the 
effe&s  of  different  climates,  as  heat,  moifture,  "&c.  and  inftances,  that  flax-feed  brought  from 
Holland,  and  fown  here,  will  bring  as  fine  flax  as  there,  but  the  very  next  generation  of  it 
coarfer,  and  fo,  degenerating  gradually,  after  two  or  three  defcents  becomes  no  better  than  the 
common  ordinary  fort; — that  common  barley,  fown  once  in  the  burning  fand,  at  Patney  in  W  ilt- 
jfhire,  will,  for  many  years  after,  if  fown  on  indifferent  warm  ground,  be  ripe  two  or  three  weeks 
fooner  than  any  other,  and  is  called  rath-ripe  barley  ;  but  if  fown  a  degree  farther  north,  on  cold 
clayey  land,  will  in  two  or  three  years  lofe  this  quality,  and  become  as  late  ripe  as  any  other. 

Note,  he  has  no  great  opinion  of  this  barley,  as  being  of  a  more  tender  fort,  and  thinner  bodied 
than  the  late-ripe,  and  not  recovering  a  check  from  cold  or  drought  (o  loon  as  the  other.  Weeds, 
acorns,  hips,  haws,  &c.  fays  he,  are  thought  to  have  been  originally  the  only  natural  prodiuSt 
of  our  climate  :  therefore  other  plants,  being  exotics,  many  of  them,  as  to  their  individuals,  re¬ 
quire  culture  and  change  of  foil,  without  which  they  are  liable,  more  or  lefs,  to  degenerate. 
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wet  feafon  had  come,  it  had  been  the  fame;  from  whence  I  obfervc  of 
what  great  confequence  it  is  to  put  very  good  feed  into  the  ground ;  for 
without  doubt  fuch  feed  will  better  endure  all  forts  of  extremities  of  wea¬ 
ther  than  bad  feed  can  do. 

Experiment  §.  xo.  About  the  middle  of  April  (anno  1705)  I  fowed  twenty-fix  acres 
to  ihew  the  0f  barley  with  feed  that  came  out  of  an  unhealthy  cold  ground,  that  ulually 
fovvin?Sl°-f  run  very  thin  ;  fo  that,  however  fuitable  the  change  of  the  ground  might 
bodied  good  I  doubted  whether  fo  thin  a  grain  as  moll  of  this  was  could  be  io 
*ced-  profitable  as  a  fuller  bodied  grain.— To  try  the  experiment,  I  took  fixty 

grains  of  this  corn,  of  three  different  fizes,  viz.  twenty  grains  of  the  biggeft, 
twenty  of  the  middle  fize,  and  twenty  of  the  fmalleft  corns :  I  put  the 
twenty  of  each  fort  into  three  feveral  pots,  with  rich  mold  of  the  fame  fort 
in  each  pot :  in  eight  or  nine  days  time  I  found  thirteen  of  the  fuller  bodied 
corns  were  come  up,  nine  of  the  middle-fized,  and  but  five  of  the  fmalleft  ; 
but  the  fulleft  bodied  corn,  both  in  colour  and  breadth  of  blade,  exceeded 
either,  and  both  the  other  forts. — In  three  days  after  I  found  nineteen  blades 
of  the  biggeft  fort  come  up,  feventeen  of  the  middle  fize,  and  thirteen  o 
the  leaft  :  in  three  days  after  the  twenty  blades  of  the  beft  and  the  midale 
fort  were  all  come  up,  but  of  the  worft  only  feventeen  blades ;  but  as  thefe 
blades  of  the  worft  fort  carried  a  manifeft  difadvantage  in  colour  and  breadth, 
and  doubtlefs  many  of  them  would  never  have  come  up  at  all  in  poor 
ground,  tho’  the  better  fort  might  all  have  grown,  fo  I  queftion  not  but  1 
fhall  find  the  fame  difproportion  in  all  the  tillows,  ears,  and  body  of  the 


of  fowirrg  °  §.  11.  If  you  fow  rye-grafs,  or  French-grafs  with  barley,  it  is  tolefs  pur- 
grafs-feedb  p0fe  to  be  curious  in  your  barley-feed  :  when  you  fow  grafs-feed  with  bailey, 
with  barley.  matters  not  if  there  be  any  trumpery  of  oats,  &c.  in  it. 

Caution _ not  12.  At  Chriftmafs-time  (anno  1700)  feveral  good  farmers  being  with 

to  buy  barley-  me,  I  w*as  enquiring  for  peas  and  barley  for  feed.— They  leplied,  that  the 
feed  till  rear  houftng  of  corn  had  been  fo  good  this  year,  the  buying  of  feed  might  be 
iov/mg-ume.  on  thg  earlier>  eife  they  ufed  not  generally  to  buy  their  feed-barley, 

nor  feed-oats,  but  juft  before  fowing-time,  left  they  ftiould  fmell  by  heating, 

and  fo  not  grow.  _  ,  .  .  . 

Of  rowing  §.13.  Mr.  Thomfon,  malfter,  allured  me,  that  after  barley  is  malted, 
malted  com.  anq  t^e  coorne  and  duft  taken  away  by  fereening  it,  and  fome  time  after 
paft  the  malt  will  grow  ;  for,  faid  he,  I  have  lowed  it  in  my  garden  ;  but 
it  will  come  to  nothing ;  from  which  I  conclude,  firft,  the  great  confe¬ 
quence  of  the  flour  in  corn,  to  ftrengthen  the  root,  and  to  nourifh  the  grain 
in  flinging  out  good  roots,  which  in  the  malt  is  fpent  and  wafted  before 
it  is  laid  in  the  ground ;  fecondly,  I  infer  from  hence,  that  the  feeds  of  ma¬ 
ny  weeds,  after°they  have  lain  fome  time  in  the  dung-hill,  may  grow,  tho 

thereby  malted.  .  r  TT 

Farmer  Bond  affures  me,  that  Mr.  Edmunds,  the  receiver  of  my  Hamp- 

fhire-rents  (being  a  malfter)  having  taken  lands  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
and  no  barley  being  to  be  had,  he,  by  the  perfuafion  of  his  malting-fervant. 
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made  ufe  of  barley  he  had  wetted,  and  was  juft  well  chitted  or  fprouted  ;  he 
fays,  he  faw  the  crop,  and  it  came  up  very  well,  and  was  as  good  corn  as  any 
he  faw  that  year  ( 1703).— So  that  it  feems  to  me,  barley  a  little  forwarded  by 
the  malfter  may  be  good-  to  fow,  though  malt  throughly  made  is  llark 

naught.  ,  .  . 

Cook,  the  gardener,  fo.  9. — I  do  advife  my  country-men,  n  late  in  lowing 

any  of  their  grains,  efpecially  barley  and  wheat,  to  fteep  them  ;  if  youi  giaht 
be  fpeared,  it  is  never  the  worfe,  provided  you  fow  it  before  the  fpear  be  chil- 
]cd  or  dried* 

§.  14.  It  is  agreed,  that  is  the  beft  fort  of  barley,  that  is  not  blackifh  ^he  of 

tail,  nor  has  a  deep  rednefs,  but  is  of  a  pale  lively  yellow  coloui ,  with  a 
bright  whitilhnefs  in  it,  and  if  the  rind  is  a  little  curdled,  io  muen  die  better. 

§.  1 5.  It  is  faid,  that  the  curdled- rinded  barley  is  the  finer  fort,  and  has  the  Cwfe  of «r- 
thinner  coat.— Being  in  the  barn,  and  handling  both  the  fmooth -coated  bar-  barley> 
ley  and  the  curdled-coated,  I  perceived  the  reafon  thereof;  foi  if  bailey 
comes  to  fweat  in  the  mow,  and  to  dry,  if  it  be  tnin-coated,  it  will  curdle,  but 
the  rind  of  thick-coated  barley,  being  ftiff,  will  not  (brink,  but  will  lie  fmooth 

and  hollow,  tho’  the  infide  flour  (brinks  from  it. 

$.  16.  The  2d  of  May  (anno  1720)  farmer  Sartain  went  out  into  the  Barley,  at  firft 

fields  with  me,  and  on  viewing  three  or  four  fields  of  bailey,  v/hich  had  been  0f  a  paierc0. 
come  up  about  a  fortnight,  he  obferved,  that  the  barley  of  their  country,  i.  e.  lour  on  cold 
north  Wiltfhire,  came  up  with  a  ftronger  green  colour,  and  did  not  look  fo 
pale  or  yellow  as  in  our  country,  of  which  I  am  alfo  very  fenhble,  and  do 
judge  it  proceeds  more  from  the  coldnefs  of  the  land  and  country,  in  the  firft 
fov/n  barley,  than  from  the  poverty  of  the  ground  ;  becaufe  luch  manifeft 
difference  will  not  be  at  the  firft  coming  up  of  the  latter  fown  corn  or  oui 
hill-country,  nor  will  fo  great  a  difference  appear  between  our  barley  and 
their’s  by  that  time  June  comes. 

§.  17.  When  barley  is  ripe,  it  will  double  and  bend  down  it’s  head  ;  at  the  To  know- 
fame  time  you’ll  find  fome  ears  to  ftand  upright,  tho’  the  grain  may  feem  full 
hard  and  dry,  but  the  ftraw  of  fuch  ears,  efpecially  at  the  knots,  will  be  ting, 
greenifh,  and  will  therefore  be  apt  to  heat  in  the  mow. 

°  §.  18.  Mr.  Ray,  fo.  1243,  fpeaking  of  barley-ears,  fays,  they  fometimes  of  the  num- 
contain  twenty  grains  in  each  row.— Note, --I  never  yet  faw  above  feventeen  *^era°fef”ins 
or  eighteen. 

§.  1 9.  This  year  (1706)  not  only  in  Hampfhire  and  Wiltfhire  (where  I  law  showers  be- 
abundance  of  corn,  and  had  good  intelligence  from  others)  but  alfo  in  Ban-  make  tne^ind 
bury-market  (where  I  faw  the  facks  of  corn)  as  well  as  in  Leicefterfhne,  snd^ne_ 
by  account  from  Mr.  Clerk,  in  all  the  counties  northward,  the  barley  earned 
a coarfe  and  thick  rind. — For  three  months  before  harveft  no  rain  fell;  io  it 
feems,  that  fome  fhowers  before  harveft  are  ulelul  to  make  the  rind  fine. 

§.  20.  The  barley  this  year  (1702)  was  knee-bent,  and  would  not  therefore 
mow  well;  for  in  fuch  cafe,  it  being  loofe  in  the  ground,  the  feythe,  inftead does 'not  mow 
of  cutting,  carries  the  ftra'w  away  with  it  root  and  all,  which  deadens  the  well, 
feythe’s  cutting  what  is  farther  on  before  it.— This  proceeded  from  the  dry 
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fummer  whereby  the  earth  being  loofc,  it  loofened  the  roots  of  the  barley, 
andTonfequeritly  the  grain  could  not  fill— I  obferved  what  they  call  knee- 
hen,  and  that  the  ftalk  was  bent  from  the  root  in  the  manner  of  a  bow  or 
ho' low  for  two  or  three  joints,  like  leaning  on  the  ground,  which  mull  an  e 
f  '  °The  rom?s  falling  by  being  loofe,  and  then  it  rifes  upwards  again  from 
r  ■  -1  of  half  the  draw  toward  heaven,  as  all  trees  and  plants  do  that  fall 

alon”;  their  ihoots  will  ftill  arife  perpendicularly,  and  this  occafions  the  bow 

in  tlie  ftraw,  which  is  called  knee-bent.  .  _  .  «  .1 

When  the  barley  (as  above  deferibed)  is  knee-bent,  in  fuch  years  y 
breaking  and  bending  of  the  ftraw,  not  only  the  gram  is  much  thinner  and 

coarfer  by  having  it’s  nourifhment  intercepted,  but  the  ftraw  alfois,  for  the 

reafon  ’  much  poorer,  becaufe  by  thofe  breakings  and  bendings  the  juices  are 
ftnot  from  riling :  fuch  years  you  muft  expeft  great  wafte  to  be  made  111 
ftraPw-  the  catfte  by  refufmg  much  of  it  will  make  oughts ;  and  m  fuch  cold 
J  •  ti  ij  dav-hill  country,  the  barley  is  apt  to  look  reddifti  and 
SaS’  the  erm bad ng'or  ^dng^nd.-!  wo'uld  aSvife  all  hulband  men 
“d  fowing  fuch  barley,  especially  in  cold  land,  for,  tho'  .the  not  dead 
’-is  too  much  like  it  and  will  come  away  very  untowardly  in  malting,  much  o. 
it' lying  behind  on  the  malting-floor,  and,  Ihould  it  come  away  no  better  when 
fown,  it  would  be  edge-grown,  and  as  very  many  grains  of  fuch  bailey  will 

never  make  malt,  fo  neither  can  they  be  t  or  ee  .  of  barlev  lying 

£  2I  July  20th  (1704)  I  obferved  many  full  grown  ears  ot  barley  iy 

•  .Win a  trait  in  the  field,  and  withered,  which  feemed  to  be  a  great  fpoil ; 

1  took  them  up,  and  found  the  hares  had  bit  off  the  ftraws  at  t.ie  ground,  to 

mtSrTheCfamet"fe;ved  feveral  grains  of  barley,  almoft  ripe  in  the 
e  J;  m' have  worm-holes  in  the  out-fide,  like  thofe  in  nut-fliells ,  the  flour 

°f  ?M£d  that'a'worm  is  blown  by  feme  fly  in  the  fpring  underneath 
the  barley°ear,  when  young  in  grafs ,  1  do  not  fuppofe  however  the  ame  hap 
yens  to  wheat,  that  having  endured  the  winter,  an£  b“nJ4°ar 

5*  -3*  ^  ,5  6.  v  , ,  i  fiinnlo  rlrv  in  the  fwartb  never  lo 

*»  r  fsf>tf£?sS,.'AS  afcW- 

witlf-l  fuppofe  the  other  grains  in  the  burnt  ear  might  have  had  maggots 
too  but  they  being  moldered  away,  the  maggots  were  gone.— And  yet  it  s 
11  range  that  burnt  com  ihould  proceed  from  this  maggot  blown i  by *! fly, J'  - 
ing  in  burnt  corn  of  all  forts  every  grain  in  the  car  rs  burnt,  and  lo  is  the  ear 
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of  every  fpindle  from  the  fame  root,  and  the  ear  is  burnt  before  it  gets  out  of 
the  hofe  -—-and  yet  it  is  ftrange  a  fly  fhould  choofe  a  footy  burnt  place  as  a  fit 
matrix  to’  lay  her  flie-blow  in.— Quaere  of  this  earlier  in  the  year. 

§.  2  C.  If  corn  come  into  the  barn  greenifo,  and  is  trod  in  the  mow  it  will 
be  mow-burnt  j  for  which  reafon  it  {hould  be  laid  light  and  eafy.— The  m- 
conveniency  of  mow-burnt  barley  is  very  great,  for  it  will  neither  make  malt, 
nor  will  the  hogs  eat  it  freely. — It  is  as  bitter  as  foot,  and  when  the  mal- 
flers  bite  it,  it  is  as  red  as  a  fox  within-fide,  and  if  you  fell  a  parcel  of  it  to  a 
malfter,  tho’  at  a  low  price,  he  will  never  come  again. 

Airinefs  therefore  is  convenient  to  a  barn,  to  keep  the  corn  fiorr.  heating, 
for,  if  it  be  haftily  brought  in,  as  it  often  muft  be,  and  before  it  is  full  dry, 
it  will  through  heat  be  parched,  and  fometimes  fet  on  fire :  this  heat  will  make 
the  barley  red  at  one  end,  fo  that  it  will  never  come  in  malting,  and  a  reek 
in  the  barn  will  often  be  fo  hot  that  there  is  no  enduring  to  be  upon  it.— 
Farmer  Elton  once  thought  that  he  fhould  have  had  a  reek  of  barley  fired  in 
the  barn  by  heat,  and  he  was  forced  to  cut  a  great  hole  down  to  the  bottom 
of  it,  but  could  never  ftay  at  it  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time  foi  rear  ot 
being  overcome  by  the  heat. — It  is  barley  and  oats  that  are  chiefly  iubject  to 
heat,  becaufe  the  undried-weeds  are  brought  in  with  them,  whereas  there  are 
not  fo  many  weeds  among  wheat. 


oat  s. 

§.  i.*  \  Farmer  dining  with  me,  I  was  giving  the  reafon  why  oats  im- why 

/~\  poverifhed  the  ground  beyond  other  grain,  and  laid,  that  it  was 
not  only  becaufe  the  farmer  generally  lowed  oats,  when  the  land  would  bear 
nothing  elle,  and  fo  it  being  the  laft  grain  fowed,  he  was  apt  to  impute  the 
following  poverty  of  the  ground  to  that  only,  but  that  grain  is  commonly  fown 
on  one  earth,  and  confequently  does  not  fall  fo  deep  into  the  ground  as  corn 

fown 

a  Mr  Miller,  in  his  Gardener’s  Di&ionary,  reckons  four  fpecies  of  oats,  viz.  common  or  white 
oats, -black  oats,— naked  oats,— and  red  or  brown  oats.— The  firft  fort  here  mentioned,  fays  he, 
is  the  molt  common  about  London  :  the  fecond  fort  is  more  cultivated  in  the  northern  parts  of  Lng.- 
land,  and  is  efteemed  a  very  hearty  food  for  horfes :  but  the  firft  makes  the  whiteft  meal,  and  is 
chiefly  cultivated  where  the  inhabitants  live  much  upon  oat-cakes.  1  he  third  lort  is  left  common 
than  either  of  the  other,  efpecially  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  England;  but  in  the  north  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  it  is  cultivated  in  plenty.  This  fort  is  efteemed,  becaufe  the  grain  tmeines 
clean  out  of  the  hufk,  and  need  not  be  carried  to  the  mill,  to  be  made  into  oat-mea*  or  grift.  An 
acre  of  ground  does  not  yield  fo  many  bufhels  of  thefe  as  of  the  common  oats,  by  reafon  the 
grain  is  fmall  and  naked,  and  goes  near  in  meafure  ;  but  what  is  wanting  in  the  measure  is  (upplied 
in  value. — The  red  oats  are  much  cultivated  in  Derbyftiire,  Staftordfhire,  and  Che. a  ire,  but  am 
never  feen  in  any  of  the  counties  near  London ;  tho’,  as  they  are  a  very  hardy  foi  ft  2nd  give  a  good 
increafe,  they  would  be  well  worth  propagating,  efpecially  in  all  ftrong  lands.  The  ftraw  of  thefe 
oats  is  of  abrownifh  red  colour,  as  is  alfo  the  grain,  which  is  very  full  and  heavy,  and  efteemed 
better  food  for  horfes  than  either  of  the  former  forts. — Our  author  fpeaks  nothing  of  the  nakec,  or 
of  the  red  oats,  but  only  of  white  and  black,  excepting  that  he  mentions  the  Poland  fort,  which  is 
alfo  a  white  oat,  and  of  a  {hotter  grain  than  the  common. 


OATS. 


Town  on  two  or  three  earths,  and  therefore  oats  prey  more  upon  thegoodnefs 
of  the  land,  than  any  other  corn  ;  for  they  eat  up  all  the  fatnefs  that  the  fun, 
dew,  or  rain  give  to  the  furface  of  the  ground,  they  lying  fo  fhallow,  and  for 
the  fame  reafon  ground  will  bear  oats  that  can  bear  nothing  elfe  ;  that  grain 
lying  fo  fhallow  lives  on  the  nourifhment  the  fun,  rain,  and  dews  daily  admi- 
nifter. — And  the  farmer  added,  that  a  load  of  oats  in  the  draw  was  heavier 
than  a  load  of  any  other  corn  in  the  draw,  and  may  therefore  exhaud  the 
ground  more, — -and  note  further,  the  increafe  of  oats  is  greater  than  of  any 
other  grain. 

Of  the  burn-  Virgil,  and  the  Romans  who  wrote  of  agriculture,  often  ufe  uro  for  einacio  ; 

ing  quality  of  urjf  avena 'j  yet  We  find  fire  in  all  cafes  enriches  the  earth  :  but  the  old  fig- 
nification  of  uro  was  alfo  to  chill.  And  cold  is  analogous  to  burning,  as  having 
the  fame  effedt,  which  we  fee  by  it’s  withering  up  leaves. 

Oftheroots  §.  2.  April  30th  (anno  1705)  I  fird  obferved,  that  from  the  oat  many 
oi  oats.  rooted-fibres  fhoot  forth,  and  the  dalk  that  rifes  upward  takes  new  root  again 
on  the  furface  of  the  ground,  at  a  certain  didance  from  the  fird  root,  according 
to  the  depth  the  oat  lies  in  the  ground,  fo  that  the  oat  has  two  ranges  or  tires 
of  roots  j  no  wonder  then  that  oats  diould  draw  off  the  nourifhment  of  the 
earth  more  than  barley. 

White  oats  3.  x\ccording  to  the  bed  observations  I  can  make,  white  oats  require  a 

r round  ^  fat  an^  deeding  ground  ;  for  the  halm,  or  draw  running  to  a  great  largenefs 
cannot  be  fupported  without  good  juices  and  moidure ;  I  have  alfo  oblerved, 
that  white  chalky  ground,  tho’  in  never  fo  good  heart,  will  be  unfruitful  with 
white  oats  ;  nor  will  a  mixed  mold,  between  white  earth  and  red  clay,  of 
which  we  have  a  great  deal  in  our  hill-country,  be  feeding  enough  for  them  : 
our  red  clays,  and  white  clays,  when  in  good  heart,  carry  moidure  enough, 
and  are  very  fit  for  that  grain. — It  leems  to  me,  that  white  oats  may  be  fowed 
when  the  ground  is  moider  than  barley  will  endure  it  to  be,  becaufe  barley, 
having  a  thinner  coat,  is  fooner  chilled  by  quick  imbibing  the  wet,  and  many 
of  it's  vefiels  may  perhaps  burd,  whereas  white  oats  refid  the  entering  of  the 
moidure  ;  they,  having  a  double  hull,  are  protected,  and  cannot  fo  foon  be 
drowned. 


White  cats  ^  ^  j  t00k  [n  a  reek  of  black  oats  of  thirty-eight  loads,  and  a  reek  of 
than  black!  white  oats  of  twenty-eight  loads,  and,  when  they  were  threfhed,  I  found  the 
reek  of  white  oats  yielded  more  than  the  reek  of  black  oats,  of  which  I 
fpoke  to  fome  farmers ;  they  all  agreed,  that  white  oats  always  yielded  better 
than  black  oats,  and  faid,  that  an  ordinary  crop  of  white  oats  was  accounted  as 
good  as  a  good  middling  crop  of  black  oats. 

White  oats  0  §.  5,  Anno  1703,  having  fowed  white  oats  they  proved  blighted,  but, 
as  1  thought,  none  had  britted  ;  yet  in  November  I  law  a  multitude  of 
the  old  roots,  oats  fpringing  up  very  thick  ;  I  leemed  concerned,  as  thinking  I  had  had  a 
great  lofs  by  the  (battering,— but  an  old  hufbandman  faid,  it  was  the  nature  of 
white  oats,  when  cut,  to  fpt  ing  up  again  from  the  old  root,  hut  they  would 
die  away  when  the  frofls  came,  but  that  black  oats  would  not  fhoot  forth 

blades 
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blades  from  the  old  root.— Some  time  after  I  dug  up  many  of  them,  and  found 
no  fuch  matter,  but  there  was  an  oat-hull  at  the  root  of  all  of  them. 

Farmer  Wey,  and  farmer  Farthing  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight  told  me,  that 
they,  and  feveral  other  farmers  in  the  Ifland  had  cut  oats  this  fummer  (anno 
1707)  which  came  from  the  roots  of  the  laft  year’s  oats,  and  had  foot  roots, 
and  tillowed  from  thence  notably,  and  yielded  very  good  crops 3  but,  that  I 
might  not  be  miftaken,  I  afked  them  over  again,  if  it  was  not  from  the 
brittings  of  the  laft  year’s  oats 3  but  I  found  they  were  well  acquainted  with 
a  baftard-crop  of  oats  5  and  they  both  faid,  that  they  had  pulled  up  the 
ftubble,  and  it  appeared  plain  that  they  were  iflues  from  the  roots  of  the  laft 
year’s  ftubble. 

§.6.  In  dry  cold  fprings,  and  hot  fummers  following,  black  oats  fowed  BIack  °-*ts  li¬ 
on  lay-ground,  tho’  clay-land  and  rotten,  will  be  as  fubjeft  to  blight  as  jtlved^onifj- 
winter-vetches  fowed  in  fuch  lay-ground,  as  it  happened  to  both  anno  1714.  ground  incold 

§.  7.  Anno  1709  3  in  fome  of  my  wheaten-ground  ploughed  up  this  year,  (fo  |er:^s' 
becaufe  the  wheat  was  killed  by  the  hard  winter,  I  fowed,  in  the  beginning  iand-oat— 
of  May,  in  part  of  it  rath- ripe  barley,  and  in  part  of  it  a  white  Foland-oat :  l°ves  rnoift 
both  grains  were  put  into  a  ground  of  equal  fertility  and  moifture,  and  on  srounu’ 
the  fame  day. — I  doubted  not  but  the  Poland-oat  would  be  firft  ripe,  and 
was  therefore  furprized  to  fee  the  rath-ripe  barley  come  up  four  or  five  days 
before  the  oats  3  I  obferved  alfo  in  other  grounds  fowed  the  fame  day  the 
barley  to  do  the  fame. — I  foon  concluded  the  reafon  to  be,  that  the  oat  hav¬ 
ing  a  double  hull,  and  fo  better  guarded  from  moifture,  could  not  fo  loon 
imbibe  the  vegetable  water  as  the  thin-rinded  barley  could,  though  doubtlefs 
the  texture  of  the  flour  of  the  oat,  and  the  infolded  fibres  of  the  inclofed 
plant  being  fofter  would  confequently  grow  fafter. — The  corollary  from 
hence  is,  that  if  you  would  be  fecure  of  the  growing  of  Poland-oats  without 
the  help  of  rain,  they  muft  be  committed  to  the  earth  with  more  moifture 
in  it,  or  before  it  is  fo  dry  as  it  ought  to  be  for  barley  to  be  fown  in  it  3  not 
only  becaufe  the  oats  require  more  moifture  to  make  them  grow,  but  alfo 
becaufe  they  lie  fo  many  days  longer  in  the  ground  before  they  come  up 
than  the  barley  does.  The  drying  ground  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  may  be 
greatly  exhaufted  of  the  moifture  in  a  few  days,  which  otherwife  had  been 
lufficient  to  have  fet  the  Poland-oat  a  growing. 

§.  8.  One  of  my  neighbours  was  telling  me,  he  thought  oats  would  be  Oats  will  nos 
cheapeft  at  Chriftmafs,  and  he  would  buy  them  then  againft  feed-time.— I  keeP  well“* 
anfwered  they  would  never  keep,  for  oats  of  all  grain  keep  the  worft,  and  deareft^t 
they  would  not  grow  if  fufty,  for  I  knew  a  great  many  farmers  would  lay  feed-time, 
up  barley  about  Chriftmafs  for  feed,  in  order  to  kill  the  oats  that  might  be 
in  it,  prefuming  the  oats  by  feed-time  would  be  fpoiled  for  growing.  It  is 
manifeft  that  oats  take  heat  in  a  heap,  and  by  the  great  wet  which  comes 
Irom  them,  when  heated  over  the  kiln  for  oat-meal,  it  is  plain  they  have 
great  moifture  in  them  3  otherwife  one  would  think  their  hulls  w^ould  pre¬ 
fers  them  better  than  any  corn.— From  hence  it  appears  why  oats  are  gene¬ 
rally  deareft  at  feed-time. 
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Molly  oat*  p.  I  was  fpeaking  to  another  farmer  about  pined  or  mufty  wheat,  and 

Will  not  grow.  pay-ng  tjiat  Jt  wouy  not  grow.  lie  faid,  it  was  true  ;  but  added,  that  pined 

or  mufty  oats  were  more  difficult  to  grow  than  any  other  fort  of  corn,  and 
yet,  faid  he,  I  have  known  mufty  corn  grow  well  enough.— I  replied,  it 
was  becaufe  it  was  fown  on  it’s  firft:  growing  mufty,  before  it  had  received 
any  check  by  growing  cold  again,  it  being  then  taken  in  it’s  growing  con¬ 
dition. —  He  was  of  my  opinion  for  the  reafon  I  gave. 

And  to  know  I  had  an  oat-reek,  which,  taking  wet  before  it  was  thatched,  when  it 
colour^  was  brought  into  the  barn  feemed  to  be  in  an  ill  condition,  and  three  weeks- 
th reftiing  lying  on  the  floor  in  the  chaff,  the  heap  grew  very  hot,  which  I 
had  obferved  for  two  or  three  days,  and  before  I  winnowed  them  I  thought 
they  had  been  fpoiled.— Yet  my  bailiff  would  perfuade  me  to  fow  them, 
alluring  me,  that  he  had  known  heated  oats  grow  very  well,  though  heated 
much  longer  after  winnowed  than  thefe  had  been.— I  got  Mr.  Bachelour  of 
Afhmondfworth  to  look  at  them  ;  he  faid  immediately,  when  he  faw  them, 
they  would  grow  very  well ;  for,  faid  he,  they  have  not  loft  their  colour, 
whereas  oats,  that  have  taken  heat  fo  much  as  not  to  grow,  will  look  as  red 
as  a  fox  in  their  hulls. — All  who  were  in  the  barn  faid  fo  alfo,  and  that 
they  had  feen  vetches  that  had  been  heated  look  io  too. 

Of  white  oats  §.  io.  Being  in  company  with  two  farmers,  we  were  talking  of  white 
and  their  ul-  Gats .  they  both  affured  me,  they  had  often  heard  it  faid,  that  white  oats 
lowing.  came  Up  fingle  from  their  roots,  and  did  not  tillow  as  the  black  oats  did, 
but - 

I  could  not  find  by  Mr.  Raymond  (though  I  had  noted  an  opinon  to  the 
contrary  in  Hampfhire)  but  that  white  oats  would  tillow  as  much  as  black, 
and  he  fows  as  many  on  an  acre  as  he  does  of  black  oats ; — but  of  all  oats 
whatever,  if  a  ground  works  rough,  fo  that  many  grains  are  like  to  be  buried, 
they  fow  the  more,  viz.  inftead  of  a  fack,  five  or  fix  buftiels. 

Of  burnt  oat-  §•  1 1  •  Juty  J7tl:i  (anno  17°3)  I  obferved  to-day,  that  the  burnt  oat-ears 
ears.  have  the  ftraw  perfect,  and  of  a  good  green  colour,  and  their  pedeftal  alfo, 

on  which  the  grain  hangs,  the  fame,  and  the  grain  feems  to  have  arrived  to 
a  good  bignefs,  as  in  wheat  and  barley,  before  that  blight  fell  on  it  ;  for 
certainly  the  grain  could  not  grow  alter. 

of  oat*  Ihed-  §.  12.  White  oats  are  mod  apt  to  fhed  as  they  lie  ;  and  black  oats  as  they 
dins-  ftand.  J.  Mortimer,  Efq;  F.  R.  S.  fo.  104. 

Oats  will  not  §.  13.  It  is  commonly  faid,  that  oats  cut  green  will  ripen  lying  in  fwarth. — 
ripen  if  cut  If  by  ripening  be  meant  fhrinking,  drying,  or  withering,  I  mull  allow  the 
£recn'  pofition  ;  but  if  the  country-man  will  have  it  that  the  greeniffi  oat,  a  fort¬ 
night  or  ten  days,  or  be  it  but  a  week,  before  it  is  ripe,  will  proceed  in  it  s 
vegetable  increafe,  and  fwell  as  well  as  harden  by  lying  in  fwarth,  I  mull 
deny  it. — This  year  (1707)  I  made  a  full  experiment  of  this  matter;  for 
when  the  fpring-corn  was  fown,  the  ground  being  generally  dry,  half  the 
oats  and  barley  came  not  up  till  the  latter  end  of  May,  when  rain  came, 
whereby  in  moll  places  half  the  crop  was  edge-grown. — So,  the  forward-oats 
being  in  danger  in  britting,  we  were  forced  to  cut  down  the  greenilh  corn 
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with  the  ripe,  when  otherwife  we  fhould  have  waited  ten  days  longer  :  I 
let  them  lie  in  fwarth  above  a  week,  and,  when  I  carted  them,  I  found  the 
hull  of  the  greenifh  oat  had  got  a  riper  colour,  and  the  pith  was  well  harden¬ 
ed,  but  pitifully  lean  and  fhrunk  j  fo  that,  though  this  is  to  be  done  on 
neceffity,  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  pradtifed  with  fuch  indifferency  as  is  ufual 
among  the  farmers. — Note,  the  pith  of  thefe  green  oats  was  well  pall  the 
milk,  and  come  to  a  floury  fubftance. 


B  U  C  K-W  HEAT. 


§.  i.  3  \  /¥  R*  Ray  fpeaking  of  buck-wheat  fays,  there  is  no  foil  but  what  Of  it’s  nature 
IVI  agrees  with  it  j  it  loves  moifture,  comes  up  foon,  and  ripens  inand 
a  fhort  time.  The  grafs  of  it,  when  green,  ferves  to  feed  black  cattle,  and 
the  feed  itfelf  when  ripe  is  excellent  for  fattening  poultry. 
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§.  i.  b  ^'"^Olumella  thinks  that  land  is  not  much  frudtified  by  legumi-  of  the  nature 
nous  corn,  but  that  they  do  not  much  damage  the  ground.  ofthe  bcan- 
lib.  8.  fol.  103.  And  Palladius  has  a  quotation  from  him,  in  which  he  fays 
a  lay-ground  is  better  to  fow  corn  on  than  a  bean-ftubble. 

§.  2.  I  find  it  is  an  obfervation  with  Somerfetfhire-men,  that  when  (as  it  Obfervation 
proved  this  year,  1709)  their  beans  are  very  good,  they  are  with  them  very 
dear,  and  then  wheat  alfo  is  dear,  becaufe  the  wet  fprings,  which  make  the  bean-crop 
their  beans  good,  hurt  their  wheat,  and  they  find  by  experience  that  wet  and  is  beft  beans 
cold  fprings  in  poorer  and  lighter  lands  runs  the  bean  out  into  ftalk  beyond  a‘v 
the  fiaple,  and  then  they  never  kid  well,  whereas,  their  deep  rich  grounds 
will  fupport  the  bean  under  it’s  freeft  growth. 

§.  3.  I  very  much  doubt  whether  horfe-beans  will  ever  ripen  kindly  in  Beans  not 
our  hill-country  of  Hamplhire ;  their  pod  is  fo  very  mold  and  thick,  that,  be-  proper  for  the 
fore  it  can  be  well  dried  by  the  fun,  the  cold  days  and  dewy  nights  fo  in-  ul-coulUl>* 
creafe  the  moiflure,  that  the  bean  will  rot  before  it  can  grow  dry. —  I  the 
rather  believe  this,  becaufe  I  fowed  garden-beans  in  February,  but  could 
never  get  thofe  that  I  defigned  for  feed  to  ripen. 

§.  4.  About  Bifhop’s-cannons,  All-cannons,  and  Stanton  they  fow  horfe-  DifFerent  forts 
beans  in  their  common-fields  without  any  laying  the  ground  down  to  a  fword,  of  land  uftd 
but  about  Holt  they  do  not  venture  to  fow  ground  to  beans,  unlefs  it  has tor  beau“ 


Nullum  fere  folum  refugit :  gaudet  imbribus,  cito  provenit,  celeriter  maturefeit :  herbam 
viridem,  priufquam  femen  maturuerit,  boves,  jumentaque  pafeuntur :  femine  gallinaceum  genus 
paftum  citiffime  pinguefeit.  fo.  182. 

b  Palladius,  fo.  114.  De  faba,  dicit,  fatione  ejus  generis,  ficut  opinio  babet,  non  faecundatur 
terra,  fed  minus  laeditur.  Nam  Columella  dicit,  agrum  frumentis  utiliorem  praeberi,  qui  anno 
fuperiore  vacuus  fuerit,  quam  qui  calamos  fabaceae  meflis  eduxit. 
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lain  down  two  or  three  years  to  grafs,  and  has  got  a  fword  :  the  reafon  the 
farmer  there  gives  is,  becaufe  the  land  about  Holt  is  not  fo  ftrong  as  about 
All-cannons,  &c. 

§.  5.  After  the  fertility  of  wheat  mentioned  by  Pliny,  he  fays  of  the  bean- 
ftalk,  that  one  has  been  known  to  produce  a  hundred  beans.  Inventus  eft 
jam  et  fcapus  unus  centum  fabis  onuftus.  Plin.  lib.  18.  fo.  277. 

§.  6.cMr.  Smith  of  Stanton  fays,  horfe-beans  are  abundantly  a  more  certain 
grain  than  peas;  that  there  are  three  forts,  viz.  the  Somerfetfhire  horfe-beans, 
which  are  the  largeft,  and  a  middle  fort,  and  the  leaft  or  lmalleft  fort. — He 
fays,  the  largeft  fort  are  too  big  for  his  land,  and  that  he  choofes  to  fow  the 
middle  fort. — They  never  fow  them,  he  fays,  till  the  middle  of  February,  or 
the  latter  end  ;  they  fow  five  bufhels  on  an  acre,  and  are  not  in  danger  of 
rooks  after  they  are  full  come  up ;  he  cuts  them  a  little  before  they  are  full 
ripe,  otherwife  in  mowing  the  ripeft  are  apt  to  fhed  ;  that,  take  one  time  with 
another,  he  has  double  the  crop  of  beans  to  what  he  has  of  peas ;  that  he 
never  plants  them,  becaufe  planted  beans  muft  be  houghed,  and,  where 
ground  is  apt  to  bind,  and  bake,  the  hough  cannot  eafily  enter  to  raife  a  grete, 
efpecially  where  the  land  is  ftony. — He  allures  me,  that  broad-clover  will 
grow  very  well  with  beans ;  and  that  he  has  often  feen  the  experiment 
of  it. 

§.  7.  When  Pliny  and  the  Rei  rufticae  feriptores  fay,  that  the  bean  delights 
in  much  wet  weather. —  It  muft  be  confidered,  that  they  lived  in  Italy,  a 
much  hotter  country  than  ours ;  for  in  England  we  know  that  beans  defire  a 
moderate  feafon  :  in  hot  fummers,  like  this,  anno  1707,  ^eir  lower  bloftoms 
only  kid,  and  in  wet  fummers  they  do  not  bloftbm  well. 

PEAS. 

c  As  Mr.  Lille  has  but  few  obfervations  on  the  culture  of  horfe-beans,  and  as  Mr.  Miller  is  more 
particular  on  that  fubjeft,  I  judge  the  following  note,  taken  from  that  author,  may  be  acceptable  and 
ufeful  tothofe,  who  are  defirous  of  information  in  this  part  ofhufbandry. — “  The  horfe-bean  de¬ 
lights  in  a  ftrong  moift  foil,  and  an  open  expofure  ;  for  they  never  thrive  well  on  dry  warm  land,  or 
in  fmall  inclofures,  where  they  are  very  fubjeft  to  blight,  and  are  frequently  attacked  by  a  black  in- 
left,  which  the  farmers  call  the  blackdolphin  :  thefe  infefts  are  often  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  cover 
the  Hems  of  the  beans  intirely,  efpecially  all  the  upper  part  of  them  ;  and  whenever  this  happens  the 
beans  feldom  come  to  good  ;  but  in  the  open  fields,  where  the  foil  is  ftrong,  this  rarely  happens.—- 
Thefe  beans  are  ufually  Town  on  land,  which  is  frefh  broken  up,  becaufe  they  are  of  ufe  to  break  and 
pulverize  the  ground,  as  alfo  to  deftroy  weeds,  fo  that  the  land  is  rendered  much  better  for  corn,  af¬ 
ter  a  crop  of  beans,  than  it  would  have  been  before,  efpecially  if  they  are  fown  and  managed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  new  husbandry,  with  a  drill- plough  and  a  horfe-plough. — The  feafon  for Towing  beans  is 
from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  end  of  hlarch,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil ;  the  flrongtfi: 
and  wet  land  fhould  always  be  laft  fown  :  the  ufual  quantity  of  beans  fown  on  an  acre  of  land  is 
about  three  bufhels;  but  this  is  double  the  quantity  that  need  be  fown,  efpecially  according  to  the 
new  hufbandry  :  but  I  fhall  firft  fet  down  the  praftice  according  to  the  old  hufbandry,  and  then 
give  direftions  for  their  management  according  to  the  new. 

The  method  of  fowingis  after  the  plough,  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrows,  but  thet)  the  furrows 
fhould  not  be  more  than  five  or  at  mod  fix  inches  deep.  If  the  land  is  new  broken  up,  it  is  ufual 
to  plough  it  early  in  autumn,  and  let  it  lie  in  ridges  till  after  Chriftmafs  ;  then  plough  it  in  fmall 
furrows,  and  lay  the  ground  fmooth  :  thefe  two  ploughings  will  break  the  ground  fine  enough  for 
beans  ;  and  the  third  ploughing  is  to  fow  the  beans,  when  the  furrows  fhould  be  made  fhallow  as 
was  before  mentioned.  Moft  people  fet  their  beans  too  clofe  ;  for,  as  fome  lay  the  beans  in  the  fur¬ 
rows 
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§.  i.  ANNO  1708. — When  the  field  and  garden-peas  this  year  were 

near  a  foot  high,  I  obferved  on  the  very  top  of  them  a  purfe  or  ing  of  peas, 
neft  of  buds  of  bloffoms,  lying  in  a  bag  together ;  and  obferving  farther  that 
there  was  no  (how  of  bloffoms  putting  forth  at  the  lower  joints,  I  concluded 
our  crops  of  peas  would  this  year  mifcarry,  and  that  we  (hould  only  have 
fome  top-kids,  all  expedation  of  the  lower  kids  being  vain,  becaufe  the  kids 
on  the  lower  joints  are  always  forwarder  in  blofloming  and  kidding  than  the 
upper,  or  top  joints,  and,  as  I  faid  before,  there  was  no  appearance  of  bioi- 
foms  in  any  of  the  lower  gradus  of  joints :  this  afforded  me  fome  amufements 
in  reafoning,  but,  not  being  fatisfied,  in  a  day  or  two  after  I  looked  into  thefe 
upper  pods  or  bags  of  bloffoms  again,  and  differed  them ;  wherein  I  found 

fometimes  near  thirty  bloffom-buds,  two  or  three  of  which  ufually  feemed  to 

have 

rows  after  the  plough,  and  others  lay  them  before  the  plough,  and  plough  them  in,  fo,  by  both 
methods,  the  beans  are  fet  as  clofe  as  the  furrows  are  made,  which  is  much  too  near ;  for,  when 
they  are  on  ftrong  good  land,  they  are  generally  drawn  up  to  a  very  great  height,  and  are  not  fo 
apt  to  pod  as  when  they  have  more  room,  and  are  of  a  lower  growth  ;  therefore  1  am  convince 
by  fome  late  trials,  that  the  better  way  is  to  make  the  furrows  two  feet  afunder,  or  more,  which 
will  caufe  them  to  branch  out  into  many  ftalks,  and  bear  in  greater  plenty  than  when  they  are  clofer : 
by  this  method  half  the  quantity  of  beans  will  be  fufficient  for  an  acre  of  land  ;  and,  by  the  fun  an 
air  being  admitted  between  the  rows,  the  beans  will  ripen  much  earlier,  and  more  equally  than  in 
the  common  way. — What  has  been  mentioned  muft  beunderftood  as  relating  to  the  old  hufbandry: 
but  where  beans  are  planted  according  to  the  new,  the  ground  fhould  be  four  times  ploughed  before 
the  beans  are  fet ;  which  will  break  the  clods,  and  render  it  much  better  for  planting:  then  with  a 
drill-plough,  to  which  an  hopper  is  fixed  for  fetting  the  beans,  the  drills  fhould  be  made  at  three 
feet  afunder,  and  the  fpring  of  the  hopper  fet  fo  as  to  fcatter  the  beans  at  three  inches  diftance  in  the 
drills.  By  this  method  lefs  than  one  bufhel  of  feed  will  plant  an  acre  of  land.  When  the  beans  aie 
up,  if  the  ground  is  ftirred  between  the  rows  with  a  horfe-plougb,  it  will  deftroy  all  the  young  weeds ; 
and  when° the  beans  are  advanced  about  three  or  four  inches  high,  the  ground  fhould  be  again 
ploughed  between  the  rows,  and  the  earth  laid  up  to  the  beans  ;  and  if  a  third  ploughing,  at  about 
five  or  fix  weeks  after,  is  given,  the  ground  will  be  kept  clean  from  the  weeds,  and  the  beans  will 
ftalk  out,  and  produce  a  much  greater  crop  than  in  the  common  way. — When  the  beans  are  ripe, 
they  are  reaped  with  a  hook,  as  is  ufually  pradtifed  for  peas  ;  and,  after  haying  lain  a  few  days  on 
the  ground,  they  are  turned  ;  and  this  muft  be  repeated  feveral  times,  until  they  are  dry  enough  to 
ftack  :  but  the  beft  method  is  to  tie  them  up  in  fmall  bundles,  and  fet  them  upright;  for  then  they 
will  not  be  in  fo  much  danger  to  fuffer  by  wet,  as  when  they  lie  on  the  ground  ;  and  they  will  be 
more  handy,  to  carry  to  ftack,  than  if  they  were  loo fe.  The  common  produce  is  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  bufhels  on  an  acre  of  land. — The  beans  fhould  lie  in  the  mow  to  fweat  before  they  are 
threfhed  out ;  for,  as  the  halm  is  very  large  and  fucculent,  fo  it  is  very  apt  to  give,  and  grow  moift ; 
but  there  is  no  danger  of  the  beans  receiving  damage,  if  they  are  flacked  tolerably  dry,  becaufe  the 
pods  will  preferve  the  beans  from  injury;  and  they  will  be  much  eafier  to  threfh  after  they  have 
fweat  in  the  mow  than  before ;  and  after  they  have  once  fweated,  and  are  dry  again,  they  never  af¬ 
ter  give. — By  the  new  hufbandry  the  produce  has  exceeded  the  old  by  more  than  ten  bufhels  on  an 
acre ;  and,  if  the  beans,  which  are  cultivated  in  the  common  method,  are  obferved,  it  will  be  found, 
that  more  than  half  their  Items  have  no  beans  on  them  ;  for,  by  Handing  clofe,  they  are  drawn  up 
very  tall ;  fo  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  only  produce,  and  all  the  lower  part  is  naked  ;  whereas,  in  the 
new  method,  they  bear  almoft  to  the  ground  ;  and,  as  the  joints  of  the  Hems  are  fhorter,  fo  the 
beans  grow  clofer  together  on  the  ftalks. 
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have  got  the  ftart  of  the  reft,  and  to  be  bigger  in  bulk,  and  higher  in  fta- 
ture  ;°moft  of  the  reft  feemcd  to  lie  in  a  huddle,  without  making  any  gra¬ 
dations  ;  but  as  I  never  had  feen,  unlefs  in  the  crown-pea,  (which  carries  all 
it’s  blofloms  in  a  tuft  at  top,  like  a  nofegay)  other  peas  put  forth  above  two 
blofloms  and  kids  at  top,  which  feldom  come  to  good,  fo  I  fufpeCted  in  this 
pod,  there  being  fo  many  bloftoms  in  it,  that  they  muft  form  the  fuccefiive 
gradations  of  blofloming-joints,  which  did  arife  from  that  ftock  as  from  a 
common  root,  and  fo,  that  every  bloflbm  in  order,  as  it  grew  forwarder  than 
the  reft,  did  (hoot  forth,  above  which  the  main  ftem  ftill  advancing  made  the 
bloflbm  left  behind  the.  fubaltern  bloflbm  of  a  lower  joint ; — to  try  which  I 
tied  fcarlet  threads  juft  under  many  of  the  faidpods,  that  I  might  know  them  . 
again,  and,  according  to  expectation,  I  found  in  four  or  five  days  time  that  I 
had  fev.eral  gradus  of  blofloms,  arifing  from  joints  with  lobous  leaves  above  my 
fcarlet  threads,  and  the  pod  of  blofloms  ftill  advanced  on  to  the  end,  leaving 
behind  farther  joints  of  blofloms,  till  the  whole  ftock  was  fpent. 

This  obfervation  was  very  pleaflng  to  me,  as  being  obvioufly  fruitful  of  many 
'  corollaries,  which  I  (hall  fet  down  in  order. 

(i.)-By  looking  into  this  pod,  or  purfe  of  buds,  while  as  yet  it  is  fo  in  it’s 
infancy  as  only  to  be  viewed  by  a  magnifying  glafs,  we  may  judge  what  hopes 
there  are  of  a  future  crop,  provided  the  fucceeding  months  prove  feafonable. 

(2.)  We  may  learn  from  hence  what  fort  of  peas  to  adapt  to  every  fort  of 
ground; — but,  before  I  enter  on  that  part  and  ufe  of  the  abovementioned  ob¬ 
fervation,  I  muft,  for  the  better  underftanding  thereof,  premife,  that  the 
farmers  vary  in  their  judgment  in  no  one  point  fo  much  as  in  the  nature  of  the 
pea  :  it  is  a  common  thing  in  the  fame  parilh  to  have  many  forts  of  peas  fown ; 
and  the  perfons  refpeCtively  (hall  every  one  have  a  great  prejudice  to  any 
other  fort  of  pea,  but  what  they  fow,  having,  it  is  likely,  been  difappointed 
of  the  return  other  forts  of  peas  made,  when  they  fowed  them,  and  it  is  likely 
may  foon  grow  out  of  opinion  of  the  pea  they  have  made  choice  of,  from 
the  great  uncertainty  of  the  produce  of  a  pea-crop  ;  fo  that  the  pea,  in  the 
country-man’s  underftanding,  has  got  the  character  of  a  very  *  kittle  grain. 

But  if  the  farmer  would  confider,  from  the  foregoing  obfervation,  how 
early  or  rath- ripe  a  pea  is,  or  how  late  in  ripening  in  it’s  nature  ;  and  that 
(feeing  all  it’s  flock  or  pofle  to  put  forth  blofloms  lies  within  the  foliage  of 
one  pod )  the  art  muft  refult  from  thence,  fo  to  fow  the  peas,  in  fuch  ground, 
and  at  fuch  time,  that  each  fort  of  pea,  according  to  it’s  nature,  may  have 
time  before  autumn  and  cold  weather  come  to  check  them,  to  fend  forth  all 
the  gradations  of  joints  or  blofloms,  that  none  may  become  abortive,  for  want  of 
dimmer  enough  for  nature  to  bring  her  embrio’s  to  maturity,  and  finifh  the 
bud-blofloms  into  kids.— If  fo,  then  it  is  apparent  (as  all  great  peas  are  late 
ripe,  and  run  to  a  great  halm  or  ftalk,  and  the  fmaller  the  pea  is,  the  earlier 
ripe,  and  of  fmaller  halm)  that  the  great,  or  late-ripe  peas,  (hould  be  fowed  as 
early  as  the  clime  you  live  in  will  permit ;  for  thereby  fuch  pea  will  get  fo 
forward  as  to  have  time  to  exert  all  it’s  gradations  of  kids  and  blofloms,  and 
to  have  them  perfected  before  rainy  autumn  comes,  and  puts  a  flop  to  farther 

vegetation. 


s. 
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vegetation  —Again,  fuch  great  pea  ought  to  be  lowed  on  a  white,  or  feme 
mixt  land,  not  too  grofs  of  juice,  but  not  on  a  cold  clay ;  lor  luch  moifture 
will  keep  feeding  the  halm,  and  be  inconfiftent  with  the  firft  defign  of  fow- 
ing  them  early,  that  vou  might  have  all  the  blofioms  ripen,  leeing  luch  land 
will  retard  it’s  progreffion  to  fuch  maturity  ;  but  the  faid  white,  or  mixt  mold 
muft  be  in  good  heart,  otherwile  it  cannot  maintain  a  great  pea  ;  lo,  vice 
verfa,  it  is  from  hence  apparent  that  a  rath-ripe  pea  Ihould  be  fowed  in  Itrong 
feeding-land,  becaufe  fuch  land  will  maintain  the  pea  more  vigoroully,  and 
there  is  no  fear  of  it’s  halm  growing  too  grofs,  it  being  naturally  Ihort,  and, 
notwithflanding  the  coldnefs  cf  the  loil,  there  Will  be  no  doubt  but  the  kids 

will  all  ri  cn 

"hft.  There  are  a  great  many  forts  of  field-peas,  whereby  the  country-  wha.  fort,  of 
people  are  puzzled,  and  are  governed  by  humour  in  their  choice  lor  lowing,  different  ferti 
and  make  great  diftindions  between  the  forts  to  be  ranged  under  the  fame  of  Pcas, 
clafs,  from  their  good  or  bad  luck,  or  good  or  bad  judgment,-  in  managing 
their  0-round  ;  infomuch  that  a  neighbouring  farmer,  on  the  lame  fituation  cl 
foil  with  another,  {hall  be  out  of  patience  to  hear  fuch  forts  of  peas  commend¬ 
ed  by  his  neighbour,  with  which  he  has  had  ill  fuccefs.— The  forts  of  field - 
peas  then  I  take  to  be  ranged  under  two  heads,  viz.  the  tender  and  the  hardy 
fmall  fort,  and  the  tender  and  the  hardy  great  fort,  not  doubting  but  all  forts 
of  peas,  to  be  ranged  under  either  of  thefe  claffes,  will  equally  agree  or  dil- 
agree  with  the  fame  foil :  the  tender  pea  is  improper  for  a  cold  country,  or 
for  cold  ground  in  a  warm  country,  which  amounts  to  the  lame  thing  ;  t  e 
great  pea,  by  reafon  of  it’s  great  halm,  is  not  proper  for  a  ftrong  and  fat  ground, 
for  the  halm  will  increafe  to  fo  great  a  length  as  not  to  bear  kids.  1  am  fa- 
tisfied  from  my  peas  this  year  (1704)  fown  on  ftrong  cold  ground  and  peas- 
ftubble,  and  others  fown  on  barley-ftubble,  that  to  lay  peas  on  a  mellow  light 
mold,  made  fo  by  ploughing,  is  much  the  beft  way  to  bring  along,  and  ma^e 
a  full-kidded  pea;  for  the  latter,  tho’  not  on  fo  good  ground,  had  both  tno.e 

advantages  of  the  former.  .  .  .  rr  .  w 

V  3.  Mr.  Raymond,  who  lives  near  Patny  in  Wiltshire,  fays,  in  thofa  parts  ct  the hot- 

they  had  ufed  to  fow  hotfpur-peas  in  their  fields,  but  that  now  (anno  1700)  *  * 

they  grew  weary  of  it. — I  afked  him  the  reafon  ;  he  faid,  thole  peas  cud  not 
run  out  to  fo  long  and  leafy  a  halm,  nor  lie  long  enough  on  the  ground  to 
improve  and  mellow  it,  but  the  other  peas  did  muen  oeiter.  . 

£  A  Farmer  Elton,  Mr.  Edwards,  and  I  fell  into  difeourfe  about  peas  ;  it 
was  anno  1700.— They  agreed  that  Cotlhill-peas  were  about  twenty  years  ago 
the  only  peas  fowed  in  this  country,  i.  e.  in  Hampfhire  ;  they  are  a  very  large 
pea,  near  as  big  as  a  horle-hean ;  they  grow  exceeding  rank,  and  kid  won- 
derfully  in  a  year  that  they  take  in,  but  are  a  more  kittle  grain  than  the 
partridge-peas ;  they  muft  be  fowed  early,  and  run  out  fo  rank  that  they  are 
late  ripe,  and  therefore  fubjedt  to  blights :  the  farmer  ufed  to  fow  them  in 
the  middle  or  latter  end  of  February,  and  to  take  a  very  dry  time  for  it ;  no 
matter  if  fnow  fhould  fall  afterward,  he  has  had  three  quarters  on  an  aciey 

but  they  both  agreed,  -that  of  late  years  the  partridge-pea  has  been  more  in  el- 
J  ^  teem ; 
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teem  ;  it  is  fo  called  from  it’s  reddifti  fpeckles ;  it  is  a  more  certain  grain 
and  earlier  ripe,  and  fo  lefs  fubjedt  to  blights  than  the  Cotfhill-pea,  which 
is  neverthelefs  the  better  pea  to  fat  hogs  with,  becaufe  they  will  not  be  io 

apt  to  fwallow  them  whole.  # 

Farmer  Crapp,  and  farmer  Biggs  fay,  the  Cotfhill-pea  does  not  well  m 
the  hill-country  of  Hampfhire,  becaufe  the  country  is  cold,  and  the  halm  of 
that  pea  runs  fo  large,  and  to  fuch  exuberancy  of  juice,  efpecially  if  the 
field  lies  to  the  north,  that  the  fun  cannot  ripen  it,  nor  dry  it,  and  check  it  ; 
fo  that,  efpecially  in  a  moift  fummer,  it  will  keep  on  blowing,  but  not  kid 

well. _ I  take  this  to  be  true,  and  yet  very  reconcileable  with  what  is  laid  in 

another  place  of  the  great  increafe  of  the  Cotfhill-pea  in  a  certain  field,  for 
that  is  not  a  feeding  cold  clay-ground,  but  lies  warm:  on  the  other  hand, 
why  the  farmers  fhould  fay,  that  the  fmall  partridge-pea  required  the  belt 
land  and  the  Cotfhill-pea  the  pooreft,  is  eafily  reconcileable  ; — for  the  good 
land  in  the  hill-country  is  generally  the  ftrong  clay,  but  the  halm  of  that 
partridge-pea  will  not  run  out  fo  rank  that  the  fun  cannot  check  and  dry  it. 
Ao-ain  j*  the  mixt  fort  of  earth,  running  to  a  whitenefs,  is  generally  poorer 
than  the  ftrong  clay,  yet  it  is  not  in  truth  poor,  for  where  the  Cotfhill-pea 
thrives  there  muft  be  good  ftrengrh  in  the  ground,  to  maintain  fuch  a 

Of  white  and  Tc-  Mr.  Randolph  of  Woolly,  who  has  been  a  great  fower  of  all  forts  of 
blue  and  red  peas  o-ives  it  me  for  a  certain  rule,  that  all  white-bloffomed  peas,  whillt  green 
peal°in  boil-  m  the°  kid.  will  boil  green,  and  all  blue  or  red-bloffomed  peas,  whilft  green 
ing.  in  the  kid,  will  boil  ruffet-coloured.  . 

of  partridge-  S.  6.  Regard  is  to  be  had  in  fowing  great  partridge-peas  under  furrow 
peas.  (where  the  ground  is  fubjedt  to  run  to  grafs,  or  is  knotted  with  grafs  that  is 

pretty  thick  let  on  the  ground)  to  what  may  happen  to  them  in  cale  of  a 
wet  fummer ;  as  for  inftance,  if  in  ground  that  has  born  broad- clover  for 
one  fummer  you  fow  peas  under  furrow  the  following  Februaiy  ;  foi  though 
perhaps  fuch' ground  may  break  pretty  well  in  ploughing,  fo  as  for  the  peas 
to  come  through,  yet  in  cafe  there  fhould  come  a  cold  and  wet  Ipring,  and 
a  wet  fummer,  the  grafs  will,  long  before  harveft,  fo  grow  through  the 
peas,  after  they  begin  firft  to  fall,  and  at  laft  fo  over-top  them,  that  you  will 
be  amazed,  when  you  come  to  ftack  them  at  harveft,  to  fee  perhaps  what 
was  a  very  promifing  crop  of  peas  in  May  and  June  fo  devoured  by  giafs? 
that  the  very  halm  as  well  as  the  kids  fhall  feem  withered  away,  and  almoft 

blighted  to  nothing.  -  .  r 

If  ground  be  apt  to  run  to  grafs,  or  be  knotted  with  grafs  before  it  is 

ploughed,  and  be  lowed  to  peas  on  one  earth,  if  a  very  wet  fummer  fhould 
come,  the  peas  will  be  over-run,  and  eat  up  with  grafs ;  to  prevent  which, 
and  to  fence  againft  this  inconveniency  in  wet  fummers,  if  the  peas  are  fow- 
ed  on  one  earth,  the  ground  muft  either  be  knot-fine,  or  elle  be  fallowed  to 

kill  the  grafs,  and  lowed  on  the  fecond  earth. 

&  n.  The  blue  peas,  with  us,  run  much  larger  than  the  fmall  partridge-peas, 
and  confequently  fill  the  bufhel  better:  they  kid,  as  I  have  oblerved,  better  than 
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the  other,  and  are  a  *  rather  fort,  and  will  therefore  bear  flowing  the  later, 
as  about  the  beginning  of  April,  when  the  inclemency  of  the  air  is  over ; 
and  being  to  be  cut  greenifh,  they  may  be  flacked  the  earlier,  which  are 
good  properties  in  our  cold  hill-country. 

§.  8.  The  Burbage-grey  or  popling-pea  is  much  fowed  in  the  deep  lands 
of  Somerfetfhire,  and  called  there,  the  clay-pea. 

§.  9.  I  find  by  all  the  judicious  farmers  I  can  converfe  with,  that,  though 
peas  will  not  grow  on  poor  light  land,  but  require  fome  depth  of  foil  and 
flrength,  yet  at  the  fame  time  peas  will  not  thrive  well  in  a  cold  wet  clay- 
land,  but  love  a  dry  healthy  foil. 

I  obferve  about  Holt  in  Wiltfhire,  where  the  land  is  generally  wetter  than 
at  Crux-Eafton,  that  they  lay  up  the  pea-lands  in  fmall  round  furrows, 
and  they  fow  the  great  partridge-pea  under  furrow,  if  they  can  have  a  feafon 
as  early  as  Paul’s-tide,  i.  e.  the  25th  of  January  ;  and  the  reafon  they  give 
for  it  is,  becaufe  being  fown  fo  early  they  would  lie  too  cold,  if  they  laid 
the  lands  flat.— Though  I  lie  not  fo  wet,  yet,  my  clay-lands  being  cold,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  I  ought  to  imitate  this  hufbandry,  when  I  fow  peas 
early.— The  coldnefs  of  the  fituation  of  Crux-Eaflon  is  alfo  a  farther  reafon 
for  fo  doing,  becaufe  the  cold  air  will  not  have  fo  much  power  of  chilling 
the  earth,  when  laid  in  this  manner  dry,  as  it  will  have  when  lands  hold 
wet  by  lying  flat  j  for  earth  will  not  freeze,  nor  receive  any  impreffion 
from  cold,  but  on  account  of  it’s  moiflure,  in  which  the  more  it  abounds 
the  colder  it  will  be,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  air. — 
In  Wiltfhire,  if  the  land  breaks  tolerably  rotten  or  mellow,  they  omit  a 
tilling  with  the  harrows,  which  would  alfo  be  the  beft  way  in  our  cold 
country. 

§.  10.  A  farmer  in  my  neighbourhood  having  moll  excellent  boiling-peas, 
which  they  call  green-peas,  I  propofed  to  fow  of  them  on  a  lay-ground  I 
had  grubbed  j  but  the  farmer  forbad  it,  and  faid,  if  they  were  fown  on  lay- 
land,  they  would  run  to  halm,  and  not  kid  :  light  barley-erfh,  he  faid,  was 
beft  for  them,  and  that,  if  they  hit,  they  were  mighty  increafers  5  that  they 
muft  be  fown  about  the  beginning  of  April,  and  they  yielded  as  good  money, 
and  as  certain  as  any  corn,  but  they  were  a  ticklifh  grain. 

§.  11.  The  country-people  fay,  peas  do  beft  on  a  barley-erfh  ;  the  reafon 
of  which  muft  be,  becaufe  how  much  finer  the  ground  works  fo  much  the 
more  does  the  earth,  every  part  of  it  being  opened,  communicate  of  it’s 
goodnefs  to  the  peas-halm,  which  being  grofs  requires  good  nutriment  to 
feed  it ;  and  where  the  ground  lies  lighted:,  provided  it  be  not  thereby  liable 
to  the  evil  on  the  other  hand  of  burning,  there  the  rain  will  not  wnfh  the 
goodnefs  of  the  land  to  the  roots  of  the  corn,  and  feed  it ;  and  I  do  believe 
the  fun  in  fummer  prepares  the  thin  topmoft  cruft  of  the  earth  with  rich 
fpirits,  which,  when  wafiied  into  the  earth,  muft  frudlify  plants. 

The  only  reafon  I  can  give  why  peas  fhould  thrive  fo  well  on  barley- 
erfh,  (tho’  poflibly  the  land  may  be  much  poorer  than  lay-ground)  is,  be¬ 
caufe  barley-land  has  for  the  moft  part  been  mellowed  by  a  wheat-crop  the 
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vcar  before,  and  alfo  fallowed,  if  not  thwarted  the  barley-year  :  the  ground 
L  thcfe  reafons  is  very  mellow  and  light,  and  eafily  admits  the  ray^o  he 
the  rain  and  the  dev/  to  penetrate  to  the  roots  of  the  peas  ,  whereas 
the’grofsnefs’of  the  peas-halm  fo  over-fhadows  the  ground  from  thofe  three 
th  b  c  where  the  around  lies  more  clofe  and  hard,  thofe  powers  are 

!iot  fo  acceffibk  to  the  roots  of  the  peas  s  for  this  reafon  it  follows,  that 
land  “ifnot  of  a  very  light  nature,  is  to  be  fallowed  and  thwarted  for  peas  : 
Deas’oueht  alfo  to  be  fowed  early  in  the  year,  that  they  may  ripen  between 
Fun  and  fun  -  the  grofsnefs  of  the  halm  fo  much  refilling  the  powers  of 
fon  and  obfcuring  him  when  he  grows  weak,  that  the  peas  cannot  open 
j  if  the  ground  lies  not  mellow  and  warm,  they  run  out 

to  halm  and  do  not  kid  well ;  for  the  juices  of  the  ground  ought  to  be  well 
diverted  alfo,  to  be  fit  to  make  flowers  come  in  the  joints  of  the  peas-halm, 
in  order  for  bloffom. :  befides,  the  earlier  you  fow  your  peas,  the  more  hopes 
you  have  of  the  bloffoms  in  the  upper  joints  coming  to  perfection,  whic  y 
their  backwardnefs  are  generally  loft  ;  and  if  thefe  upper  kids  can  get  for- 
wa  ler  h  n  he  ComingSof  the  locufts  or  green  lode,  fo  as  to  be  too  hard 
for  thei  teeth  they  wUl  (by  being  earlier  fowed)  efcape  all  that  damage , 
and  note  a  t  is  L  the  green  he?b,  fo  the  early  coming  of  all  rnfe&  de¬ 
pends  on  the  clime,  and  the  nature  of  the  foil,  be  it  cold  or  hot,  if  the  in- 

fefls  are  fuch  whole  feeds  are  laid  in  the  earth. 

.  Pliny,  fpeaking  of  the  bean,  fays,  in  fome  of  the  northern  ‘Hands  and 

in  Mauritania  it  comes  up  of  it's  own  accord  and  «lth°u‘  but 

it  is  of  a  wild  fort,  very  hard,  and  unfit  for  boiling.— I  note  this,  becaule 
it's  feed  fowing  itfelf  falls  on  unfilled  ground,  and  therefore  boils  hard  ,  for 
we  obferve  i”Speas,  that  the  more  mellow  the  ground  is,  the  better  they 

hnil  therefore  boil  well  from  barley- erfhes. 

Farmer  Biggs  obferved  to  me,  that  lart  year  ( .702  he  had  the  experience 
of  fowiiw  peS?  after  barley,  in  a  ground  where  peas  had  been  fown  the  year 
before  the  barley,  and  that,  though  it  was  in  a  bottom,  yet  he  had  poor 
halm  and  poor  kids,  whereas  on  two  or  three  lands  adjoining,  and  muc 
poorer  End? where  had  not  been  fown  fome  years  before,  he  had  a 

very  good croP ^ S  fays,  he  has  always  obferved,  that  land  which  has 

w"  carried 2peas  one  year,  wi/not  be  fit  for  them  again  in  left  than  fix  years 
not  bear  peas  .  .  ou  fow  them  fooner,  they  may  pofiibly  run  to  halm,  but  w  o. 

E“rnf0rkid  well,  and  fo,  find  he,  our  neighbouring  farmers  have 1  obferved ^  I  fop- 
nofe  white  or  light  land,  being  fo  much  the  fooner  robbed  01  ah  theipccihck 
nutriment  of  the  grain  by  the  crop  of  the  fame  grain  it  earned  lab  cann  l 
be  fo  often  renewed  to  pels  as  clay-land  may,  and  the  pftener  and  is  dunged 
the  fooner  it  will  recover,  1  judge,  that  fpecifick  nutriment  adapted  to  eacn 

§.  13.  Peas 
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§.13.  Peas,  of  all  forts  of  grain,  degenerate  fooneft,  at  lead  in  two  or  .degene- 

three  years,  be  the  land  never  fo  good.  Jtsvelyn,  fo.  324*  1 

r  t  a  The  honev-comb  or  pitted-pea  ought  not  to  be  Town  on  the  hills  in  The  honey- 

Hampshire,  for  fuch  pea  is  a  cold  pea,  as  not  being  fully  ripened,  but  fhrunk,  “f  orP'“ 

and  will  not  grow  well  in  cold  ground. 

§.  15.  it  is  faid  hop-clover  ought  never  to  be  fowed  with  peas ;  they  11  co- 
ver  the  clover  fo  as  to  kill  it :  peas  will  kill  the  very  weeds,  and  that  is  one  of  withpeas. 

the  reafons  why  peas  prepare  the  ground  for  barley. 

But  farmer  Biggs  afked  me  why  I  had  not  fowed  a  ceitain  nekt,  fown  to 
peas,  to  hop,  or  broad-clover;  and  on  my  anfwering  that  I  doublet  whether 
the  peas  might  not  have  killed  it;  —  he  replied,  there  was  no  rear  of  peas 
hurting  it,  where  the  ground  was  not  rank, — and  fo  1  found  ;  for  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  field,  where  the  farmer  fowed  his  goar-vetches,  I  fowed  hop- 

clover,  and  it  came  up  as  well  as  any  where. 

§.  16.  I  obferved  the  green  halm  and  leaf  of  my  peas  fown  on  a  fummer- 
fallow  carried  a  ftrong  deep  green,  and  had  a  blue  vapoui  on  the  halm  and  peas>  anj  0f 
leaf,  like  the  blue  fleam  on  plumbs,  which  accompanied  them  to  their  flower-  the  weather 
mg  ;  but  on 'peas  lefs  in  proof,  the  leaf  is  of  a  paler  green,  and  has  lefs  of  that  *t  bluo’J* 

blue  vapour.  —  1  take  this  blue  vapour  to  be  an  exfudation  from  the  plant,  and  foming-time. 
is  the  efiedt  of  a  good  infenfible  perfpiration,  and  denotes  healtn  in  the  plant, 
and  fuch  plumbs  and  corn  as  have  leaft  of  it  are  lefs  in  proof.  x  his  blue  ex¬ 
fudation  goes  off  of  the  leaves  and  flalk  a  little  before  bloffoming-time,  and 
then  they  grow  paler. — We  had  a  cold  cloudy  dripping  feafon  during  the  blof¬ 
foming-time  of  thele  peas  anno  1715)  and  it  was  very  obfervable  to  me,  that 
both  my  forts  of  peas  (of  which  I  had  an  hundred  acres,  great  grey  pai  - 
tridge-peas,  and  blue  popling-peas)  bloffomed  very  blindifh,  as  peas  will  do 
in  hot  fcorching  dry  weather  at  the  blofloming-feafon  ;  fo  that  I  fully  con¬ 
cluded  that  neither  of  the  extreams,  either  of  wet  or  drought,  were  fo  agree¬ 
able  to  peas  as  moderate  rain  with  heat  at  their  blofifoming-1  eafon ;  but  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  many  days  cold  rain  muft  be  prejudicial ; — yet  whether  the  hot 
burning  dry  weather  be  not  worfe  than  the  other  is  a  queftion. 

§.  17.  If  it  be  a  dripping  and  rainy  harveft,  in  the  pea-feafon,  between  the  ^addsTn^6 
fhowers,  when  the  upper  part  is  dry,  tho’  the  rain  may  have  wet  the  ground  rair;y  vveatyer 
through  the  wadds,  to  turn  the  wadds  of  peas  will  fave  the  kids  from  britting  after  hiking 
and  (bedding  ;  for  nothing  makes  peas  more  fubjedt  to  open  the  kids  than  lying 
fogging  in  the  wet;  therefore,  in  hacking  them,  to  make  the  wadds  (mail,  is  tirg4 
a  prefervative,  if  the  weather  be  fhowery,  again  ft  their  britting,  becaufe  the 
fmaller  the  wadds  are  the  fooner  they  dry. — Of  this  I  was  very  lenfible  this 
harveft  ;  anno  1707)  it  being  very  fhowery;  for  the  Newbury-men  s  wadds 
being  hacked  large,  britted  much,  when  our  people  s  leffer  wadds  (offered  no 
damage :  add  to  this,  that  the  fmaller  the  wadds  the  fooner  will  the  peas  be 
fit  for  carting,  whereby  a  day  gained  often  faves  a  whole  crop  from  damage. 

18.  When  peas  are  well  bloffomed,  there  are  two  bloffoms  that  divide  Mark  of  peas 
themlelves  in  forked-foot  ftalks  on  every  ftem  j  whereas  many  years  there  is  blofl^mecj, 
but  one  bloffom  on  each  ftem. 

Z  §.19.  Mon- 
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§.  19.  Monfieur  de  Quinteny  fays,  fo.  156— That  the  bloffoms  of  peas 
commonly  fpri’ng  out  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  or  fixth  leaf,  from  whence 
there  fprings  an  arm  or  branch,  that  grows  exceeding  long,  and  produces  at 
each  leaf  a  couple  of  bloffoms  like  the  firft. — —On  reading  this  I  went  and 
viewed  my  peas,  in  a  field  where  they  were  extraordinary  good ; — I  found 
for  the  mod  part  that  no  bloffoms  appeared  till,  reckoning  upwards,  you  came 
to  the  fixth  or  feventh  leaf,  but  where  the  pea-halm  feemed  not  to  be  in  good 
heart,  no  bloffom  appeared  till  you  came  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  leaf,  nor  could 
]  in  any  of  the  field-peas  find  any  collateral  bearing  branch  to  iffue  out,  as  de- 
feribed  by  Monfieur  Quinteny,  but  I  did  obferve  luch  a  branch  to  iffue  out  in 
my  hotfpur  garden-peas. 

§.  20.  The  top  bloffoms  of  peas  bring  forth  but  a  fmall  blighted  kid,  and 
greater  in-  hang  late  on  the  halm  before  they  kid  at  all,  fo  that  they  feldom  come  to 
peat' and  of  good  ;■ — but  in  my  vetches  I  obferved  many  collateral  tillows  on  the  ftalks, 
the  fly  that  even  from  the  root  upwards,  fo  that  there  were  commonly  five  or  fix  collateral 
branches  arifing,  one  above  another,  in  two  or  three  joints  on  a  ftalk. — I 
alfo  obferved  a  downy  cotton  bud  to  arife  from  the  fecondand  third  joint,  juft 
above  the  leaf,  and  fo  for  the  mo  ft  part  all  along,  where  there  were  no  kids: 
this  bud,  though  but  fmall,  feemed  to  me  to  be  a  bud  defigned  for  a  flower, 
but  mifearried  by  the  unhappy  feafon  of  the  year.— So  I  infer  from  hence, 
that  vetches,  where  they  hit,  are  much  greater  increafers  than  peas.  —  Where¬ 
as  I  was  of  opinion,  that  the  mifearriage  both  of  peas  and  vetches  happened; 
from  the  eggs  of  flies  laid  in  the  upper  pod  of  each,  I  am  now  of  the  con¬ 
trary  way  of  thinking,  viz.  that  the  mifearriage  of  the  crop,  both  in  peas  and 
vetches,  is  in  their  lower  bloffoms,  which  ought  therefore  to  be  earlier  looked 
into,  it  being  of  no  great  confequence  how  the  upper  pods  are  deftroyed,  be- 
caufe  their  kids  never  come  to  perfection :  neverthelels  it  is  not  unlikely  but 
the  maggot  bred  in  the  upper  pods,  whether  by  flies  eggs,  or  not,  may  tra¬ 
vel  downwaids,  and  eat  up  the  lower  kids  and  leaves. 

More  on  Mr.  ^  2i.  It  is  faid  by  Quinteny,  (as  before  cited)  that  peas  commonly  blof¬ 
fom  at  the  fifth  or  fixth  leaf;  which  is,  as  I  fuppofe,  in  dry  and  hot  fum- 
mers,  when  the  halm  is  checked  from  running  too  grofs,  and  to  fo  many 
joints;  but,  when  in  a  wet  year  the  halm  runs  out  to  a  great  length,  the. 
ftalk  at  the  fifth,  fixth,  or  feventh  leaf,  is  fo  grols  and  over-fhadowed  by  the 
other  leaves,  that  the  juice  is  not  concoCted  enough  till  it  has  advanced  more 
into  the  fun,  fo  as  to  emit  the  bloffoms.— And  it  ftands  to  reafon,  that  peas 
fet  on  flicks  fhould  kid  better  than  thofe  that  lie  all  along, — and  the  well  blof* 
fuming  of  beans  feems  to  depend  on  the  fame  reafon  ;  therefore  field-peas 
when  fowed  thick  do  the  better  uphold  themfelves  by  their  firings,  to  let  in 
the  fun  and  air,  till  they  fall  by  the  weight  of  their  kids. 

§.  22.  It  is  obferved  both  in  Hampfhire  and  Wiltfhire,  that  peas  never  kid 

not  fail  it  is  we|l  that  year,  in  which  they  blow  blind,  that  is,  when  their  bloffoms  open 

Gf^heTpJr at  not  full,  as  it  happened  anno  1705  —  a  wonderful  dry  fummer. 
the  end  of  §.  23.  When  I  was  at  Plolt  anno  1712— I  obferved  in  the  peas,  while  blof- 

one  of  the  f0ming,  that  where  there  was  but  one  Angle  bloffom  on  a  foot-ftalk,  there 
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generally  grew  up  a  little  fpur,  near  an  inch  behind  the  bloflom,  on  the  fame 
{talk,  in  height  about  the  length  of  a  barley-corn.— « I  fufpeCted  that  another 
bloffom  had  grown  thereon,  and  that  the  clalpers  of  the  peas  had  taken  hold 
of  it,  and  pulled  it  off  by  the  power  of  the  wind,  or  that  fome  other  accident 
had  deftroyed  the  bloffom  ;  but  at  this  time,  looking  a  little  nicer  into  the 
matter,  I  laid  open  fome  cafes,  wherein  the  bloffoms  unblown  lay  in  a  cluf- 
ter,  as  in  a  purfe,  and  there  I  obferved,  that  generally  to  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
tingle  bloffoms  there  alfo  grew  a  fpur  ;  only  here  the  fpur  was  very  fmall  and 
fhort,  not  of  half  a  barley-corn’s  length,  and  very  tender ;  thefe  fpurs  ad¬ 
vance  in  ffature  and  fubftance  as  the  contiguous  bloffom  grows,  and  by  that 
time  the  kid  grows  full,  it  will  be  as  long  as  two  or  three  barley-corns,  and  of 
ftrength  proportionable,  like  a  pea’s-ftalk  :  fo  that  one  might  well  fuppofe  a 
pod  had  grown  on  it,  and  been  pulled  off  by  fome  violence,  but  doubtlefs  it 
is  an  effort  in  nature  towards  producing  a  bloffom,  fince  it  is  feated  in  the  very 
place  where  a  bloffom  grows,  whenever  the  foot-ftalk  carries  a  double  blof¬ 
fom  ;  and  I  prefume  in  rich  land,  and  a  hotter  country,  there  rarely  fails  being 
two  bloffoms  on  every  foot-ftalk. 

§.  24.  I  have  obferved,  when  ground  is  in  good  heart,  and  rain  falls  fea-  ^htbclebl^s 
fonably  to  feed  the  peas,  that  their  bloftoms  blow  ftrong  (as  before  taken  no-  foms  turning 
tice  of)  and  further  here  I  add,  that  the  two  outermoft  and  larger  leaves  of  the  back  a  good 
bloffoms,  which  look  like  hoods,  expand  themfelves  in  fo  ftrutting  a  manner  flgn‘ 
as  to  bend  backwards  ;  when  they  do  fo,  it  is  a  fure  fign  of  vigour ;  from 
iuch  bloftoms  there  certainly  will  come  a  noble  kid;  whereas,  when  the 
bloffoms  blow  blind  or  faint,  fome  of  them  fall  off,  or  tho’  they  fhould  be 
ftrong  enough  to  produce  a  kid,  ’tis  commonly  but  a  poor  one,  and  often  of 
a  ram’s-horn  figure ; — and  it  may  often  be  feen,  that,  when  the  firft  bloffoms 
blow  vigoroufly,  in  a  hot  dry  fa mmer,  (but  to  effeCt  this,  there  muft  be  good 
heart  in  the  ground  too)  if  the  dry  weather  continues,  the  latter  bloffoms  {hall 
blow  very  fickly,  and  make  but  ftarved  kids,  and  many  of  the  buds  will  want 
ftrength  to  put  forth  a  bloffom,  and  wither  ;  yet,  if  a  lucky  rain  comes  in 
time,  it  will  fave  them,  and  fo  ftrengthen  them,  that  they’ll  go  on  blowing 
with  a  lively  colour. 

§.  25.  By  the  expanfion  or  contraction  of  the  leaves  of  peas  the  degrees  of  Senfauonof 
the  cold  nights  may  be  feen ;  their  flowers  alfo,  if  put  into  warm  water,  will 
in  an  inftant  open  ;  which  {hews  the  wonderful  confent  of  parts,  and  commu¬ 
nication  of  particles  in  fome  plants,  analogous  to  the  fpirits  of  men,  by  which 
there  is  fuch  a  quick  fenfation  through  the  nerves. 

§.  26.  This  year  (1716)  I  houled  my  peas,  as  I  thought,  in  excellent  order,  Peas  not  To 
they  having  taken  no  rain,  and  being  thoroughly  ripe  ;  yet,  when  carried  to  ™ol\o  hTrdln 
market,  they  were  fofter  than  other  peas,  nor  would  they  rattle  when  handled  the  hill-coun- 
in  the  facks  like  fome  others. — The  reafon  of  which  muft  be,  that  in  our  hill-  in  lil3 

country  the  weather  towards  autumn  is  not  hot  enough  to  pufti  them  on  to 
that  thorough  ripenefs  as  in  the  vale,  and  as  they  muft  lie  fome  few  days  in  the 
field,  after  they  are  cut,  to  be  thorough  dry  and  hardened,  fo  our  days  are 
cooler,  and  our  nights  both  colder  and  more  dewy  than  in  the  vale,  and  there- 
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fore  our  peas  are  not  dried  to  fo  great  a  degree  of  hardnefs  as  theirs ;  and  this 
difference  (casteris  paribus)  holds  good  in  other  corn  between  the  hill-country 
and  the  vale. 

§.  27.  In  Leicefterfhire  they  fet  all  their  peas  abroad  in  flacks,  and  houfe 
none,  becaufe  (as  they  fay)  fetting  them  abroad  gives  them  a  good  colour,, 
whereas  laying  them  up  in  a  barn  makes  them  look  dark. 

.  VETCHES. 

§.i.a  4  Ccording  to  Columella,  if,  when  you  cut  up  vetches  and  lupines 
green  for  food,  you  leave  the  roots  to  grow  dry  in  the  ground,  they 
will  impoverifh,  and  take  away  all  it’s  flrength ;  and  he  fays,  it  is  the  fame 
of  beans. 

§.  2.  Farmer  Biggs  faid,  vetches  were  the  mofl  profitable  grain  that  could 
be  lowed ;  that  a  load  of  them  would  go  farther  than  two  load  of  hay  ;  he  faid 
farther,  if  they  were  fowed  on  land  fomewhat  light,  where  they  would  no* 
run  up  very  rank,  they  were  excellent  for  fheep,  being  reaped  a  little  earlier 
than  they  are  for  the  horfes,  and  when  dried  the  fheep  would  eat  up  every  little 
bit  of  ftalk. — Thomas  Elton  faid,  vetches  were  the  mofl  profitable  grain  that 
could  be  fowed,  but  he  held  that  goar- vetches  were  apt  to  fcour  too  much,  ef- 
pecially  if  the  weather  was  wet  and  cold. — Farmer  Lake  and  farmer  Bond 
agreed,  that  goar-vetches  were  befl  for  horfes  when  they  were  juft  in  kid,  but 
earlier  than  that,  efpecially  in  cold  and  wet  weather,  they  were  too  grofs, 
and  not  fo  hearty. 

§.3.  I  was  telling  the  abovementioned  farmers,  that  fome  of  my  vetches- 
feemed  to  be  uncovered,  and  not  to  have  been  harrowed  enough  — They  faid, 
if  vermin  did  not  meet  with  them,  vetches  would  work  themfelves  into  the 
Ground,  and  that  they  had  fown  them  when  fo  much  rain  followed  that  they 
could  not  harrow,  and  yet  had  as  good  a  crop  of  vetches  as  at  other  times. 

§.  4.  I  had  a  very  fine  crop  of  vetches  in  a  falling  white  land,  of  about 
three  loads  upon  an  acre,  yet  the  fucceeding  crop  of  barley  was  but  ordinary  ; 
and  indeed  it  feems  to  ftand  to  reafon,  that  a  good  crop  of  vetches  is  only  a 
confiderable  improver  of  ftrong,  or  red  clay-land  j  for  in  fuch  land  they  do 
not  only  run  ranker,  whereby  the  halm  betters  it,  but  it  alfo  mellows  fuch 
land,  which  is  very  material  towards  a  barley  crop  ;  whereas  in  poor  white 
land,  tho’  the  vetches  may  kid  well,  yet  they  feldom  run  to  a  good  halm  ; 
nor  is  it  material  for  white  land  to  be  hollowed  and  made  light  by  the  vetches, 
it’s  heavinefs  being  no  defedt  before  ;  therefore  I  hold,  that,  tho’  a  good  crop 
of  vetches  be  on  a  white  and  poor  land,  yet  it  is  not  a  foil  to  be  depended  on, 
without  folding,  toward  a  barley-crop. 

§•  5-  1 

»  Si  lupin t  et  viciae  radices  defe&o  pabulo  relidbe  inaruerint,  fuccum  omnem  folo  aufcrunt,  vim- 
que  terrne  abfumunt,  quod  etiam  in  faba  accidit.  Columella,  lib.  2.  cap.  14.  Pallad.  ad  idem,  UU 
i.  fe£t.  6. 
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S  r.  I  fowed  winter-vetches  (anno  1703)  on  poor  white  land  and  had  but 
eleven  load  of  vetches  off  feventeen  acres,  befide  the  tythe,  and  yet  it  was  avetcheI. 
very  wet  dripping  futnmer,  which  favoured  their  growth  extreamly;  othe  wife 
there  might  not  have  been  two  load  on  the  feventeen  acres  :  this  ought  to  be 

a  caution  not  to  fow  vetches  on  poor  white  land.  ,c 

%  6.  Wheat  will  endure  the  winter  better  than  winter-vetches  j  for’ lf  ^che°scrop 
wheat  lofes  it’s  top  by  the  cold,  it  will  grow  again,  but  if  vetches  are  cropt, 
though  they  come  to  halm,  they’ll  neither  bloffom  nor  kid.— It  is  the  ame 
with  peas  as  with  vetches,  if  they  are  bit  and  if  they  kid  not  to  erably,  th 

bell  way  is  to  give  them  to  the  horfes.  nftte  ?reat 

7.  By  fowing  a.  good  quantity  of  winter-vetches  there  are  feveral  advan-  ^  J  win_ 

tages,  the  leaft  of  which,  and  the  mod  obvious  is  to  render  the  ground  fit  .01  tcr.Yetcb«. 
a  barley-tilt,  and  fo  knot-fine  as  to  be  capable  (after  it  has  been,  it  you  P-eafe, 
winter-folded,  as  an  additional  richnefs)  of  being  ploughed  up  and  town  cn 
one  earth.— And  if  the  fummer  be  wet,  fo  as  the  meadows  afford  gra.s  enough 
for  hay,  and  the  year  is  not  encouraging,  thro’  frequent  rains,  to  cut  the 
vetches  for  dry  fodder,  and  make  them  into  hay,  the  feed  however  ,  preserved 
for  fowing)  is  profitable.— But  the  greatefl  benefit  arifing  from  vetches  (m  ea  t 
the  fummer  be  burning-hot,  fo  as  the  meadows  afford  little  hay)  is  that  in  luc  1 
time  the  vetches  cut,  when  the  flowering  is  juft  over,  01  when  t  e  poc  o  aie 
half  full  with  feed,  are  of  great  ufe  to  fupply  tlie  defedt  of  hay,  and  make  the 
nobler  fodder  for  the  year’s  being  fcorching ;  for  at  fuch  times  t  e  vetenes  ate 
not  apt  to  run  to  fuch  lengths  as  to  rot  on  the  ground,  and  you  have  commonly 
a  good  feafon  for  making  them  into  hay,  and  by  cutting  them  thus  early  for 
fodder,  viz.  by  about  the  20th  of  June,  you  may  hope  to  have  ploughed  up  the 
ground  again  by  the  beginning  of  July,  and  fown  thereon  a  ciop  01  turnips. 

§.8.  It  is  admitted  by  all  knowing  perfons  in  hufbandiy,  that  a  goo  cr0P 
of  winter-vetches  enriches  land  more,  and  prepares  it  better  or  a  crop  0  pare  the 
barley  than  a  good  crop  of  peas  does.— One  reafon  of  this  may  be  becaule  ground  for » 
a  crop  of  winter-vetches  covers  the  ground  longer  than  peas  do._  But  ano-  ^  f  ^  • 
ther  reafon  feems  probable  to  me,  becaufe  honey-dews  are  bred  and  gene¬ 
rated  in  great  quantities  in  the  joints  of  the  ftalks  of  winter-vetches,  and  in 
the  foldings  of  their  leaves  (which  incafe  the  bud  of  the  bloffoms)  part  y  ^y 
the  exterior  dews,  partly  by  the  exfudations  therewith  mixing,  being  con- 
denfed  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  boiled  into  a  fyrup,  which  contains  nxed 
falts,  and  are  afterwards  by  great  rains  wafhed  off  the  vetches,  and  carried 

into  the  earth,  to  it’s  great  enrichment.  .  c  u  ,  , 

§.  9.  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  farmers  I  have  talked  with  on  t  iis  u  -  batley  crop> 
jedl,  that  winter- vetches  always  do  belt  after  a  barley-crop:  1  have  tried 

them  after  oats  with  good  fuccefs.  f 

§.  10.  I  have  found  by  experience,  that  if  winter-vetches  are  fowed  on  ^ 
one  earth,  and  on  lay-ground,  though  clay-ground  that  turns  up  pi'-t?)  m(-  iov.  tjian  on  a  lay-- 
and  rotten,  yet  they  will,  if  a  hot  fummer  comes,  be  more  apt  to  ong  d  t  <an  ^°uon^eljW 
winter-vetches  fowed  on  a  clay-ground,  which  breaks  fmail,  aftei  01  eaith. 

former  crops  have  been  taken  from  it :  luch  ground  doles  bettei  to  t  iool,. 
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§.  11.  Farmer  William  Sartain  of  Broughton  in  Wilts  fays,  the  rule  in 
the  vale  for  fpring-vetches  being  dear  is,  when  there  is  a  wet  fpring,  when, 
if  the  barley-land  does  not  work  well  for  a  barley-crop,  they  like  to  fling  in 
a  crop  of  fpring-vetches  in  order  for  a  winter-crop  of  wheat  at  Michaelmafs; 
and  from  this  principle  a  wet  fpring  has  occafioned  fuch  a  demand  for  fpring- 
vetches  that  he  has,  in  fuch  cafe,  fold  them  for  feven  fhillings  a  bufhel. 

§.  12.  As  the  dried;  fummers  make  feed-vetches  dear  at  Michaelmafs,  fo 
they  are  more  fo  in  cafe  of  a  bad  fummer  for  fown  grades,  that  is,  in  cafe 
the  fpring  of  the  foregoing  year  was  fo  dry  that  the  fown  grafs-feeds  did  not 
come  up  well  3  for  then,  in  the  hill-country,  the  fcarcity  of  grafs,  made  more 
fcarce  by  a  hot  fummer,  mud:  occadon  the  fcarcity  of  vetches. 

§.  13.  If  a  hufbandman  flnds  by  the  courfe  of  the  winter  that  oats  are  dear, 
and  like  to  be  dearer  in  fummer,  he  is  not  wife,  who  takes  not  care  to  fow  a 
good  quantity  of  goar- vetches  in  the  fpring,  efpecially  if  they  are  cheap. 

§.  14.  Vicia  multiflora,  apud  Ray,  vol.  1.  fol.  903. — Anglice  tufted- 

vetches. - Mr.  Bobart  of  Oxford  allures  me,  that  wherefoever  this  vetch 

grows  in  the  meadows,  it  is  a  flgn  of  the  land  being  very  rich. 

§.15.  I  have  fometimes  known  many  quarters  of  goar-vetches  fowed  only 
to  the  intent  of  ploughing  them  in  :  the  bed  way  is  firll  to  roll  them, 
before  you  plough  them,  or  elfe  you  could  not  make  good  work,  that  is  to 
fay,  the  way  is  to  roll  one  land  upwards,  and  the  other  land  downwards, 
that  fo  the  plough  need  never  to  go  againfl  the  grain,  the  vetches  being  firlt 
laid  flat  before  the  plough  in  the  rolling. 

I  fpoke  to  Mr.  Bifhop  of  Dorfetfliire  of  the  hufbandry  of  fowing  goar  or 
fummer-vetches,  and  ploughing  them  in  inftead  of  dunging. — He  commend¬ 
ed  the  way  very  much,  and  laid,  in  many  countries,  where  they  had  more 
arable  than  they  could  dung,  they  had  no  way  better  than  fo  to  manage  it ; 
but  doubtlefs  the  winter-vetches  are  more  advantageous  for  that  purpofe, 
becaufe  the  fummer-vetches  would  come  up  fo  late,  that  they  could  not 
plough  it  up  again  early  enough  to  fummer-fallow  it,  whereas  the  winter- 
vetches  would  come  up  fo  early,  that  the  cattle  might  feed  them  down,  and 
they  would  afterwards  be  got  up  high  enough  to  be  ploughed  in  j  — but  this 
hufbandry  is  for  deep  land  ;  for  in  light  land  upon  a  rock,  where  the  rock 
is  but  four  inches  beneath  the  furface  of  the  land,  the  vetches  fo  fown  would 
never  come  up. 

If  any  think  fit  to  fow  vetches  for  ploughing  in  under  the  furrow,  in 
order  to  improve  the  land,  I  think  it  eafy  to  prove,  that  winter-vetches  are 
properer  for  that  purpofe  than  goar  or  fummer-vetches  are  ;  for  though  goar- 
vetches  run  much  groffer,  and  in  that  refpedt  would  be  better ;  yet,  in  re¬ 
gard  they  are  tender,  and  will  not  endure  being  fowed  till  fpring,  they  can¬ 
not  get  to  a  fufficient  growth  for  ploughing  in  till  towards  Auguft,  by  which 
time  the  vigour  of  the  fun,  which  fhould  precipitate  their  putrifaCtion  by 
railing  noble  falts  from  them,  will  be  fo  much  abated  that  little  can  be  effect¬ 
ed  that  way ;  whereas  winter-vetches  being  fowed  before  winter,  and  having 
a  root  confirmed  before  fpring  to  proceed  on,  will  be  forward  enough  to  be 

ploughed 
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ploughed  in  by  a  week  or  a  fortnight  in  June,  and  the  quantity  of  their  falts, 
lying  fo  much  more  under  the  power  of  the  fun  to  extract  them,  will  am¬ 
ply  compenfate  the  ground  for  want  of  the  larger  halm. 

b  The  antients  pra&ifed  this  hulbandry  of  ploughing  in  winter-vetches, 
efteeming  it  equal  to  a  coat  of  dung,  as  we  learn  from  Columella. 

§.  16.  I  took  a  view  of  my  vetches  in  bloffom  to  fee  in  what  different  Obfervaticn 
manner  they  bloffomed  from  my  peas  (taken  notice  of  before;)  and  I  found,  and^bloffom^ 
that  whereas  good  peas,  that  blow  well,  have  two  bloffoms  on  the  fame  ing  of  vetches, 
ftalk,  on  divided  pedeftals  ;  fo,  good  vetches  have  two  bloffoms  growing 
clofe  to  the  ffalk  at  every  joint. —  I  obferved  under  the  uppermoft  tuft  of 
bloffoms  in  fome  of  the  vetch-halm  two  bloffoms  at  every  joint  of  the 
four  upper  joints,  and  at  fome  of  the  five  upper  joints;  then  three  or  four 
lower  joints  had  but  one  a-piece,  and  the  halm  carried  four  or  five  joints 
lower,  on  each  of  which  there  were  very  fmall  woolly  buds,  but  fuch  as 
might  blow  afterwards,  if  the  weather  proved  favourable. — From  whence  I 
infer,  that,  if  vetches  have  their  complement  of  joints,  they  amount  to  fif¬ 
teen,  and,  if  they  carry  their  complement  of  bloffoms,  there  are  two  at  each 
joint ;  I  obferved  no  more  on  any  joint,  and  much  of  the  halm  had  two  blof¬ 
foms  only  on  the  two  upper  joints,  and  but  one  on  the  joints  beneath,  and 
poffibly  left  off  bloffoming  at  the  fifth  joint :  again  I  obferved,  that  many 
feventh  and  eighth  joints  carried  two  bloffoms,  when  the  uppermoft  had  but 
one  bloffom  on  each,  and  I  found  many  of  the  fallen  or  falling-off  bloffoms 
of  the  lower  joints  blighted.  Note,  this  was  but  in  white  land.  —  In  another 
field  of  vetches  I  afterwards  obferved  but  four  or  five  joints  in  a  halm,  and 
but  one  or  two  of  the  uppermoft  joints  to  have  two  bloffoms. 

It  was  this  year  (1712)  obferved  by  many  farmers,  that  the  vetches  kid¬ 
ded  at  the  top  and  not  at  the  bottom,  that  is,  they  run  on,  and  fpent  many 
more  joints  than  ufual  without  putting  forth  either  bloffom  or  kid  : — I 
thought  the  peas  alfo  did  the  fame  — I  am  at  a  lofs  how  to  aflign  the  reafon 
why  vetches  and  peas  ftrould  fome  years  run  out  into  kid  at  the  lower  joints 
firft,  and  other  years  leave  many  lower  joints  unfruitful ;  unlefs  it  be,  that 
the  bloffoms  being  all  formed  in  a  clufter,  as  before  defcribed,  the  clufters 
in  wet  years  run  on  fo  faft  and  furiotffly  into  joints,  that  they  pais  on  too 
quick  to  make  a  due  formation  of  the  lowermoft  bloffoms  ;  by  which  means 
the  unformed  bud  of  the  bloffom,  which  nature  defigned  for  fruit,  is  con¬ 
verted  into  a  falfe  birth,  and  an  imperfedt  eflay ;  and  fo  the  fame  evil  hap¬ 
pens  from  bloffom  to  bloffom,  and  makes  it  late  before  this  fury  of  the  fap 

is 


b  Vice  fimi  lupinum  certe  praefidium  expeditiftimum  eft,  quod  cum  exili  loco  circa  ulus  Sep- 
tembris  fparferit,  et  inaraverit,  (which  is  lowing  under  furrow j  idque  tempeftive  vomere  vel 
Jigone  iucciderit,  vim  optime  ftercorationis  e  hibebit;  fuccidi  autem  lupinum  fabulofis  locis  opor- 
tet  cum  fecundum  florem,,  rubricolis  cum  tertiam  egerit :  illic,  dum  tenerum  eft,,  convertitur,  ut 
celeriter  ipfum  putrefcat,  permifceaturque  gracili  folo ;  hie  jam  robuftius,.  quod  folidiores  glebas 
diutius  fuftineat,  et  lufpendat,  ut  ese  folibus  aeftivis  vaporatas  refolvantur.  Columella,  fol.  109. — ■ 
But  it  Teems  that  advantage  cannot  be  made  of  the  lupine-vetch  in  England  ;  becaufe  it  will  die 
if  fowed  before  winter ;  and  if  lowed  in  the  fpring,  it  will  not  be  forward  enough  to  anfwer.  thefe- 
ends. 


1 7& 


Of  froft  ripe¬ 
ning  goar- 
vetches. 


Vetches, 
when  blight¬ 
ed,  not  fo  apt 
to  open  and 
ihed. 


Profit  of 
vetches  and 
broad-clover 

compared. 
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is  fpent,  and  fruitful  blofToms  perfeded. - Again,— when  a  very  dry  fpring 

happens,  as  this  year  it  did  during  the  three  latter  weeks  of  April,  and  the 
whole  month  of  May  ;  it  feems  to  me,  that  the  buds  of  the  lowermoft 
blofToms  of  the  duller,  which  doubtlefs  are  firft  formed  in  embrio,  are 
flarved  through  drought ;  and  fo  the  joints,  on  which  they  fhould  have 
grown  are  left  naked  •,  but  by  the  coming  of  more  favourable  weather  the 
upoer  joints  prove  fruitful  ;  fo  that  a  due  medium  in  the  temperature  of  the 
year  between  draught  and  wet  feems  to  me  to  be  the  mod  fruitful  feafon.— 
Again, _ I  have  obierved,  when  two  or  three  joints  have  bloffomed  and  kid¬ 

ded,  and  more  blofToms,  perhaps  two  or  three  gradations,  remained  unkid- 
dcd]  the  feafon  of  the  year  being  early  enough,  and  the  weather  at  the  time 
being  warm  enough  to  finifh  them  into  kids ;  yet,  if  a  feafon  of  cold  rain 
then  came,  thofe  blofToms  would  not  produce  kids,  becauie,  as  it  Teems  to 
me,  a  o-ood  medium  or  temperature  of  the  air  is  neceffary  for  that  purpofe, 
in  order  to  digeft  the  juices,  which  are  chilled  by  cold  rain,  and  dried  up 

by  hot  burning  weather.  .  ,  . 

S.17.  Walking  with  a  farmer  in  fome  goar-vetches  in  September  (1700) 
they  feemed  very  backward,  whereupon  I  afked  him  if  he  thought  they 
would  ever  ripen  for  feed  j  he  replied,  when  the  frofts  came  they  would 
ripen  ;  by  which  he  meant,  that  till  then  (the  fun  now  declining  in  it’s 
flrength  and  there  being  great  dews  and  long  nights)  the  halm  would  keep 
feeding  on  j  but  when  the  frofts  came  and  checked  the  grofs  nourifhing  of 

it,  then  the  kids  would  fill  better.  g  ,  .  *  - 

$  1  8  I  was  queftioning  whether  fome  winter-vetches  cut  for  feed  fhould 

not  be  brought  in,  left  rain  fhould  fall  and  make  the  kids  open,  many 
of  them  being  dead-ripe but  the  farmers  faid,  no  fear  of  that,  for,  tho’ 
they  might  feem  to  be  dead-ripe,  yet  they  were  alfo  blighted,  which  is  ap¬ 
parent  by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  grain  (and  fuch  I  obferved  them  to  be]  and 
therefore  their  kids  will  be  tough,  and  not  fo  apt  to  open  as  at  another  time, 
when  of  the  fame  ripenefs. 

S  jn  After  ail  that  has  been  faid  of  the  great  profit  arifing  from  vetches, 
yet,  if  we  compare  it  with  that  arifing  from  broad-clover,  we  fhall  find  the 
advantage  on  the  fide  of  the  latter,  viz. 

f  Sowing  an  acre  of  vetches  at  two  bufhels  per  acre,  and 
two  flail  lings  and  fix-pence  per  bufhel  —  — 

VptrW  Ploughing  and  h?rrowing  an  acre  - -  — 

j  Hacking  or  mowing  — •  '  1  * 

t  Total  —  — 


5  0 

6  o 
2  6 


*3 


Broad-clover 


r Sowing  twelve  pound  to  an  acre,  at  3d.  pei  pound 
3  iViowing  an  acre  — 

L  Total  - *  - 

The  difference  in  favour  of  broad-clover  is 


o 

o 


3  0 

1  o 

4  0 
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The  labour  of  carting,  reeking,  thatching,  and  fovving  are  the  fame ;  but, 
if  you  buy  the  feed  of  each  at  market,  the  vetches  are  in  carriage  vaftly 
greater  than  the  clover  ;  for  a  load  of  vetches,  reckoning  five  quarters  to  a 
load,  will  fow  but  twenty  acres,  whereas  a  fack  of  clover  will  hold  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  which  will  fow  more  than  twenty  acres.  Again, 
the  fecond  year’s  crop  of  clover,  (if  you  let  it  grow  the  fecond  year)  is  a  very 
great  profit  beyond  the  rent  of  the  ground  -fo  that  there  is  no  reafon  to 
fow  winter-vetches  in  any  ground  that  will  well  bear  broad-clover ;  for  it  is 
certain,  every  thing  confidered,  there  is  near  twenty  {hillings  difadvantage, 
communibus  annis,  by  fowing  vetches  in  land  that  will  bear  clover. 
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§.  i. 


1 H  E  antients  reaped  their  corn  before  it  was  full  ripe,  as 
Pliny  informs  us. 


It  is  certain  there  are  very  great  difadvantages  in  letting  fome  forts  of  corn 
fland  till  it  is  full-ripe  before  it  be  cut. — Firft,  both  the  chaff  and  the  fod¬ 
der  are  worfe, — and,  if  fuch  ripe  corn  takes  wet,  the  increafe  in  malt  is  loft, 
if  barley,  it  having  already  fpent  itfelf,. — and  if  it  be  wheat,  the  flour  is  much 
the  worfe,  and  the  weight  diminifhed, — but  if  corn  be  cut  greenifh,  it  will 
bear  a  pretty  deal  of  wet  without  damage,  for  it  will  not  drink  up  the  wet 
like  corn  full-ripe,  but  rather  only  take  in  fo  much  as  to  be  kindly  fed  by 
it; — but  if  any  fort  of  corn  be  blighted,  the  fooner  it  is  cut  down,  tho’  but 
half  ripe,  the  better,  for  nourifhment  can  no  more  be  conveyed  to  it  by  the 
ftraw,  whereas,  by  lying  in  gripp  it  will  be  fed : — it  is  like  feeding  fick 
perfons  with  clyfters,  when  they  can  take  no  nourifhment  at  their  ftomachs, 
or  turning  a  child  to  weaning,  when  it  will  thrive  no  longer  with  the  nurfe’s 
milk. 

Corn  that  is  full  of  weeds  ought  to  be  cut  three  or  four  days  fooner  than 
ordinary,  that  the  weeds  may  have  time  to  wither,  and  yet  the  corn  not 
fuffer  by  being  over-ripe  ;  whereas,  if  the  corn  in  fuch  cafe  be  full-ripe,  it 
will  be  liable  to  take  damage  by  britting  as  well  as  lofs  of  colour,  or  by 
rain,  if  it  be  kept  out  till  the  weeds  are  withered. 

§.  2.  If  corn,  or  grafs  is  fo  long  as  to  lie  down,  they  obferve  to  cut  with 
the  corn,  not  againft  the  head  of  it  that  is  falling;— but  if  it  ftand  upright, 
they  obferve  as  much  as  poflible  always  to  cut  crofs  the  furrows,  and  the 
fame  in  meadows,  if  there  be  any  furrows,  that  they  may  cut  the  bottoms ; 
for,  if  they  cut  along  the  furrows,  the  rifing  lands  will  carry  the  fcythe  over 
the  bottoms,  fo  that  it  will  leave  the  grafs  uncut. 

§>,  3.  If  corn  comes  in  wet,  or  not  well  dried,  though  it  will  not  take 
much  harm  in  the  mow,  yet  as  foon  as  threfhed,  and  laid  together  on  an 


Of  the  time  ef 
cutting  corn. 

To  be  cut  be¬ 
fore  it  is  full- 
ripe. 


Efpeciaily 
weedy  com. 


Manner  of 
cutting  corn 
or  grafs  that 
is  lodged. 


Wet  corn  to 
be  fold  as 
foon  as threlh* 
ed. 


3  Secandi  tempus  cum  fpica  deflorefcere  ccepit,  atque  roborarl :  fecandum  antequam  inarefcat. 
Piin.  fol,  314. 

A  a  heap, 
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heap,  it  will  in  a  week’s  time  fweat  and  cling  together  ;  and  be  as  white 
with  moldinefs  as  if  flour  had  been  ftrewed  on  it,— fuch  corn  therefore 
ought,  as  loon  as  threfhed,  to  be  fent  to  market,  and.  1  o  1  cl . 

Com  Is  better  §.  4.  It  is  laid,  for  corn  to  lie  in  fwarth  a  day  is  very  good  though  a 
for  lying  a  fl10Wer  Gf  rain  fhould  come  ;  for  it  makes  it  feel  dry  and  flippery,  and  threlh 
after  ii  iT  cut!  the  better and  Mr.  Edwards  blamed  a  neighbouring  farmer  much  for 
hurrying  in  his  corn  fo  fad,  if  there  was  but  any  likelihood  of  a  (bower ; 
whereas,  faid  he,  a  day’s  rain  never  did  it  harm,  but  rather  good,  and  wheat 
after  cut  was  the  better  for  a  wet  day.  But,  faid  farmer  Biggs,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  loft  by  carrying  it  in  before  fuch  fhower  of  rain  may  fall;  for,  tho  1 % 
will  feel  cold,  yet,  not  having  laid  abroad  to  take  the  fun  and  rain,  W1 
not  be  fhrunk  fo  much  as  if  it  had  done  fo,  and  the  fewer  grains  will  go  to 
fill  the  bufhel,  and  that  will  make  amends. 

Not  to  make  R.  5.  Mr.  Edwards  cautions  me  not  to  make  great  barley-cocks,  nor  great 
great  barley  oat_Cocks,  but  middling  ones  :  if  the  corn  be  thick,  faid  he,  the  talk-workers 
and  why.CkS’  will  be  for  making  great  cocks,  which  the  men  cannot  pitch  into  the  cart, 
when  they  take  off  the  tops,  unlefs  they  trample  on  the  cocks,  which  makes 

the  corn  brit,  efpecially  when  dead-ripe.  . 

In  hot  fum-  R  6.  In  hot  fummers  you  are  to  confider,  that  wheat  is  plump,  and  lull 
iners  to  em-  in  'b’erry  and  the  glumes  or  chaff  ftarky,  and  not  tough,  as  in  cold  wet 
to0'6  fummers,  whereby  it  holds  the  corn  the  clofer,  and  you  ought  to  man  your 
make  expedi-  barVeft  accordingly  by  fetting  on  in  hot  fummers  the  more.reapeis  ;  xoi 
lJOn'  fuch  corn,  when  fcorched  up  by  the  fun,  and  full  in  grain,  will  loon  take 

a  (lain,  and  damage  by  wet,  and  brit,  and  be  blown  out  by  the  wind: 
when  you  have  it  dead-ripe,  and  of  a  good  colour,  it  is  all  you  can  delire  ; 
therefore  in  fuch  cafe  the  lefs  it  lies  abroad  in  gripp  or  fhock  the  better  ;  to 

which  end  the  higher  they  cut  the  wheat,  fo  as  to  cut  the  lefs  giais,  the 

better  ;  that  it  may  be  the  fooner  in  order  for  carting. 

Why  they  R  y.  The  chief  reafon,  as  it  feems  to  me,  why  in  Leiceflerfhire,  North- 
fc'Sh  amptonfhire,  and  fuch  deep  lands  the  farmer  cuts  the  wheat  high  from  the 
ieicellre  ground,  and  leaves  a  high  Hubble,  is  becaufe  in  low  vale  countries,  where 
and  North-  tbe  ianq  rjch  and  deep,  and  inclofed  countries,  tne  wheat,  alter  it  is  cut, 

amptonfhire.  bes  gripp}  boes  not  lie  fo  expofed  for  the  fun  and  wind  to  dry  the 

o-ripps  after  being  fogged  with  wet,  as  it  does  in  the  hill-country ;  therefore 
the  higher  the  ftubble  is  left  the  gripps  are  thereby  born  up  the  higher, 
and  lieAhe  hollower  from  the  ground,  and  confequently  are  the  ealier  dried 
by  the  fun  and  wind. — It  is  alfo  to  be  remembered,  that  the  latter  and 
richer  the  land  is  the  fooner  the  gripps  will  grow  after  they  have  taken  wet, 
in  cafe  they  lie  on  the  naked  ground,  and  fooner  than  they  would  in  luch 
cafe  do  in  the  hill-country,  where  the  land  is  poor  ; — therefore  it  is  very 
proper  to  leave  the  wheat-ffubble  the  higher,  that  the  gripps  may  thereby 
be  born  up  from  the  ground;  befides,  the  fhorter  the  fheaves  are  made  rue 
more  the  barns  will  hold,  and  the  ufe  of  the  after-ftubble,  which  makes 
*  thatch.  excellent  "*  elm,  will  compensate  the  lols  of  the  ftraw.  In  fome  places  they 
mow  it  for  drying  malt,  Q 
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§.  8.  The  forwarder  any  countries  are  in  their  harved,  whether  by  the  The  forward- 
forwardnefs  of  the  year,  or  the  natural  heat  and  warmth  of  the  foil,  fo  much  er  and  warm- 
the  bolder  may  the  hufband-man  be  in  leaving  his  wheat  the  longer  abroad 
in  the  field,  to  take  it’s  airings,  and  grow  mellow,  which  makes  it  threfh  the  com  may 
better  and  look  finer  :  for  example,  when  the  wheat-harveft  falls  out  in  the  ]dy  in  £ril'p* 
middle  of  July,  or  at  lead  before  the  latter  end  of  it,  as  it  did  anno 
1714,  there  can  be  little  danger  in  letting  the  wheat  lie  abroad  four  or  five 
days,  or  a  week,  in  cafe  it  be  not  cut  over-ripe,  even  tho’  a  rainy  day  or  two 
fhould  come  ;  for  at  that  time  of  the  year- the  fun  is  fo  hot,  the  days  fo  long, 
and  the  grafs  fo  fhort,  and  the  dews  for  the  mod  part  fo  little,  that  the  corn, 
tho’  it  has  a  good  rain,  foon  grows  dry  ;  whereas,  in  the  middle,  or  the  latter 
end  of  Auguft  the  rainy  feafon  generally  comes  in,  the  dewy  nights  grow 
long,  the  grafs  rough,  and  the  fun’s  drying-power  much  abated,  fo  that,  if 
rainy  weather  fhould  come,  the  wheat  will  be  much  more  apt  to  grow. 

§.  9.  Red-flraw  w'heat  ought  not  to  ftand  till  it  is  fo  ripe  as  white-  Red-fi raw- 
draw  may  do,  becaufe  the  red-flraw  wheat  is  much  apter  to  brit,  if  wind  wbeat  t0  bc 
fhould  come  j  therefore  the  common  faying  is,  that  red-draw  wheat  than  white- 
muft  be  gathered  knot-green,  that  is,  whilfl  the  knots  in  the  draw  are firaw- 
green. 

Beyond  Wincheder  they  cut  red-draw  wheat  greenifh  to  amazement,  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  we  fhould  do,  and  let  it  lie  in  gripp  a  fortnight,  often 
turning  it ;  and  for  reaping,  turning,  and  binding  into  dieaves  they  pay  fix 
diillings  per  acre,  whereas  at  Crux-Eadon  we  pay  four  diillings, — but  they 
think  their’s  the  bed  hufbandry. 

§.  10.  It  is  agreed,  that  wheat  diould  be  cut  fooner  for  being  blighted  5  Blighted 
becaufe  the  draw  of  blighted  wheat,  by  danding  till  the  corn  is  full-ripe,  whcat  ftoul<1 
will  become  fo  brittle  there  would  be  no  handling  it.  And  it  is  farther  ^he  fooner 
agreed,  that  blighted  wheat  diould  lie  longer  in  gripp  than  other  wheat  that 
it  may  plim,  which  it  requires  more  time  to  do  :  it  will  make  it  thredi 
better,  and  come  the  clearer  from  the  hull. 

§.  11.  In  mowing,  a  blighted  patch  of  corn  is  known  as  foon  as  the  Blighted  corn 
mowers  put  the  fcythes  into  it ;  for  it  is  foft  and  tough,  and  they  had  as  known  by  the 
good  cut  againd  wool  befides  it  is  more-loofe,  that  is,  loofe  at  root.  mowers. 

§.  12.  Wheat  defigned  for  leed  ought  to  be  cut  riper,  or  at  lead  to  lie  a  Wheat  for 
longer  time  abroad  in  gripp  or  dieaf  than  otherwife  it  need  to  do,  or  elfe,  be-  feed  ihould  be 
ing  for  prefent  thrediing,  it  will  not  come  clean  out  of  the  draw,  and  the  CUL'  ,,U' 
fofted  grains  will  beat  flat ;  but,  if  it  be  defigned  for  a  reek-daffold,  and  for 
keeping,  it  will  by  lying  and  lweating  in  the  mow,  tho’  carried  in  fomewhat 
greenifh,  and  without  lying  in  gripp  or  flieaf,  come  out  of  the  draw,  and 
thredi  very  well. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  gripps  of  wheat,  tho’  laid  as  light  and  hollow  as 
poffible,  will  by  the  wreight  of  the  ears  fall  to  the  ground,  and  take  harm, 
if  differed  to  lie  long  out  in  wet  weather  ;  though  the  ear  of  the  gripp  be 
fet  hollow,  yet  it  will  fall  lower  than  the  root-end  of  the  draw. 

v  A  a  2  §.  1 3 .  Though 
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§.  13.  Though  mod  corn  is  the  better  for  lying  in  fwarth  or  gripps  to 
take  the  dews,  yet  the  ftraw  is  the  worfe  for  it  for  fodder,  except  it  was  cut 
before  it  was  ripe,  and  only  lie  till  fufficiently  ripened  to  be  carried  in. 

§.  14.  Take  notice, — in  hot  dry  fummers,  when  corn  ripens  fully,  audit’s 
own  virtue  gives  it  a  colour,  and  plumps  up  the  berry  ;  there  is  no  need  to- 
let  wheat  lie  out  in  gripp  before  it  is  (heaved,  nor  in  fheaf,  as  you  would  do 
in  a  cold  fummer,  unlefs  it  be  very  graffy  or  weedy  ;  but  in  cold  fummers 
the  wheat  is  horny,  and  wants  a  colour;  and  the  berry  is  thin  and  wants  to 
be  plumped  ;  and  the  chaff  of  the  cheffes  is  clung,  and  wants  to  be  mellowed 
in  order  to  make  it  threfh  the  better:  whereas  in  good  and  fruitful  years  the 
grain  is  full  andfwells  the  chaff,  even  till  it  opens,  and  fo  the  wet  will  foak 
in  the  fooner,  and  ftain  the  colour  of  the  wheat ;  and  in  fuch  good  years  it 
ought  to  be  confidered,  that  the  ears  are  heavy,  and,  when  they  are  in  (hock, 
they  fpread  and  hang  over,  being  lop-heavy,  whereby  the  fheaf  opens  wider, 
and  lets  the  rain  into  the  bonds  fooner  than  in  cold  fummers,  when,  the 
wheat  being  light,  the  ears  in  the  (hock,  ftand  more  upright,  and  clofer 
together. 

§.  1 5.  It  is  mod:  advifeable  to  turn  gripps  of  wheat  lying  out  very  early 
after  being  cut  down,  in  order  to  get  them  dry  as  foon  as  poflible;  by  this 
means  you  keep  them  the  longer  from  growing,  in  cafe  of  rain  ;  for  when 
gripps  have  lain  fome  time  fogged  with  wet,  it  dripping  weather,  or  only 
driving  mills  Ihould  continue,  all  the  art  imaginable  cannot  pi  event  their 
growing. 

§,  16.  In  a  hill-country,  efpecially  where  there  is  cold  clay-land,  Angular 
regard  ought  to  be  had  in  harveft-time,  not  to  gripp  up  the  wheat  into  lheaves 
too  early  in  the  day;  for  in  fuch  a  country  the  gripps  take  fo  great  a  damp  by 
having  laid  on  the  ground,  that,  tho  the  ftraw,  and  chaffy  ears  may  feem  to 
be  dry,  when  the  dew  is  firft  gone  off,  and  after  the  fun  may  have  fhined 
an  hour  or  two  on  the  gripps,  yet  there  will  remain  an  inward  dampnefs  in 
the  corn,  and  in  the  infide  of  the  ftraw,  which  being  fo  reeked  up  will  come 
damp  from  the  reek  at  threlhing-time. — ' Therefore  the  afternoon  is  certainly 
beft  for  gripping  and  binding  into  lheaves,  but  fo  that  they  may  be  finilhed 
before  the  heat  of  the  day  is  over  ;  yet  the  bonds  ought  to  be  laid  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  that  they  may  not  crack.— —My  opinion  farther  is,  that  in  luch  a  country 
corn  can  never  be  better  houled,  if  thorough  ripe,  and  hard,  and  not  weedy, 
than  by  gripping  and  carting  as  faft  as  it  is  cut  down  ;  for  the  dampnefs  it 
takes  by  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  cold  nights  is  not  fo  eafily  recoveied. 

§.  17.  The  farmers  do  not  always  look  well  after  the  binding  up  their 
lheaves,  but  fuffer  the  reapers.,  for  dilpatch,  to  bind  the  bonds  juft  underneath 
the  ears,  inftead  of  binding  them  at  the  other  end ;  the  comecpience  of  which, 
is,  that  they  will  hardly  hold  together  to  be  flung  into  the  cart  at  harveft,  and. 
will  certainly  be  in  great  danger  of  falling  to  pieces  before  threlhing-time, 

I  was  telling  one  of  my  harveft  women,  that  lhe  mull  rake  oats  for  me  on 
the  morrow  morning;  fhe  replied,  it  rnuft  be  after  the  dew  was  off  the 

ground. 
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ground,  for  till  that  time  (he  (hould  be  makiag  bonds  for  the  (heaves  (lie  had 
gripped  for  the  farmer  ;  for  after  the  dew  was  off  they  could  not  be  made.— 

I  afked  her  why  ;  (lie  faid,  the  draw  would  not  twill  after  the  fun  was  up, 
but  would  be  brittle,  and  break  off  below  the  ears. 

It  rained  in  the  morning  while  my  wheat  lay  in  gripp,  but  feeming  to  hold 
up  a  little,  I  told  one  of  my  reapers,  he  might  make  bonds.  He  replied,  un- 
lefs  it  was  like  to  be  dry  it  was  to  no  purpofe  to  make  bonds ;  for,  when  the 
bonds  are  made,  they  mud  lay  a  gripp  or  two  on  them  to  keep  them  in  their 
places,  otherwise  the  heat  of  the  fun  will  make  them  untwid  ;  and  therefore, 
unlefs  it  were  likely  to  be  fair,  it  is  improper  to  lay  the  gripps  upon  tne  bonds, 
for  the  bonds  being  prefled  down  will  grow  fooner  than  any  othei  coin,  if 
rain  (hould  come.,  becaufe  they  lying  undermod  cannot  dry. 

Sheaves  ought  not  to  be  bound  up  wet ;  if  they  be,  they  will  be  moldy  : 
tho’  the  bonds  mud  be  made  in  the  morning-dew,  yet  the  (heaves  ought  not 
to  be  bound  up  till  perfectly  dry. 

The  reapers  were  complaining,  the  weather  was  fo  hot,  that  their  bonds 
laid  in  the  morning  would  not  hold  at  noon,  when  they  came  to  bind  ; 
but,  faid  they,  old  Cole’s  held  ;  for  he  turned  three  or  four  dubble  or  bottom- 
ends  of  the  draw  to  the  ears  of  the  bond,  which  made  them  hold,  they  being 
thereby  tougher,  greener,  and  dronger. 

If  in  harved-time  you  forefee  a  little  rain,  it  is  bed  to  gripp,  and  bind  up 
into  (heaves,  becaufe  a  little  rain  will  fo  wet  the  grippings,  that  they  cannot 
be  bound  up,  and  it  may  hold  fo,  on  and  off,  till  greater  rains  come,  but  the 
(heaves  being  bound  will  loon  be  dry ;  but  if  you  foreiee  a  hard  rain,  it  is 
better  not  to  bind  up  into  (heaves,  for  the  (heaves  will  then  be  wet  to  the 
bonds,  and  mud  all  be  opened  again. 

§.  1 8.  If  rain  comes  in  harved-time  with  a  driving  wind,  it  is  the  mod  Driving  wind 
dangerous  of  any  weather  for  (heaves  of  wheat,  and  for  (heaves  that  are  wetworft 
to  the  bonds  it  is  worfe,  as  all  farmers  do  agree,  than  down-right  foaking  for  the  wheat- 

.  {heaves. 

ram. 

§.  19.  In  a  wet  harved,  there  is  this  benefit  in  making  fmall  (heaves,  of  making 
that  being  thinner  at  the  top,  and  falling  clofer,  the  rain  does  not  fall  down 
into  the  middle  of  them,  and  fo  go  through  them  into  the  bonds,  as  it  is  apt  veft, 
to  do  in  great  (heaves,  which  lie  broader,  and  take  a  largei  compafs. 

Care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the  (heaves  are  made  fmall,  in  cafe  you  are  Fo^dy 
obliged  to  gripp  and  bind  up  wheat  that  is  weedy,  or  thidly,  into  (heaves,  as  corn' 
for  particular  reafons  you  may  be,  viz.  for  fear  of  rain,  or  on  a  Saturday- night 
becaufe  you  fear  the  weather  on  Sunday,  that  fo  tne  aii,  wind,  and  lun  may 
have  the  greater  power  to  dry  them,  which  they  could  not  do,  if  they  were 
made  large. 

§.  20.  Mr.  Whidler  and  Mr.  Edwards,  men  of  very  good  judgment  inT^hy  the 
farming  matters,  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  bed  the  night  after  the  wheat  was  the  fait  night, 
bound,  if  the  weather  was  not  catching,  to  lay  the  (heaves,  one  by  one,  flat 
an.  the  ground,  whereby  the  draw  would  clofe  together,  and  (land  with  the 

ears. 
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cars  diff  and  upright,  and  not  be  apt  to  lay  open,  and  then  five  oi  fix  (heaves 
being  put  into  (hock  would  abundantly  better  keep  out  the  rain. 

#  §.  21.  Some  of  the  reapers  had  laid  the  ears  of  the  grippings  in  the  furrows 
of  the  lands,  and  the  halm-end  out,  whereas  they  ought  to  have  laid  the 
draw-end  in  the  furrows,  and  the  ears  out,  and  then  the  ears  would  have 
flood  floping-up,  and  have  lain  dry,  though  rain  had  come,  but  the  other 
way  it  would  quickly  have  grown, — and  fo  I  found  it  to  do. 

ii.  22.  In  Hampshire  they  never  cock  the  wheat  in  the  field,  as  they  do  in 
Wilt  (hire,  whereby  they  may  leave  it  out  a  month  without  damage  ;  and, 
they  did  fo,  the  wheat  would  threfh  much  the  better,  for  the  air  dries  it; 
whereas,  when  carried  forthwith  into  the  barn,  it  is  tough,  and  dicks  to 

the  chaff.  _  , 

In  making  the  wheat-pooks  in  Wiltshire  the  dieaves  are  fet  with  the  ears 

uppermoil  in  the  firft  circle,  and  fo  on  in  every  rundle,  till  at  length  it  draws 
into  a  point ;  and  then  a  fneaf  is  opened  and  turned  with  the  ears  downward, 
like  a  fhackle  for  a  hive  ;  for  an  ear  turned  downwards  will  not  grow,  nor 
take  wet  by  half  a  year’s  wet  weather,  and  the  bottom  of  the  fheaf  being 
broader  than  the  top,  every  uppermod  circle  hangs  over  the  (heaves  of  the 
undermob  circle,  like  the  eaves  of  an  houfe. — In  a  pook  may  be  put  a  load  oi 
two;  it  is  a  very  good  way  to  fecure  corn  againd  rain,  and  to  give  the  weeds 
that  may  be  amongfl  it  a  drying  time.- — In  my  opinion  howevet  this  method 
is  not  to  be  ufed  where  the  wheat  is  defigned  for  a  dadold,  becaufe,  if  the 
weather  prove  wet,  mice  will  run  thither  for  (belter,  and  be  cairied  in  with, 
the  pooks.— Farmer  Miles  fays,  in  that  fafhion,  without  thatching,  they  make 
wheat-reeks  in  the  I  lie  of  Wight. 

§.23.  In  wet  harvefts,  I  advife,  when  the  weather  clears  up,  to  fend  fome 
of  the  mod  diligent  and  fkilful  perfons  into  the  field  to  fearch  the  tythings  of 
(heaves,  and  to  obferve  well  which  lie  mod  on  the  weather-fide,  and  dand 
mod  hollow,  and  open  at  top,  and  to  remove  all  fuch  together  by  themfelves, 
and  place  them  to  fuch  advantage,  that  the  fun  and  wind  may  bed  go  through 
them,  moving  them  off  from  the  fides  of  hedges,  &c.  and  taking  up  fuch 
dieaves  as  may  be  blown  down. 

After  rainy  weather,  tho’  the  wet  fhould  not  have  gone  to  the  bonds  of  the 
dieaves,  yet  it  is  good,  when  dry  weather  comes,  to  fet  the  (heaves  of  every 
tything  apart,  fo  that  the  air  may  come  to  every  fneaf,  and  particularly  to  take 
care  to  turn  the  weather-fide  of  each  fheaf  to  the  wind  to  dry  the  fooner  3  for 
tho’  the  wet  may  not  have  gone  to  the  bonds,  yet  the  fheaves  are  inwardly 
cold  and  damp,  but  will  by  this  method  be  much  the  fooner  fit  to  be  carted. 

§.24.  My  next  neighbour,  anno  1696,  unfheafed  fome  of  his  wheat  to 
dry  it,  and  openedit,  and  turned  it  fo  often,  that  the  ears  broke  off,  whereby 
he  lod  half  his  corn  caution  therefore  ought  to  be  ufed  in  this  cafe,  led  by 
curing  one  evil  we  create  a  worfe. 

§.25.  A  fmart  (hower  of  rain  fell  on  my  wheat-fheaves,  and  it  was  thought 

it  went  down  to  the  bonds;  whereupon,  the  next  day  being  fair,  the  meji 

took 
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took  apart  each  tything,  and  fet  the  {hocks  upright  at  iome  didance  afunder, 
fpreading  open  the  ears  of  the  {hock  to  let  in  the  fun  and  air  but  afterwards 
my  bailiff  found  that  the  rain  had  gone  through  the  bonds,  fo  that  he  was 
for  unbinding  them,  and  opening  them  to  the  fun  ; — for  he  argued,  that  if 
the  infide  of  the  {heaves  were  but  wettifh  only,  and  from  the  eai  to  the  bond 
were  dry,  fuch  {heaves  would  grow  moldy  in  the  reek,  and  ifrike  fuch  a 
damp,  that  would  caufe  many  ears  to  grow,  and  therefore  he  advifed  to  open 
them.' — I  did  open  them,  and  found  them  to  be  dampifh,  and  lome  of  them 
wet  beyond  the  bonds :  this  was  done  to  fix  load  of  wheat,  and  the  {heaves 
were  bound  up  again  without  much  lofs  of  time. 

§.  26.  One  of  my  reapers,  when  he  had  made  up  fome  wheat  into  {heaves,  Wheat  long- 
the  wheat  being  long-eared  and  lop-heavy,  faid,  rain  had  not  need  meet  with  jieav^  fl10uj^ 
thofe  {heaves  before  they  were  carried  home. —  I  a{ked  him  why  fo  ;  he  faid,  be  carted  foon 
becaufe  the  ears  being  long  and  heavy  were  bufsle-headed, — that  is,  did  hang  ^/ear 
their  heads  downward  into  the  fheaf,  fo  that  (in  cafe  a  rain  fhould  run  down 
to  the  bonds)  neither  fun  nor  wind  could  enter  in  to  dry  them,  whereas,  faid 
he,  when  the  ears  are  fhort,  and  not  heavy,  they  {land  upright  and  hollow, 
fo  that  the  fun,  and  the  air  may  eafily  dry  them. 

§.  27.  I  ordered  my  mowers  to  fet  their  cradles  down  as  clofe  to  their  Caution  in 
fcythes  as  they  could,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fwarths,  the  barley  being  veiy  0v  2 
fhort ;  if  they  had  not  done  fo,  they  had  lod  half  the  corn  ;  but  their  cradles 
carried  the  fhort  barley  together  in  a  fwarth  abundantly  the  better,  by  which 
means  it  might  be  raked  with  lefs  lofs. — N.  B.  To  fee  that  other  mowers  da 
the  fame  in  fuch  cafe. 

§.  28.  If  one  cuts  grafs,  where  ftones  are,  with  a  new  fcythe,  and  it  fhould  ^  grar^i 
ftrike  againd  a  ftone,  the  fcythe  will  breakout  into  flakes,  but  an  old  fcythe  wic^a^ 
that  has  been  fealoned  will  only  be  blunted,  and  may  eafily  be  ground  out  fcythe. 


again. 

§.  29  If  corn  harles  or  lodges,  a  fcythe  cannot  carry  a  cradle,  becaufe  the 
fingers  of  it  will  be  pulled  to  pieces  by  the  harled  corn  in  drawing  the  fcythe 
back  ;  but  in  that  cafe,  a  bow  on  the  fcythe  is  molt  proper,  which  will  carry 
the  fwarth  away  before  it  all  together. 

§.  30.  The  thinner  and  poorer  barley  and  oats  are,  and  the  weaker  in  draw, 
they  ought  to  be  cut  a  little  the  fooner,  and  lie  in  fwarth ;  for  otherwife  the 
draw,  if  they  are  full  ripe,  will  not  dand  againd  the  fcythe. 

§.31.  I  fowed  broad-clover  v/ith  barley,  and,  by  all  the  country-men’s 
judgment,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  mow  this  barley  a  week  fooner  than  othei- 
wife  it  need  to  have  been,  becaufe  the  clover  grew  up  rank,  and  it  was  agieed, 
that,  if  the  barley  dood  till  it  was  full-ripe,  or  but  near  it,  as  the  clover  would 
require  four  or  five  hot  days  to  d,y  it  before  it  could  be  houfed  with  the  barley, 
it  would  in  that  time,  in  cafe  two  or  three  days  rain  flaould  fall,  be  turned 
black,  whereas,  being  cut  thus  early,  it  would  take  no  damage  by  fuch  wea¬ 
ther,  but  require  to  day  abroad  as  long  as  the  clover. 

§.  32.I  had  barley  this  year  ( 1702)  knee-bent  in  a  very  extraordinary  man¬ 
ner,  and,  being  dead-ripe,  it  was  crumpled  down,  and  harled  by  contrary 

winds  ; 
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benefit  of 
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winds;  I  added  my  own  men  to  the  mowers  for  difpatch ;  but  my  men 
havine  only  grafs-fcythes,  which  are  not  fo  long  as  the  others,  could  not 
difpatch  like  them  ;— but  farmer  Biggs  and  farmer  Knapp  fuel,  that  m  this 
cafe  the  (hotter  feythes  were  more  profitable  to  mow  with  than  the  others, 

and  miffed  lefs  of  the  corn.  .  r  .  ,  .  .  , 

s  7^  Barley  has  been  fo  rank  in  fome  places  m  a  wet  fpring  that  it  has 

been  thought  fit  to  mow  it,  and  in  fuch  cafe  it  may  be  better  to  mow  it  than 

to  feed  it,  becaufe  the  feythe  only  takes  off  the  ranked,  but  the  (beep  feed 

upon  all  indifferently.  .  _  ,  r  .  i  t 

§  74  This  year  (1702)  the  weather  being  encouraging,  1  left  out  bailey 

five  or  fix  days  "in  fwarth,  which,  though  both  blighted  and  edge-grown, 

plimmed,  and  gained  very  near  as  good  a  colour  as  the  befi. 

Benefit  of  §.  35.  The  30th  of  Auguft  (anno  1708)  I  cut  barley  from  day  to  da) , 
turning  the  continued  to  do  fo  for  a  week  ;  from  the  30th  of  Auguft,  for  three  week  - 

l^we^gether,  we  had  every  day  rain  more  or  lefs,  but  °( .  *Vd" 

thcr.  plentifully  every  day.— I  ordered  my  barley  in  fwarth  to  be  turned  ever)  o 

day  during  thefe  three  weeks,  to  keep  it  from  growing ;  and  though  the 
fwarths  during  this  time,  that  lay  uppermoft  to  the  air,  were  hardly  dry  or 
any  fix  hours  "together, —and  the  undermoft  barley  of  the  fwarths,  which  lay 
next  the  earth,  was  generally  fogged  every  day,  and  dungifh  till  turned,  as 
abovefaid,  yet  1  had  none  of  my  barley  grew.-This  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
late  feafon  of  the  year  before  our  bailey  ripened  and  the  continued  co  d 
rains,  which  did  not  much  forward  the  growing  of  the  barley,  as  they  would 
have  done,  had  the  harveft  been  forwarder;  for,  had  the  rain  been  accom¬ 
panied  with  hot  fun  and  glooms  between,  it  would  in  half  the  time  have 
made  it  grow.— 1  mention  this,  that  in  fuch  cafe,  when  fuch  a  yeai  may 
happen  again,  I  need  not  be  frightened,  as  we  all  were  this  year :  in  our  he 

country  the  winds  alfo  contributed  much  to  fave  us. 

Oats  ona  fide-  £  ^6.  The  firft  year  that  1  took  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  into  my  own 
land  to  be  ha^  j  had  the  fide-lands  fowed  to  oats.-it  was  agreed  by  every  body,  that 

STon^thofc  oats  ought  to  be  mowed  two  or  three  days  fooner  than  if  they  were-an  a 
plain,  becaufe,  fay  they,  if  you  let  them  be  as  ripe  there  as  m  a  plain  one  fhould 
do  the  ftraws  will  be  fo  hard  and  dry  that  the  feythe  will  fkim  over  them.-- 
The  reafon  of  this  is,  becaufe  in  fuch  ground  a  man  has  not  fo  good  a  ft  and, 
nor  can  put  that  ftrength  to  the  feythe,  his  fwing  being  weaker,  as  he  might 
do  in  a  plain,  and  fo  the  draw  yields  and  bends.— Two  acres  of  oats  mowed 
per  day  in  fuch  land  is  accounted  as  good  a  day  s  work  as  thiee  acres  m 

|  lain  k^d.  labourers  came  from  mowing  vetches  to  mow  peas,  not  having 

their  hackers  with  them,  and  they  were  loth  to  go  home  for  them  for  a  piece 
of  a  day:  I  loon  came  to  them,  and  found  that  the  feythe  made  gieat  wafte, 
and  cut  off  abundance  of  the  kids  in  the  middle,— and  they  themfelves  could 
not  but  be  afhamed  of  their  work.  I  mention  this,  becaufe  I  am  told  it  is 

the  cuftom  in  fome  parts  of  England  to  mow  peas.  §  -1 8  I 
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§.  38.  I  am  told,  that  between  Cain  and  Chippenham  the  land  is  almoft  Pea^pkcked 
as  light  as  allies,  and  of  about  fix  {hillings  per  acre,  and  that  theie  they  nei-  ja^d 
ther°mow  nor  hack  their  peas,  but  pluck  them  up.— Quaere,  whether  this 
was  not,  for  the  mod  part,  the  condition  of  the  eaftern-country-land,  and 
whether  there  wool  will  not  pull  off  better  than  with  us. 

§.  39.  The  blue  pea,  or  green  pea,  which  is  for  boiling,  is  to  be  cut  green,  The  blue  or 
when  the  peas  are  thoroughly  full-kidded,  before  the  upper  iide  of  tne  kids 
toward  the  fun  be  turned,  as  they  will  turn  white  ;  for  then  that  whitifh  be  cu:  early, 
half  will  not  boil  well,  nor  the  peas  fell  in  the  market  for  boiling.  — An  old 
experienced  farmer  told  me  this,  whereupon  I  went  and  gatneied  fome  of 
my  own  peas,  which  I  thought  not  ripe  enough  to  cut  by  ten  days,  acco.a- 
ing  as  the  partridge-peas  are  cut,  and  when  I  fhewed  the  kids,  he  faid,  by 
all  means,  it  was  fit  they  fhould  be  cut.— I  wondered  at  it,  and  afked  if  they 
would  not  turn  black  ;  he  faid,  no,  they  would  keep  then  gieen  colour, 
though  wet  weather  fhould  come  upon  the  halm,  and  turn  it  as  black  ^as  a 
hat.— Bnt  they  ought  not  to  be  threfhed  any  time  before  they  are  boiled,  or 
fowed  ;  for  in  four  or  five  weeks  they  will  finnow. 

§.  40.  Mr.  Jackfon  of  Tackham  affured  me,  that  he  fowed  partridge-peas, 
which  by  having  been  cut  green  were  turned  as  black  as  a  hat,  and  yet  he  green,  turn 
had  as  good  a  crop  as  he  ever  had  :  this  crop  I  myfelf  faw,  and  they  were  black, 
very  good  peas. 

§.41.  The  different  opinions  of  my  two  ox-hinds  divided  me  much  aoout  ^tv^h“e||0 
the  feafon  of  cutting  my  winter-vetches. — The  one  was  for  having  me  cut  t£ey{houldbe 
them  when  near  full-kidded,  and  feemed  moft  to  regard  the  kids.  "I  he  (boner  cut. 
other  regarded  the  halm  more  than  the  kids,  and  faid,  the  horfes  were  as 
fond  of  the  halm,  if  taken  in  feafon,  as  of  the  kids,  therefore  the  halm 
ought  not  to  be  buffered,  if  one  can  help  it,  to  rot  on  the  ground.— Farmers 
Elton  and  Oliver  agreed,  that  if  the  vetches  fell  out.  of -the  kids  into  the 
manger,  the  horfes  would  not  eat  them,  and  faid,  if  vetches  in  the  grain 
were  fet  before  horfes,  they  would  not  care  for  them  ;  fo  laid  Mr.  Edwards  s 
fervantj— but  Elton  added,  there  was  moderation  on  both  fides  to  be  regard¬ 
ed,  and  extreams  to  be  avoided,  but,  if  the  vetches  ciid  not  kid  wed,  he 
thought  the  befi:  way  was,  efpecially  if  the  feafon  was  like  to  be  diy,  to  cut 
them  the  fooner,  for  fo  they  would  make  the  better  fodder. 

§'.42.  My  winter-vetches  were  very  well  kidded,  and  almoft  fit  to  be ^ldky  oat 
cut,  and  houfed  for  winter-fodder.— Several  farmers  weie  or  opinion,  thev  before  given 
were  then  in  very  good  order  for  horfes;  but  if,  whilfl  I  gave  them  gi  eert  to  horfes. 
to  my  horfes,  they  were  cut  and  laid  on  the  ground  two  or  thiee.  days  to 
wither  a  little,  they  afiured  me  they  would  be  more  hearty;  foi  it  would 

take  fomewhat  from  their  grofsnefs;  _  ... 

§.  43.  When  you  cut  winter-vetches  for  winter-fodder,  in  the  timing  it  Time  cf  mo 
you  ought  to  confider,  that,  when  they  are  cat  green,  they  require  a  long  ting 'etches* 
time  to  dry  in,  during  which,  efpecially  if  the  weather  be  wet,  tne  vetcnes 
will  continue  growing,  and  the  kids,  tho’  lean  when  you  cut  them,  and  but 
two  rinds,  yet  will  fill  out,  and  almoft  perfect  their  feed  in  the  foi  mights 
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Vetches  (Tort 
and  dead -ripe 
cannot  be 
mowed. 


Grafs  mows 
bed  at  noon. 


Better  to  mow 
by  the  day 
than  the  acre 
in  the  hill- 
country. 

Jf  grafs  be  not 
fed  dean 
againfl  fpring, 
tne  old  rowet 
damages  the 
grals  and 
blunts  the 
icythe. 


time  that  they  mnft,  for  the  mod  part,  lie  abroad  j  therefore  of  whatever  fize 
you  would  have  the  berry  of,  you  mud  cut  the  vetches  at  lead  a  week  be¬ 
fore  they  come  to  that  growth. — You  ought  always  to  cut  them  fo  early 
that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  their  kids  fplitting,  and  (bedding  in  the  fod¬ 
dering  with  them,  which  they  will  do,  in  cafe  you  fuffer  them  to  be  near 
ripe ;  befides,  the  riper  you  fuffer  the  feed  to  be  the  coarfer  will  the  draw 
or  halm  be  at  the  bottom,  efpecially  if  the  vetches  through  a  wet  dimmer 
arc  grown  grofs. 

§.  44.  If  vetches  are  fhort,  as  being  blighted,  or  otherwife,  and  dead-ripe, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  hack  them,  but  impoffible  to  mow  them,  becaufe  their 
halm,  which  will  be  hard  and  dry,  having  no  weight  to  bear  againd  the 
fey  the,  will  yield,  and  the  feythe  will  flip  over  them. 

§.  45.  When  I  was  mowing  my  meadows  at  Eadon  (anno  1701),  about 
nine  in  the  morning,  one  of  my  mowers  began  to  complain,  that  about  this 
hour,  when  the  dew  went  oft  the  grafs,  was  the  word  time  of  all  the  day 
for  mowing  grafs  ;  and  fo  it  is,  faid  he,  for  corn  too. — How,  faid  I,  worfe 
than  at  noon,  and  after  ?  he  faid,  yes. — Then  I  went  to  the  other  mowers, 
who  were  mowing  in  another  part  of  the  meads,  and  afked  them  at  what 
time  of  the  day  the  grafs  mowed  bed  ;  they  all  faid  at  noon.  Why,  faid  I, 
your  fellow  favs  — ,  See.  (as  above)  and  therefore  before  the  dew  is  gone  off, 
I  thought  had  been  the  bed  time. — They  faid,  no  j  a  hard  feythe  will  cut 
the  grafs  bed  at  noon,  but  a  foft  feythe  while  the  dew  is  on  the  grafs. — 
Why  then,  faid  I,  do  they  fay  (if  noon,  which  is  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
be  bed)  that  the  grafs  cuts  bed  after  rain  ?  for  in  this  dry  time  we  have  at 
prefent,  I  hear  you  complain  of  the  ill  mowing  of  the  grafs. — They  faid,  that 

is,  becaufe  the  drought  has  lain  fo  long  upon  the  ground  as  to  make  it  hard, 
fo  that  when  the  feythe  cuts  clofe,  it  dances  upon  every  little  roughnefs, 
whereas,  was  the  ground  a  little  moidened  with  rain,  the  feythe  would  cut 

it,  and  every  little  excrefcence  would  be  pared  off ;  and  then  the  feythe 
would  not  (cratch  fo  often,  nor  be  fo  often  blunted. — I  went  to  the  fird, 
and  afked  him  of  the  truth  of  what  they  faid,  and  he  faid  it  was  fo. — So 
that  it  feems  they  were  both  in  the  right ;  and  though  grafs  mows  bed  at 
noon,  yet  it  mows  word,  when  the  dew  is  jud  going  off :  the  reafon  they 
could  not  give  me,  but  I  fuppole,  that  011  the  fird  going  off  of  the  dew 
the  grafs  is  not  diff  enough  to  dand  fo  drong  againd  the  feythe,  nor  fo  heavy, 
nor  weighty  as  when  it  was  loaded  with  dew,  which  made  it  lie  clofe  j  yet 
at  noon,  when  the  grafs  was  become  dry  and  diff,  it  dood  clofer  than  when 
the  dew  was  on  it. 

§.  46.  In  our  hill-country,  where  grafs  is  fhort,  I  hold  it  bed  to  give 
one  (hilling  and  fix-pence  per  day  for  mowing  ;  I  rather  choofe  to  do  fo 
than  to  agree  by  the  acre,  that  the  work  may  be  more  carefully  done. 

§.  47.  As  one  of  my  labourers,  an  old  experienced  hind,  was  mowing, 
he  every  now  and  then  complained  of  the  old  rowet,  that  hindered  him,  and 
deadened  his  feythe. — It  was  fome  time  before  I  knew  what  he  meant ;  at 
length  he  pulled  up  fome  fpiry  tough  capillary  grafs,  about  three  inches 

■  ,  long, 
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long,  which  was  the  old  winter-grafs :  It  Teems  I  had  not  fed  the  grafs  down 
To  low  as  I  fhould  have  done  againft  fpring,  which  did  harm  to  the  young 
grafs  that  was  to  be  cut ;  for,  if  that  had  been  fed  better,  the  young  grafs 
would  have  corpe  away  thicker,  and  not  have  choaked  up  the  fcythe.  He 
compared  it  to  the  young  wool,  which  (when  (heep  have  been  pretty  well 
kept  in  winter,  and  then  checked  in  the  fpring)  comes  up  under  the  firH 
wool,  and  deadens  the  (hears,  fo  as  to  make  it  troublefome  to  cut  with 
them. 

§.  48.  I  was  mowing  broad-clover,  where  fome  of  it  in  gully-places  was  t^ars’fht0ho1’i 
fhort,  and  I  propofed  to  mifs  thofe  pieces,  and  not  mow  them,  but  the  be  c’ut. 
mowers  were  againff  it,  and  faid,  the  (horteft,  when  mowed,  would  come 
away  much  better  for  mowing,  and  fill  towards  the  next  crop.— Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  being  prefent  faid,  that  farmer  Elton  had  once  fome  poor  patches  in 
his  mead,  which,  being  (hort,  he  would  not  be  at  the  charge  of  mowing, 
but  thofe  patches  were  thinner  for  it  afterwards  in  future  crops. 


RAKING. 

§.  1.  T^^HOU  GH  mowing  and  raking  of  corn  are  the  fame  price  per  Two  rakers  to 
Jf  acre,  yet  you  muft  have  double  the  number  of  rakers  that  you  one  mcnwr‘ 
have  of  mowers,  in  order  to  make  equal  difpatch,  becaufe  the  mowers  have 
not  the  lets  and  hindrances  that  the  rakers  have  :  the  mowers  can  continue 
mowing  in  moderate  rain,  as  well  as  begin  early  in  the  morning,  whereas 
the  rakers  are  Hopped  with  every  (bower,  and  commonly  lofe  two  or  three 
hours  in  the  morning  in  Haying  till  the  dew  be  off  the  ground. 

§.  2.  If  the  land  be  Hony,  and  the  Hraw  of  the  barley  (hort,  it  will  do  Rake  the  bar- 
well  to  rake  up  the  barley  and  cock  it  foon,  leff  rain  (hould  come  j  for  rain  j^0a0nnd  ^oclc 
will  fo  beat  the  barley  into  the  ground,  that  there  will  be  no  raking  up  half  ftony  land, 
of  it. 

§.  3.  Anno  1701,  my  broad-clover  came  up  with  my  barley  fo  high,  that To  employ 
they  were  forced  to  cut  the  barley  under  the  ear :  I  thought  the  barley  would 
rake  much  the  better  for  the  broad-clover,  inafmuch  as  it  would  be  kept  up  at  raking  bar- 
from  finking  into  the  ground. — But  the  mowers  faid,  no  j  that  the  broad- ley- 
clover  was  fo  long  and  thick,  and  the  Hubble  left  fo  high,  that  it  would  be 
hard  work  to  run  the  fork  along  under  the  fwarths,  as  alfo  to  draw  the  teeth 
of  the  rake  through  the  mattings  of  the  grafs. — I  believe  therefore  it 
would  be  more  for  the  farmer’s  intereH  to  employ  men  at  this  talk  than 
women. 

§.  4.  One  perfon  is  counted  fufficient  to  rake  oats  after  the  cart;  unlefs  0ne t0 rake 
in  a  veiy  high  wind,  but  to  rake  after  the  barley-cart,  be  the  wind  never  fo  °art— nvo^o 
Hill,  two  perfons  are  always  reckoned  neceffary.  rake  barley. 
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CARRYING  of  CORN. 


When  bnrley 
is  fhort,  two 
pitchers  to  one 
loader. 

Wet  corn  to 
be  put  round 
the  fides  of 
the  barn. 
Blighted 
wheat  to  be 
carried  as 
loon  as  can  be 


To  carry 
oats  in  rimy 
weather. 


Carry  light 
loads  near 
home,  and 
larger  far¬ 
mer  off. 


§.  i,  U  THEN  the  barley- ftraw  runs  very  fhort,  it  is  good  hufbandfy  to 
VV  have  two  P^hers  to  one  loader  in  the  field  ;  otherwife  time  will 
be  loft. 

§.  2.  If  a  load  or  two  of  corn  comes  in  wet,  in  cafe  your  barns  are  boarded, 
it  will  do  well  to  fcatter  it  round  about  the  fides  of  the  barn. 

§.  3.  If  wheat  be  ftruck  with  the  blight,  the  ftraw  in  fuch  cafe  is  hollow 
and  fpungy,  and  eafily  drinks  in  wet;  therefore,  if  the  corn  be  tolerably  dry, 
and  in  order,  and  the  weather  be  anywife  fufpiciou?,  it  is  advifable  to  get  it 
into  the  barn  as  faft  as  pofllble  ;  for  if  fuch  loofe  ftraw  fhould  once  foak  in 
.wet,  and  fhowery  weather  fhould  follow,  it  will  be  much  longer  before  it  can 
be  got  dry,  and  fit  to  be  carted,  than  other  corn. 

§.  4.  A  rimy  day  is  better  to  carry  home  oats  in  than  a  hot  day  ;  for  in  hot 
dry  weather  the  oat-ftraw  will  be  fo  ileek,  that  it  will  be  troublefome  loading 
and  tying  it  together,  fo  as  not  to  Hide  off  from  the  cart,  or  not  to  fwag  to  the 
fide  the  cart  may  lean  on,  and  fo  over-turn  it. —  Again,  oats  will  be  tougher, 
and  lefs  apt  to  brit  in  carrying  on  a  rimy  day  than  on  a  hot  burning  day. 

§.  5.  Mr.  Hillman,  and  another  experienced  farmer,  faid,  it  was  moft  pro¬ 
fitable  at  harveft  to  carry  light  loads  near  home,  and  bigger  loads  farther  off, 
not  only  becaufe,  in  cafe  it  be  near  home,  the  larger  loads  take  up  more  time 
in  binding  them,  but  alfo  becaufe  one  man  can  pitch  down  at  the  bam  fafter 
than  two  men  in  the  field  can  pitch  up,  efpecially  after  the  load  rifes  to 
a  height. 


THRESHING. 


Threfhing- 
floors  of  the 
antients,  and 
in  hot  coun¬ 
tries. 


Ufed  chaff  or 
ftraw  in  their 
floors. 


§.  i.TT  appears  from  Hammond,  on  Matt.  iii.  12. — the  Jews  threfhing- 
jh  floors  were  on  the  mountains,  and  open  fields,  where  the  wind  could 
have  free  accefs,  and  fo  it  is,  he  fays,  in  fome  parts  of  Spain. — By  Varro  it 
appears  the  threfhing-floors  were  generally  uncovered,  yet  fome  were  other- 
wife,  but  the  uncovered  threfhing-floors  were  laid  round  that  the  water  might 
run  off.  Lib.  1.  c.  55. 

a  In  fome  places  they  threfhed  out  their  corn  with  flails  on  a  floor,  in  others 
they  trod  it  out  with  mares,  and  in  others  beat  it  out  with  poles. 

§.  2.  It  feems  the  antients  had  fome  ufe  for  chaff,  viz.  in  making  of  floors, 
though  palea  fignifies  indeed  ftraw  as  well  as  chaff.  Cato,  fo.  1 8. 

§•  3-  In 


1  Meffis  ipfa  alibi  tribulis  in  area,  alibi  equarum  greflibics  exteritur,  alibi  perticis  flagellatur. 
Plin.  lib.  18.  c.  30. 
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K  t  1 111  countries  fubjeft  to  rain  they  had  their  barns  contiguous  to  their 
threfhino-floors,  and  their  floors  alfo  were  covered,  of  which  fee  Varro,  fo. 

<14 —Some  he  fays,  fortified  the  fides  of  their  floors  with  (tone  others  made 
an'entire  (lone  pavement  ;  he  agrees  with  Cato,  that  rubbing  the  floors  with 
the  lees  of  oil  was  neceflhry  to  prevent  the  growth  ot  weeds  in  them, 
and  a  proteftion  againll  vermin,  particularly  ants  and  moles,  to  whtch  oil 

iSfI°nMr.  Tate  was  finding  fault  with  the  (lone  and  “"hen floors  of  jUrf-J-. 
Leiocllerfliire,  and  faid  the  farmers  were  wedded  to  them,  no.withllanding  „.lre_ 

Sturt  (as  I  think  he  named  him)  who  lived  at  Wickham,  and  had  been 
The  greateft  commiffioner  in  England  for  buying  up  corn,  had  affured  him, 
that  thole  floors  communicated  fuch  dampnets  to  the  wheat,  that  it  was  te 

"f  j .S  SS5S& •**"?•*  EK2S. 

Being  kept  poor  they  have  but  very  fmall  farms  ;-and  I  am  apt  to  believe 
that  Sin  Judea  they  dfd  thus,  becaufe  their  polfeffions  were  cantoned  mto  fo 

fmall  divifions.  See  Ray,  fo.  402.  ,  .  r ■  ♦  u  -r:,.  u  of the  threfli- 

R  6.  Iron-clayted  fhoes  do  not  well  to  threlh  wheat  in,  elpecially  if  it  be  er,8lhoes- 

new  corn  ;  for  fuch  flioes  fquat  and  bruife  it  much :  a  threflier  s  Ihoes  ihomd 

by§??oL“fmy  fervTnts' bdng  threfliing  peas,  I  »^ed  him  whether  the  Two. ten, er, 
floor  was  not  too  fmall  for  two  men  to  threlh  in  together;  he  faid,  no,  not  to  ,a[ger  8oor 
threfli  Deas  in  but  It  was  too  fmall  for  two  men  to  threfli  barley,  or  other  fo,  barky 
com  ?n,  becaufe  the  flail  makes  the  draw  of  light  corn  fly  away .  and  the  *■  F~ 
threfliers  muft  keep  moving  to  follow  it,  and  lo  would  be  {heightened  for 
room  ;  but  a  wad  of  peas,  when  laid  down  on  the  floor,  not  only  lies  heavy  , 
but  harles  together  alfo,  and  lies  for  the  moft  part  in  the  fame  place :  it  wa  a 
firfl;  laid  down  in,  and  fo  the  threflaers  need  not  keep  moving,  out  uand  1 
one  ftation  bv  which  means  they  will  not  fland  in  each  other  s  way. 

§8.  A  good  threflier  affured  me,  that  twelve  bufliels  of  oats  were  counted  Ofthe.uan- 

a  o-ood  day’s  threfliing,  but  he  had  lately  for  feveral  dajs  togetha  threflie  ^  tobethrdhed 
fourteen  bufliels,  and  winnowed  them  ;  but  thofe  oats  yielded  extraordinary  in  a  day. 
well  He  faid  likewife,  that  twelve  bufliels  of  barley  was  a  good  day  s 
threfliing,  and  in  the  country  the  common  price  was  eight-pence  per  quarter; 
but  five  or  fix  bufliels  of  wheat  was  a  very  good  day  s  threfliing,  and,  in  cafe 


b  Amurca  nerfundere  folent  areas,  ea  enim  herbarum  eft  inimica,  et  formicarum,  et  talparum 
venenum  quidam  aream  ut  habeant  folidam,  muniunt  lap.de,  aut  etiam  feciunt  pavunentum:  non- 
num  etTamTeg^  ieas  ut  in  Bagiennis,  quod  ibi  Cepe  id  tempons  anm  onuntur  nimbi.  V  arro, 

Areas  amurca  confpergito,  fic  herbse  non  nafcentur.  •  Cato,  fol.  14.  -outer  incon- 

Quatcnus  ad  areani;  huic  autem  nubilarium  applican  debet  max, meque  inM iw,  propter  neon 
ft  anti  am  cadi,  quo  collata  femitrita  frumenta  protegantur,  ft  fub.taneus  imber  mo -e.it  ^  ^ 

tranfmarinis  quibufdam  regiombus,  ubi  aeftas  pluvia  caret,  ftipervacuum  .  .  5 

fo.  93. 
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It  depends 
on  the  foil  the 
corn  grows 
oa. 


Wheat  to  be 
threfhed  in 
dry  weather. 


Of  threfhing 
barley. 

Of  threfhing 
vetches  when 
foft  with 
damp. 
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hay  bed 
threfhed  in 
the  field. 


THRESHING. 

the  corn  was  clung,  and  yielded  ill,  fometimes  three  bufhels  was  as  much  as 
could  be  threfhed  in  a  day. 

I  have  for  fome  time  been  uneafy  about  the  fmall  quantity  of  wheat  my 
threfhers  ufed  to  threfh  in  a  day :  my  bed;  threfher  feldom  in  any  year 
exceeded  a  fack  in  a  day:  I  had  this  day  (November  5th  anno  1714)  a  ferious 
argument  with  him  about  it,  another  good  threfher  being  prefent. — The 
firft  perfifted,  that  it  was  well  known  to  the  threfhers  of  the  country  that  they 
could  as  eafily  threfh  fix  bufhels  of  wheat  in  a  day  at  Netherton-farm,  it  being 
a  warm  gravelly  bottom,  as  they  could  threfh  four  bufhels  in  a  day  at  Afh- 
monfworth,  or  Crux-Eafton  3  for  on  fuch  cold  lands  the  corn  threfhed  tough. 
— The  other  faid,  he  had  threfhed  at  Netherton-farm  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  that  they  commonly  reckoned  the  fame  difference  in  threfhing,  as  above- 
faid,  between  the  wheat  of  that  farm  and  the  wheat  of  the  cold  hill-land  of 
Faccomb,  where  the  village  ftands. — So  that  the  difference  between  the  cold 
hill-lands,  and  the  warm  vale-lands,  with  regard  to  threfhing,  I  now  look  on 
as  a  fettled  point. —  And  note, —  in  fuch  a  cold  hill-country  as  our’s  at  Crux- 
Eafton  is,  men  threfh  harder  to  perform  their  day’s-work  than  in  the  vale, 
where  the  corn  threfhes  eafier,  becaufe  the  ftroke  of  the  flail  mud  in  fuch 
cold  countries  be  forced  down  ftronger,  to  beat  out  the  corn,  than  in  the  vales, 
where  a  lighter  ftroke  does  more  work. 

It  is  to  be  confidered,  that  Faccomb,  and  my  neighbours  wheat  yields  more 
in  a  day’s  threfhing  than  in  the  clay-lands,  becaufe  their  lands  being  lighter, 
the  ftraw  runs  fhorter,  and  confequently  more  fheaves  are  laid  on  the  floor, 
and  the  more  ears  of  corn  muft  therefore  be  laid  there  3  whereas  on  my  clay- 
land  the  ftraw  runs  longer,  and  confequently  the  fewer  fheaves  and  ears  of 
corn  are  laid  on  the  floor  to  fill  it. 

§.  9.  One  week  in  particular  our  wheat  yielded  very  little  flour  in  grinding, 
and  had  abundance  of  bran,  of  which  the  miller  alfo  complained. — My 
threfher  allured  me,  the  reafon  was,  becaufe  I  had  threfhed  that  wheat  whilft 
the  weather  was  damp 3  for,  faid  he,  then  the  wheat  will  be  cold,  and  will 
not  grind  well,  notwithftanding  the  weather  be  ever  fo  dry  afterwards  3  but  if 
threfhed  dry,  and  put  it  into  lacks,  it  will  not  afterwards  grow  heavy,  and 
yet  if  threfhed  in  open  weather,  and  then  put  into  facks,  it  will  be  mufty  in 
lefs  than  three  weeks  time. 

§.  10.  The  beards  of  the  barley  will  come  off  much  better  in  threfhing  for 
the  fwarth  taking  the  dew. 

§ .  11.  I  had  a  mind  to  threfh  out  fome  vetches  in  the  field  3  they  were  ripe, 
but  a  little  foft,  on  which,  intending  immediately  to  fow  them,  I  afked  the 
farmer  (fhewing  him  them)  if  they  were  not  too  foft  to  threfh  3  he  faid,  all 
the  danger  was  that,  if  threfhed  on  a  floor,  the  flail  and  the  man’s  feet  would 
bruife  and  break  them,  but  to  threfh  them  on  a  hurdle,  with  a  cloth,  would 
do  well. 

§.  12.  I  was  afking  a  good  farmer  in  my  neighbourhood,  whether  it  was 
heft  to  carry  rye-grafs,  or  clover-hay  for  feed,  to  the  barn,  or  the  reek,  and 
threfh  it  out  afterwards,  or  to  threfh  it  out  in  the  field  at  hay-making  3  the 
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farmer  faid,  they  did  it  both  ways,  but,  faid  he,  I  think  the  beft  way  is  to 
threfti  it  out  in  the  field ;  for,  if  the  fun  be  hot,  it  will  brit  very  much,  and 
there  will  be  great  lofs  in  carrying  it  home,  efpecially  if  you  go  through  nar¬ 
row  lanes,  and  then  it  will  flack  and  give  in  the  mow,  fo  that  it  will  threfli 
but  ordinarily,  whereas,  if  threflied  in  the  field  about  noon,  when  the  hay  is 
dry,  one  man  will  threfli  as  much  as  three  men  can  do  the  other  way. 

§.  13.  c  As  my  bailiff  was  winnowing  peas  for  feed,  I  obferved  a  vaft  Caution— -t®^ 
quantity  of  charlock  among  them  he  faid,  it  could  not  be  helped  j  for  core^n  ‘l  ee 
charlock  was  a  feed  that  the  fan  would  not  feparate  from  any  fort  of  corn, 
but  it  might  be  done  with  the  Ikreen. — So  I  ordered  them  to  be  fkreened 
before  they  were  fowed,  and  I  advife  the  fame  to  be  done  with  all  forts 
of  com  defigned  for  feed. 

§.  14.  Farmer  Biggs,  and  farmer  Briflow  were  faying,  that  all  forts 
corn  yielded  but  few  hulls  this  year  (1702).  (Note,  it  was  a  very  dry  fum-  wet  harvefts. 
mer  and  harveft).  I  alked  them,  what  might  be  the  reafon  of  it ;  they  faid, 
that  wet  harvefts  made  the  hulls  come  off  the  wheat-ears  much  more  than 
dry  ones,  and  likewife  the  *  oyls  from  the  barley,  but  efpecially  the  fmall  *  beards.- 
feathery  hulls  that  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  barley-ears  ;  and  in  fuch  years 
the  ftraw  threlhes  very  brittle,  and  breaks  into  little  pieces,  which  adds 
much  to  the  heap  of  hulls :  it  is  alfo  poflible  the  oyls  may  grow  longer  in 
wet  fummers. 

§.  15.  Allow,  if  you  can,  an  empty  fpace  of  barn-room  in  harveft-time.  Of  a  ftraw- 
to  receive  the  litter,  and  foddering-ftraw,  that  you  threfli  out  before  cattle  houle* 
may  come  to  fodder  ;  otherwife  fuch  ftraw  will  be  fpoiled  by  throwing  it 
into  your  back-fide. 
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$.  1.  If  AM  upon  experience  an  enemy  to  reeking  corn  abroad  that  you  HoufinS 
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have  barn- room  for,  except  it  be  wheat :  if  you  propofe  to  threlh  ferred  1 
out  your  corn  within  the  compafs  of  a  year,  the  damage  it  may  take  by  mice  reeking, 
in  fo  ftiort  a  fpace  is  inconfiderable,  efpecially  if  by  harveft-time  you  have 
got  the  dominion  over  the  mice  by  ftore  of  cats,  which  a  gentleman  delight¬ 
ing  in  huibandry  ought  to  value  as  much  as  many  do  their  hounds  :  the 
damage  fuftained  by  mice  will,  I  fay,  be  inconfiderable  in  comparifon  of 
the  charge  of  reeking  corn  abroad.  The  computation  of  which  laft  will 
run  thus,  viz.  fuppofing  it  to  be  an  oat,  or  a  barley-reek  of  thirty-two  load, 
fuch  a  reek  cannot  well  be  fuppofed  to  be  finifhed  in  lefs  than  two  days ; 
in  loading  and  pitching  to  reek  muft  be  employed, — 

Seven 

c  Air.  Duhamel  tells  us,  it  is  a  cuftom  in  that  part  of  France  he  writes  of — to  half- threfli  the 
(heaves  without  untying  them,  when  there  is  a  great  deal  of  weed  among  the  wheat.  By  this 
means,  fays  he,  they  get  the  ripeft  and  beft  grain,  and  few  feeds  of  weeds  ;  for  the  weeds  being 
(horter  than  the  wheat,  are  generally  at  the  bottom  of  the  (heaves.  Pag.  188. 
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1.  s.  d. 

Seven  men  at  harveft-wages  — - —  1 

Two  teams  of  horfes,  two  days  - -  *  o  14  o 

Thatching  - -  - — -  0  3  0 

Two  load  of  ftraw  — - —  — *  —  0  *5  0 

Elming  -  — —  ’  ’  020 

Stowing  it  in  the  barn  afterwards  feven  men,  a  day  o  70 
A  team  of  horfes,  a  day  —  '  0  3  ^ 

3  12  6 


Negligence  of 
fervants  in  not 
lecuring  reeks 
againft  wet 
weather. 


Barley  ftraw 
not  equal  to 
wheat  for 
thatching 
reeks. 


Of  making  a 
wheat-reek. 


Befides  damages  by  birds  devouring  the  fides,  and  in  hard  weather  puding 
off  the  thatch,  accidents  by  wet,  charges  and  wafte  in  taking  in,  ana  hin¬ 
drance  from  taking  it  in,  it  may  be  a  month  by  hazy  weather,,  or  by  not 
being  able  to  fpare  people  to  do  it,  whereby  many  inconveniencies  may  be 
fuftained,  and  the  mice  to  be  maintained  are  near  the  lame. 

§.  2.  It  is  a  common  folly  of  the  bailiff  or  other  fervants  in  hufbandry  to 
aft  without  apprehenfions  of  rain,  when  there  is  no  appearance  of  it:  if 
reeks  are  making  in  hay-time,  or  harveft,  tho’  the  mafter  has  provided  ftraw 
in  abundance  to  fecure  them,  yet,  becaufe  the  day’s-bufinefs  begins  early  in 
a  morning,  the  fervant  is  loth  to  beftow  the  time  in  carrying  lo  much  draw 
to  the  reeks  as  would  fecure  them  in  cafe  of  bad  v/eather,  and,  becaufe  the 
bufinefs  of  carting  holds  out  late  in  an  evening,  the  fervants  are  loth  to  leave 
a  half-made  reek  fecure  againft  all  weather  by  pitching  up  ftraw  enough 
upon  it— It  is  the  mailer’s  bufinefs  therefore  to  confider  the  temper  of.ler- 
vants,  and,  if  fuch  works  may  be  termed  works  of  fupererogation,  to  gratify 

with  good  ale  rather  than  let  them  be  undone. 

s  o.  I  laid  abundance  of  barley-ftraw  on  the  ridge  of  a  long  vetch-reek, 
and  brought  it  up  (harp  ;  I  believe  when  the  reek  was  cut  the  ftiaw  was 
three  foot  thick,  and  yet  the  wet  had  run  through  this  covering,  and  done 
confiderable  damage  to  the  vetches: — the  reafons  of  it  were  two;  firft,  bar¬ 
ley-ftraw  is  more  woolly  and  fpungy  than  wheat-ftraw,  which  Is.  clofe  and 
hard  5  fecondly,  the  reek  fweated  and  heated  pretty  much,  and  it  is  obferved 
in  fuch  cafe  the  covering  of  ftraw  is  hollowed,  and  foftened,  and  the  leek 

thereby  the  apter  to  drink  in  the  wet. 

K  a.  I  made  my  wheat- reeks  on  ftaffolds,  and,  when  I  came  to  thatch 
them,’  I  made  a  queftion  whether  the  perpendicular-fide  to  the  weather 
fhould  not  be  thatched  as  well  as  the  eaves ; — my  thatcher  faid,  it  was  need- 
left  .__I  replied,  that  farmer  Crapp  had  told  me,  though  he  had  houfed 
wheat  in  a  reek-houfe,  yet  for  want  of  having  the  fides  boarded,  the  wind 
had  blown  the  rain  againft  the  fides  of  the  reek,  fo  that  it  had  received  great 
damage. — The  thatcher  replied,  he  knew  of  that  very  well  j— for  they  had 
not  minded  to  lay  the  ear-ends  of  the  (heaves  uppermoft  and  upon  a  rile, 
all  along  as  they  made  the  reek,  and  to  lay  the  ftraw-ends  of  the  (heaves 
®  downwards ; 
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downwards  j  which  if  they  had  done,  it  had  been  impoffible  for  the  rain 
to  have  drove  upwards  to  the  ears ;  but  on  the  contrary,  in  making  the  reek 
they  iaid  the  draw-ends  of  the  (heaves  higher  than  the  ear-ends  j  confe- 
quently  the  rain  that  was  blowed  into  the  draw-ends  mud  neceffarily  run 
downwards  to  the  ears. 

Harry  Miles  of  Wiltfhire  was  faying,  that  people  in  our  country  have  not 
the  way  of  making  a  reek  well  -3  for,  as  they  work  it  up,  they  fhould  dill 
keep  the  middle  full,  and  then,  when  the  reek  (inks,  that  will  throw  the 
finking  of  the  reek  to  the  outfide,  and  fo  make  the  outfide  lie  the  clofer  ;  — 
whereas,  if  the  middle  be  left  hollow,  the  reek  will  fall-in  in  the  middle, 
and  the  outfide  will  be  hollow. 

It  is  proper  in  topping  a  wheat-reek  to  life  a  load  or  more  of  fmall  (heaves, 
according  to  the  (ize  of  the  reek,  becaufe  a  reek  cannot  be  fo  conveniently 
drawn-in  and  narrowed  at  top  with  great  long  (heaves  as  with  (lender  (hort 
ones ;  therefore  your  hulbandman  ought  to  take  care  to  order  fuch  to  be  pro¬ 
vided,  and  out  of  the  fame  ground  from  whence  he  makes  his  reek,  in  cafe 
he  means  to  lay  only  the  com  of  a  particular  ground  in  the  fame  reek. 

Though  a  wheat-reek  be  well  made,  yet  the  bonds  of  the  outer  (heaves 
will  be  apt  to  grow,  if  long  unthatched. 

§.  5.  We  were  fetting  up  an  oat-reek  deiigned  to  contain  twenty  load,  of  making  an 
but  by  the  foundation  of  faggots  I  rather  judged  it  ft  to  hold  forty  load  ; — oatand^bar- 
but  the  wrork-men  faid,  the  cafe  was  different  between  oats  and  barley  j  for  e>  iet"' 
barley- draw,  being  rougher  in  it’s  oyls,  would  not  flip  and  Hide  as  oat-ftraw 
would,  it  being  (leek  and  flippery ;  therefore  barley  might  be  over-laid  the 
foundation  on  all  fdes  as  much  as  you  pleafed,  but  an  oat-reek,  which  way 
foever  it  inclined,  would  be  apt  to  flip  away  and  tumble  down  ;  therefore  an 
oat-reek  muft  not  be  widened  beyond  the  foundation  ;  efpecially  if  the  corn 
is  carried  in  dry,  as  this  was,  and  fo  the  more  likely  to  flip. 

§.  6.  Farmer  Wey  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  obferving  fparrow-holes  under  the  Of  mice  in  a 
eaves  of  a  reek,  faid,  if  the  birds  roofed  in  thole  holes  o’  nights,  it  was  reek‘ 
a  certain  f  gn  there  were  neither  mice  nor  rats  in  the  reek,  for,  if  there  were, 
they  would  by  their  fqueaking  and  running  about  at  night  fo  difquiet  the 
birds,  that  they  would  not  endure  it ;  he  had,  he  faid,  heard  many  ancient 
hufbandmen  make  that  obfervation. 

§.  7.  I  took-in  a  load  of  great  partridge-peas  out  of  a  reek  that  was  well  Peas  and 
thatched,  and  had  flood  a  year  and  an  half:  to  my  great  furprize  the  peas 'yheac  .fec  , 

j  j  <  o  t  1  1  dsniD  in  recks 

were  as  foft  as  when  the  reek  was  made,  but  they  were  fweet  and  found  ;  ;n  the  hill- 
I  kept  the  reek  for  my  horfes. — The  reafon  of  their  foftnefs  doubtlefs  wascountr>'* 
the  damp  winter-air,  and  Crux-Eaflon  mifts,  which  the  flrong  winds  had 
forced  into  the  very  middle  of  the  reek  : — ■!  made  the  fame  obfervation  a 
little  before  of  a  wheat-reek  I  kept  over  the  year,  and  threfhed  the  latter 
end  of  the  fecond  winter. 

§.  8.  A  great  matter  depends  on  the  well  reeking  of  hay,  for  hay  will  of-  of  a  hay 
ten  fwag  and  pitch  in  the  reek  after  making,  and  mu  A  then  be  filled  out 
with  thatch  to  make  it  fhoot  off  the  rain  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  reek. 

C  c  §.9.  If 
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Of  the  form 
of  a  reek,  and 
it's  heating. 


Of  fecuring 
hay  from 
heating. 


Not  to  thatch 
a  hay  reek 
after  rain  till 
it  is  quite  dry. 


Of  heating. 


§.9.  If  a  reek  of  hay  be  not  well  brought  in,  it  will  be  apt  to  heat,  and 
in  that  cafe  a  long  reek  is  heft,  becaufe  it  may  be  made  as  long,  and  as 
narrow  as  you  pleafe,  and  therefore  will  not  be  fo  apt  to  heat ; — but  there  is 
the  moft  lofs  in  fuch  a  reek,  becaufe  more  of  it,  in  proportion  to  what  it 
contains,  lies  expofed  to  the  weather  ; — therefore,  if  hay  be  well  dried,  and 
well  brought  in,  a  round  reek  is  the  moft  profitable  ;  neverthelefs,  if  it  be 
water-meadow-hay,  let  it  feem  never  fo  dry,  I  hold  a  long  reek  to  be  bed, 
for  fuch  hay  will,  notwithdanding  it’s  drynefs,  be  apt  to  heat. — That  in¬ 
deed  might  be  prevented  by  keeping  the  middle  of  the  reek  hollow  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  ; — but,  when  that  is  done,  all  the  fides  of  that  hollow  will 
be  finnowy,  and  a  pretty  deal  of  wade  will  be  made  that  way  too. 

§.  10.  Farmer  Biggs,  as  we  were  fpeaking  of  the  diverfe  ways  of  fecuring 
a  reek  of  ill-got  hay  from  heating,  faid,  after  I  had  told  him  of  other  ways, 
that  they  had  of  late  years  (before  anno  1700)  found  by  experience,  that 
to  cut  a  fide-hole  through  the  middle  of  the  reek,  of  about  four  foot,  or 
four  foot  and  an  half  diameter,  and  to  fecure  it  by  under-propping  it  with 
wood,  was  the  bed  way,  and  the  fame  method  was  to  be  ufed  to  prevent 
corn  from  mow-burning,  either  in  a  barn,  or  in  a  reek. 

I  obferved  at  farmer  Pain’s  at  Gaufuks  in  the  Ide  of  W  ight,  in  a  hay- 
reek  cut  into  the  middle  fome  faggot-ends  appear  ;  I  afked  him  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  it  ;  he  faid,  it  was  an  excellent  way  to  preferve  and  fecure  a  hay-reek 
from  heating,  which  was  done  in  this  manner; — within  about  a  yard  of  the 
bottom  of  the  reek  they  fixt  the  fird  faggot  end-wife,  and  then  filled  up  the 
hay  round  it,  and  then  placed  another,  and  fo  on  till  within  two  or  three 
foot  of  the  top,  and  then  they  covered  it,  fo  that  no  wet  could  fall  down  to 
hurt  the  reek,  and  let  it  fweat  for  three  weeks,  during  which  time  it  would 
fmoke  like  a  chimney,  and  after  that  you  might  take  out  the  uppermod  fag¬ 
got,  and  fill  up  the  vacancy  with  hay,  and  then  top-up  the  reek  and  thatch 
it  for  the  winter. 

§.  11.  Lad  dimmer  (anno  1701)  I  made  a  hay-reek,  and  a  hard  ram 
came  upon  it  before  it  was  thatched  ;  but  the  midlap  was,  I  thatched  too 
foon  after  the  rain  was  over,  that  .is,  before  the  outer-coat  was  well  dry  :  in 
opening  it  for  winter-fpending  I  found,  that  as  deep  as  the  wet  and  the  damp 
of  it  had  druck-in,  fo  far  the  hay  was  finnowy,  and  dead,  whereby  I  might 
lofe  a  load  of  hay ;  but  in  cafe  I  had  not  thatched  it  till  the  outfide  had  been 
fully  dry,  the  hay  had  recovered  it’s  old  fweetnefs,  and  fuffered  no  damage. 

§.  12.  Being  informed  that  a  vetch-reek  I  had  fet  up  had  heated,  I  went 
to  obferve  it,  and,  thruding  my  hand  into  it,  all  along  the  fide  againd  which 
the  wind  fet  I  felt  no  heat,  nor  in  that  end  that  took  the  wind  oblique,  but 
at  the  farther  end  from  the  wind,  efpecially  towards  the  farther  corner 
of  that  end,  it  was  confiderably  hot  within  fix  inches  of  the  out-fide  ;  fo  that 
it  is  the  wind  that  drives  the  heat  to  and  fro  in  a  reek,  and  caufes  the  pitch¬ 
ing  and  yielding  of  it  to  that  fide  it  drives  the  heat  to,  and  that  vetch-reek, 
the  wind  being  changeable,  did  for  a  week  after  it  was  made  accordingly 
pitcli  from  fide  to  fide. 
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GRANARIES. 

§.  i.  •  pOME,  fays  Varro,  have  their  granaries  raifed  high  above  the  Of  keeping 
^  ground,  and  fome  make  them  underground,  but  in  either  fortwheat* 
they  take  care  to  keep  out  air  and  moifture,  for  if  they  get  in,  they  will 
breed  the  weevil.  Wheat  fo  laid  up  has  kept  good  for  fifty  years. 

§.2.  Brown  quotes  authorities,  that  in  ./Egypt  wheat  laid  up  in  the. 
ears  in  granaries  has  lafted  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  fays, 
more  ftrange  it  may  feem,  how  after  feven  years  the  grains  conferved 
fhould  be  fruitful  for  a  new  produdion ;  for  Joleph  delivered  feed  to  the 
./Egyptians  to  fow  their  land  for  the  eighth  year ;  and  Theophraftus  fays, 
feed  of  a  year  old  is  the  bed  for  fowing,  that  of  two  years  old  is  not  fo 
good,  but,  when  more  than  three  years  old,  it  is  quite  barren,  but  proper 
however  for  bread-corn. — Yet  feeing  corn  may  be  made  to  lalt  fo  long,  the 
frudifying  power  well  may  be  conceived  to  laft  in  feme  good  propor¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  reafon  and  place  of  it’s  confervation.  jfheophraftus 
fays  in  another  place, — In  a  certain  part  of  Cappadocia  called  Pctras  wheat 
has  preferved  it’s  frudifying  power  even  to  forty  years,  and  has  been 
good  for  fowing D. 

§•3*  In 

*  Allqui  ponunt  triticum  in  granaria  fubliroia,  See. — Aliqui  Tub  terris,  &c. — Et  curant  ne  hu¬ 
mor  aut  aer  tangere  poffit,  quo  enim  fpiritus  non  pervenit,  ibi  non  oritur  curculio;  fic  conditum 
triticum  manet  ve!  annos  quinquaginta,  &c.  Varro,  fob  47. 

b  Mr.  Tull  fays,  the  moft  fecure  way  he  knows  of  preferving  wheat  is  by  drying  it,  and  relates 
a  ftory  of  a  neighbour  of  his  in  Oxfordfhire,  who  acquired  a  large  fortune  by  this  practice.  His 
method  was  to  dry  it  on  a  ^air-cloth,  in  a  malt-kiln,  with  no  other  fuel  than  clean  wheat-ftraw  ; 
never  buffering  it  to  have  any  Wronger  heat  than  that  of  the  fun.  The  longcft  time  he  ever  let 
it  remain  in  this  heat  was  twelve  hours,  and  the  fhorteft  time  about  four  hours  ;  the  damper  the 
wheat  was,  and  the  longer  intended  to  be  kept,  the  more  drying  it  required  ;  but  how  to  difli n- 
guifh  the  degree  of  dampnefs,  and  the  number  of  hours  proper  for  it’s  continuance  on  the  kiln, 
he  faid,  was  an  art  impoffible  to  be  learnt  by  any  other  means  than  by  practice.  His  fpeculation, 
that  put  him  on  this  project,  was,  that  it  was  only  the  fuperfluous  moifture  of  the  grain  that 
caufed  it’s  corruption,  and  made  it  liable  to  be  eaten  by  the  weevij.  When  dried,  the  bakers  al¬ 
lowed  it  worked  better  than  new  wheat,  and  every  grain  would  grow  after  it  had  been  kept  feven 
years. 

As  the  method  propofed  by  Mr.  Duhamel  for  the  prefervation  of  corn,  by  ventilation  and  kiln- 
drying,  not  only^appears  reafonable  and  practicable,  but  has,  according  to  him,  been  confirmed 
by  experiments,  I  have  here  given  an  extract  from  his  book,  as  a  hint  to  the  reader,  referring 
him,  for  farther  fatisfaction,  to  the  original,  where  he  will  find  draughts  of  the  buildings  and  in- 
ftruments  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe. 

Mr.  DUHAMEL  on  the  Prefervation  of  Corn. 

After  having  expatiated  on  the  neceftlty  and  ufe  of  preferving  corn  in  granaries,  efpecially  in  Confideratlon 
France,  where  they  are  frequently  in  danger  of  famine,  he  proceeds  as  follows.  des  grains 

To  preferve  com  according  to  the  common  method  requires  immenfe  granaries  which  muft  be  1753. 
very  dry,  and  built  very  ftrong,  and,  in  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  them,  great  affiduity,  fkill,  Page  ia, 
and  probity  are  requifitej  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  want  of  fuch  edifices,  and  rhe  difficulty 
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of  a  granary.  §.  3.  In  difcourfe  with  feveral  notable  farmers  on  country  affairs,  they 
feemed  to  agiee,  that  a  brick  granary,  except  lined  within-fide  with  boards, 

would 


Page  14. 


Page  15. 


Page  17. 


Page  18. 


•of  procuring  proper  perfons  to  have  the  care  of  them,  is  the  reafon  that  magazines  are  not  fo 
much  multiplied  as  could  be  wifhed. 

I  hope,  fays  he,  by  the  method  I  (hall  propofe,  to  obviate  all  thofe  ineonveniencies.  By  thefe 
means  a  large  quantity  of  com  will  be  preferved  in  a  fmall  compafs,  without  danger  of  heating 
or  fermenting  ;  it  will  be  fecured  from  the  depredations  of  animals  and  infedts  ;  and  you  need  not 
fear  even  the  incapacity  or  infidelity  of  thofe  that  are  employed  to  take  care  of  it;  and  all  this 
without  trouble  and  at  a  very  fmall  expence.  But  before  I  propofe  my  method,  I  fhall  defcribe 
the  common  pradlice  of  the  provinces  about  Paris.  The  ineonveniencies  will  be  eafily  perceived, 
and  you  will  be  better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  great  advantages  arifing  from  the  method  I  pro¬ 
pofe. 

When  corn  is  laid  up  in  a  granary  with  intent  to  be  kept  a  great  while,  the  cuftom  is  to  fpread 
it  only  eighteen  inches  thick  ;  ’tis  true  that,  when  it  is  old  and  very  dry,  the  granary  perfectly 
free  from  moifture,  and  the  joifts  ftrong  enough  to  fupport  the  weight,  they  may  lay  it  fomewhat 
thicker  ;  but,  as  we  muft  fix  on  fome  determinate  height,  I  chofe  this  as  the  moll  common  in 
large  granaries.  That  the  com  may  not  lie  againft  the  wall,  they  generally  have  a  pafiage  of 
about  two  foot  all  round.  By  this  means  they  prevent  the  corn  from  being  loft  by  running  down 
the  chinks  that  neceftarily  happen  at  the  edges  of  the  floor  ;  they  remove  it  from  the  holes  made 
by  rats  and  mice  ;  they  take  care  to  prevent  the  dirt,  which  falls  chiefly  from  fuch  places,  from 
mixing  with  the  corn  ;  they  remove  it  from  all  moifture  that  may  come  from  the  fweating  of  the 
walls,  or  from  any  defedt  in  the  roof :  laftly,  the  grain  is  more  expofed  to  the  air,  and  they  con¬ 
trive  to  leave  a  pafiage  for  it’s  reception.  This  is  a  cuftom  generally  obferved,  and  probably  has 
been  found  neceffary. 

The  com  being  thus  removed  from  the  walls,  the  Tides  of  the  heap  make  a  declivity,  which  as 
far  as  it  reaches,  contains  but  half  as  much  as  if  the  fides  of  the  heap  were  perpendicular,  and 
this  makes  a  lofs  of  near  a  foot  all  round  the  granary  ;  laftly,  they  leave  a  fpace,  at  one  end, 
fufficient  for  turning  the  corn;  all  this  greatly  reduces  the  contents  of  the  granary,  and,  to  make 
it  more  clear,  I  fhall  give  an  example. 

Suppofe  a  granary  eighty  foot  long  and  twenty-one  broad,  which  makes  one  thoufand  fix  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  foot  iuperficies  :  you  muft  take  off  for  the  pafiage  and  the  flopeing  of  the  corn, 
at  leaft  three  foot  on  each  fide,  which  makes  fix  foot  for  the  whole  length,  or  four  hundred  and 
eighty  fquare  feet,  which  being  taken  from  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty  there  ‘remains 
but  one  thoufand  two  hundred,  from  which  you  muft  take  at  leaft  fifty  foot  for  the  fpace  necef¬ 
fary  for  turning  the  corn  and  the  pafiage  at  the  other  end  :  fo  that  you  can  reckon  only  on  one 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty  foot  fquare  of  room,  which  at  eighteen  inches  deep  will  contain 
one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twenty-five  cubic  feet  of  com,  which  will  weigh  about  ninety- 
two  thoufand  pound. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  example  what  immenfe  buildings  are  nccefiary  for  a  large  maga¬ 
zine,  and  the  vaft  expence  that  muft  attend  the  building  and  maintaining  them.  The  buildings 
at  Lyons  called  les  greniers  de  l’abondance,  of  which  we  fhall  fpeak  hereafter,  will  furnifh  a 
further  proof  of  it. 

It  follows  then  that  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  lay  up  a  great  quantity  of  corn  in  a  fmaller 
coir.pafs,  and  we  fhall  make  it  appear  in  the  following  difcourfe  that  it  may  very  eafily  be  done. 

Corn,  tho’  dry  to  appearance,  contains  a  great  deal  of  moifture.  I  have  put  new  corn  in  glafs 
bottles  well  flopped  :  the  moifture  that  came  out  of  it  appeared  on  the  infide  of  the  bottle, 
and  the  grain  grew  moldy.  At  certain  intervals,  in  the  year  1745,  I  weighed  a  quantity  of  wheat 
of  the  laft  harveft,  I  expofed  it  for  twelve  hours  to  the  heat  of  a  ftove  or  kiln,  which  raifed  Mr. 
Reaumur’s  thermometer  to  fifty  degrees  :  it  loft  an  eighth  of  it’s  weight,  and  yet  was  only  dried  ; 
for  being  fowed  it  came  up. 

In  1744!  put  feme  wheat,  and  other  grain,  of  the  harveft  of  1742,  into  a  ftove  heated  fo  as 
to  raife  Reaumur’s  thermometer  to  38°  which  is  8°  higher  than  our  hotteft  fummers  ;  both  the 
forts  of  corn,  that  were  ufed  for  the  experiment,  in  twenty-four  hours  were  found  to  be  diminifh- 
cd  —  ;  they  were  put  again  into  the  ftove,  which  was  heated  to  510,  and  in  twenty-four  hours 
after  were  diminifhed  nearly  T'5  ;  befides  that  which  was  weighed,  there  were  fome  feparate  par- 
2  cels 
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would  damp  and  moldy  the  corn  that  lay  next  the  Tides,  efpecially  on  the 
weather-fide,  which  they  called  the  fouth-weft  Tide ; — they  gave  inftances  of 

Tome 

cels  both  of  new  and  old  corn  fet  apart,  to  try  what  degree  of  heat  it  would  bear  without  de- 
ftroying  it’s  vegetation.  I  fowed  feme  that  had  differed  12 i°,  fome  38,  and  dome  51  :  and  in  all 
thefe  cafes,  the  new  came  up,  but  the  old  did  not. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  be  it  never  fo  hot  during  harveft,  the  Iheafs  that  lie  at  top  of  the  heap 
are  harder  to  threfh  than  thofe  that  lie  at  bottom,  which  is  the  confluence  of  moift  vapours  that 
rife  from  the  corn. 

If  you  put  a  large  heap  of  corn  in  a  granary,  and  do  not  ftir  it  for  a  considerable  time,  or  if  rage  20. 
you  only  dll  a  barrel,  after  fome  time,  upon  running  your  hand  into  it,  you  will  dnd  a  fendble 
heat  in  it  and  a  fmall  moifture  ;  fome  time  after  it  acquires  a  vinous  fmell,  then  turns  lour,  and 
at  laft  moldy ;  in  a  word  it  ferments,  and  is  no  longer  dt  to  make  bread,  and  lemetimes  even  the 
fowls  will  not  eat  it. 

It  is  to  prevent  fermentation  that  they  lay  it  fo  thin,  as  eighteen  inches,  in  the  granaries,  and  turn 
it  fo  often. 

If  it  has  been  a  wet  feafon,  and  much  rain  fallen  during  harveft,  they  are  obliged  to  turn  the  corn 
every  three  or  four  days  ;  but  when  corn  is  well  conditioned,  and  the  drft  year  is  paffed,  it  may  be 
diffident  to  turn  it  once  a  month ;  fome  turn  but  once  a  fortnight  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  July, 
tmd  Au guff. 

Thefe  are  the  expences,  and  the  care  that  attends  it  is  not  inconfiderable,  efpecially  in  dimmer, 
when  the  farmer  has  fo  many  calls  and  occupations  in  the  held ;  neverthelefs  the  proprietor  muft 
keep  a  flriCt  eye  upon  his  workmen ;  for,  befides  the  frauds  they  will  commit,  efpecially  when  corn 
is  dear,  they  frequently  ftir  only  the  top  of  the  heap,  fo  that  the  bulk  of  the  corn  which  you  think 
has  been  turned  was  never  ftirred  at  all. 

Whoever  can  fave  thefe  expences  and  cares,  will  render  the  prefervation  of  grain  much  more  Page  22. 
eafv;  and  that  is  what  we  hope  to  fhew  in  the  following  work. 

Wheat  is  not  only  the  nourifhment  of  men,  but  many  other  animals  are  particularly  fond  of  it. 

Nobody  can  be  ignorant  of  the  great  wafte  that  is  made  in  granaries  by  rats,  mice,  and  birds  :  it 
feems  poffible  to  defend  it  from  thefe  depredations  by  carefully  flopping  all  paffages,  laying  fnares, 
poifon,  See.  but  all  thefe  precautions  will  not  fufficeto  prevent  the  pillage  of  thefe  animals,  who,  be¬ 
fides  what  they  eat,  wafte  a  great  deal  by  means  of  the  holes  they  make,  through  which  the  corn 
runs  down,  and  it  is  loft.  If  the  farmer  makes  holes  for  cats  to  go  in  at,  the  birds  will  take  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them,  and  the  cats  themfelves  contribute  to  the  wafte  by  their  excrements,  which  form 
heaps  of  infeCted  corn. 

Our  labour,  therefore,  will  not  be  loft,  if  we  can  arrive  at  a  method  by  which  we  may  have  no¬ 
thing  to  fear  from  thefe  animals,  and  that  without  the  ufe  of  cats,  fnares,  poifon,  See. 

One  of  the  greateft  obflacles  to  the  keeping  of  wheat,  is  the  infeCts  that  breed  in  it:  the  chief  are 
the  weevil  and  moth.  How  often  have  the  naturalift,  the  philofopher,  the  lovers  of  the  publick 
good,  endeavoured  to  fearch  out  means  of  exterminating  thefe  infeCts,  which  increafe  fometimes  to 
fuch  a  number  as  to  devour  a  great  part  of  the  grain  ?  All  the  methods  that  have  been  propofed  have 
either  proved  ineffectual,  or  impracticable;  the  only  one  ufed  in  our  province  is  the  paffing  all  the 
corn  over  a  wire  fkreen  ;  part  of  the  weevils,  and  the  corn  they  have  damaged,  falls  through  into  a 
copper  vefiel,  which  they  fet  under  the  fereen;  but  this  tedious  and  expenfive  operation,  only  di- 
minifhes  the  evil  without  curing  it ;  inftead  of  which  we  hope  to  propofe  a  method,  by  means  of 
which  you  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  any  fort  of  infeCts,  and  that  without  charge  or  trouble. 

The  bufiriefs  is,  in  order  to  render  the  prefervation  of  corn  eafy,  firft,  to  keep  a  great  quantity  in  Page  2; 
a  fmall  compafs;  fecondly,  to  prevent  it’s  fermenting,  heating,  or  contracting  any  ill  tafte  ;  thirdly, 
to  guard  againft  the  rapine  of  rats,  mice  and  birds,  without  expofing  it  to  the  damage  occasioned  by 
cats;  fourthly,  to  preferve  it  from  mites,  moths,  weevils,  or  any  other  infect,  and  all  this  without 
charge  or  trouble.  Let  us  fee  if  all  this  may  be  brought  about,  and  give  an  account  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  we  have  made  on  the  fubjeCt. 

We  caufed  a  cafe  or  little  granary  to  be  made,  of  oak  plank  two  inches  thick,  forming  a  cube  ot 
five  foot  every  way  ;  at  fix  inches  from  the  bottom  we  made  a  flooring,  or  fecond  bottom  oi  lattice 
work,  placed  upon  joifts  of  five  inches  thick  ;  covering  it  with  a  ftrong  canvas ;  and  this  little  gra¬ 
nary 
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I'o me  farmers  who  had  fuffered  by  it  ; — and  a  carpenter  being  there  did  atteft 
it. — They  faid  that  mice  would  neither  meddle  with  barley  nor  peas,  if  they 

could 


nary  was  filled  quite  full  of  good  wheat ;  it  contained  ninety-four  cubic  feet,  weighing  five  thoufand 

and  forty  pounds. 

Before  we  proceed  any  farther,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  fuch  a  granary  of  twelve  foot  cube  will 
contain  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  cubic  feet  of  corn,  whereas  the  granary  we  in- 
ttanced  in  the  beginning  of  this  work,  which  had  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eight  fquare  feet  of 
fuperficies,  could  contain,  in  the  common  method,  no  more  than  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
twenty-five  cubic  feet  of  corn. 

This  is  an  immenfe  faving  both  of  room  and  expence,  fince  for  about  fixty  pounds  you  may  build 
fuch  a  granary  of  brick  or  ftone  fifteen  foot  fquare  and  twelve  foot  deep,  which  will  contain  two 
thoufand  feven  hundred  cubic  feet  of  corn  ;  whereas  a  granary,  in  the  common  form,  to  contain  that 
quantity,  would  coft  eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds. 

The  little  granary  being  filled  quite  full  of  corn,  is  to  be  covered  with  good  oak  planks,  foclofely 
joined,  that  neither  rats,  mice,  or  even  the  fmalleft  infedf  can  get  in,  leaving  only  fome  vent-holes, 
with  trap-doors,  or  covers  fitted  very  exadtly  to  them,  of  which  we  fhall  fpeak  hereafter. 

Thus  is  our  corn  depofited  in  a  fmall  compafs,  and  perfectly  fecured  from  rats,  mice,  birds,  and 
even  infe&s,  provided  there  were  none  before  in  the  granary,  or  among  the  corn ;  but,  if  there 
ihould,  we  fhall  hereafter  prefcribe  a  method  of  deftroying  them. 

It  is  notorious  in  this  climate,  that  corn  laid  up  in  great  heaps  will  foon  ferment  and  fpoil,  to  pre¬ 
vent  which  it  is  neceflary  to  force  out  the  tainted  air,  and  fupply  it’s  place,  from  time  to  time,  with 
frefh,  in  fhort  to  eftablifh  a  current  of  air,  which  fhall  pafs  through  the  corn,  and  carry  off  the  damp- 
nefs.  For  this  purpofe  we  propofed  to  make  a  falfe  bottom  of  lattice  work  covered  with  coarfe  can¬ 
vas  (but  if  it  were  for  a  large  granary,  wire  in  the  manner  of  a  fieve  might  be  better)  through  which 
the  air  might  pafs,  and  be  forced  out  at  the  vent-holes  at  top. 

This  purpofe  is  anfwered  by  bellows,  and  the  moft  proper  for  the  purpofe  are  thofe  contrived  by 
doftor  Hales  (as  defcribed  in  his  book  called  a  Defcription  of  Ventilators)  being  conftru&ed  with¬ 
out  leather,  or  any  other  matter  that  is  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  vermin. 

A  large  pair  of  thefe  bellows  being  fo  fixed  as  to  receive  the  air  from  without,  and  convey  it  be¬ 
tween  the  bottom  and  falfe  bottom  of  the  granary,  when  you  would  ventilate  the  corn,  open  the  vent¬ 
holes  at  top,  and  work  the  bellows,  which  will  drive  the  air  through  the  whole  body  of  the  com 
with  fuch  force  as  to  make  the  duff  fly  out  of  the  vent-holes,  and  when  confined  to  one  fmall  opening 
will  blow  up  fome  grains  of  corn  a  foot  high. 

Every  ftroke  of  the  bellows  conveys  two  foot  cube  of  air  into  the  granary,  which,  at  the  rate  of 
four  hundred,  and  twenty  ftrokes  in  five  minutes,  will  fupply  eighty  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  forty 
cubic  feet  in  a  day,  that  is  to  fay  in  eight  hours  working. 

The  proportion  of  air  in  a  heap  of  corn  is  found  by  calculation  to  be  about  T'r,  but  fuppofing  it 
even  a  third  part,  it  will  be  changed  two  thoufand  fix  hundred  times  in  a  day,  with  one  pair  of  bel¬ 
lows  ;  but  my  granary  has  two  pair. 

The  corn  I  chofe  for  this  experiment  was  of  good  quality:  I  ventilated  it,  not  more  than  fix  days 
in  a  year,  without  the  help  of  fire,  which  was  fufficent  to  keep  it  fo  well  that  the  beft  judges  allow¬ 
ed  it  to  be  as  good  as  could  be. 

When  the  bellows  had  not  been  worked  for  feveral  months,  the  corn  was  allowed,  by  good  judges^ 
to  look  and  fmell  perfectly  well,  but  they  objected  that  it  did  not  handle  well,  that  is,  that  it  had 
fome  little  dampnefs  in  it.  The  bellows  were  worked  for  half  a  day,  and  that  objection  was  entire¬ 
ly  removed.  n 

In  hot  countries  corn  may  be  preferved  for  a  long  time  by  being  depofited  in  a  vault  or  cittern,  fo. 
clofely  flopped  that  the  air  can  have  no  accefs  ;  but  experience  {hews,  that  this  method  will  not  fuc- 
ceed  in  our  climate,  the  fun  not  having  power  to  exhale  moifture  from  the  corn  futticient  to  pre¬ 
vent  it’s  fermenting,  when  laid  in  a  large  heap  ;  and  this  is  further  proved  by  feveral  experiments  of 
corn  dried  in  a  kiln,  which,  tho’  it’s  weight  was  very  confiderably  diminilhed,  did  not  lofe  the  ve¬ 
getative  quality,  but  grew  very  well. 

It  follows  from  thefe  obfervations  that  it  is  necefiary  to  take  away  the  fuperflucus  moifture,  and 
reduce  our  corn  to  the  fame  degree  of  drynefs  as  that  of  the  hotteft  countries,  in  order  to  preferve  it 
in  great  bodies. 


Experiment 
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could  get  any  thing  elfe.— They  faid,  it  had  been  commonly  aflerted  that 
mice  would  not  touch  wheat,  where  they  could  have  oats  ;  that  many  there¬ 
fore 


Experiment  on  ninety-four  cubic  feet  of  wheat  (not  dried)  which  was  preferved  by  ventilation  Page  55. 

only,  above  fix  years. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1743,  ninety-four  foot  of  wheat  was  put  in  one  of  the  little  granaries  be- 
forementioned  ;  it  was  of  the  harveft  1742  and  of  an  excellent  quality,  perfectly  clean,  and  fo  dry, 
that  it  loft  only  of  it’s  weight  by  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  for  a  trial  being  dried  on  a  kiln  with  the 
heat  at  fifty  degrees  of  Reaumur’s  thermometer,  ft  his  wheat  was  well  cleaned  lrom  dull,  and  de- 
pofited  in  the  granary  without  being  dried  by  fire. 

The  firft  three  months  it  was  ventilated  for  eight  hours  once  a  fortnight,  the  reft  of  the  year  1743 
and  all  1744  it  was  ventilated  once  a  month,  all  the  year  1745  and  part  of  1746  but  half  a  day  once 
a  month,  and  after  that  but  once  in  two  or  three  months. 

In  the  month  of  June  1750  the  granary  was  emptied,  and  the  wheat  found  to  look  and  fmell 
very  well,  but  felt  a  little  rough  in  the  hand,  becaufe  not  having  been  moved  for  fix  years,  the  little 
hairs  that  are  at  the  extremity  of  the  grains,  and  the  particles  of  the  bran  were  roughed  up  ;  but  after 
palling  twice  through  the  wind-fereen  that  objection  was  entirely  removed,  and  it  was  found  by  the 
bakers,  paftry- cooks,  &c.  to  be  perfectly  good. 

This  was  corn  of  eight  years  old,  feven  of  which  it  was  preferved  in  the  granary  without  any  fen- 
fible  diminution,  and  without  any  damage  from  rats  or  other  animals  ;  it  cannot  be  faid  without  ex¬ 
pence,  becaufe  there  was  a  man  employed  from  time  to  time  in  the  ventilating,  but  it  is  very  eafy 
to  reduce  that  expence  almoft  to  nothing,  as  will  be  fhewn  hereafter. 

Experiment  on  feventy-five  foot  of  new  wheat  extreamly  moift,  grown,  and  that  had  already  Page  62. 

contracted  a  bad  fmell. 

The  harveft  1745  was  very  rainy,  and  all  the  corn  grown  in  the  ear ;  in  the  common  granaries 
it  was  always  in  a  ftate  of  fermentation,  tho’  laid  but  a  foot  deep,  and  turned  every  four  or  five  days. 

Seventy-five  foot  of  this  grown  corn,  which  finelled  very  ill,  and  was  fo  moift  as  to  wet  the  floor 
of  the  granary  where  it  lay  a  few  days,  was  put,  in  this  condition,  and  without  being  dried,  into  one 
of  our  little  granaries  with  fmall  hopes  of  fuccefs. 

As  the  corn  was  very  hot  when  put  into  the  granary  it  was  ventilated  three  or  four  times  the  firft 
week,  once  in  eight  days  during  December  and  January,  and,  as  it  had  then  loft  great  part  of  it’s 
bad  fmell,  from  that  time  till  June  once  a  fortnight. 

Then  perceiving,  by  running  one’s  hand  into  the  top  of  the  heap,  that  it  heated,  we  concluded 
it  was  going  to  be  intirely  corrupted,  which  determined  us  to  empty  the  granary  ;  but,  when  we 
had  taken  out  about  a  foot  of  the  top,  we  were  greatly  furprized  to  find  the  reft  frefh,  having  very 
little  bad  fmell,  and  drier  than  that  preferved  in  the  common  granaries.  So  that  we  regretted 
having  emptied  it. 

The  reafon  why  the  top  was  the  worft  was,  the  moift  vapours  being  always  forced  upwards  in 
ventilation ;  and  we  apprehend,  if  inftead  of  emptying  the  granary  it  had  been  ventilated  oftener, 
the  moifture  that  was  at  top  might  have  been  dried  away. 

This  experiment  teaches  us  one  thing  of  importance,  which  is,  that  in  this  fort  of  granary  the 
top  of  the  heap  is  molt  fubjeCt  to  heat,  fo  that  if  the  grain  taken  out  of  the  vent-holes  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  you  may  conclude  the  reft  to  be  ftill  better. 

Experiment  on  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  foot  of  wheat  of  the  year  1/5°  (which  was  very  damp  Page  C9. 
and  difficult  to  preferve)  put  into  one  of  our  granaries  without  being  dried  on  a  kiln. 

It  muft  be  allowed  that  in  this  method  it  is  very  material  to  clean  the  corn  wed  before  it  is  put  in 
the  granary,  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  to  do  any  thing  more  to  it  till  it  is  taken  out  for  iaie,  but  above 
all  you  muft  be  careful  to  clear  it  from  finut  or  blighted  grains  ;  for  we  find,  by  experience,  that  they 
will  communicate  a  bad  fmell  to  the  whole. 

Tins  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  of  wheat  was  fo  well  cleaned,  that,  tho  at  nift  it  had  -5  pait 
of  fmut  or  blighted  grains,  there  remained  fcarce  any  appearance  of  either  when  it  was  put  into  the 

granary. 
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fore  would  lay  oats  in  one  half  of  one  fide  of  their  barn,  and  wheat  in  the 
other  half  of  the  fame  fide,  but  they  themlelves  never  found  but  that  the  mice 
would  eat  heartily  of  both. 

THATCHING. 

Page  72. 

granary,  only  a  light  Juft  that  it  was  impoftible  to  get  rid  of,  on  account  of  the  moifture  of  the  grain, 
which  made  it  adhere  too  faft  to  be  removed  by  fcreening. 

This  wheat  fo  well  cleaned  was  put  in  one  of  our  granaries,  which  had  the  bellows  moved  by  a 

wind -mill.  .  .  ,  .  t 

There  was  no  want  of  wind  during  the  years  1751  and  1752,  and,  as  it  required  neither  expence 
nor  trouble,  it  was  often  ventilated,  which  preferved  it  very  well,  and  not  only  dried  it,  but  alio 
cleaned  it,  in  a  great  meafure,  of  the  bad  fmell  it  had  when  it  was  put  in.  ... 

When  it  was  taken  out  it  was  very  full  of  a  fine  duft,  which  feparated  from  the  grain  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  it  dried,  but,  after  having  paft  the  wind-fcreen,  it  was  found  to  be  very  good,  and  was 
bought  by  the  bakers  at  the  top  price  of  the  market.  .  ' 

By  this  experiment  it  appears,  that  very  moiftcorn,  which  has  a  great  difpofition  to  ferment,  may 
be  preferved  in  thefe  granaries  by  ventilation  only ;  but  he  thinks  it  not  fafe  to  truft  to  this  foie  pre¬ 
caution  ;  becaufe,  if  a  calm  ftiould  happen  about  the  month  of  June,  fo  as  to  rob  us  of  the  ufe  of  our 
ventilating-mill,  at  a  time  when  all  nature  is  difpofed  for  fermentation,  the  whole  might  be  fpoiledw 
To  prevent  which,  he  propofes  two  methods. 

Page  72. 

The  FIRST  METHOD 

Is  to  keep  corn  near  a  twelvemonth  in  a  common  granary,  during  which  time  you  will  have  op¬ 
portunity  to  ufe  all  means  of  cleaning  it,  by  which  operations  it  will  lofe  fo  much  of  it  s  moifture,  as 

to  be  perfectly  fit  for  the  granary  of  prefervation. 

This  method  will  anfwer  for  fuch  as  define  to  preferve  the  produce  of  their  own  lands  only,  and 
are  already  provided  with  a  common  granary  :  but  thofe  that  would  buy  up  a  large  quantity  of  corn, 
when  the  price  is  very  low,  for  the  chance  of  felling  at  a  better  market,  muft  follow  the 

Page  75. 

SECOND  METHOD. 

You  muft  have  a  common  granary  fufficient  for  cleaning  the  corn  before  you  put  it  in  the  granary 
of  prefervation;  but  as  foon  as  it  is  well  cleaned  you  muft  dry  it  in  a  kiln  (which  is  hereafter.de- 
fcribed)  for  by  this  operation,  which  is  neither  troublefome  nor  expenfive,  you  will  in  a  very  little 
time  dry  it,  more  than  if  it  had  lain  in  a  common  granary  for  a:.year.  After  which  operation  you 
may  put  it  in  the  granary  of  prefervation  without  any  fear,  having  only  once  pafied  it  through  the 
wind-fcreen  to  cool  it,  and  clean  it  from  duft;  as  will  appear  by  the  following  experiments. 

Page  76. 

Experiment  on  ninety  foot  cube  of  fine  wheat,  which  was  prefeived  without  ventilation,  after 

having  been  dried  in  a  kiln. 

This  wheat,  tho’  very  full  of  fmut  and  duft,  was  fo  well  cleaned  as  to  have  no  fault  remaining 
but  dampnefs  ;  it  was  dried  in  a  kiln,  by  which  it  loft  a  little  difagreeable  fmell  which  it  had  be¬ 
fore  ;  when  it  was  thought  to  be  fufficiently  dried,  it  was  depofited  in  one  of  our  granaries  of 
prefervation,  which  had  bellows  adapted  to  it,  but  there  was  no  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  them. 

It  appears  by  the  foregoing  experiment,  that  wheat  well  cleaned  and  diied  need  not  be  ventilated. 

Page  78. 

Experiment  on  feventy-five  foot  cube  of  fmall  wheat,  mixed  with  fmut,  which  had  been  dried 

in  a  kiln. 

X, 

Our  different  fereens  cleaned  the  large  wheat  perfectly,  but  with  all  our  care  we  could  not  free 
this  fmall  wheat  from  fmut,  duft,  &c.  of  which  much  remained,  and  the  kiln  did  not  clear  it 
from  the  bad  fmell  it  had  contra&ed. 

Frequent  ventilation  would  undoubtedly  have  taken  away  that  bad  fmell,  but  this  experiment 
being  to  try  the  effedt  of  the  kiln  only,  we  determined  not  to  ventilate,  unlefs  there  was  great 
b  J  danger 
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§.  i.  T  Was  telling  a  Dorfetftiire  farmer  how  ufeful  it  was  to  have  wheat-  Ofreekmg 
^  ftraw  faved  againft  an  unforefeen  occafion,  and  for  which  it  was 
often  wanted. —  He  allowed,  it  was  very  good  hufbandry,  and  added  that  he 
commonly  ufed  to  reek  his  wheat-ftraw,  which  would  take  no  damage  for  a 
year  or  two  ;  and,  if  there  was  no  occafion  for  it,  it  would  make  litter  and 
dung  at  lad  5  therefore,  as  wheat-draw  in  fome  years  proves  very  fhort,  or 
blighted,  in  neither  of  which  cafes  it  will  be  fit  for  thatching,  fo  it  is  pru¬ 
dent  to  fave  and  reek  what  one  can  fpare,  when  it  proves  long  and  good. 

2.  It  is  of  great  ufe  to  have  a  good  referve  of  barley-ftraw,  or  wheat-  Oat-ftraw  o: 

•i  #  o  B  ^  .  •  r'  no  u!c» 

ftraw,  to  fling  fome  loads  of  either  on  the  peas,  and  barley-reeks,  to  lecure 
them  when  they  are  obliged  to  lie  a  long  time  unthatched  ;  as  for  oat-ftraw,  it 
is  of  no  great  ufe,  unlels  to  cover  an  oat-reek,  or  peas  for  fatting  hogs,  or 
corn  for  fowls. 

§.  3.  When  ftraw  is  heaped  up  together  in  order  to  be  helmed,  it  is  fit  at 
the  time  of  wetting  draw  for  helming  that  there  ftiould  be  two  perfons  to  keep  J"r  ‘ 

the 

danger  of  it’s  corrupting,  which  did  not  happen  ;  but  yet  the  bad  fmell  increafed  fo  much  that 
we  were  obliged  to  kiln-dry  it  again  after  it  was  taken  out  of  the  granary,  and  to  fcreen  it  feveral 
times,  by  which  means  it  made  tolerable  good  bread. 

This  experiment  thews,  firft,  how  necefiary  it  is  to  clean  the  corn  well  before  you  put  it  in  the 
granary  of  prefervation,  and  that,  in  fome  cafes,  both  ventilation  -and  kiln-drying  are  neceffary  ; 
fecondly,  that  corn,  which  has  contra&ed  a  bad  fmell,  may  be  cleared  of  it  by  the  kiln  and  wind- 
fcreen. 

Having  found  by  the  foregoing  experiments  that  good  corn,  well  cleaned,  and  properly  kiln-  Page  80. 
dried,  may  be  preferved  without  ventilation,  and  that  good  corn  tolerably  dry  may  be  preferved 
by  ventilation  only,  we  conclude  it  muft  be  moft  advantageous  to  join  both  methods,  efpecially 
for  large  magazines. 

Experiment  on  eight  hundred  twenty-five  foot  cube  of  fine  wheat  lightly  kiln-dried  and  ventilated.  Page  80. 

This  wheat  was  of  the  year  1750,  and  confequently  but  of  a  middling  quality  ;  after  being 
well  cleaned,  and  lightly  kiln-dried,  it  was  put  in  the  granary  of  preservation  about  feven  foot 
deep,  which  granary  had  bellows  worked  by  a  wind-mill. 

This  corn  had  a  bad  fmell,  which  was  not  entirely  diflipated  by  the  kiln,  but  was  entirely 
cleared  of  it  by  ventilation  ;  it  was  not  only  well  preferved,  but  fo  meliorated,  and  became  of  fo 
good  a  quality,  that  the  bakers  preferred  it  to  all  other,  and  bought  it  two-pence  per  fack  dearer 
than  the  fame  wheat  preferved  in  the  common  method. 

It  is  certainly  moft  advantageous  to  unite  both  methods,  not  only  becaufe  it  is  the  moft  Page  Si, 
effedlual  in  preferving  the  corn,  but  it  is  alfo  the  leaft  trouble  and  expence  :  for  to  kiln-dry  it 
lufficiently  to  keep  without  ventilation  requires  a  large  fire  and  long  attendance,  and  to  preferve 
it  without  kiln-clrying  will  require  very  frequent  ventilation,  whereas  by  joining  the  two  methods 
you  render  both  very  eafy,  lefs  expenfive,  and  the  fuccefs  more  certain. 

In  all  thefe  experiments  we  have  never  fuffered  any  thing  by  moth,  or  weevil,  tho’  the  com¬ 
mon  granaries  were  greatly  infefted  with  them  at  the  fame  time  ;  this  is  a  good  prognoftic,  but 
we  muft  not  conclude  from  hence  that  this  method  will  abfolutely  prevent  the  mifchief:  it  may 
be  fuppofed,  that  the  care  we  had  taken,  in  thefe  experiments,  to  clean  the  corn,  had  entirely 
treed  it  from  them,  and  may  be  objected  that  this  great  care  cannot  be  taken  in  large  provifions, 

D  d  and 
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Of  binding  on 
the  thatch. 


Of  helming 
long  before 
thatching. 

Of  wetting 
the  helm  to 
top  reeks. 


Page  84. 


Page  87. 


Page  89. 


T  H  A  T  C  H  1  N  G. 

the  heap  clofe  together  by  beating  it.  whilft  one  flings  water  on  it ;  otherwife, 
if  the  ftraw  lies  hollow,  the  water  will  run  fo  fait  through  it  that  it  will  not 

'"'s.T'it  is  found  by  experience,  that  in  thatching  barns,  &c.  it  is  more 1  pro¬ 
fitable  to  bind  on  the  thatch  with  pitched  (hip-cordage  untwifted  (which  is 
fold  at  market-towns)  than  to  bind  it  on  with  withs,  not  only  becaule  the 
cords  bind  fader,  which  is  much  to  be  regarded  in  places  expofed  to  the  wind 
but  becaufe  they  alfo  endure  longer :  this  method  l.kew.fe  faves  the  time  of 
twilling  the  withs,  as  well  as  prevents  the  damage  done  to  the  young  cop-, 
nices  in  cutting  them,  and  often  unfeafonably  too :  if  you  pleafe  the  fame 
perfon  who  thatches  may  alfo  bind  on  the  cords,  which  laves  one  labourei  = 
hire  but  it  is  thought  to  be  better  that  a  labourer  Ihould  be  within-fide  to 
bind’,  becaufe  he  can  do  it  ftronger,  which  is  of  great  confequence. 

s  r.  I  told  Mr.  Hillman  near  Andover  that  the  mice  got  into  my  wheat- 
ftaffold,  tho’  it  was  impoffible  for  them  to  come  up  by  the  ftaffold.— He 
alked  me  whether  I  did  not  make  up  the  helm  fome  time  before  I  thatched 
with  it,  for,  if  I  did,  the  mice  might  very  likely  be  carried  into  the  reek. 

5.6.  It  is  very  good  hulbandry  to  top  hay  or  corn-reeks  with  well  wetted 
helms,  that  they  may  be  well  fparred  down,  and  the  fparrs  will  then  flick 


.  U  *  IU  1J  „„„  info  the  heao  they  would  be  more  dangerous,  inafmuch  as  they  would 
bvliftS  foryfoglong  a  lime ;  thrfe  reUions  determined  us  to  make  the  following  expert- 

ment. 

Of  the  M  O  T  H  or  W  O  R  M. 

The  moth  lays  it’s  eggs  on  the  corn,  the  eggs  produce  a  worm  or  caterpillar,  which  feeds  on 
the  com  and  (bins  a  fifky  web  all  over  the  furface,  fo  as  to  make  a  cruft  fomet.mes  of  three  or 
f  thick  which  is  entirely  fpoiled,  befide  the  bad  fmell  it  communicates  to  the  whole. 

fOUIn  winter  1746  we  colleaed  alfthe  wormy  cruft  (from  our  ordinary  granaries)  which  was  very 
thick  he  moths  having  been  very  numerous  the  preceding  fummer  :  thefe  crufts  were  broke 
and  fcreened,  and  what  grain  could  be  got  from  it  (whjch  undoubtedly  was  impregnated  with  the 

egvs  of  the  moth)  was  put  in  one  of  our  granaries  which  contained  feventy-five  foot  cube,  and 

the  vent-holes  a.  top,  a  vaft  number  of  moths  flew  out, 

"’^In^the'nionth’of  Jungly 47~,e thtf  granmy^was  emptied  s  the  moths ^7^,^ 
td  S  A*  A  "  for  the  cur- 

rent  market  price, 

Of  the  W  E  E  V  1  L. 

The  weevil  is  of  the  beetle  kind,  it  devours  a  great  quantity  of  corn,  old  as  well  as  new,  but 
does  not  communicate  any  bad  fmell  to  it,  as  the  moth  does  ;  it  will  endure  the  heat  neceflary 
for  kiln-drying  and  is  numbed  but  not  deftroyed  by  intenfe  cold  :  they  are  generally  found  col- 
lefted  in  heaps,  which  feel  very  warm,  which  warmth  probably  is  neceflary  for  hatching  ei 
eeas  and  iHb,  they  will  not  be  in  a  condition  to  propagate  their  fpecies  in  our  granaries.  No 
fmoke  will  deflroy  them  but  that  of  fulphur,  and  that  gives  a  bad  fmell  to  the  corn 

In  the  month  of  May  1751,  we  put  fome  weevils  into  our  granaries,  and  v*hcn  it  w.  P 

in  Augufl;  1752,  we  found  none, 


Page  95. 
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well  in  them  3  whereas,  if  you  top  with  dry  ftraw,  the  top  will  be  liable  to 
be  blown  off,  becaufe  it  lies  loofe  and  hollow,  nor  will  the  fparrs  hick  fall  in 

\  7.  I  was  thatching  my  cart-houfe  with  oat-ftraw  3  it  was  March  the 
14th  (anno  1703) — my  oats  not  having  lain  long  enough  in  fwarth  did  notftraw> 
threfti  clean  :  the  thatcher  told  me,  he  feared  abundance  of  them  would 
grow  in  the  thatch,  and  would  damage  it  by  rotting  after  they  had  grown, 
and  flop  the  rain  from  running  off,  especially  if  a  wet  feafon,  which  would 
make  the  oats  grow,  fhould  eniue,  but,  if  it  fhould  prove  a  diy  fpiing,  they 
might  be  malted;  faid  he,  had  this  ftraw  been  laid  on  in  winter,  the  cold  would 
have  killed  the  oats  in  chitting,  and  fo  the  damage  had  been  prevented. 
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K  J.  T^ARMER  Sartain  and  others  {killed  in  malting  do  allow,  thatbar- 
ley,  as  foon  as  it  is  houfed  will  work  very  well,  and  make  veiy 
good  malt,  provided  it  took  no  wet  in  the  field,  after  it  was  cut,  but  if  it  did, 
thev  fay,  it  will  not  work  well. 

§.  2.  Mr.  Slocock  of  Newbury,  a  maltfter  of  long  experience,  informs  me 
(it  having  been  a  dry  feafon  for  a  good  while)  that  the  forward  bailey,  which 
was  already  cut,  and  carried  into  the  barn,  was  dried  up  with  the  drought,  and 
would  not  therefore  make  fo  good  malt  as  that  which  fhould  be  houfed  after 
rain  :  it  is  true,  faid  he,  fuch  dry  barley  will  raife  an  increafe  and  fmell  well, 
and  will  put  forth  a  beard,  i.  e.  a  root,  but  it  will  not  put  forth  a  fpear  to  run 
half  the  length  of  the  barley-corn,  and  fo  cannot  make  good  malt,  becaufe 
the  hardnefs  of  the  rind  binds  up  the  fpear  from  (hooting. — So,  it  feems,  a  rain 
on  dry  fhrunk-barley  not  only  thins  the  rind,  but  loofens  it  alfo  from  the 
flour,  that  the  fpear  may  the  better  fhoot  up  between.  Mixt  barley,  that  is, 
fuch,  of  which  fome  was  brought  in  drier  than  the  other,  will  never  make 
good  malt  3  it  will  not  come  all  together  j  it  is  the  fame  with  old  and  new 

corn.  . 

§.  v  Barley,  when  firft  cut,  before  it  has  fweated  in  the  mow,  will  come 

as  well  as  afterwards,  but  whilft  it  is  in  it’s  fweating  it  will  not  come  at  all. 

§.  4.  Difcourfing  with  Sampfon  Crefs  of  Holt  in  W  iltflnire,  an  oblerving 
maltfter,  about  the  art  of  making  malt,  I  told  him  among  odiei  things,  that  1 
found  the  lighter  the  kiln  was  loaded  in  drying  oft  a  kiln  of  malt  the  fweeter 
the  malt  would  be  3  for  fhould  the  kiln  be  loaded  fome  fix  inches  de^p, 
neither  the  flame  nor  the  fmoke  would  pafs  oft  well,  but  the  malt  would  be 
luffocated  with  fmoke. —  He  replied,  that  he  believed,  ir  my  kiln  was  choaked 
with  fuch  a  thicknefs,  it  could  not  have  a  good  draught,  but  muft  be  a  faulty 
kiln  3  for,  faid  he,  a  good  kiln  ought  to  have  fuch  a  draught  as  to  roai  like 
wires  on  a  river,  or  like  a  furnace  under  a  brewing  copper.— A  gain, --I  told 
him  the  opinion  of  feveral  iudicious  maltfters  about  changing  the  water  in  the 

D  d  2  cittern 
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cittern  while  the  barley  is  wetting,  efpecially  if  it  be  coarfe  or  cold,  becaufe  a 
flimy  water  would  run  from  it. — He  agreed,  that  in  the  fore-end  of  the  year, 
before  the  barley  had  taken  it’s  due  fweating,  be  the  barley  never  fo  good,  it 
mutt  be  very  proper,  becaufe  the  water  fuch  barley  is  fteeped  in  will  be  foul, 
and  the  giving  it  a  fecond  wetting  or  running  of  water  mutt  needs  cleanfe  it, 
and  tend" to  the  making  fweet  malt. — In  the  fame  manner,  faid  he,  it  is  like- 
wife  proper  to  do  by  barley  wetted  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  towards 
fpring,  becaufe,  when  the  weather  grows  warm,  water  foaking  barley  forty- 
eight3  hours  will  grow  four,  and  begin  to  corrupt.— The  next  day  I  talked 
with  William  Sartain  of  Broughton,  and  Mr.  Whatly  of  Bradford,  Wilts, 
who  are  both  of  them  maltfters ;  they  admitted  it  to  be  advantageous  for  the 
corn  in  the  cittern  to  change  the  water  at  any  time,  except  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  when  the  weather  was  too  cold.— As  to  the  quick  draught  of  the 
kiln  and  it’s  roaring  (as  above  hinted)  that,  they  faid,  in  many  malt-houfes 
depended  on  the  corner  the  wind  fat  in,  and  on  the  opening  of  doors  or  win¬ 
dows  ;  that  though  fuch  fierce  fires  were  bed  for  high-dried  malt,  yet  a  gen¬ 
tler  fire  was  bed  for  the  pale-dried  mad. 

Of  drying  the  k  r.  The  two  maltders  mentioned  in  the  lad  obfeivation  agreed,  that  you 
malt  on  the  cannot  keep  barley  too  backward  on  the  floor,  nor  give  it  too  much  time,  in 
fl0°r*  cafe  it  neither  harles  at  root  nor  fpear,  and  that,  receiving  it’s  drying  on  the 

floor,  it  would  require  the  lefs  fire  and  wood. 

Hill-country  §.  6.  The  hill-country  barley  has  a  much  finer  coat,  and  confequently  more 
barley  prefer-  flou'.  tjian  the  barley  of  the  vale  :  the  hill-country  barley  will  be  watered  or 
vale  foVmalt.  wetted  in  four  tides,  whereas  the  vale  barley  requires  five,  and  the  hill  barley, 
when  it  is  watered,  will  in  it  s  coat  look  as  clear  as  the  horn  of  a  lanthorn. 
Note,  every  day  is  a  tide,  and  every  night  is  a  tide. 

Of  changing  §•  7-  On  obferving  that  the  draw-dried  malt  I  made  at  Crux-Eadon 
the  water,  and  ■wanted  the  fine  elegant  flavour  that  was  common  to  fuch  malt  made  at  Ho  t, 

Of  the  choice  &c _ j  dilcourfed  Sampfon  Crefs  about  it, — and  he  fufpedted  two  errors  in 

cfjt  my  method  of  wetting  j  firfi,  that  the  water  I  both  wetted  my  barley  and 

brewed  my  malt  with  was  not  agreeable,  for,  if  that  was  wanting  in  either 
cafe,  though  I  might  brew  very  found  drink,  yet  it  would  want  that  fine 
flavour  I  complained  to  be  deficient :  though,  faid  he,  I  have  a  well,  yet  I 
fetch  mv  water  both  for  wetting  my  barley,  and  brewing  my  malt  from 
Staverton -river  j  for  pond,  or  well-water,  that  is  either  foul  oi  unpleafant 
traded,  will  want  the  fpirit  when  made  drink  of,  and  he  wifhed  me  to  ufe 
chalky  water  out  of  my  well  for  both  ufes,^  for  that  is  the  water,  faid  he, 
I  would  ufe  if  I  had  it. — Secondly,  it  is  poflible  you  do  not  change  your 
water  often  enough  at  wetting  ;  for  it  is  common  foi  the  fird  water  to  come 
away  {limy,  like  ox-drivel,  as  you  may  find  by -taking  up  fome  of  the  bar¬ 
ley  out  of  the  cittern,  and  the  water  will  taint  and  grow  lour,  if  not  changed 
during  the  five  tides  j  which  will  give  an  odd  tatte  to  the  malt,  01  at  lead 
rob  it  of  it’s  flavour ;  you  fliould  at  lead  change  the  water  once,  efpecially 
in  the  two  warm  feafons  of  making  malt,  viz.  in  the  fpring,^  and  at  autumn, 
for  then  the  weather  is  warmer  than  in  winter,  and  will  looner  taint  5  but 
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if  you  ftiould  change  the  water  three  times  in  warm  weather,  you  will  find 
it  the  better,  and  you  will  do  well  to  have  a  hogihead  of  watei  leady  to  run 
into  the  ciftern  as  foon  as  the  former  water  is  let  out,  becaufe  the  barley  by 
lying  clofe  may  be  apt  to  heat. — He  faid,  he  finds  with  him  a  hogfhead  of 

water  will  wet  a  quarter  of  malt.  > 

In  the  fpring,  and  at  autumn,  when  the  weather  is  warm,,  he  thinks  four 
tides  enough,  becaufe  the  water  being  then  warmer  than  in  winter,  four 
tides  will  penetrate  more  than  five  tides  in  winter. 

He  faid,  in  cafe  barley  would  not  work  well,  becau(e  it  .was.  coaife  and 
cold,  he  gave  it  fix  tides,  and  changed  the  water  after  the  third  tide  ;  other- 
wife  it  would  be  flimy  before  it  could  be  flung  on  the  floor,,  n  01  would  it 
without  fo  many  tides  take  water  enough  to  come  *  iuant  ;  -therefore,  it  is  *kmdly,weil, 
a  great  error  in  my  maltfter  in  fuch  cafe  to  give  barley  only  four  tides,  as  I 
have  found  he  does. 

§.  8.  I  propofed  to  my  maltfter,  to  wet  but  three  quarters  of  barley  at  a 
time,  that  it  might  have  longer  time  on  the  floor,  left,  by  wetting  more,  ted  in  propor- 
which  would  require  more  room,  one  heap  ftiould  prefs  too  faft  on  the  don  to  your 
other ;— but  he  was  againft  it,  and  faid,  it  was  beft  to  wet  as  much  as  the  floor- 
floor  would  carry,  which  was  four  quarters  at  a  wetting ;  for,  faid  he,  the 
more  outfides  you  make  the  worfe  the  barley  will  work;  [as  it  ltands  to  rea- 
fon  it  ftiould]  for  the  outfides  which  lie  to  the  air,  never  work  fo  well  as  the 
infide,  and  the  more  heaps  you  divide  your  quantity  of  barley  into  the  more 
outfides  you  make. 

§.  9.  I  afked  William  Sartain,  whether  he  approved  of  the  cuftom.  of  Notto  heap 
flinging  up  the  malt  from  the  floor  into  an  heap  before  the  kiln,  and  letting  that  it  may 
it  heat  before  they  dry  it;  he  faid,  by  no  means;  but,  faid  he,  it  is  an  old  heat^before 
way,  and  they  did  it  becaufe  it’s  being  heated  by  lo  doing  would  forward  it  ^  ^ 
in  the  drying,  and  fave  fuel,  but  it  makes  it  high  coloured.  Whatly  fays, 
it  will  both  give  it  a  higher  colour,  and  make  it  bite  freer,  i.  e.  fhorter,  but 
he  does  not,  he  fays,  ufe  it.  Sampfon  Crefs  fays  the  fame,  but  condemns  the 
practice.  It  was  an  old  way  among  maltfters,  but  they  have  found  it  to  be 
wrong.  Whatly  fays,— fome  ufed  to  let  it  take  heat  till  one  might  almoft 
roaft  an  egg  in  it,  but  furely,  fays  he,  that  muft  make  the  drink  apt  to  turn 

four.  . 

§.  10.  In  the  fpring,  and  at  autumn,,  the  barley  will  be  apt  to  come  rug-  Ofturmngthe 

ged,  i.  e.  put  forth  a  Angle  root  at  a  time,  inftead  of  pulhing  forth  all  it  ®  fpring  and 
roots,  in  a  manner  at  once:  this  is  a  fault ;— in  fuch  cafe  the  forwarded:  autumn, 
root  will  be  apt  to  draw  all  the  fubftance  of  the  flour  away,  and  rob  the 
reft,  and  prevent  them  from  (hooting  forth,  and  fo  you  can  never  have  good 
malt.— To  prevent  this  inconveniency,  you  muft  turn  the  heap  often,  and 
give  it  air,  and  fpread  it  thinner,  in  order  to  keep  it  cool  ;  which  will. check 
the  tap-root  from  running  out  fo  haftily,  and  give  the  other  roots  time  to 
come  on  ;  without  which  you  cannot  make  good  malt. 

§.  11.  If  you  are  defirous  of  having  your  drink  in  the  greateft  perfection, 

I  would  recommend  it  to  you  to  have  regard  to  the  following  obfervations ;  jn8orcfer  for 

3  -  °  Firft,  brewing. 
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Firftj  to  take  great  care  that  your  malt  be  well  fcreened,  that  being  never 
thoroughly  done  by  the  maltfler 3  and  therefore  ought  to  be  done  over  again  by 
you  ;  for  if  you  keep  it,  not  being  exceeding  clean  from  duft,  and  all  man¬ 
ner  of  foulnefs,  it  will  in  a  little  time  decay  and  corrupt,  and  will  give  an 
ill  tafle  to  your  drink,  nor  will  that  fine  well,  but  be  muddy.— Secondly,  to 
let  your  malt  fettle  five  or  fix  days  in  the  fack  after  you  have  ground  it;  for 
it  will  then  much  better  fall  to  flour,  and  grow  dry,  whereas  otherwife  it 
will  be  clammy,  and  the  water  will  not  dilute  it3.— Thirdly,  the  older  your 
malt  (but  exceeding  twelve  months  at  leafi)  the  better  5  the  time  therefore 
for  buying  of  malt  is  before  any  new  barley  can  be  threthed  out  ;  for  after 
new  barley  comes  to  market  the  maltfler  will  be  mixing  the  new  malt  with 
the  old,  but  old  malt  will  go  much  farther  than  new. — Fourthly  and  laflly, 
let  your  malt  be  well  dried  3  for  flack-dried  malt  will  not  keep  3  for  keeping 
i.t  ought  to  be  well  dried. 

IhemSl!3n8  •  I2’  0c^°ber  4th  (anno  1712)  Mr.  Hillman,  maltfler,  of  Andover 

prejudice  to  vifiting  me,  we  difcourfed  about  making  malt:  Mr.  Hillman  laid,  the  ad 
it.  of  parliament  that  laid  the  duty  on  malt  was  a  general  prejudice  to  it’s  being 

well  made  3  for  before  the  ad  the  maltfters  ufed  to  fling  the  barley  out  of  the 
ciftern  or  ftone  into  the  floor,  and  then  caft  it  forward  again,  that  the  four 
water  might  run  off,  and  then  fling  it  back  into  an  heap,  or  a  couch  of  only 
ten  or  twelve  inches  thick,  that  it  might  lie  eafy  3 — but  now  the  maltfters, 
out  of  lucre  of  having  the  couch  meafure  the  lefs,  thereby  to  leflen  the  duty, 
fling  the  corn  out  of  the  ciftern  as  wet  as  poffibly  they  can,  that  the  weight 
of  it  may  prefs  it  the  clofer  together,  and  to  that  end  they  lay  it  in  a  heap 
or  a  couch  of  twenty-four  inches  high,  without  flinging  it  oft'  for  the  water 
to  drain  away,  whereby  the  undermoft  corn  is  prefled  fo  dry  that  it  is  killed, 
molds.  and  never  works-  into  malt,  but  *  finnows  3  and  by  this  means  the  four 
water  not  running  off  gives  the  malt  a  four  and  churlifh  tafte,  which  never 
wears  oft. — The  damage  the  undermoft  barley  receives  (as  above  defcribed) 
from  the  clofe  prefture  of  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  common  expreflion  of 
the  country-man,  who  fays,  that  when  barley  is  firft  fowed  it  ought  to  lie 
eafy,  the  reafon  of  which  he  knows  not,  but  obfervation  and  experience 
confirms  him  in  it. — From  hence,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  borrow  a  hint 
how  to  account  for  the  reafon  of  it :  — it  feems  to  me,  as  fome  creatures,  for 
example  amongft  fifhes  the  eel,  or  the  miller’s-thumb  will  live  with  lefs  air 
than  other  fifties,  fo  alfo  it  is  with  corn,  amongft  which  fome  forts  of  grain 
are  eafily  fuffocated  and  choaked,  and  the  vegetable  pundum  faliens  (or 
heart)  ftifled  for  want  of  a  fufficient  pabulum  of  air  in  it’s  tender  infancy, 
when  opprefled  with  heavy  wet  clay  5  whereas  in  more  porous  earth,  which 
lies  light,  and  whereby  there  comes  a  freer  accefs  of  air  to  the  feed,  the  ve¬ 
getable  progreflion  is  fupported  and  carried  on  in  the  feed. —  I  think  it  may 
well  be  made  a  quaere  whether  barley  fowed  in  a  pot  of  mold,  and 
put  into  an  air-pump,  where  the  air  is  drawn  out,  would  not  rot  and  finnow, 
inftead  of  growing, — and  whether,  if  the  fame  experiment  was  to  be  made 

on 

*  This  rule  contradi&ed  §  19 — at  leaf!  in  pale-dried  malt. 
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on  barley  and  wheat  put  into  an  air-pump,  the  wheat  would  not  fpear  out 
with  the  help  of  a  lefs  quantity  of  air  than  the  barley,  becaufe  we  fee  wheat 
will  grow  under  a  clofer,  heavier,  wetter,  and  colder  earth,  from  whence 
the  air  is  more  excluded,  than  barley  will  do.  — Thomas  Beckley  of  Bourn, 
maltfter,  fays  much  to  the  fame  purpofe  with  Mr.  Hillman,  and  that  fome- 
times  the  keeping  the  barley  longer  in  couch  than  ordinary  for  the  excife- 
man’s  coming  contributes  to  the  fouring  the  malt;  and  the  clofe  preffing  it 
in  the  ciftern,  by  the  deepnefs  of  it,  whereby  it  lies  the  harder,  hinders  it 
alfo  from  coming. 

§.  13.  An  old  and  an  experienced  honed:  maltfter  did  allure  me,— that  if  the  To  know 
germen,  or  the  fpire-end  of  the  barley,  which  runs  between  the  flour  and 
the  rind,  was  not  as  high  afcended  between  the  rind  as  the  root-end  was  put  ed. '  '  ' 
forth,  fuch  barley-corn  was  not  fully  malted,  and  that  no  more  of  the  grain 
would  be  converted  to  flour  than  as  far  upwards  as  the  point  of  the  germen 
ran,  and  that  by  biting  the  grain  one  might  find  the  difference  j  for  that  part 
of  the  grain  not  malted  would  be  hard  and  tough,  and  being  ground  would 
be  fat,  dauby,  and  clammy  in  the  liquor,  and  would  not  drink  it  up. 

My  maltfter  fent  me  malt,  which  my  butler  was  not  pleafed  with  ;  he 
faid,  there  were  many  grains  in  every  handful  of  it,  which  were  not  malted 
at  all,  and  many  grains  that  were  but  half  malted,  of  which  I  might  be  fatif- 
fied,  if  I  made  trial  in  water  ;  for  the  corn,  which  was  not  malted  at  all, 
would  fink  to  the  bottom,  and  the  half-malted  grains  would  fwim  an-end, 
like  a  fifhing-quill.  — I  called  for  a  bafon  of  water  to  make  the  experiment, 
and  found  it  to  be  true. 

Of  the  in- 
creafe  in  malt¬ 
ing- 

there  is  not  above  a  bufhel  increafe  to  be  had,  becaufe  for  that  market  the 
malt  muft  be  made  very  *  knot :  if  malt  be  fent  to  London,  and  be  not  *  fine>  cIean> 
made  knot,  it  will  heat,  and  the  coomb  fall  off  in  fifting,  and  tumbling  it  out 
at  the  wharf,  and  then  it  will  not  hold  out  the  meafure  it  was  fent  for, 
which  will  occafion  diffatisfadtion  between  the  fadtor  and  the  maltfter. 

§.  15.  I  find  they  agree,  that  pale-dried  malt,  if  care  be  taken  to  give  it  Of  pale-dried 
it’s  gentle  heat  with  a  foft  fire,  may  be  dried  as  hard  as  the  higheft-dried  ‘di ' 
malt,  though  generally  fpeaking  the  pale-dried  malt  is  flacker  dried ;  but  in 
cafe  time  be  taken  in  drying  it  well,  they  know  not  why  it  fhould  not  make  as 
ftrong  drink  as  the  high-dried  malt,  and  both  the  malt  and  the  drink  keep  as 
long. 

§.  16.  Mr.  Edwards  fays,  that  he  has  ufed,  and  brewed  with  a  bufhel  of^^^3'1* 
wheat-malt,  and  twelve  bufhels  of  barley-malt  to  the  hogfhead  to  his  very  good 
fatisfadtion.— He  alfo  fays,  that  Sir  Robert  Sa  wyer  ufed  always  to  put  wheat, 
beans,  and  oats  to  his  tnait. — He  likewife  fays,  that  a  bufhel  or  two  of  oat-malt 
to  twelve  bufhels  of  barley-malt  will  ripen  the  drink  much  fooner  ; — and  fur¬ 
ther,  that  oat-malt  and  barley-malt  equally  mixed,  as  many  of  the  country 
people  here  ufe  it,  makes  very  pretty,  pert,  fmooth  drink,  and  many  in  this 
country  (in  Hants)  fow  half  barley,  half  oats  for  that  purpofe,  and  call  it 
Dredge.  3  §.17. 


§.  14.  The  maltfters  have  frequently  a  bufhel  and  an  half  increafe  in  the 
quarter,  when  they  do  not  fcreen  the  coomb  well,  but  in  the  London-trade 


2o8 

Of  fern- dried 
malt. 


Of  burnt 
malt’s  recove¬ 
ring  by  keep¬ 
ing. 


Of  new  and 
old  malt. 


Of  fetting  th 
hop-hillocks 
at  a  diftance. 


HOPS. 

§.  17.  1696.  Fern-dried  malt  is  not  of  late  years  looked  on  to  be  fo  good 
as  malt  dried  with  other  fuel,  though  fome  years  ago  it  was  in  vogue,  but 
people  foon  found  their  error  :  it  ufed  formerly  to  yield  2d.  in  the  bufhel  ex¬ 
traordinary,  but  now  it  yields  2d.  in  the  bufhel  lets. — It  makes  the  ale  tatte 

maukifh.  .  .  r 

S.  18.  If  malt  be  burnt,  the  longer  it  lies  by  the  better  it  will  recover  ltfelt, 

lofe  it’s  heat,  and  look  paler:  I  had  fome  drink  made  of  malt,  that  being 
rallied  would  have  been  quite  fpoiled,  had  it  been  ufed  direCtly,  but  by  keep¬ 
ing  it  a  year  and  an  half  by  me  it  was  fo  well  recovered,  that  there  was  no 
lofs  in  it.— Pale  malt  is  bell  to  be  brewed  as  foon  as  it  is  ground,  but  the 
high-coloured  malt  is  better  for  being  kept  a  while  after  it  is  ground  before  it 
be  brewed,  becaufe  it  is  too  hard  to  break  to  pieces,  and  molder  in  it’s  flour, 

till  the  air  by  being  imbibed  has  loofened  it’s  parts.  # 

§.19.  I  find  by  my  own,  and  the  experience  of  other  obferving  maltfters, 
that  for  brewing  drink  malt  is  in  perfection  about  three  weeks  01  a  month  af¬ 
ter  it  is  made ;  for  by  that  time  the  fire  will  be  out  of  it,  and  it  will  then  be 
fullefl:  of  fpirit ;  whereas  the  more  it  flackens  afterwards  the  more  the  fpirits 
go  off",  and  with  them  the  ftrength  of  the  fmell  abates,  as  may  eafily  be  per¬ 
ceived.— Therefore,  though  malt  takes  leaf:  damage  kept  in  a  great  heap,  yet 
I  find  they  all  agree,  that  one  had  better  make  October  drink  with  new  malt 
than  with  old,  becaufe,  if  both  years  barley  be  equally  good,  the  new  malt 
will  brew  fironger  drink  than  the  old,  but  this  more  elpecially  holds  in  pale- 
dried  malt,  becaufe  it  may  fo  happen  that  high-dried  malt  may  be  io  fcorched 
as  not  to  be  mollified,  or  have  the  fire  enough  out  of  it  for  brewing  till  many 
months  after  it’s  being  made,  and  by  long  keeping  that  fufters  leaft. 

They  hold  that  it  is  more  profitable  for  the  maltfter  to  fell  old  malt  than 
new,  becaufe,  before  it  is  flacked,  and  while  but  newly  come  from  the  kiln, 
much  more  goes  to  the  bufhel. 


H  OPS. 

k  !,  *  7\  /7R.  Perdue,  the  greateft  hop-merchant  in  Winchefter,  fays,  he 
IVi  fets  his  hop-hillocks  at  double  the  diftance  others  generally  do, 
and  that  he  is  fure  he  is  a  gainer  by  it  j  for  thereby  in  poles,  and  otherwife, 
he  is  but  at  half  charges,  and  has  as  good  a  burden  of  hops  as  othei  people ; 
for  the  fun  having  power  to  fhine  through  the  poles,  and  to  ftrike  it  s  heat  to 
the  bottom,  brings  blofloms  from  the  very  bottom,  the  fap  being  checked  and 
dried  up  by  the  fun,  whereas,  when  the  poles  are  fet  thick,  the  hops  cairy 
blofloms  only  at  the  top.— Qurere  whether  the  fame  reafon  holds  not,  for  fet¬ 
ting  beans  thinner. 

§.  2.  Hops 


*  Our  author  having  but  few  remarks  on  hops,  they,  Who  deiire  information  in  this  particular, 
may  confult  Mr.  Miller’s  Dictionary,  under  the  article  Lupulus,  where  they  will  find  a  lull  ac¬ 
count  of  this  plant,  with  feveral  curious  experiments  made  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  ria.es. 
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&.  2.  Hops  that  feel  clammy  are  the  beft  ;  therefore  may  be  chofe  in  the  dark.  °Jpcshoofins 
s  ~  The  true  vertue  of  the  hop  lies  chiefly  in  the  feed,  and  not  in  the  of  the  hop- 
leaf’  which  but  few  underftand  ;  they  choofe  the  hop  by  the  colour  of  the  feed, 
leaf,  whereas  the  brightefl:  leaved  hops  are  the  worft  fort,  becaufe  they  are 
not  full  ripe,  and  confequently  were  gathered  when  the  feed  was  in  the  milk, 
whereby  it  {brinks  to  nothing;  but  the  hop  in  perfection  has  a  nut-brown  leaf, 
and  it’s  feed  being  full  ripe  has  a  good  pith  ;  which  is  what  gives  the  grate¬ 
ful  bitter,  though  the  generality  of  people  are  ignorant  of  this. 

S  4.  Hop-poles  for  the  fecond  year  ought  to  be  fixteen  foot  long,  thefiift  1  i0P  F0--*- 
year  wanting  none;  the  third  year  they  ought  to  be  twenty  foot  long  ;  after 
that  twenty-five  foot,  and  never  longer.- If  the  girt  of  a  twenty-five  foot  pole 
be  eight  inches  at  the  bud-end,  it  is  reckoned  a  compleat  pole :  afh  is  better 
for  poles  than  withy  by  five  Shillings  in  the  hundred,  in  the  twenty-five 

foot  poles. 


grazing. 


K.  I.  T  T  feems  to  me  (as  before  hinted)  that  the  Grecians,  Romans,  Phce- 

I  nicians,  &c.  derived  their  huibandry  from  the  Jews ;  for  it  is  not  to  mentofcattie> 
be  fuppofed  but  that  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  and  his  fons,  who  were  fuch 
wife  perfons  as  they  are  recorded  to  have  been,  and  fo  converfant  in  cattle, 
mull  be  excellently  {killed  in  that  branch  of  huibandry.  See  Gen.  xxxiv.  5— 

And  that  Jacob’s  fons  were  wife  perfons  may  be  feen  by  their  con  dud  before 
Tofeph  their  brother.— That  Mofes,  who  was  fo  excellently  {killed  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  ./Egyptians,  and  afterwards  kept  his  father  Jeihio  s  flock  foity 
years,  muft  by  means  of  his  advantages  in  education  have  made  van:  difcove- 
ries  in  the  nature  of  cattle  is  moil  certain,  and  what  converfe  the  patriarchs 
had  with  all  the  eaftern  nations,  whereby  thofe  nations  might  be  informed,  is 


well  known.  .  ,  „ 

§  2  Dodor  Patrick  in  his  comment  on  Gen.  xxix.  obleives  that  Ka-  Antiquity  of 

chefs  name  in  Hebrew  f.gnifies  a  iheep.-And  Varro  derives  many  antient  fa-  ct 

milies  from  the  names  of  cattle.  Lib.  2.  c.  1.  De  re  ruftica.-  And  lib.  1.  fo. 

20.  he  fays,  the  pafioral  care  was  the  firft  imployment  in  the  world,  and 
that  agriculture  came  in  of  later  years. — It  feems  indeed  that  thole  names,  that 
honourable  families  antiently  affumcd  to  themfelves,  were  borrowed  from  the 
names  of  cattle,  as  thinking  the  pafturage  of  them  more  profitable  than  tilling 
the  ground ; — and  we  find  of  Jacob,  notwithftanding  his  flocks  were  fo  large 
that  yet  his  provifion  of  corn  was  but  from  year  to  year  ;  for  in  tne  fecond 
year  of  the  famine  in  /Egypt  he  wanted  corn,  fo  that  it  feems  he  thought  it 
more  profitable  to  trade  in  cattle,  and  their  fleeces,  than  to  go  to  markets  with 
corn.— It  is  to  be  obferved  that  Rachel  kept  the  flieep,  as  being  an  honourable 
imployment,  not  but  fhe  had  others  under  her  as  afliftants  and  fervants. 

GOD  himfelf  is  named  the  fhepherd  of  lfrael:  fheep-fhearing,  not  reaping 

of  corn,  was  their  greateft  feftival.  See  Patrick,  fo.  506.— In  thj  hot  coun- 
*  E  e  '  tries 
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tries  it  appears,  that  their  cuftom  was  to  bring  their  flocks  to  wells,  and  into 
ihades,  to  drink  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and,  when  that  was  abated,  to  drive 
them  to  feed  again,  as  appears  from  Genefis  xxix.  7.— It  is  yet  high  day,  &c. 
See  Doctor  Patrick’s  Comment ;  and  Cant.  i.  7. — and  Palladius  in  his  Calen¬ 
dar  fays,  that  the  cattle  ufed  to  be  drove  out  to  feed  in  the  fummer  evenings, 
when  the  dew  flrfl  began  to  fall,  fo  that  then  they  ufed  to  tend  their  cattle 
late,  and  the  morning  dew  was  alfo  taken  by  them,  which,  and  Virgil’s  fay¬ 
ing,  Et  ros  in  tenera  pecori  gratifiimus  herba,  is  contrary  to  our  practice,  and 
fee  Varro,  1.  2.  c.  1 5.— Notwithftanding  however  what  may  have  been  conjec¬ 
tured  by  various  writers,  and  the  preference  given  by  them  to  the  paftoral 
charge,  in  regard  to  it’s  antiquity,  it  is  plain  from  Genefis  iv.  2.  that  and  agri¬ 
culture  were  near  of  the  fame  date,  for  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  fheep,  and  Cain, 
the  elder  brother,  a  tiller  of  the  ground. 

of  the  colours  §.  3.  Mr.  Brown,  in  his  Vulgar  errors,  fo.  41.  obferves,  that,  if  fheep 
of  cattle.  Jiave  any  biack:}  or  deep  ruffet  in  their  faces,  they  want  not  the  fame  about 
their  legs  and  feet; — that  black  hounds  have  mealy  mouths  and  feet; — that 
black  cows,  which  have  any  white  in  their  tails,  do  not  mifs  of  fome  in  their 
bellies,  and  if  all  white  in  their  bodies,  yet,  if  black  mouthed,  their  ears  and 
feet  maintain  the  fame  colour. 

Of  party-co-  §.  4.  That  Jacob’s  fheep  brought  forth  fpeckled  lambs,  on  viewing  the  rods 
loured  cattle.  at  fae  time  of  conception,  is  imputed  by  Patrick  to  the  Divine  will  rather  than 
to  the  force  of  imagination  ;  yet  he  owns,  that  St.  Auftin,  and  fome  others, 
imputed  it  to  the  operation  of  natural  caufes,  and  alledges  the  like  thing  done 
in  Spain  between  horfes  and  mares.  —  Lord  Pembroke  told  me,  it  was  com¬ 
mon  in  Spain  to  cover  a  mare  with  aTurkifh  carpet,  and  to  lay  another  before 
her,  when  they  brought  the  flallion  to  cover  her. — I  have  alfo  obferved,  that 
it  is  a  common  expreflion,  on  feeing  a  party-coloured  horfe,  to  fay,  “  He  was 
“  begot  on  a  common  it  being  fuppofed,  that  there  the  mare  might,  at  the 
time  of  conception,  have  feveral  different  coloured  horfes  in  view. — But  no 
wonder  that  thefe  arts  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Rei  rufficas  fcriptores,  they 
not  being  pradtifed  by  the  Romans ;  for  their  endeavours  were  to  avoid  party- 
coloured  breed,  either  in  fheep,  horfes,  or  horned  cattle  ;  for  which  reafon 
they  would  not  keep  fuch  cattle  of  any  fort,  of  either  fex;  and  it  feemsto  me, 
that  Jacob  propofed  to  Laban  the  ring-ffreaked,  fpotted,  and  fpeckled  cattle 
for  his  hire,  not  only  as  unlikely  to  proceed  from  the  white  cattle,  but  alfo  as 
the  cattle  of  lefs  value  than  the  white  cattle  ;  for  in  thefe  countries,  as  has  been 
before  remarked,  they  did  not  affeft  cattle  of  medly  colours,  and,  as  it  is  likely, 
becaufe  they  thought  thofe  cattle  of  the  worfe  natures,  as  not  having  been  crea¬ 
ted  fo  from  the  beginning  ;  all  cattle  at  flrfl;  being  of  one  colour  in  the  fame  in¬ 
dividual,  as  black,  white,  red,  &c.  and  the  mixture  of  colours  whereby  their 
natures  are  weakened,  arifing  from  the  copulation  of  males  and  females  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours. 

Cattle  in  low  §.  5.  The  ftronger  and  richer  the  land  is,  the  more  muff  cattle  be  kept  up 
cafe  not  to  be  t0  a  g00Ci  pitch ;  for,  if  on  fuch  land  cattle  are  in  the  winter  fuffered  to  run  to 

und.nt°  UU1  poverty,  or  are  brought  into  it  poor,  they’ll  be  liable  to  the  yellows,  and  the 

blain. 
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blain,  and  mod  fort  of  didempers ;  for  it  is  the  fame  as  if  you  fhould  offer 
drong  meats  to  weak  domachs,  or  to  perfons  in  a  low  edate  of  health.— It 
was  agreed  by  farmer  Chivars,  farmer  Harding,  farmer  Earle,  and  farmer  Ste¬ 
vens  of  Pomeroy  (notable  Wiltfhire  dairy-men)  that  cattle  in  good  cafe,  and  in 
heart,  would  for  a  little  while  feed  on  the  coarfed  fodder,  be  it  draw,  or  hay, 
which  cattle  low  in  cafe,  would  darve  before  they  would  touch,  and  therefore 
fucli  cattle  have  the  weaker  domachs. 

§.  6.  Great  cattle  choofe  to  feed  with  their  heads  from  the  fun  both  morn-  ^°y"^|on 
ing  and  afternoon,  feeding  a  different  way  in  the  afternoon  from  what  they  did  Et  ros  in  tene  - 
in  the  morning. — Our  cattle  in  England,  feem  not  to  care  to  feed  among  the  ra,  &c. 
dew  in  the  morning  before  fun-rile  j  but  like  to  day  till  the  fun  has  began  to 
warm  it  j  fo  that  it  feems,  the  faying  of  Virgil, — “  Et  ros  in  tenera  pecori  gra- 
“  tiffimus  herba” — fhould  be  underdood  in  England  of  the  dew  after  fun- 
rife  ;  perhaps  in  Italy,  where  the  days  are  fo  hot,  and  the  grafs  in  the  day-time 
roaded  with  the  fun,  the  cattle  may  like  to  lick  up  the  dew  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  doubtlefs  in  England  our  cattle  vary  much  in  their  hours  of  feeding  be¬ 
tween  dimmer  and  winter. 

§.7.  I  obferve  in  the  hill-country,  that  in  fummer-time  cattle  covet  to  paf-  Cade  choofe 
ture  on  the  highed  part  of  the  field,  for  fake  of  air,  and  go  not  down  to  the  low  groUnd  in  hot 
part  of  the  ground  to  feed,  it  lying  clofe  from  the  air,  till  towards  the  evening,  weather, 
when  the  bottom  of  the  field  is  alfo  cool ;  the  oxen  likewife,  which  come 
from  the  plough,  and  are  hungry,  will  go  up  to  the  height  till  towards  fun- 
fet,  though  that  part  be  very  bare  of  grafs.  —  My  fhepherd  faid,  on  a  certain 
day,  that  he  would  drive  my  flieep  into  the  road  on  the  wade  to  feed,  be¬ 
cause  the  day  was  cool  and  airy ;  for,  faid  he,  if  I  drive  them  thither  in  a  hot 
fultry  day,  they  will  not  feed,  but  will  lie  in  the  rutts. — The  reafon  for  their 
doing  fo,  as  I  conceive,  is,  becaufe  they  find  great  relief  by  the  dream  of  air 
which  runs  along  the  rutts,  as  in  a  channel,  when  perhaps  no  motion  of  air  is 
fenfibly  to  be  perceived  elfewhere. 

§.  8.  When  cattle  in  fummer-time  go  late  to  Ihade,  and  come  out  from  Sign  from 
fhade  earlier  than  ordinary,  to  go  to  feed,  it  is  a  direwd  fign  their  commons  ^gomg  t0 
grow  fhort. 

§.  9.  Large  cattle  will  taint  poor  ground  with  paduring  on  it,  and  will 
make  mamocks,  that  they  will  leave  and  not  eat ;  when  at  the  fame  time,  in  ground! 
rich  land,  and  a  good  padure,  they  would  eat  up  all  the  grafs  clean  ;  and  that 
this  drould  be  fo  dands  to  reafon,  becaufe,  at  bed  the  poor  ground  not  being 
very  toothfome,  a  little  addition  to  it  of  unfavour inefs,  by  pifiing  or  dunging, 
will  occafion  the  cattle  to  forfake  that  part,  efpecially  about  June,  when  poor 
ground  begins  to  fall  off  from  growing  ;  whereas  in  good  fweet  ground  the 
taint  does  not  near  fo  much  overcome  the  fweetnefs  ot  the  grafs,  and  for  va¬ 
riety’s  fake  it  may  be  pleafant  and  grateful  to  the  cattle,  there  being  dill  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  natural  fweetnefs  left  to  recommend  it. — In  poor  grounds, 
fuch  as  hill-country-downs,  the  dieep  will  feed  them  down  clofe,  notwith- 
danding  the  ill  favour  of  their  tails :  the  reafon  for  the  fheep  feeding  them  fo 
bare  and  clofe  is  apparent ;  for,  wherever  they  lay  their  tails,  there  is  time  for 

E  e  2  fuch 
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Cattle  fed  in 
broad-clover 
need  little  or 
no  water. 


fuch  part  to  out-grow  the  taint,  the  grafs  being  always  kept  young,  and  ten¬ 
der,  and  in  a  fpringing  and  growing  condition,  which  is  not  the  cafe  in  poor 
hill-country  ground  fet  apart  for  pafture  for  great  cattle,  which  muff  therefore 
be  hained,  fo  as  to  be  railed  to  a  good  bite,  for  the  grafs  that  may  be  tainted  in 
iuch  paftures,  is  of  a  good  length,  and  the  greateft  part  that  is  above  ground  is 
tainted  ;  when  great  cattle  therefore  are  forced  to  eat  it,  they  may  be  oblerved  to 
walk  along  biting  the  tops  of  it  j  that  is,  fuch  part  as  has  grown  up  fince  the  taint. 

§.  io.  In  cafe  you  defign  the  feed  of  the  fecond  year’s  broad-clover  for  your 
cows  and  horfes,  as  not  having  provided  new  broad-clover  for  them,  of  one 
year’s  growth  j  fuch  fecond  year’s  broad-clover,  defigned  for  the  fupport  of 
your  cows  and  horfes,  ought  not,  in  our  hill-country,  to  have  been  fed  the 
firfl  year,  but  with  cows,  and  a  few  horfes ;  for  if  fuch  ground  be  fed  with 
fheep  the  firft  fummer,  it  will  much  damage  the  produce  of  the  fecond  year ; 
becaufe  they  will  wound,  and  bite  into  the  roots  of  the  clover. 

§ .  ii.  It  had  been  a  very  dry  and  burning  hot  feafon  for  fix  weeks,  during 
the  latter  part  of  April,  and  all  May,  (anno  1702)  and  I  had  an  hun¬ 
dred  fheep  and  three  beafts  fatting  in  broad-clover  :  I  often  thought  my  fer- 
vants  had  negledted  to  drive  them  to  water  ;  for  they  had  no  water  in  the 
pafture  :  fo,  not  trufting  to  my  fervants,  I  drove  my  fatting-cows  myfelf, 
in  the  evening,  to  water,  but  could  not  perfuade  them  to  tafte  it,  neither 
that  day,  nor  the  next ;  I  alfo  drove  my  fheep  to  water,  and  waited  patient¬ 
ly  on  them  half  an  hour,  but  could  not  perfuade  them  to  touch  it. —  I  ob- 
ferved  the  dung  of  the  fheep  to  be  very  moift  ;  and  fat,  and  pappy  like 
cow’s-dung  ;  whereas,  when  fheep  feed  in  other  grafs,  they  are  naturally 
very  dry,  and  coftive  ;  from  whence  I  infer,  that  the  leaves  and  ftalks  of  the 
broad-clover  being  fo  juicy,  no  cattle  need  fo  much  water  with  it  as  with 
other  grafs,  if  they  may  not  even  do  without  any  at  all. 
of  cattle fw el-  j2.  Farmer  Miles  of  Holt  allured  me,  that  about  them,  in  Wilts,  oxen 

clover  br0ad  anc*  cows  were  *n  great  danger  of  being  fwelled  by  being  put  into  broad- 
clover,  whenever  any  rain  came,  though  it  was  dry  when  they  were  put 
in  :  they  had  alfo,  he  faid,  in  thofe  parts,  loft  fheep  by  putting  them  into 
broad-clover,  and  into  green  wheat  likewife,  in  the  fpring. —  I  faid,  I  had 
this  fpring  (anno  1720)  fed  my  wheat  down  with  my  flock,  by  putting 
them  in  for  two  hours  in  a  morning,  after  they  came  from  fold  j  and  I  had 
found  no  hurt  by  it. — He  replied,  he  fuppofed  that  would  do  them  no  harm, 
but  what  harmed  them  was  keeping  them  in  longer,  and  letting  them  lie 
down. 

Cf  letting  out  §.  13.  A  farmer  in  my  neighbourhood  had  like  to  have  loft  feveral  oxen 

the  wind  from  yeai.}  (1720)  by  putting  them  into  broad-clover,  though  he  watched 
ed^by^broad-  them  :  one  of  them  being  fo  much  blown,  that  he  thought  he  could  not  be 
clover.  faved,  the  farmer  ignorantly  ftruck  the  bullock  with  his  pen-knife  into  the 
hollow  place  under  the  free-bone,  under  the  loin,  which  was  wrong,  and 
the  bullock  died  ;  whereas,  he  fhould  have  taken  a  pair  of  ftrong  pinchers, 
and  in  that  hollow  place  have  taken  hold  with  them  on  the  bullock’s  hide, 
and  have  pulled  it  from  the  flefh  with  all  his  ftrength,  and  then  have  ftruck 

his 
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his  pen-knife  into  the  hide  only  that  he  had  loofened,  and  not  into  the  bul¬ 
lock’s  flefh,  whereby  his  guts  were  hurt,  but,  inftead  of  that,  Ihould  have 
run  it  in  between  the  hide  and  the  flefh,  and  a  wind  would  have  iflfued  out 
ftron°-  enough  to  have  put  out  a  candle. — In  cafe  a  bullock,  not  thus  blafted, 
has  a  blain,  do  the  fame  thing,  by  lifting  up  the  hide  in  the  fame  place, 
and  then  make  but  a  fmall  orifice,  fo  as  to  thruft  in  a  pen-knife  only,  and  a 
great  deal  of  wind  will  iflue  out. 

0  I  was  fpeaking  afterwards  to  an  old  experienced  farmer  on  this  fubjeCt, 
and  he  faid,  he  had  not  in  thirty  years  time  loft  a  cow  by  broad-clover,  nor 
did  he  think  it  more  dangerous  than  other  grafs,  unlefs  cattle  came  hungry 
to  it  out  of  the  ftraw-barton,  or  were  very  poor  in  cafe ;  for  then  they  would 
knaw  it  unreafonably,  and  it  was  very  grofs  and  windy ;  but  cows  that  had 
the  fame  fpring  been  firft  in  other  grafs,  would  not  be  very  greedy  of  it, 
nor  would,  in  that  cafe,  over-fill  themfelves ;  for  they  will  eat  any  grafs  of 
the  field  before  broad-clover. 

I  believe  broad-clover  is  not  fo  apt  to  hurt  cattle  on  our  dry  hills  as  on  the 

deep  lands. _ I  alfo  believe,  the  thicker  it  is  fowed  it  is  the  lefs  apt  to  hurt, 

becaufe  it  runs  the  finer. 

The  reafon,  as  I  conceive,  why  broad- clover  is  apter  to  blow  a  cow  than 
a  horfe,  is,  becaufe  a  cow  licks  it  in  with  her  tongue,  at  a  greater  length, 
and  fwallows  it  larger  than  a  horfe  does  j  for  he  chews  it  more,  as  not  chew¬ 
ing  it  over  again  as  the  cow  does  in  the  cud,  and  fo  it  goes  firft  down  into 
the  cow’s  ftomach  more  grofs,  and  with  lefs  of  the  falival  juice  to  correct  it 
than  that  which  the  horfe  fwallows  down  has. 

Another  farmer  of  my  acquaintance  in  Wiltlhire  had  two  beafts  died  with 
the  rife  of  grafs,  by  putting  them  into  the  aftermafs  of  his  mead,  which  was 
very  lufcious,  it  having  had  a  mighty  quick  growth,  occafioned  by  warm 
rain  ;  and  his  cattle  having  for  fome  time  fared  hard,  they  eat  fo  greedily 
on  their  being  firft  put  into  the  aftermafs,  that  they  quite  choaked  up  their 
firft  ftomach,  called  the  fardingbag  j  for,  upon  opening  the  cows,  that  fto¬ 
mach  was  found  full  of  raw  indigefted  grafs, 

c  Mr.  Bachelour  of  Alhmonfworth,  and  farmer  Crapp,  and  farmer  Biggs 
difcourfing  upon  broad-clover,  farmer  Biggs  faid,  by  mixing  it  with  hop- 
clover,  he  had  never  loft  a  cow  in  his  life  ;  and  fo  faid  farmer  Crapp.  4- 

§.  14.  The  fummer,  anno  1 717,  being  fhowery,  the  hop-clover  came  On  feeding 
up  thicker  than  ever  I  knew  it,  and  grew  to  that  height  among  the  barley,  “enJ^r> 
as,  at  harveft,  to  flower ;  and  we  were  forced  to  turn  the  barley-fwarths, 
on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  hop-clover  that  we  unavoidably  cut  off* 
by  the  fcythe  with  the  barley. — -I  hoped  therefore,  that  fo  great  a  bite  of 
hop-clover,  as  my  fatting-oxen  might  have  after  harveft,  would  bring  them 
forward,  they  being  well  advanced  in  flefh  before  ;  and  the  hop-clover  being 
fweet,  I  had  great  expectations  from  it ;  but  for  a  fortnight  I  could  only 
keep  my  oxen  to  hold  their  fleih,  and  then  for  another  fortnight  I  found 
they  loft  flefh,  though  the  bite  of  the  clover  did  not  fo  abate,  but  that 
it  feemed  thick  enough  to  lupport  them  ;  my  working  oxen  alio  filled 

them- 
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themfelves  very  well  for  near  a  fortnight ;  but  when  the  head  of  the 
hop-clover  was  taken  off,  they  fell  off  their  flefh.— My  ox-hind  faid, 
the  cattle  were  forced  to  pull  up  fo  much  of  the  barley-1  cubbe  with  the 
o-rafs,  that  it  greatly  abated  the  goodnefs  of  it.  From  hence  for  the  future  I 
may  learn  experience,  and  know  how  far  I  may  depend  on  fuch  hop-clover 

for  fatting  my  working  oxen.  ,  „  ,  r  ,  ,  , 

Cows,  fheep,  and  all  forts  of  cattle,  will  choofe  rather  to  feed  on  broad- 

clover,  if  it  be  kept  down  pretty  clofe,  than  on  hop-clover,  when  it  has 
once  run  into  flower  ;  for  of  the  two  the  hop-clover  is  the  bitterei.  . 

Whatgrafs  §.  i  c.  My  ground  will  almoft  fat  cattle  in  fpring,  when  the  lap  is  flufh  ■ 
bed  to  fat  cat- but  jt  mult  be  the  aftermafs  of  good  ground  only,  when  Septembei  and 
tk  in  Septem-Q^ober  comes,  that  will  fupport  a  bullock,  and  carry  him  on  when  near 
£  fat:  the  poverty  of  grafs  at  that  time  may  be  feen  by  it’s  dying  away,  or 

lofing  it’s  colour :  then  iuch  grals  is  loft  on  a  bullock. 

,  _  k  j6.  Mr.  Bifly  (my  tenant  in  Wilts)  a  very  experienced  grazier,  was 

rowet,  &c.  telling  me,  how  much  a  bealt  would  thrive  with  his  winter-ftraw,  in  ca.c 
he  had  the  liberty  of  going  abroad,  and,  befldes  his  ftraw,  picking  up  fome 
winter-rowet,  which  would  give  him  a  better  ftomach  to  his  ftraw.  I  re¬ 
plied,— I  found  that  by  experience  j  but  our  hill-country-meads  contained 
fo  few  acres,  they  would  not  afford  much  winter-rowet  ;  but,  faid  I,  though 
rowet,  which  is  of  a  deadifh  nature,  and  afforded  the  cattle  little  better  than  a 
change  only,  made  the  ftraw  more  grateful,  yet  I  obferved,  by  giving  them 
with  their  fodder  a  tafte  of  the  firft  fpring-grafs,  which  was  lufcious  and 
gnafli,  nothing  would  fooner  wean  them  from,  and  take  them  more  off  their 
ftomachs,  not  only  to  ftraw,  but  to  the  beft  hay  alfo  ;  and  therefore  I  care¬ 
fully  kept  them  from  fuch  grafs. - Fie  replied,  it  was,  generally  fpeaking, 

very  true  ;  but  yet  that  their  fpring-grafs  beafts  would  (before  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  grafs  was  fufiicient  for  a  maintenance  wholly  thereon)  eat  heaitily  of 
ftraw  or  hay,  early  in  the  morning,  and  whilft  the  dew  was  on  the  grafs  j 
for  in  the  fpring  the  cattle  do  not  care  for  fuch  grafs  early  in  the  morning, 
nor  till  it  has  been  warmed  by  the  fun,  and  the  dew  taken  off  it ;  becaufe 
fuch  o-rafs  is  very  cold  by  the  wet  lying  on  it,  and  the  juices  are  then  as  yet 
unconcofted,  and  you  may  fee  the  bullocks,  at  fuch  time,  ftana  under  the 
hedges,  forbearing  to  feed'till  the  dew  is  off- All  this  feems  very  reafonable, 
whereas  on  the  contrary,  in  the  fummer-time,  when  the  crudities  of  the 
o-rafs  are  taken  off,  all  cattle  are  more  deftrous  of  feeding^  in  the  m^rn.ngs 
and  evenings,  while  the  dew  is  on  the  grals  ;  in  which  fenfe  only  Virgil  is  to 
be  underftood,  when  he  fays,— — “  Et  ros  in  tenera  pecoii  gratiflimus  herba. 
Oak-buds  &  j y.  f  lopt  feveral  pollard-oaks  this  fpring  (anno  1705)  whilft  in  bud, 

Pn;ion  to  and  let  the  loppings  lie,  in  order  to  be  faggotted  :  the  beafts  of  the  common 

C°WS‘  came  and  browfed  on  them,  and  the  oak-buds  killed  five  of  the  udder-cattle ; 

fee  therefore,  and  prevent  fuch  evil  for  the  future. 

Calves  Will  §.  18.  I  was  telling  my  ox-hind,  I  doubted  fome  weanling-calves  I 
not  eat  if  they  had  wanteq  vvater. — He  faid,  that  w'as  eafy  to  be  feen;  for,  if  they  iuf- 
want  water.  for  want  0f  water,  they  would  not  fill  themfelves,  though  there  was 

never 
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never  fo  much  grafs,  but  would  look  mighty  hollow  and  thin,  and  go  about 

bleating.  _  . 

a  Varro  advifes  to  water  cattle  twice  a  day  in  the  fummer  and  once  in  the 

winter. 

This  winter  (anno  1718)  I  was  fully  convinced  of  the  great  advantage  it 
was  to  cattle  to  have  water  at  command  in  their  foddering-yards,  fo  as  to  have  , 

recourfe  to  it  when  they  pleafed  j  for  the  cattle  in  my  cow-yard,  where  they 
have  no  water,  (but  when  they  are  drove  to  it,  and  that  but  once,  or  at  moil: 
twice  a  day,  and  fometimes  are  negledted,  cr  drove  unfeafonably)  were  in 
o-eneral  much  more  out  of  countenance,  and  leanei  than  foui  01  five  cows 
that  the  parfon  joifted  for  me,  and  which  fed  on  the  lame  ilraw,  it  being  the 
tythe  of  my  farm.— The  difference  lay  only  in  this,  that  his  cows  went  when 
they  would  to  the  pond  in  his  yard. — Gentlemen-farmeis,  having  lo  many 
irons  in  the  fire,  ought  to  depend  as  little  as  may  be  on  ieivants,  but  fhould 
provide  fuch  conveniences  as  may,  as  much  as  poffible,  anfwer  the  fame 
ends,  without  the  care  and  trouble  of  fervants. 

I  wintered  this  year  (1719)  twenty  two-years  yearlings  in  the  French- 
orafs,  where  they  had  alio  the  running  in  the  woods,  and  were  foddered  in 
the  ftraw-houfe,  and  thus  they  lived  very  lufty  till  March,  when,  the  rowet 
being  gone  in  the  field,  and  the  bud  beginning  to  fwell  in  the  coppice,  I  was 
forced  to  remove  them,  and  bring  them  wholly  to  ftraw ;  I  was  afraid  they 
would  have  been  much  pinched,  their  rowet  being  gone,  and  loling  their 
range,  and  being  confined  to  the  backlide  ;  and  for  three  or  four  days  they 
feemed  to  look  hollow  ;  but  then  they  filled  again,  and  did  very  well,  and  I 
do  not  a  little  impute  their  doing  fo  well  to  their  having  plenty  of  water  at 
command,  and  to  the  warmth  of  the  yard  :  I  note  this,  that  I  may  not  fear 
the  ccnfequence  in  fuch  another  year. 

§.  19.  Stalled-oxen,  if  tied  up  to  the  houfe,.  which  is  clofe,  have  been  Stalled^  ^ 
found  of  late  years  (fince  I7°5)  n°t  *°  hold  to  their  flomachs  io  well  as  when  tQ0  c^ofe  ^ 
one  fide  of  the  houfe  is  open,  like  a  penthoufe  j  becaufe,  when  an  ox  grows 
fat,  he  is  naturally  very  hot ;  therefore  it  is  belt  to  have  the  fides  of  the  fat- 
ting-houfes  open. — In  yoking-time,  whilfl  they  plough  them,  if  they  flip  a 
cord,  they  never  fight,  but  when  fatting,  it  is  likely  they  may. 

§.  20.  Farmer  Elford  of  Dorfetfhire  fays,  that  cattle,  which  are  ufed  to  ^ouf,nS 
be  houfed  on  nights  in  winter,  will  be  tender,  and  expert  it,  and  will  incatt" 
winter  fall  away  in  their  flefh  if  they  have  it  not :  therefore  he,  not  having 
the  conveniency  of  houfmg  them,  takes  care  not  to  buy  a  cow,  if  he  per¬ 
ceives  (lie  has  been  ufed  to  be  houfed.- — I  afked  him  how  he  could  peiceive 
that  by  a  cow  in  a  fair ;  he  faid,  very  eafily  ;  for  fuch  a  cow  would  have  the 
hair  of  her  fides  towards  her  tail  clung  with  dung  ;  which  they,  who  bring 
her  to  market,  cannot  get  off  without  great  difficulty ;  the  hair  will  fooner 
come  away  than  they  can  feparate  the  dung  from  it. 

§.'21.  Poor  cattle  may  be  kept  to  their  good  behaviour  by  flight  inclofures  5  reqUire 
but  by  experience  I  find,  that  cattle  well  kept,  and  high  in  proof,  mufl  have  urong  bounds. 

very 

*  Boves  aeflate  ad  aquani  apellendos  bis,  hycme  femel.  Var.  fol.  56. 
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A  clog  for 
cattle. 


foddering. 

very  ftrong  bounds,  elfe,  when  they  rife  in  cafe,  they  will  foon  break 
through,  efpecially  if  they  want  water,  or  take  a  diflike  to  their  palture. 

&.  22.  The  annexed  figure  reprefents  a  clog  to  hang  at  the  bottom  of  a 
yoke, or  fhackle,  to  prevent  a  beaft  from  leaping;  it  may  be  increafed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  bignefs  of  the  beaft. 

c  9  . 


a 


a 


c,  the  hole  through  which  the  fhackle  comes. — -b,  eighteen  inches. 

a  a,  three  foot  long. 

Of  bells  to  §.  23.  Being  to  fend  five  yearlings  to  the  coppices,  that  I  might  hear 
hang  on  cattle  whereabouts  they  were,  I  was  to  put  on  bells  ;  fo  I  bid  my  wood-man  get 
SoeTerned  withs  for  the  bells.  He  faid,  by  no  means  ;  for  a  with  would  be  apt  to  gall 
woods.  their  necks,  and  the  flies  would  blow  the  fore  places,  and,  befiaes  that, 

withs  would  be  apt  to  hang  in  the  bufhes ;  but  a  good  ftrong  whitleather 
collar  would  do  very  well ;  but,  faid  he,  an  iron  collar,  made  or  a  fmooth 
plate,  is  better,  and  will  not  gall,  and  the  bell  will  found  much  better  than 
either  with  a  with,  or  a  whitleather  collar ;  becaufe  the  iron  collar  holds  the 
bell  off  from  refting  on  their  breafts  ;  whereas,  with  the  other  collars,  the 
bell  lies  on  thfeir  breafts,  whereby  the  found  will  be  deadened. 

i 

foddering. 


Of  convenient 
partitions  in  a 
foddering- 
yard. 


Cattle,  if  once 
foddered,  will 
not  do  with¬ 
out  it. 


Cattle  grow 
Joul'y  on  bad 
hay. 


§.  i.T  N  the  foddering-yards  of  backfides,  or  other  out-houfes,  to  have  fe- 
veral  divifions,  over  and  above  what  is  conftantly  ufed,  has  great con- 
veniencies  in  it  ;  one  of  which  is,  that  in  them  you  may  difpofe  of  a  two- 
yearling  cow,  or  another  cow,  at  the  time  of  bulling  ;  not  only  to  keep  them 
from  a  bull,  but  from  the  other  beafts  alfo,  that  would  be  leaping  fuch  a  cow 
whereby  they  may  hurt  each  other,  &c.— Efpecially  cows  forward  with  calf 

will  be  apt  to  warp  by  leaping  a  bulling-cow. 

2.  The  open  winters  make  hay  the  deareft,  if  a  hard  froft  and  fnow  come 
at  the  forehand  of  them  ;  for  if  cattle  once  come  to  fodder,  they  miift  be  held 
to  it,  or  they  will  receive  great  damage. — In  wafhy  weather  all  the  hay  one 
can  give  to  cattle  will  not  make  them  thrive,  but  in  dry  frofty  weather  they  11 
thrive  with  their  meat. 

§.  3.  I  am  allured  by  a  farmer  of  Woodhay,  in  my  neighbourhood,  in  the 
vale  that  there  is  abundance  of  hay  there  fo  four  and  rufhy,  that  it  is  not  fo 
good  for  cattle  as  ftraw  in  a  good  year,  and  he  has  known  cattle  grow  loufy  on 

fuch  hay.  t  , 

I  was  telling  this  to  another  farmer,  and  he  faid,  it  was  true,  and  that  lucli 

fodder  ought  to  be  given  to  cattle  but  a  little  at  a  time,  fo  as  not  to  cloy  them; 

3  for> 
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for,  if  they  fhould  be  once  cloyed  with  it,  they  would  darve  rather  than  feed 
on  it. 

§.  4.  Anno  1704,  I  let  my  cows  go  at  large  from  their  foddering-yard,  Cow^ufed  t° 
during  the  winter,  and  fo  on  till  April,  when  they  picked  up  fome  grafs ;  and  eaty  ftraw!^ 
thofe  that  had  calved  I  baited  with  hay :  the  confequence  of  which  was 
plainly  this,  that  by  Mid-April  my  cows  would  not  dand  to  eat  any  draw  at 
all,  but  were,  during  the  months  of  March  and  April,  fo  weaned  from  draw, 
by  baites  of  grafs  and  hay,  that  they  fell  off  from  their  draw  quite,  and  grew 
much  leaner,  and  worfe  in  flefh  than  they  had  been,  and  apparently  worfe  than 
the  farmer’s  cows,  which  were,  after  the  winter  months,  wholly  pent  up  to 
their  draw,  and  to  the  pond. 

§.  All  forts  of  cattle  that  chew  the  cud,  as  dieep,  cows,  &c.  care  not  to  Caul^that^ 
graze  after  each  other,  nor  to  eat  one  another’s  leavings  in  the  foddering-yards  ;  like  not  t0  eat 
but  cattle  that  do  not  chew  the  cud  will  eat  after  thofe  that  do,  and  vice  verfa.  after  one  ano- 

§.  6.  aPliny  tells  us,  where  hay  was  fcarce  it  was  ufual  to  feed  their  cattle 
with  chaff  and  barley-draw.  Of  chaff,  fays  he,  that  is  the  bed  fort,  which 
is  the  thinned  and  fmalled,  and  neared  to  dud ;  the  bed  therefore  is  from 
millet,  the  next  from  barley,  and  the  word  from  wheat,  except  it  be  for  hard 
labouring  beads.  c  ^  ^ 

§.  7.  On  found  experience  I  am  convinced,  that  in  our  hill-country  wenoatbee““t 
ought  not  to  have  any  dependance  on  fending  our  cattle  out  of  the  foddering-  from  the  fod- 
yard  to  grafs  before  the  middle  of  May,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  be  provided 
with  winter-fodder  for  cows  accordingly;  for  this  year  (1720)  there  was  a  country,  till 
very  wet  fpring,  and  it  continued  fo  throughout  March,  April,  and  May,  and  the  middle  of 
yet  the  natural  padure-grounds  did  not  afford  a  bite  for  the  great  cattle  till  the  May* 
middle  of  May ;  indeed  the  hop-clover  might  be  fit  to  fupport  them  a  fort¬ 
night  fooner ;  but  it  is  a  hard  matter,  tho’  one  diould  have  a  good  dock  of 
that  grafs,  to  get  the  fhepherd’s  leave  to  hayn  it  from  the  fheep  for  that  end, 
he  dands  fo  much  in  need  of  the  hop-clover  grafs  for  his  fheep  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  May. 

§.  8.  At  the  beginning  of  winter,  fuppofe  the  latter  end  of  October,  and  a  To  fodder 
good  part  of  November,  while  cattle  dill  continue  out  in  the  field  at  grafs,  it  is  momirms”1  ^ 
very  neceffary  to  fodder  them  early  in  the  morning,  while  the  hoar-frod  hangs 
on  the  grafs,  which  they  will  not  eat  kindly  of  till  the  fun  has  warmed  it. 

§.  9.  The  dradling  racks  are  bed  for  foddering,  if  made  drong  enough,  i.  e.  Of  racks, 
fo  as  not  to  be  overturned ;  for  thefe  racks  may  be  lifted  up  as  the  dung  mixen 
rifes,  which  thofe  fixed  in  the  ground  cannot  be. 

§.  10.  It  is  a  practice  in  many  places,  efpecially  in  the  vale,  to  tie  their  cowr-  Cnbs  b^  'er^ 
beads  up  to  a  rack  to  fodder  ;  but  if  one  rightly  reflects  on  the  places  where  it  the^hiH- "  * 
is  done,  we  Orall  find  it  only  ufed  where  the  fodder  is  good,  being  either  hay,  country, 
or  very  good  draw ;  but  in  the  hill-country  of  Hampfhire,  where  the  cattle 

a  Ubi  foeni  inopia  eft,  ftramento  paleam  qmerunt,  hordei  ftipulam  bubus  gratiffimam  fervant : — 

Palea  (chaff)  plures  gentium  pro  foeno  utuntur;  melior  ea  quae  tenuior,  minutiorque  et  pulveri  pro¬ 
prior,  ideo  optima  e  milio,  proxima  ex  hordeo,  peffima  ex  tritico,  praeterquam  jumentis  opere  labo- 
rantibus.  Plin.  lib.  1 8.  c.  30. 
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Pvath-Tipe 
ftraw  not  fo 
good  fodder 
as  iate-ripe. 


Cattle  prefer 
ft  raw  that  is 
juft  thteflied. 


'Sho'-t  draw 
preferred  to 
long. 


have  ftraw-fodder  only,  and  that  not  fo  good  as  the  ftraw  in  the  vale,  the 
cuftom  is  to  fodder  their  cows  in  racks,  or  cribs,  in  the  open  yard,  which  they 
think  better  than  tying  their  cattle  up  to  racks  in  houfes;  for  tho’  in  cold 
and  rainy  weather  the  houfes  may  keep  their  loins  dry,  yet  in  countries 
where  the  fodder  is  coarfe,  efpecially  after  wet  and  backward  harvefts,  when 
the  fpirit  of  the  ftraw  is  walked  out  by  the  rain,  the  giving  cattle  ftraw  from 
racks,  from  whence  they  cannot  pick  and  choofe,  as  from  cribs  they  may,  is 
judged  to  tend  to  the  impoverifhing  the  cattle,  whereas  in  cribs  they  can  pick 
the  fweet  from  the  coarfe. 

Afking  a  great  grazier  in  Somerfetfhire,  in  what  method  he  fed  his  fatting- 
beafts,  he  told  me,  he  thought  it  was  bed  for  them  to  reach  up  to  a  rack.— 
I  faid,  I  thought  not,  becaufe  reaching  and  hawling  might  give  frequent 
qualms  to  the  ftomach  of  a  fatting- bead,  efpecially  when  near  fat. — He  re¬ 
plied,  he  did  not  know  but  it  might ;  yet  if  you  give  them  their  meat  from 
under  them,  they  will  blow  upon  it,  and  fpoil  half  of  it;  fo  that,  if  their 
meat  be  given  them  from  under  them,  it  ought  to  be  given  to  them  fo  little 
at  a  time,  that  their  breath  may  not  taint  it. 

§.  1 1.  My  fhepherd  affures  me,  that  my  fheep,  and  other  cattle  will  not  eat 
my  fpring-vetches  made  into  winter-fodder  fo  well  as  they  will  the  winter- 
vetches,  the  halm  of  the  latter  having,  he  fays,  more  ftrength  and  fpirit  in  it 
than  that  of  the  former,  the  halm  of  which  is  loofe  and  woolly. — This  feems 
very  reafonable  to  me,  for  the  halm  of  fpring-vetches,  and  the  ftraw  of  rath- 
ripe  corn  of  all  kinds  run  in  a  parallel,  as  white,  and  black  oat- ftraw,  rath-ripe;, 
and  late- ripe  barley- ftraw,  and  I  believe  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  rath-ripe  peas- 
ftraw,  and  great  partridge  peas-ltraw. 

Several  farmers  in  my  neighbourhood  have  affirmed  to  me,  that  the  ftraw  of 
the  Patney  barley,  otherwife  the  rath- ripe  barley,  was  hollcwer,  and  not  fo 
good  fodder  as  the  other  ;  but  farmer  Farthing  of  the  Ille  of  Wight  affiures  me, 
that  his  cattle  eat  his  white  oat-ftraw  better  than  his  black ;  and  Mr.  Smith 
ofBiffiop-Canons  tells  me,  that  his  cattle  eat  rath-ripe  barley-draw  better  than 
late-ripe  ;  fo  that  it  feems,  the  ftraw  of  thofe  countries  runs  finer  than  ours, 
their  laud  better  agreeing  with  the  grain. 

§.  12.  There  is  a  manifeft  difference  in  cattle’s  eating  their  fodder,  when 
frefh  threfhed,  and  when  it  has  been  threihed  two  or  three  days,  efpecially 
if  the  ftraw  be  but  indifferent,  and  coarfe  fodder.— I  have  been  often  fen- 
fible  of  this,  but  more  particularly  this  year  (1719)  in  foddering  with  peas- 
halm,  when  the  cattle  eat  it  very  well  all  the  week-days,  while  it  was  given 
to  them  as  faft  as  it  was  threfhed,  but  forne,  that  had  lain  all  Sunday  on  the 
door,  they  eat  but  indifferently  on  Monday  ;  and  the  more  fo,  becaufe  a  dry 
cold  wind  had  blown  on  it  through  the  crevices  of  the  barn-door.— This  alfo 
the  man,  who  threfhed  the  peas  and  gave  the  ftraw  to  the  cattle,  faid  was 
manifeft  to  him. 

§.  13.  It  is  faid,  the  longer  the  halm  of  the  corn  is  the  worfe  it  is  for  fod¬ 
der  ;  the  fhorteft  ftraw  makes  always  the  beft  fodder. 
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S.  ri.I  afked  farmer  William  Sartain  of  Broughton,  Wilts,  his  opinion  of  oat-  Oat.ftrawbad 
.  Jr  “  .  .  .  P  ,  |  r  fodder,  and 

ftraw  to  fodder  cattle  with.  His  opinion  was,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  given  tie-  why# 
quently  to  cattle  for  fodder,  but  only  a  little  now  and  then,  by  way  of  change  ; 
for,  he  apprehended,  there  was  a  roughnefs  or  harfhnefs  in  that  ftraw,  which 
made  the  gums  of  beafts,  or  the  roofs  of  their  mouths  fore,  and  faid  it  was 
the  opinion  of  many  that  it  fet  their  teeth  on-edge.— But  whatever  was  the 
caufe,  or  howfoever  they  were  affedted,  certain  it  was,  that  after  cattle  had 
been  held  to  oat-ftraw  a  while  they  went  off  their  ftomachs,  nor  would  they 
heartily  fall  to  other  ftraw,  nor  even  to  hay,  after  it. — Another  farmer  after¬ 
wards  in  difcourfe  affirmed  it  was  difagreeable  to  cattle,  and  ought  not  to  be 
given  to  them  too  often,  nor  too  much  at  a  time,  and  he  thought  that  it’s 
toughnefs  might  loofen  their  teeth  by  the  ftrength  they  were  forced  to  ufe  to 
chew  it,  and  fo  it  made  them  unfit  to  mafticate  other  meat  for  fome  time 
afterwards. 

§.  15.  Farmer  Biggs  and  farmer  Crapp  vifiting  me,  the  former  faid,  he  Farley- few 
doubted  his  fodder  would  fall  fhort,  becaufe  he  had  fowed  fo  much  of  his 
barley  on  one  earth,  and  his  ftraw  was  much  the  worfe  for  it. — Neither  bad  louder, 
farmer  Crapp  nor  I  could  well  apprehend  that :  but  faid  he,  the  man  who 
threfhed  for  me,  told  me,  that  he  had  obferved  it  to  be  fo. — I  afterwards 
afked  feveral  farmers  and  threfhers  concerning  it,  each  apart :  they  feemed  to 
be  at  a  lofs  how  it  fhould  be,— but  at  laft  I  found  one,  who  readily  replied,  he 
had  often  heard  it  accounted  fo,  and  that  the  ftraw  of  fuch  barley  was  much 
deader  than  that  of  barley  fowed  on  two  earths,  and  that  it  would  ftarve  cattle, 
if  held  long  to  it. — I  can  conceive  no  reafon  for  it,  except  it  is  becaufe  barley 
fowed  on  one  earth  is  generally  fowed  on  poor,  light,  or  white  land,— -and  fo 
the  ftraw  cannot  be  fed  with  fo  much  fap  and  juice  as  otherwife  it  might  be, 
and  therefore  may  be  drier  at  harveft  than  the  ftraw  of  corn  fown  on  richer 
land,  and  which  in  it’s  own  nature  may  require  two  earths. — An  old  labourer 
of  mine  agreed  with  Biggs’s  threfher,  and  faid,  he  could  tell  one-earth  barley 
from  that  fowed  on  two  earths  by  mowing  it  but  I  could  not  learn  how. 

§.  16.  Mr.  Smith  of  Wilts  affures  me,  that,  amongft  them,  they  give  not  Peas-halm  for 
barley-ftraw  to  their  horfes,  but  peas-ftraw,  if  it  be  any  wife  well  houfed,  and fodder* 
that  they  always  look  on  the  great  partridge  peas-ftraw  to  be  better  fodder 
(csteris  paribus)  than  the  fmall  partridge  peas-ftraw.  This  I  mention  here, 
becaufe  I  have  above  noted,  that  rath-ripe  ftraw  of  all  kinds  is  worfe  fodder 
than  late-ripe  ftraw  is. — Mr.  Smith  alfo  fays,  if  their  beans  are  well  houfed, 
they  give  their  horfes  bean-ftraw,  and  they  eat  it  very  well. 

When  peas-halm  has  fallen  all  along  on  the  ground,  and  laid  for  fome  time, 
as  it  may  fometimes  do,  till  the  grafs  ffiall  grow  through  it,  fuch  peas-halm 
is  not  fit  for  fodder,  the  leaves  being  in  a  manner  rotted  off,  and  the  halm  is 
only  fit  for  dung. 

§.  17.  If  thirties  are  cut  young,  when  they  are  withered  the  cattle  will  lick 
them  up,  though,  whilft  they  are  green  and  growing,  they  will  not  touch  L  ,'A'  J' 
them. 
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Elm -leaves  S.  ig.  Elm-leaves  gathered  green,  and  differed  to  dry  in  the  fan  upon  the 
good  fodder.  brancheSj  the  fpray  being  dripped  off  in  Auguft,  will  prove  a  great  relief  to 
cattle  in  winter,  or  in  icorching  fummers,  when  hay  and  fodder  is  dear  ;  the 
cattle  will  eat  it  before  oats,  and  thrive  exceedingly  with  it  ;  but  you  ought 
to  lay  thefe  boughs  in  lome  dry  place,  to  prevent  their  mulling.— In  fome  parts 
of  Hereford  (hire  they  gather  elm-leaves  in  facks  for  their  fwine  and  other 
cattle  :  but  fome  fay,  they  are  ill  for  bees,  in  that  they  furfeit  of  the  blooming 
feeds,  which  make  them  obnoxious  to  the  lark,  and  that  therefore  they  do 
not  thrive  in  elm-countries.  J.  Mortimer,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  fo.  333* 

More  profita-  &.  19.  In  winter  an  ox  will  pay  better  for  his  hay,  and  thrive  fader  than  a 
bie  to  winter  heifer,  though  her  calf  fhould  be  young  within  her  ; — therefore  ’tis  more  pro- 
ST  fi table*  to  winter  oxen  than  heifers. 
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Grafr  tho.  k  i ,  r-jp  H  O'  grafs  of  a  middling  goodnefs  may  raife  a  bead  to  be  half 
plenty  Of  it,  J[  fat,  yet  fuch  grafs,  tho’  the  bite  be  never  fo  deep,  may  not  be 

from  poor  able  thoroughly  to  fatten  him,  but  he  will  ftick  there,  or  mend  but  very 
little  s  for  tho’  a  lean  bead  will  feed  greedily  till  he  is  half  fat,  yet  after- 
wards  he  will  grow  nice,  and  require  to  be  tempted  with  fweeter  meats  j 
otherwife  he  will  not  feed  beyond  hunger  :  therefore  perfons  ought  to  con- 
fider  their  land,  and  have  a  care  how  they  refolve  on  fatting  of  cattle,  be- 
caule  they  think  they  have  plenty  of  grafs  and  a  good  bite.  Nor  does  it 
follow,  becaufe  French-grafs,  hop- clover,  or  rye-grafs  will  fat,  that  there¬ 
fore  fuch  graffes,  when  they  grow  on  poor  ground,  will  do  the  fame,  tho’ 
the  cattle  may  have  a  full  bite  ;  therefore  fuch  ground  ought  to  be  applied 
to  the  breeding  of  cattle. 

Of  fitting  §.  2.  Dr.  Sloan  fays,  fob  84.— The  true  way  of  fatting  cattle,  as  I  was 
cattle  in  Ja-  informed  by  the  graziers  of  Jamaica,  is  by  bleeding  them  in  the  jugular  vein, 
Hiaica-  (which  will  dop  of  itfelf )  and  then  purging  them  with  aloes,  or  fempervive- 
leaves  cleared  of  their  outward  fkms.— — Much  the  lame  method  is  often  uled 
by  fome  graziers  in  the  north,  efpecially  if  their  grounds  raife  a  bullock  very 
fad,  as  I  luppofe  the  land  in  Jamaica  may  do.  Dr.  Sloan  fays,  the  lels  nou- 
ridiment  the  grafs  affords  the  bigger  the  paunches  of  the  beads  that  feed  on 
it;  fo  that  the  bellies  of  cattle,  in  dry  times,  in  hot  countries,  are  as  big  as 
if  they  were  with  young.- — It  would  be  the  fame  with  all  forts  of  cattle  in 
England  alfo,  if  you  darved  them. 

fTfeuinga  §.  3.  I  was  faying  to  Mr.  Bachelour  of  Aflimonfworth,  that  I  approved  of 
young  bull,  cutting  a  young  bull  before  his  being  put  to  fatting  ;  he  feemed  to  wonder  at 
it,  and  faid,  that  he,  and  all  the  neighbourhood  ufed  to  fat  a  young  bull 
without  gelding  him,  and  they  luppofed,  except  he  was  not  fatted  till  the 
next  year^  he  would  fat  the  better  for  it,  and  he  was  fure  it  was  fo  of  a  ram, 

and  to  keep  him  till  the  year  after  would  not  pay  charges. 

x  §..4.  In 
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S,  a.  In  fatting  a  bullock  in  Hampfhire  in  the  winter  they  ufc,  by  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  Odober,  when  the  goodnefs  of  the  grafs  is  gone,  whereby  he 
became  half  fat,  to  give  him  hay,  and  then  to  finilh  him  with  corn  and 
hulls:  but  they  ought  to  be  wheat-hulls  ;  thofe  are  much  the  bed  j  and  it 
is  much  better  to  give  him  threlhed  corn  than  oats  in  the  draw ;  for  of  them 

he  will  make  great  wade.  , 

There  is  nothing  cheaper,  to  raife  a  fatting-bullock  with,  than  ground- 

barley  mixed  with  chaff.  ..  .  T 

R  r.  A  Wiltfhire  grazier  fliewed  me  a  three-year-old  bull  in  January 

1608,  which  he  had  gelt  a  fortnight  before  Michaelmafs,  and  had l  then  in 
fatting,  along  with  a  heifer;  for,  he  faid,  they  would  fat  more  kindly  toge- 
ther,  and  it  would  very  much  improve  their  meat.  His  way  \.as,^to  tUive 
the  new-made  ox  and  the  heifer  to  houfe  on  nights,  ana  there  give  iem 
their  fupper,  and  in  the  morning  their  breakfaft,  and  then  let  them  out  to 
fodder  with  the  milch-cattle  ;  for  keeping  them  warm  m  the  cold  nights  did 

much  favour  their  fatting.  .  ,  -  r  ,  ,, 

&  6.  About  the  beginning  of  November,  when  it  may  be  iuppoled  the 

graziers  have  difpofed  of  many  of  their  high-fat  oxen,  and  the  plough-man 
has  fowed  his  crop  of  wheat,  and  cads  od  oxen,  then  will  the  markets  be 
open  for  lean  oxen,  which  the  graziers  buy  to  eat  up  the  •  oughts,  and 
rowety  grafs  the  high-fat  oxen  had  left ;  and  then  with  draw  or  hay  1  icy 
keep  them  in  a  thriving  condition  till  fpring,  when  they  begin  to  fat  them  j 
but  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  middle  of  December  is  the  chie 

time  of  felling  them.  ,  .  . 

§.  7.  A  dalled  ox  in  the  winter,  if  he  be  kept  to  hay  only,  will  eat  at 

lead  a  load  every  two  months.  r  , 

k  8  I  afked  Mr.  Bifly  how  long  an  ox  would  take  to  be  tat ;  he  laid,  a 

good  ox  mud  be  in  good  cafe  at  May-day,  when  he  is  put  to  grafs  to  be  fat¬ 
ted,  if  he  is  defigned  to  be  got  fat  by  Allhallo w-tide,  which  is  about  lix 
weeks  before  Chridmafs ;  nor  will  he  be  fat  then  without  fome  hay  -  but  it 
any  grazier  thould  order  his  grazing  fo,  as  not  to  get  his  oxen  fat  by  that 
time,  but  mud  be  haying  all  the  winter,— unlefs  beef  be  at  three-pence  half¬ 
penny  or  four-pence  per  pound,  he  can  get  nothing  by  it,— I  afked  him  how 
then  it  came  to  pafs  that  we  had  any  ox-beef  in  the  markets  at  the  latter  end 
of  winter;  he  faid,  fome  people  were  no  wifer ;  but  there  were  often  beads 
put  to  fatting,  that  would  not  be  fat  fo  foon  as  others,  and  fome  people 
over-band  their  markets  by  felting  themfelves  a  price,  under  which  they  will, 
not  fell,  hoping  beef  will  be  dearer,  and  at  lad  are  forced  to  fed;  then  there 
are  cows  that  come  in  with-calf  unfeafonably,  and  they  niui  L;e  5  D' 

it  when  it  will.  ,  ,  .  . 

L  o.  Farmer  Lavington  of  Wiltflike  fays,  that  a.  heifeiv  that  has  never 

been  bulled,  will  not  take  fatting  fo  v/ell  as  if  die  had ;  but  if  (he  has  had  a 
calf,  or  has  warped,  (lie  will  fat  very  well,  though  not  bulled, .  when  ihe 
was  turned  to  fatting.— But  Mr.  Clerk  of  Leiceberfhke  fays,  it  is-  not  laic, 
to  trud  tq  her  fatting  without  having,  her  bulled., 

I*  I  0  -  1 
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IIow  foon  a  §.  io.  I  afked  Mr.  Clerk  how  Toon  a  calf  would  make  beef;  he  faid,  a 
cdUviUmukc  covv_ca}f  W0U1J  make  very  pretty  beef  at  three  years  old,  but,  if  killed  loon- 
er,  they  called  it  bevifs  ;  nor  would  an  heifer  prove  in  fat  till  that  time,  not 
being  pad  growing;  for  which  reafon  deers  will  not  be  beef  till  four  or  five 
year  old,  becaufe  they  will  be  fo  long  growing ;  therefore  it  is  only  profit¬ 
able  for  thole  countries  to  fat  deers  that  plough  them. 

Thefoonera  §.  ii.  I  had  an  old  black  cow  brought  a  calf  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
uTbuTth°-  ^ie  cow  being  high  in  cafe  :  the  quedion  was,  whether  I  drould  keep  her 
fooner  her "  over  the  winter,  for  fake  of  her  winterVmilk,  die  having  calved  late  in  fum- 
railk  dries—  mefj  or  Hiould  make  the  bed  I  could  of  fatting  her,  fhe  being  well  in  cafe. 
bSted.  C°  So  I  afked  the  farmer’s  wife,  if  fuch  a  cow,  being  old,  would  give  milk  all 
the  winter  ;  die  replied,  according  as  fhe  diould  take  bull ;  the  fooner  die 
took  bull  fo  much  fooner  her  milk  would  dry  up  — Now  fhe,  being  high  in 
cafe,  would  foon  take  bull  ;  fo  I  looked  on  myfelf  as  anfwered. 

§.  12.  An  old  cow,  or  an  old  dieep,  will  not  fat  near  fo  well  with  hay  as 
with  grafs. 

Ground  oats  Mr.  Clerk  of  Leicederfhire  faid,  he  commonly  gave  a  bull,  or  an  old  bead, 
or  barley  to  when  they  were  got  pretty  well  in  fiefh,  (if  corn  was  cheap)  ground-oats 
beaft1  °  d  and  ground-barley  ;  he  faid,  it  would  improve  them  much  ;  he  gave  it  them 

dry,  and  it  would  make  them  drink  abundantly. 

Malt-tailings  Mr.  Putchin,  and  Mr.  Olderfhaw  of  the  fame  county  allured  me,  they 
or  duft.  knew  of  nothing  fo  good  to  plim  a  horfe,  or  an  old  cow,  as  the  tails  of  the 
malt,  or  the  larger  malt-dud;  the  proportion  was,  to  boil  two  quarts  of 
malt-tails  in  fix  or  eight  quarts  of  water,  and  to  give  it  two  or  three  times 
a  day: — it  would,  they  faid,  fat  an  old  cow  in  fix  weeks  time,  fo  that  die 
would  feel  very  well  to  the  butcher,  but  then,  faid  they,  die  would  deceive 
him  ;  for  it  cannot  be  expedted  that  fiedi  blown  up  fo  foon  diould  carry  any 
quantity  of  tallow  withinfide. 

What  ground  §  13.  Falling  into  company  with  an  ancient  butcher,  I  afked  him,  what 
belt  to  make  a  ground  he  judged  bed  for  giving  tallow  to  a  bead.  He  faid,  old  grafs-grcund, 

beail  tallow.  .£ though  lying  high  and  dry,  would  do  very  well  till  towards  Midfum- 

mer,  but  it  would  then  fall  off,  at  which  time  the  lower  and  moider  pas¬ 
tures  would  tallow  much  better  :  he  faid,  fuch  padures  were  good  for  tal¬ 
lowing  all  the  year  round. 

T urnips  not  §.  14.  It  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  turnips  do  not  fat  cattle  well 
S°nfat/at  after  Chridmafs ;  they  grow  hollow  and  dicky  ;  but  they  will  do  very  well 

Chriftmafi.  for  folding  fheep. 

Brond-clover  §•  1 5  A  butcher  came  to  buy  an  old  cow  of  me;  fhe  was  near  fat: 
not  fit  to  fat  it  was  October  the  13th,  anno  1702;  he  faid,  if  he  bought  her,  he  would 
o'iobef^  keeP  *ler  t511  chridmafs  in  aftermafs-grafs,  for  my  broad-clover  would  raife 
Me ulow-af-  her  no  higher. — 1  faid,  I  thought  fo  too;  for  the  broad-clover  leaf,  being 

termafi  belt.  fQ  very  broad,  held  a  dew  on  it,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  all  day  long,  where¬ 

by  the  cattle  fed  half  on  water ;  befides,  the  juice  of  that  grafs  was  too  watery 
at  this  leafon  ;  but  the  meadow-aftermafs  is  foon  rid  of  the  dew,  within 
three  hours  of  the  morning,  and  does  not  hold  it  like  broad-clover. — This  I 

learned 
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learned  by  having  occadon  to  carry  Tome  aftermafs  broad-clover  hay  to  dry, 
and  to  fpread  it  abroad,  which  I  found  was  to  no  purpofe  on  a  broad-clover 
ground  ;  and  yet  I  did  it  with  good  fuccefs  on  the  rye-grafs,  though  of  a 
deeper  bite  than  the  broad-clover.  — A  farmer  of  my  neighbourhood  coming 
afterwards,  afked  the  above  butcher’s  father,  whether  it  was  bed;  to  fat  a 
cow  in  broad-clover  or  meadow-erfhe  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  old 
man  faid,  the  meadow-aftermafs  was  abundantly  the  better,  and  gave  my 
reafon  for  it,  without  knowing  what  had  paded  between  his  fon  and  me. 

§.  16.  Farmer  Sartain  faid,  he  had  experienced,  that  hop-clover  and  j^^/dover 
broad-clover  hay  would  not  prove  a  bullock  in  fatting  ; — But  quaere,  whether  hay  not  good 
this  may  not  only  hold  good  in  the  great  oxen  of  Wiltfhire. — Surely  fmall  ^ 
beads,  fuch  as  are  in  our  hill-country,  may  do  very  well  with  thofe  forts  of  hay.  Grafils,  §.iS. 

§.  17.  I  afked  Mr.  Bifly  what  aftermafs  would  raife  a  bead  in  autumn  foas  Meadow-af- 
to  finifh  him  ;  he  faid,  in  the  fpring  almod  any  ground  will  raife  a  bullock,  £e;jja^b 
the  fap  being  then  Audi ;  but  it  mud  be  the  aftermafs  of  good  ground  only, 
when  September  and  October  come,  that  will  hold  a  bullock,  and  carry  him 
on  when  near  fat ;  for  though,  by  hayning  up  a  ground  early,  after  mowing 
or  fummer-feeding,  there  may  feem  to  be  a  great  bite  of  grafs  in  it,  yet,  if 
fuch  ground,  by  reafon  of  it’s  poverty,  Oiould  fall  off  of  it’s  drength  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October,  which  may  be  feen  by  the  dying  away,  or  the  fading  colour 
of  the  grafs,  it  is  lod  on  fuch  a  bullock. 

If  one  has  natural  aftermafs-grafs  able  to  keep  up  a  bullock  from  Septem¬ 
ber  to  Chridmafs,  it  will  pay  for  keeping  an  almod  fat  bullock  or  cow,  if  die 
be  not  too  forward  with  calf  5  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  there  is  but  a  fmall 
part  of  England  that  have  natural  aftermals  at  that  time  of  the  year,  fit  to  fat 
with,  in  proportion  to  the  fummer-clover  every  one  has  fit  for  that  purpofe  ; 
beddes  ox-beef  is  not  then  come  in,  and  cows  are  generally  too  forward  with 
calf. 


§.  18.  I  afked  Mr.  Biffy  if  French-grafs  hay  was  lit  to  fat  a  bullock  with  ;  Of  French - 
he  faid,  the  Somerfetfhire  graziers  going  to  London  had  often  adured  him,  fa^buTlock. 
that,  if  French-grafs  was  cut  early  in  dower,  it  would  fat  cattle  very  well  till 
towards  fpring,  but  then  it  grew  too  dry. 

§.  19.  By  difcourdng  with  Mr.  Bidy  about  winter-fatting  I  find  by  his  ex-  What  quan- 
perience,  and  the  neighbourhood’s,  who  have  kept  the  account,  and  weighed  ^'Vfaal 
the  hay,  that  a  good  heifer  put  up  to  winter-fatting  on  hay  would  eat  at  lead  heifer, 
two  hundred  weight  of  hay  per  week,  which  at  thirty  fhillings  per  ton,  or 
eighteen-pence  per  hundred  weight,  will  come  to  three  diillings  per  week, 
and  at  that  rate  her  fatting  for  twenty  weeks  will  cod  three  pounds,  and  in 
lefs  time  a  heifer,  that  is  not  very  forward  when  put  up  to  hay,  cannot  be 
fatted  ;  yet  at  this  rate,  if  beef  fells  well  in  the  fpring,  fome  advantage  may¬ 
be  had,  but  gain  cannot  be  depended  on  by  fuch  practice. — How  comes  it 
then,  faid  I,  to  pafs,  that  heifer-beef  is  fo  frequently  to  be  had  in  the  fpring? 

Becaufe,  faid  he,  we  graziers  have  fometimes  the  mifchance  to  have  a  heifer 
warp,  that  would  otherwife  have  been  beef  at  Chridmafs,  but  cading  her  calf 
put  her  a:  lead  ten  weeks  backward,  and,  to  make  the  bed  of  her,  we  mud 

keep 
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Allowance  of 
hay  to  a  fat 
bead  on  the 
road. 


Of  beads  that 
are  over¬ 
drove. 


Cattle  handle 
bell  when 

warm,  &c. 


Of  old  cow- 
beef. 


keep  her  on  to  fatting.  Sometimes  we  are  difappointed  by  a  heifer’s  or  a 
cow’s  calving  fooner  than  we  expebted,  perhaps  in  December  or  January,  and 
thence  fhe  would  go  dry  ;  fuch  we  mult  therefore  fat,  and,  being  fed  with 
hay,  die  makes  early  beef  in  the  fpring. 

§.  20.  Fourteen  pound  weight  of  hay  is  the  conftant  allowance  on  the  road, 
to  every  fat  beall  that  is  drove  to  London  ;  they  that  entertain  fat  cattle  fling 
fourteen  pound  of  hay  for  each  bealt  into  the  rack  in  the  evening,  when  they 
come  into  the  inn,  which  is  to  lerve  alfo  next  morning  for  their  breakfaft  ; 
fo  that  half  a  tod,  i.  e.  feven  pound  of  hay,  is  fuppofed  l'ufficient  for  a  fat  ox’s 
bait  at  night,  and  the  fame  in  the  morning. 

§.  21.  The  cattle,  that  in  hot  weather  come  to  London  in  droves,  are  many 
of  them  heart-broken,  and  fo  heated,  and  tired  off  their  lpirits,  that,  if  they 
were  not  killed,  they  would  die;  and  thofe  whole  feet  bear  not  the  journey 
well,  do  fo  watte  their  juices  through  the  fatigue,  that,  when  they  are  killed, 
they  will  not  fliffen.— The  reafon  is,  becaufe  they  have  fo  emptied  themfelves 
of  their  juices  that  their  joints  will  remain  loofe  and  flabby  ; — and  thus  we 
may  obferve,  the  plimming  of  meat  in  boiling  argues  the  youth  of  it,  i.  e.  it’s 
fulnefs  of  juice,  and  it’s  fhrinking  argues  the  contrary. 

§.  22.  Mr.  Clerk,  Sir  Ambrofe  Phillipps’s  tenant,  fays,  when  he  drives  cattle 
to  Smithfield,  if  he  has  a  chapman  that  is  eager,  as  loon  as  his  cattle  take 
up  their  Hand,  if  he  can,  he  will  deal  with  him  ;  for  cattle  handle  to  the  beft 
advantage  when  warm,  and  their  fat  when  heated  is  mellower,  and  fofter  than 
after  they  have  flood  to  cool. 

One  may  be  more  deceived  in  the  condition  of  a  fat  beafl  in  good  quick- 
fpringing  grafs  than  in  a  coarfe  paflure,  becaufe  the  fine  grafs  may  plim  him 
fafler  than  it  can  make  good  found  meat  of  his  fiefh. 

§.  23.  An  experienced  butcher  obfervedto  me,  that  a  young  beafl  would  eat 
well  when  half  fat,  but  an  old  cow,  and  but  half  fat,  was  not  eatable ;  for  the 
whole  body  of  fuch  a  cow  ought  to  be  filled  with  new  juices. 

Old  cow-beef  generally  comes  in  about  St.  Simon  and  Jude,  which  is  the 
latter  end  of  O&ober,  or  later  ;  for  old  cows  are  not  apt  to  take  bull  fo  foonas 


young  ones,  and  fo  do  not  make  the  earliefl  cow-beef. 

Old  cowstal-  §.  24.  The  butcher  killed  a  fat  cow  for  me,  of  four  years  old  ;  I  faw  her 
low  belt  on  opened,  and  fhe  proved  very  fat  withinfide,  and  very  fat  on  the  back. — He 
faid,  it  was  common  for  a  young  cow  to  be  fat  on  the  back,  but  very  rarely  to 
tallow  well  in  the  inflde  ;  but  old  cows  generally  tallowed  beft  withinfide,  but 
not  fo  well  on  the  back. 

Sign  of  a  §.  25.  If  a  cow  teeming  high  in  cafe  fhould  bring  forth  a  fmall  calf,  it  argues, 

covv^s  tallow-  t]u.  cow  thrives  in  tallow  ;  and  rf  a  good  cow,  middling  in  cafe,  produces  a  great 
’  calf,  there  cannot  at  that  time  be  any  foundation  for  tallow, 
old  cows  tal-  §.  26.  I  was  at  Gaufuns  in  Wiltshire  with  farmer  Pain  and  Mr.  Bifly : 
low  bell.  they  agreed  that  an  old  cow,  though  fire  would  not  weigh  fo  well  in  the 
quarters  as  a  young  one,  yet  fire  would  tallow  better. — But  farmer  Pain  faid, 
to  his  certain  knowledge,  an  old  ewe  would  not  do  fo  ;  what  tallqw  an  old  wea¬ 
ther  might  yield  he  knew  not.  — However  he  was  fure,  that  the  beft  mutton, 
°  a  ,  and 
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and  that  for  which  the  butcher  would  give  me  mod:,  was  a  fheep  of  two 
year,  or  two  year  and  a  half  old  ;  luch  mutton  would  fpend  and  weigh  bell:, 
i  objected,  that  fuch  fheep,  not  having  done  growing,  would  not  be  fat. 

He  faid,  he  never  found  it  fo  :  he  bade  me  look  at  the  ewes  with  their 
lambs,  that  he  then  had  with  him  ;  the  ewes  are  but  two  year  old,  and  I 
hope,  faid  he,  to  have  them  all  with  the  butcher  in  a  little  time. 

§.  27.  In  difcourfe  with  farmer  William  Sartain  of  Wiltshire  about  the 
choice  of  a  bullock  for  fatting,  and  when  his  bones  lay  well,  he  faid,  an  un-  p  °rJ  fatting.  ' 
derftanding  butcher  might  get  more  money  by  an  ugly  mifhapen  bullock 
than  one  whofe  bones  lay  well,  becaufe  thofe  bones  that  lie  ill,  carry  more 
fat  than  they  feem  to  do ;  therefore,  if  a  bullock  handles  well  in  the  places 
they  make  trial  of,  that  is  only  to  be  regarded. 

§.  28.  If  a  cow  carries  a  deep  navel,  or  her  navel  fprings  or  ftruts  forth  Sign  of  a 
when  fhe  is  fat,  it  is  a  very  good,  and  almoft  a  certain  fign  that  (he  will  die  ing  ^CJ  ovv ' 
well,  that  is,  that  fhe  is  full  of  tallow. 

If  an  ox  be  full  at  the  cod,  when  bought  lean,  or  fprings  and  ftruts  forth  Id.  of  an  ox. 
full  in  the  cod,  when  fat,  it  is  a  good  lign  that  he  will  tallow  well. 

§.29.  3  Varro,  Columella,  and  Palladius  are,  in  the  main,  pretty  well  ^”k*x^_aa_ 
agreed  in  the  characters  they  have  given  us  of  a  fine  ox,  which  are  as  follow —  n°0°ng°the  an- 
Symmetry  of  parts ;  ftout  found  limbs  j  a  body  large  and  fomewhat  long  dents, 
(clofe  and  fhort,  fays  Columella)  and  well  ribbed  j  horns  bending  a  little  in- 
ward  like  a  crefcent,  ftately,  ftrong,  and  in  colour  inclining  to  black  ;  a 
broad  curled  forehead  ;  large  black  eyes ;  great  hairy  ears  (or,  as  Markham 
tranflates  it,  rough  within)  ;  flat  cheeks  ;  fpreading  noflrils  j  fnub  nofe  ; 
blackifh  lips ;  neck  thick,  long,  and  mufcular,  with  vaft  dewlaps,  fwagging 
down  almofl:  to  the  knees ;  deep  brifket ;  buttocks  round  and  full ;  fides 
and  paunch  ftrutting  and  capacious  ;  a  ftrait  flat  back,  or  a  little  fwayed  ;  a 
tail  brufhing  his  heels,  the  lower  part  of  it  thick  with  hair,  and  a  little  friz¬ 
zled  j  nervous  and  well  fet  his  legs,  and  rather  fhort  than  long  ;  his  knees 
ftrait,  fomewhat  knotted,  or  embofled,  and  Handing  wide  from  each  other  ; 
a  foot  not  very  broad,  the  claws  large  and  of  an  equal  fize,  not  ftradling 
apart,  nor  liable  to  accidents  by  inclining  inward  ;  his  hide  lmooth  and  fleek 
to  the  touch,  it’s  colour  black,  as  the  moft  eligible,  becaufe  it  denotes  the 

3  Hae  pecudes  Tint  bene  compofitae,  integris  membris  (grandibus,  Colum. )  oblongae,  amplae, 

(corpore  denfo  brevique,  Colum.)  nigrantibus  cornibus  (proceris  et  robuftis,  Colum.  fine  curva¬ 
ture  pravitate  lunatis,  Pallad  )  latis  frontibus  (et  crifpis,  Colum  )  oculis  magnis  et  nigris,  pilofis 
auribus  (hirtis,  Colum.  magnis,  Pallad.  j  compreffis  malis,  fubfimifve,  apertis  naribus,  labris  (u’d- 
nigris,  cervicibus  craflls,  et  longis,  (et  torofis,  Colum.)  a  collo  palearibus  demiffis  (amplis,  et 
pene  3d  genua,  Colum.)  latis  humeris  (vaftis,  peftore  magno,  Colum.)  bonis  clunibus  (ro- 
tundis,  Colum.)  (capaci  et  tanquam  implente  utero,  lateribus  porredlis,  dorfo  redto  planoque, 
vel  etiam  fubfidente,  Colum.)  caudam  ut  habeant  profufam  ufque  ad  calces,  inferiorem  partem 
frequentibus  pilis  fubcrifpam,  ciuribus  (nervofis,  Pallad.  brevioribus  potius  quam  longis,  Colum.) 
reftis  genibus,  eminulis,  diftantibus  inter  fe,  pedibus  non  latis  (ungulis  magnis,  Colum.  et  Pal  - 
lad.)  neque  ingredientibus  qui  difplodantur,  nec  cujus  ungulae  divaricent,  et  cujus  ungues  unt 
pares, — et  leves,  fays  Varro,  but  that  term  mud  rather  refer  to  the  cow  than  the  ox. — Corium 
attaclu  non  afperum  et  durum,  colore  potillimum  nigro,  dein  rubeo,  tertio  helvo,  quarto  albo  , 
niolliffimus  enim  hie,  ut  duriffimus  primus. 

G  g  beau 
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Id.  for  fatting 
among  the 
moderns. 


bead  to  be  of  the  hardieft  kind,  next  to  that  red,  then  flefli-colour,  and 
laftly  white,  which  is  the  tendered  of  the  lour.  The  colours  Columella 

and  Palladius  moft  approve  ot  are  red  and  brown.  . 

A  bead:  fhould  have  a  large  hoof  or  foot,  and  large  long  legs :  this  is  a 
fign,  that,  when  he  is  fat,  he  will  weigh  well.  A  fpiny  legged  beaft  never 

pays  the  grazier  fo  well  as  the  former. 

A  beaft  fhould  not  be  leather-throated,  that  is,  have  his  ikin  hang  down 
deep  under  his  throat ;  but  fhould  have  a  thin  neck  :  the  former  is  obferved 

never  to  prove  fo  well.  .  ,  .  , 

A  beaft  fhould  be  deep  in  his  gafeoigns,  which  mounts  him  high  in  the 

hinder  parts,  and  makes  him  weigh  well.  .  c 

A  beaft  fhould  be  wide  between  both  huckle  bones, .  which  gives  room  tor 

his  filling  :  fuch  a  beaft,  when  fat,  will  be  lure  to  weigh  well. 

A  beaft  fliould  be  deep  in  the  brifket,  that  is,  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
fhoulder  to  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  ;  for  then  he  will  fill  well  with  fat. 

A  beaft  fliould  be  fliort  ribbed,  that  is,  the  rib  and  the  flank  fhould  meet 
clofe  :  fome  beaft s  either  want  a  rib,  or  have  a  falfe  rib,  which  is  fo  called, 
becaufe  it  is  very  little,  or  lies  deep  within  ;  this  is  a  great  diffight,  by  which 

means  the  flank  will  pitch  and  fall  in.  _  ,  ,,  c 

When  a  beaft  is  fat,  he  will  fhew  himfelf  to  the  eye  to  be  fo  by  a  roll  of 
fat  as  big  as  one’s  fift,  which,  when  he  walks,  moves  itfelf  forwards  beiore 
his  fhoulder  :  fuch  a  roll  of  fat  may  likewife  be  feen  in  his  flank.  Luxu- 

riat  toris,  fays  Virgil.  . 

Sign  of  a  io.  A  cow  has  a  good  udder,  when  her  teats  are  at  equal  di  ance, 

rdRcr  ,  and  pretty  wide  afunder  ;  when  the  teats  are  near  together  there  is  danger 
“.^oflofingone  of  them;  as  her  teats  ought  not  to  be  very  final  ,  fo  neither 
ought  they  to  be  too  big;  for  fuch  are  called  windy  .teats.— When  a  cows 
udder  hangs  full  in  leather,  and  in  wrinkles  behind,  it  is  an  argument  the 
veflel  is  large  to  receive  milk,  whereas  fome  cows,  tho’  they  might  give  ever 

fo  much  milk,  have  no  veflel  for  it.  ,  , 

Mr.  Clerk  of  Leicefterfhire  fays,  after  all  that  has  been  faid,  if  he  can  buy 
a  cow  cheap,  he  will  buy  her  againft  the  rules  of  fhape  above  deferibed,  and 

fhe  may  fometimes  pay  as  well  as  any.  . 

R  -j  i .  Being  at  Holt  in  Wilts,  I  fell  into  difeourfe  with  Mr.  Bifly,  and  having 
a  mind  to  be  more  particularly  informed  in  this  branch  of  the  grazier  sbufinefs, 
I  afked  him  what  were  the  figns  and  tokens  of  a  good  beaft ;  thole  by  which 
he  chofe  them  when  he  went  to  fairs ;  for  he  had  juft  been  faying,  that  there 
were  many  beafts  in  a  fair,  which  were  in  fliow  twenty  (hillings  better  than 
fome  others,  and  yet  not  fo  valuable  as  thofe  that  feemed  to  be  fo  much  lefs 
worth :  nay,  he  faid,  there  were  many  fat  beafts  in  Smithfield-market, 


Signs  of  a 
good  beaft. 


twenty  (hillings  more  in  weight  than  fome  others,  and  Oi  the  fame  age  too, 

and  the  lighter  beaft  the  more  preferable. at  the  fame  price— He  therefore 

faid,  that,  in  an  ox  the  experienced  graziers  had  a  particular  regard  not 

to  buy  one  that  had  a  long  and  heavy  dewlap,  or  merry-thought,  which 

hung  down  under  his  throat,  nor  one  that  had  a  thick  jaw,  not  heavy  im~ 

&  '■  eyes, 
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eyes,  nor  that  was  thin  in  the  buttocks :  they  commonly  obferved,  he  faid, 
that  thofe  beads,  which  had  mod  of  thefe  piopeities,  paid  lead  they 
fatting,  nor  did  they  take  it  kindly  ;  for  they  were  apt  not  to  take  fat  in  all 
parts  proportionably  alike.- — We  love  to  choofe  thofe  beads  which  have  noi 
too  thick  a  hide,  but  of  a  middling  thicknefs  5  for  the  grain  of  the  beef  of  a 
thick-hided  ox  is  apt  to  be  coarfe,  and  yet  we  do  not  covet  a  very  thin 
hide  neither.— The  north-country  oxen,  faid  he,  are  generally  thick-hided, 
nor  will  they  in  Smithfield  fell  fo  dear  as  North-  Wilt  (hire  oxen  will  do  .  the 
fweetnefs  of  our  beef  is  edeemed  greater  than  their  s,  and  we  can  out-fell 

them  one  hundred  weight  in  feven. - 'We  chooie  an  ox  with  a  lignt  head, 

thin  and  clofe  jaws,  full  and  lively  eyes,  not  thin  on  the  rump,  but  that  has 
a  thin  and  fhort  dewlap,  and  as  little  under  the  throat  as  may  be  3  Inch  an 
ox  is  likely  to  thrive  much  fader  than  one  of  the  contrary  fhape,  and  to  carry 
fat  in  all  pieces  equally,  which  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  butcher  3  for  then, 
the  coarfe  pieces  will  fell  well.  A  light  bony  head  in  a  fheep^is  alfo  a  good 
fien,  but  in  a  cow  a  long  and  heavy  dewlap  is  not  fo  much  regarded. — 

Then  I  went  with  him  down  to  his  grounds,  and  was  fhewed  two  oxen  which 
anfwered  the  above  differences  and  characters.—' Taking  notice  of  a  particular 
ox,  he  faid,  that  he  was  half  fat,  and  began  to  gather  flefh,  which  might 
be  as  foon  perceived  in  the  cod  as  any  where  3  for  there  they  foon  begin 
to  fhew  their  thriving,  and  fo  does  a  weather-  dieep.-  I  obferved  myfelf  th'~ 
cod  to  be  trufs,  and  extended  round  as  big  as  my  fid  5  whereas,  in  the  lean 
oxen  in  the  held,  the  cod  was  lank,  and  made  little  fhew. — He  fays,  all  fat 
beads  are  apt  to  be  too  hot  3  therefore  a  fatting-bullock,  if  he  be  kept  out  of 
the  wet,  cannot  be  kept  too  cool,  and  for  that  reafon  it  does  very  \»ell  for  one 
fide  of  the  fatting-houfes  to  be  open  3  for,  if  a  fatting-bullock  be  too  hot,  he 
will  be  apt  to  *  peal :  but  for  lean  beads,  they  could  not  be  kept  too  warm.  c^ee“u 

&  02  1  find  by  Mr.  Alyd~  of  Oxenleaze,  Wilts,  that  the  largenefs  of  tne  AlTo  of  a 
cod  of  a  fat  ox  is  a  great  beauty,  and  the  bigger  it  is,  proportionably  a  fign 
of  his  fatting  the  better  5  and  he  is  very  pofitive  in  it,  that  oxen  that  work  ox_ 
make  the  bed  beef,  and  die  kindlier,  and  are  inwardly  fatter  than  thofe  that 
never  worked,  and  fays,  (it  being  a  phrafe  he  often  ufed)  that  they  divide 
better  in  the  joints,  and  piece  better  under  the  cleaver,  when  quarteieu-out 
by  the  butcher  3  whereas  the  unworked-beef  does  not  fo  eafily  divide,  and 
(as  he  terms  it)  eats  coarfe  and  livery.- — I  told  him,  I  had  often  hea;d  the 
graziers  affirm  as  much,  but  it  did  not  feem  reafonable  to  me,  becaufe,  as 
country-farmers  and  labourers  had  much  greater  drength  than  gentlemen  or 
the  fame  bulk,  by  means  of  the  exercile  of  all  the  ligatures  and  cords  o± 
their  bodies,  which  became  thereby  dronger  and  tougher,  lo  I  thought  tha. 
mud  be  the  cafe  of  the  ploughed-ox  3  and  feeing  their  flefh  and  ours  is  but 
a  bundle  of  pipes,  tubes,  or  fidular  parts  faggotted  together,  full  of  hetero¬ 
geneous  juices,  I  could  not  confequently  fuppofe,  but  the  flefh  of  a  woi^ca- 
ox  mud  be  tougher  than  the  flefh  of  an  unworked  ox. 

§.  33.  Markham,  lib.  1.  fol.  62.  —  for  an  ox  to  feed,  advifes,  that  “e  bcafi  when  fat 
fhould  as  much  as  might  be,  be  ever  ludy  and  young  of  years,  or,  if  old,  or  for  fatthg 
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yet  healthful  and  unbruifed,  which  you  may  know  by  a  good  tail,  and  a 
good  piffel ;  for,  if  the  hair  of  one  or  both  be  loft,  he  is  then  a  waller,  and 
will  be  long  in  feeding.  If  you  would  choofe  a  fat  beaft,  handle  his  hind- 
moft  rib,  and,  if  it  be  loofe,  and  foft,  like  down,  then  it  {hews  the  ox  to  be 
outwardly  well  fed ;  fo  do  foft  huckle-bones  and  a  big  notch  round  and 
knotty  ;  if  his  cod  be  big  and  full,  it  thews  he  is  well  tallowed,  and  io  doth 
the  crop  behind  the  (boulders. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Webb’s  bailiff  came  to  me  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
1713,  to  buy  my  lean  oxen,  that  I  wanted  to  caft  off  to  the  grazier.  He 
found  fault  with  fome  that  their  bones  did  not  lie  right  in  two  reipedls,  viz. 
that  they  were  thin  in  their  buttocks  behind,  i.  e.  that  their  buttock,  or  britcn- 
bone  did  not  fpread,  and  ftand  out  wide  ;  from  whence,  he  faid,  they  would 
not  prove,  nor  fill  up  in  their  buttocks  behind,  fo  as  to  look  well  to  the  grazier. 

Again,  there  were  two  of  them  that  had  a  rib  wanting  on  each  fide,  or  a 
rib  lefs  in  the  flank  than  they  fhould  have,  viz.  the  firft  rib  next  to  the 
buttock:  note,  though  this  defedt  commonly  goes,  and  is  known  by  the 
expreflion  of  a  rib  wanting,  yet  a  jufter  expreflion  is,  that  fuch  a  beaft  has 
a  Ihort  rib,  which  finks  or  falls  inward,  and  does  not  bear  outward,  as  the 
reft  do,  fo  that  in  the  handling  one  cannot  get  to  feel  all  of  it,  but  the  lower 
part  feems  loft,  and  therefore  it  vulgarly  carries  the  name  of  a  loft  lib. 

There  was  another  bullock  he  excepted  againft,  becaufe  the  bottom  bufhy 
part  of  his  tail  was  loft,  having  but  little  hair  on  it,  which  was  to  him  a 

token  that  he  had  been  over-worked. 

In  two  or  three  he  diiliked  their  hair  s  flaring,  or  (landing  on-end,  on 
the  ridge  of  their  back,  another  argument  of  their  hard  labour. 

I  afked  Mr.  Dark,  a  great  grazier  in  Wiltlhire,  what  marks  he  looked  on 
as  promifing  in  beafts  to  be  bought  for  fatting ;  he  faid,  a  beaft  with  thick 
horns  was  by  no  means  liked  by  graziers  :  and  a  thick  head  was  an  ill 
mark  amongft  them  ;  a  beaft  with  large  ribs  weighed  well ;  a  clofe -ribbed 
beaft,  with  quarters  that  lay  well,  they  liked  to  buy,  and  not  a  thin  flat- 
ribbed  beaft. 

§.  34.  A  butcher  bought  a  heifer  half  fat  of  me  to  kill  :  he  faid,  (lie  would 
not  pay  for  keeping,  for  fhe  was  thick-hided,  and  fuch  beafts  would  not 
prove.— I  obferved  the  hide  feemed  to  fit  loofe,  and  the  hair  to  flare  more 

than  ordinary,  or  look  like  beggars-plufh. 

Upon  the  beft  inquiry  I  could  make  of  Mr.  Bifly,  farmer  William  Sartain, 
and  others  in  Wiltfhire,  they  do  not  think  the  Welch-cattle  of  North-Wales 
and  the  cattle  ofShropfhire  fat  kindly;  for  they  are  thick-hided,  efpecially  the 
burs,  i.e.the  oxen;— and  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  thicker  hided  the  cattle  are 
the  longer  they  are  in  fatting.-- And  it  is  generally  to  be  obferved,  that  the  cattle 

of  North-Wales  are  black  cattle. - But  Mr.  Bifly  fays,  that  in  South-Wales, 

as  in  Glamorganfhire,  they  have  thin-hided  cattle,  which  are  much  on  the 
red  and  brown  colour,  and  that  they  get  their  breed  from  Gloucefterfhire  ; 
they  will  fat  very  kindly.— Mr.  Bifly  tells  me,  the  more  northerly  the  cattle 

are  bred,  by  means  of  the  cold,  the  thicker  are  their  hides ;  for  in  Leicefter- 
„  (hire. 
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{hire,  Derbvfhire,  and  Yorklhire,  the  hide  of  a  large  ox  may  fell  foi  thirty 
Shillings,  becaufe  of  it’s  thicknels,  and  being  fit  to  make  ben-leather  foi  tne 
foies  of  flioes ;  whereas  the  hide  of  an  ox  in  North-Wiltfhire,  &c.  though  as 
big  as  the  other,  will  not  fetch  above  fifteen  fhillings  ;  but  fuch  an  ox  will 
notwithflanding  fell  for  more  than  a  north-country  ox  will  do,  becaufe  the 
meat  is  finer,  and  the  bead;  will  yield  more  tallow ;  for  the  finer  the  hide  the 
finer  always  the  meat. — I  put  the  quedion  to  farmer  William  Sartain,  young 
John  Sartain,  &c. — what  difference  there  might  be  in  Smithfield-market  be¬ 
tween  the  price  of  a  north-country  ox,  and  a  North-Wiltfhiie  ox  of  the  lame 
weight ;  they  faid  two  pounds  in  ten  pounds,  but  the  hide  of  the  north-coun¬ 
try  ox  would  yield  a  third  penny  more  in  value. 

§.  35.  If  a  farmer  intends  to  graze  cattle  in  a  hill-country  farm,  fuch  as  Rules  for  the 
mine  in  Hampfhire  may  be,  thefe  three  things  are  efpecially  to  be  regarded  ;  ^z““ntr7 
Firff,  to  raife  a  good  quantity  of  French-grafs  for  hay  and  aftermafs. -Secondly, 
to  turn  a  good  quantity  of  hill-country  meadow  into  rich  padure,  by  ieeding 
it,  dunging  it,  or  other  manure  ;  to  make  it  fit  for  railing  the  bullock  01  heifer 
in  the  fpring,  when  he  comes  fir  ft  from  hay  into  grafs-leafe,  and  to  receive 
him  with  a  vigorous  aftermafs,  when  other  graffes,  as  clovers,  and  French- 
grafs  aftermafs  goes  off. — Thirdly,  to  have  hovels  in  your  bartons,  inclofed 
with  clofe  court  walls,  to  fhelter  your  cattle  in  the  winter  from  wind  and  rain. 

All  thefe  three  things  are  neceffary  and  uniform,  and  do  correlpond  one  with 
another;  without  them  grazing  muff  be  carried  on  very  defectively,  and  to 
little  profit  by  the  hill-country  farmer. 

By  the  methods  here  prelcribed,  in  order  to  the  fatting  of  cattle,  plenty  of 
French-grafs  hay  will  enable  the  grazier  to  buy  in  barren  beads  before  the  fpring- 
grafs  comes,  when  it  is  molt  likely  they  will  be  cheap,  and  may  be  bought  to 
the  belt  advantage,  allowing  the  value  of  the  hay  they  may  eat  in  considera¬ 
tion  with  the  purchafe;  and  if  by  winter- hayning  fome  meadow-ground,  (after 
it  has  been  fed  clofe,  but  has  been  kept  high  in  heart,  by  feeding  it,  ana  loll¬ 
ing  it, ) you  can  early  in  the  fpring,  by  April  or  Sooner, ^have  a  bite  to  take  off 
fuch  grazing  beads  from  hay  to  grafs,  it  will  be  very  advantageous  befoie  the 
clovers  can  be  ready,  which  are  feldom  fo  in  the  hill-country  till  a  week  or 
fortnight  within  May  ;--and  by  hayning-up  fuch  meads  for  an  aftermafs,  which 
towards  the  end  of  the  dimmer  are  in  very  good  heart,  you’ll  Support  your 
bullock,  and  carry  him  on  when  the  Spirit  of  the  other  graffes  fail.-— Then 
fuch  cattle  as  are  unfinidied  being  brought  to  French-grafs  hay,  and  tied  up 
under  hovels,  or  coverings,  and  within  court  walls,  will  proceed  in  thiiving 
by  being  Secured  from  the  wind  and  rain,  and  the  tedious  hill-countiy  rimes, 
that  often  continue  whole  winter-days,  all  which  makes  fatting-cattle  brought 
from  grafs  to  pitch,  and  wadies  them  out.— Beddes,  if  you  have  not  plenty 
of  French-grafs  hay,  you  cannot  in  winter  make  the  bed  of  a  milch-cow  that 
warps,  or  of  a  cow  that  towards  the  latter  end  of  winter  you  may  perceive 
proves  barren,  or  of  a  fat  cow  that  cads  her  calf  before  you  kill  her. —  I  men¬ 
tion  here  the  neceffity  of  French-grafs  hay  only,  and  not  of  clover  hay,  be¬ 
caufe  I  fuppofe  the  hill-country  farmer,  who  provides  dore  ot  French-grais 
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hay,  will  be  wife  enough  not  to  mow  the  clovers,  but  to  feed  them,  to  im¬ 
prove  his  lands,  for  the  hill-country  farmers  have  generally  fo  much  land  for 
their  money,  that  all  they  can  do  is  little  enough  to  keep  their  arable  land  in 
fuch  heart,  as  for  their  profit  it  ought  to  be  in. 

If  the  foregoing  cautions  are  not  obferved,  the  ill  confequences  that  will 
follow  muft  be  fuch  as  thefe;— if  the  firft  of  the  three  foregoing  cautions  is 
difregarded,  your  cattle  cannot  at  any  time  of  the  year  be  made  fat  as  they 
ought  to  be,  and  then  you  muff  be  under  neceffity  of  felling  them  half  fat,  of 
which  neceffity  the  buyer  never  fails  to  take  the  advantage ;  and  fell  them  you 
muft,  notwithftanding  the  profpedt  of  prices  rifing  in  a  month  or  two  never  fo 
much  ;  and  youil  commonly  find,  that  you  fhall  have  nothing  for  the  meat 
they  have  eat  whilft  they  have  been  fatting.— In  the  fecond  place,  we  will 
fuppofe  that  very  few  will  be  fo  unwife,  as  to  begin  to  fat  a  beaft  in  October 
with  hay,  and  fo  to  hay  him  throughout  the  winter ;  but  we  may  reafonably 
fuppofe,  that  warping  beafts  and  barren  heifers,  &c.  may,  and  commonly  are 
begun  to  be  fatted  with  hay  from  Chriftmafs,  in  which  cafe,  though  hay  be 
plenty,  yet  if  an  early  fpring-grafs  be  wanting,  fuch  cattle  muft  be  hayed  at 
leaf!  till  the  middle  of  May  ;  for  till  then,  in  the  hill-country,  the  clovers  will 
not  give  a  beaft  a  bite,  and  then  commonly,  where  the  matter  is  at  a  lol's  and 
difappointed,  the  goods  fuffer  before  his  eyes  before  he  can  make  the  beft  of 
them,  and  in  this  cafe  he  fhall  find  a  beaft  vifibly  pitch  before  he  can  find  a 
purchafer  for  him. — Again,  if  early  fpring-grafs  be  wanting,  you  cannot  begin 
fummer-fatting  of  cattle,  nor  can  buy  a  barren  heifer  till  towards  the  middle 
of  May,  and  then  they  are  commonly  very  dear  ;  and  in  the  hill-country 
from  fo  late  a  beginning  the  fummer-grafs  will  hardly  fat  a  beaft,  the  ground 
falling  early  off  it’s  ftrength,  being  generally  poor; — and  then,  if  you  have  not 
a  quick-growing  aftermafs  treafured  up,  by  keeping  fuch  ground  as  was  for¬ 
merly  meadow  in  good  heart  for  that  purpofe,  it  is  plain  you  muft  again  run 
into  the  firft  evil  ;  —  and  if  you  have  fuch  an  aftermafs,  you  will  again  often  be 
wanting  hay  in  November,  and  December,  to  finifh  fummer-fatted  beafts ;  fo 
that  plenty  of  hay  is  always  neceffary,  &c. — And  laftly,  though  you  have  both 
hay  and  grafs,  if  you  want  winter  flicker  the  cattle  muft  fuffer. 

Proposals  for  Fatting  Cattle  in  the  hill-country,  and  firft  of  the 

Barren  Heifer. 

§.  36.  It  is  propofed  (1.)  That  the  meadows  of  the  farm,  which  generally 
in  a  farm  of  an  hundred  pounds  per  annum  hold  to  no  greater  proportion  than 
from  twelve  to  twenty  acres,  be  laid  to  pafture  for  the  fatting  purpofe. 

(2.)  That  from  feven  to  ten  acres  be  yearly  fowed  to  hop-clover,  for  the  firft 
fpring-grafs  for  the  fatting  of  beafts. 

(3.)  That  the  good  pafture  you  have  made  of  ground  beft  inclined  to  natural 
grafs,  by  chalking  and  dunging,  6cc.  may  receive  the  barren  heifers,  (for  I  fear 
it  will  not  be  good  enough,  nor  deep  enough  fed  for  the  oxen)  and  this  made 
pafture,  having  been  hayned  from  the  latter  end  of  January,  or  the  middle  of 

February, 
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February,  I  fuppofe  may  by  the  end  of  April  have  got  a  good  head  of 
grafs. 

(4.)  Your  barren  heifers  muft,  from  the  time  they  may  have  been  fuppofed 
to  have  eaten  up  this  made  padure,  be  kept  in  your  meadows  till  they  come 
to  the  (laughter. 

All  fatting-cattle,  whether  lambs,  (heep,  barren  cows,  or  oxen,  do  require 
a  regular  and  proportionable  progreffion  from  coarfer  to  better  food,  as  they 
grow  more  and  more  into  good  fiefh  ;  otherwife,  when  half  fat,  they  will  go 
back,  and  you  will  not  without  great  difficulty  raife  them  again,  which  will 
be  a  great  lofs,  nor  will  fuch  beef  fpend  kindly. 

Againd  the  time  he  buys  in  his  heifers,  a  gentleman  who  would  make  a 
good  hill-country  grazier  (for  I  do  not  fuppole  it  to  anlwer  but  to  fuch  who 
kill  their  own  beef  in  their  family)  ought  to  take  care  to  be  provided  with  an 
over-plus  (lock  of  middling  good  hay,  or  of  winter-vetches,  or  of  barley-ilraw 
and  autumn-grafs  mixed  together,  layer  and  layer  of  each,  be  it  whatever  it 
will ;  it  ought  properly  to  be  better  than  barley-draw  j  for  he  is  to  fuppofe  he 
has  bought  barren  heifers  which  have  been  kept  all  winter  to  draw  ; — if  they 
have  been  kept  better,  i.  e.  to  draw  and  rowet,  there  is  dill  the  greater  reafon 
for  him  to  mend  their  keeping  j— and  he  is  from  the  time  of  buying  to  confi- 
der,  that  he  ought  to  begin  to  raife  them  in  fiefh  ;  for  the  better  ca(e  they  are 
in  againd  they  are  turned  to  fpring-grafs,  they  will  take  to  fatting  the  kindlier, 
and  bear  their  fird  fcouring  the  better. —  If  he  could  turn  them  into  a  field,  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  day,  where  there  is  a  little  rowet,  it  would  do  well,  and 
to  have  change  of  the  abovefaid  dry  meats  would  keep  them  the  better  to 
their  domachs. 

Proposals  for  Fatting  Oxen,  in  the  hill- country. 

§.  37.  The  times  of  turning  off  oxen  to  fatting  are  two  in  the  year,  which 
in  feveral  refpedts  anfwer  the  publick  conveniency,  viz. 

(1.)  The  fird  is  about  May-day,  when  the  labour  of  the  ox  is  pretty  well 
over  for  the  fpring-feafon,  the  fpring-corn  being  then  generally  all  fown. 

(2.)  The  fecond  time  for  turning  oxen  to  fatting  is  the  beginning  of  winter, 
i.  e.  from  the  fird  of  Oftober  to  the  middle  of  November,  which  falls  out 
again  very  luckily  ;  for  then  the  winter-corn,  i.  e.  wheat,  and  winter-vetches 
are  generally  all  (owed  throughout  England,  and  the  plough-man’s  hurry 
relaxes. 

At  both  thefe  times  the  grazing  gentleman,  who  defigns  to  kill  for  his 
table  all  the  year  round,  mud  turn  oxen  to  fatting.  — — We  will  fird  begin 
to  difcourfe  of  the  fpring-fatting,  which  is  the  mod  chargeable  to  the  hui- 
bandman,  and  therefore  he  ought  to  expecd  a  better  price,  and  a  fuitable  re¬ 
turn  j  for  oxen  turned  Out  at  May-day  will  hardly  get  fat  till  Chridmafs,  and, 
if  not  turned  out  till  June,  will  not  be  fat  till  March,  April,  or  May,  which 
again  falls  out  very  opportunely ;  bccaufe  from  Chridmafs  till  the  latter  end 
of  May  cow-beef  is  very  fcarce,  and  is  generally  fupplied  by  ox-beef ;  but  then 
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it  is  obvious,  that  when  an  ox  gets  half,  or  three  quarters  fat  by  or  bwfor 
winter,  he  muft  be  fupported  and  carried  on  by  a  great  quantity  ot  hay,  and 

that  very  good  ;  for  the  bead  will  then  grow  nice.  .  ^ , 

The  other  time  of  entering  an  ox  into  fatting  is,  as  beforefaid,  in  October 
and  November,  when  he  is  alfo  turned  off  from  the  plough  ;  and  the  gentle¬ 
man,  my  young  hufbandman,  muft  be  informed,  that  it  is  wa  eto  ay  very 
<rood,  much  more  the  beft  of  hay  before  fuch  an  ox ;  for  coming  hungiy  an 
poor  to  it,  he  will  devour  abundance,  and  will  eat  up  the  fatteft  hay  wit  tout 
paying  for  the  coft  and  charges  of  it.— The  moft  you  can  propofeby  this 
method  is  to  get  him  fat  by  July,  inftead  of  September,  or  Octobers  during 
all  which  interval  of  time  heifer-beef  will  be  plenty,  and  will  fink  the  price 
of  ox-beef ;  therefore  fo  chargeable  a  method  will  not  quit  colts. 

What  the  grazier  therefore  in  this  cafe  ought  to  do,  is  as  follows  :  he  mould 
bring  his  ox  eafily  and  gently  into  good  flefh  by  a  rowet ,  that  he  ought  to 
have  hayned  his  grounds  up  to  for  that  purpole,  and  of  which  rowet  he  ought 
to  give  him  the  worft  firft,  except  it  be  of  fo  four  a  kind  as  to  want  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  winter-frofts  before  he  will  eat  it,  of  which  kind  ftubble-rowet 
commonly  is,  and  in  fuch  cafe  that  muft  be  referved  till  then,  or  rather  for 
young  beads,  and  milch-cow  cattle.— He  ought  to  give  him  variety  of  dry 
meat  along  with  his  rowet,  in  which  he  ought  to  confult  his  tooth  by  ding¬ 
ing  before  him,  by  changes,  each  fort  of  good  draw,  giving  now  and  then  a 
lock  of  winter-vetches,  or  coarfer  hay,  but  of  every  thing  good  in  it  s  kina, 
i.  e.  fweet,  and  well  made,  and  thus  the  ox  ought  to  be  earned  on  throughout 
the  winter.— Againft  March  comes  he  ought  to  have  better  hay  ;  not  only  be- 
caufe  the  rowet  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  all  gone,  but  alfo  becaufe  the  ox  men  - 
in?  in  flefh  grows  nicer,  and  will  be  weary  of  dry  meat,  through  the  tedioul- 
nefs  of  being  foddered  fo  much  with  it  during  the  winter ;  therefore  his  hay 
muft  be  mended  ;  for  not  proceeding  is  going  back.— Againft  April,  if  poflt- 
ble,  a  Ihort  head  of  grafs  (hould  be  got  for  him  in  your  pafture-ground  for  cow- 
cattle,  by  hayning  the  pafture  in  February,  that  he  may  have  grafs  along  with 
his  hav/as  before  faid  in  the  fatting  of  barren  heifers  and  again!!  May  a 
head  of  hop-clover  muft  be  in  readinefs,  in  the  hill-country,  to  receive  him 
into  his  firft  full  grazing,  as  is  alfo  faid  of  fatting  the  barren  heifer  ;  for  it  is 
not  to  be  fuppofed  the  meadows  of  the  hill-country,  which  according  to  this 
fch erne  are  to  be  converted  to  pafture,  can  be  fit  before  the  firft  of  June  to  en¬ 
tertain  a  grazing-ox  ;  and  it  is  alfo  to  be  noted,  that  in  the  hill-country,  in  the 
month  of  May,  hop-clover  will  not  afford  a  good  bite  for  an  ox,  or  a  cow, 
unlefs  the  autumn-bud  be  hayned,  and  preferved  from  being  fed  by  (beep  : 
in  the  month  of  May,  if  it  ftiould  prove  a  cold  and  dry  fpnng,  the  fattmg- 
oxen  and  cows  muft  alfo  with  their  hop-clover,  if  it  be  ftiort,  have  good  hay 
given  them,  if  they  will  eat  it.— Note,  fatting  in  the  hill-country,  if  you  hay 
in  the  winter,  is  more  chargeable  than  in  the  vale,  not  only  becaule  hay  is 
dearer  there,  but  alfo  becaufe  the  winter-feafon  begins  a  month  fooner,  and 
holds  a  month  later  in  the  hill-country  than  in  the  vale. 
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Thus  you  fee  what  difadvantages  the  hill-country  gentleman  lies  under, 
who  would  kill  a  bullock  once  a  month,  or  three  weeks,  more  than  a  grazier 
of  the  vale  does ;  for  the  firft  mull,  in  a  manner,  by  forcing  nature  provide 
rowet  and  feveral  forts  of  grades  in  their  due  order,  exaiftly  accommodated  to 
the  feafon  of  the  year,  befides  winter-meat,  &c. — Whereas,  for  the  latter  all 
may  be  procured  in  a  natural  courle,  with  but  a  very  little  care  and  trouble. 

Nov/  I  doubt  not  but  by  this  time  the  reader  is  provided  with  a  fatal  ob¬ 
jection,  and  will  tell  me,  I  have  forgot  the  taking  care  to  provide  one  of  the 
mod;  material,  and  difficult  ingredients  to  be  had  in  the  hill-country  for  fat¬ 
ting  of  cattle,  viz.  proper  grafs,  in  a  fufficient  plenty,  and  yet  on  all  occa- 
lions  I  have  before  prefcribed  it. — I  do  acknowledge  I  fhould  make  a  very 
great,  and  ridiculous  blunder,  without  an  ample  provifion  in  this  caie  ;  I 
mud  therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  a  hill-country  grazier  goes  to 
work  without  his  tools,  who  does  not  lay  down  from  fifty  to  an  hundred 
acres  of  land  proper  for  it  to  French-grafs,  not  only  on  the  account  of  making 
up  the  deficiency  of  the  meadows,  not  laid  down  to  padure,  being  converted 
to  other  ufes,  but  alfo  to  anlwer  many  other  demands,  for  inftru&ions  in 

which  matter,  I  refer  to  the  chapter  on  French-grades,  &c.  b 
# 

/ 
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§.  i.  e  ^^\Bferving  that  the  turnips,  which  one  of  my  tenants  was  cutting, 
V were  wormy,  I  told  him,  they  would  have  been  lefs  fo,  in  cafe 
he  had  limed  his  ground.  —  He  faid,  that  lad  year  (1702)  he  limed  one  part 
of  his  ground,  and  thofe  turnips  were  much  freer  from  worms  than  thefe 
and,  faid  I,  much  fweeter  too,  I  believed. — He  anfwered,  he  never  had 
fweeter  turnips,  nor  carrots  than  from  that  ground,  and  he  did  believe  that 
liming  was  the  occafion  of  it. 

§.  2.  d  Mr.  Heron  of  Norfolk  aflures  me,  that  they  dung  their  turnip-land 
as  much  as  may  be,  even  to  that  degree,  that  their  dry  land-meadows  are 
quite  impoveriffied  by  it. 

§.3.  I  had  difcourfe  with  Mr.  Pawlet  of  Leicederffiire,  who  deals  in  great 
quantities  of  turnips  ;  it  was  Augud  the  7th,  1699 — he  fays,  when  turnips 
are  fowed  after  Midfummer  they  are  generally  counted  out  of  danger  of  the 
fly : — This  fly  is  like  to  a  weevil  breeding  in  malt,  with  hard  wings ;  there 
is  no  danger  of  it  after  the  turnip-leaf  begins  to  grow  rough,  which  will  be 
in  a  fortnight’s  time  after  fowed,  if  they  come  up  well.  He  fows  a  pound 

b  See  the  articles — Bulls  and  Oxen — Cows  and  Calves. 

c  To  deftroy  the  caterpillar,  Mr.  Miller  fays  the  furefl:  method  is,  to  turn  a  large  parcel  of 
poultry  into  the  field  ;  which  Ihould  be  kept  hungry,  and  turnecPearly  in  the  morning  into  the 
field  :  thefe  fowls  will  foon  devour  the  infedts,  and  clear  the  field. 

d  Dung  and  tillage  together,  fays  Mr.  Tull,  will  attain  the  necefiary  degree  of  pulverization 
in  lefs  time  than  ploughing  can  do  alone;  therefore  dung  is  more  ufeful  to  turnips,  becaufe 
they  have  commonly  lefs  time  to  grow  than  other  plants. 

H  h 
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and  an  half  of  feed  on  an  acre,  and  fo,  as  I  find,  do  all  the  gardeners  in 
thofe  parts  j  for  the  more  are  fown  on  an  acre  the  more  chance  they  have 
to  efcape  the  flies.—'  There  are,  he  fays,  four  forts  of  turnips  j  viz.  the 
white  turnips,  the  red  or  blue  turnips,  the  yellow  turnips,  and  the  long 
turnips ;  for  fale  the  gardeners  deal  only  in  the  firft  two  forts ; — that  the  fly 
lays  more  feverely  on  the  leaves  of  the  red  or  blue  fort  than  on  the  white ; 
that  turnips  fhould  be  fowed  in  dry  weather,  or  elfe  they  cannot  be  raked  or 
harrowed-in  well ;  that  they  mull  have  a  Ihower  of  rain  to  come  up  in  ;  that 
though  it  is  true  the  rain  beats  down  and  deftroys  the  fly  that  would  devour 
them,  yet  it  makes  thofe  flies  that  out-live  it  cruelly  hungry  ;  fo  that  it  is 
after  fuch  rain  that  the  turnip-leaves  are  moll  eaten.  He  fays,  there  is  fo 
much  moifture  in  the  ground  before  Michaelmafs,  that  you  never  need  to 
doubt  the  feed  fown  in  Augull  or  after. 

§.  4.  Mr.  Scamwell  allures  me,  if  I  llrew  tobacco-dull  over  the  land 
where  any  greens,  as  lettuce,  &c.  are  fet  (fuppofe  a  pound  to  an  acre)  the 
fly  will  not  come  to  thofe  greens.  Quaere,  if  not  a  good  way  to  fow  turnip- 
feed  with  tobacco-dull. — I  am  told  if  you  mix  powder-brimllone  with  your 
turnip-feed  it  will  preferve  them  from  the  fly.— Mr.  Worlidge  in  his  treatife, 
called  Two  treatifes,  fays,  that  the  greatell  enemies  to  turnips  are  the  flies, 
which,  about  the  fowing-time,  by  the  fun’s  influence,  are  generated  in  the 
Hubble  that  remained  in  the  field,  where  you  now  fow  your  feed  j  for  it  is 
obferved,  that  an  eafy  ploughing  and  fudden  fowing  thefe  feeds  makes  the 
turnips  more  apt  to  be  thus  dellroyed,  than  a  well  dreffing,  and  more  lei— 
furely  fowing ;  for  this  deprives  thefe  vermin  of  their  Ihelter  and  fullenance, 
fo  that  they  generally  die  before  the  feeds  come  up.  The  feed  being  foaked 
in  foot-water,  and  fowed,  the  bitternefs  they  have  attracted  from  the  foot 
is  faid  to  be  a  fecurity  againll  birds,  flies,  and  infedts. — New  burn-beaked 
ground  fowed  with  turnips  has  been  obferved  to  efcape  the  fly  more  than 
other  land,  and  fome  llrew  allies  on  their  turnips  in  gardens  to  preferve 
them  from  this  infedf, 

^we(iPeariy>e  §•  5-  Mr.  Bachelour  told  me,  that  I  might  depend  on  it,  this  was  fo  cold 
in  a  cold  a  country,  that,  if  I  fowed  turnips  the  latter  end  of  Augull,  I  Ihould  not  fo 
country.  much  as  have  leaves,  and  therefore  I  ought  to  fow  them  by  Midfummer : 
he  faid,  he  had  known  it  tried. 

Why^turmps  6.  I  told  a  famous  gardener,  that  I  had  heard  it  faid,  if  turnips  were 
the  wind  is  flowed  when  the  wind  was  in  the  north,  or  north-eafl,  that  no  turnips  would 
northerly,  or  come  up. — The  caufe  of  that,  he  faid,  mull  chiefly  be,  becaufe  fuch  wind, 
m  a  hot  which  naturally  parched  the  ground  and  dried  up  all  moillure,  was  at  that 
not  come  up.-  time  accompanied  with  drought ;  but  he  doubted  not,  though  turnips  were 
fown  in  fuch  wind,  if  rain  came  afterwards,  they  would  come  up  well. — 
I  have  alfo  heard,  faid  I,  that  if  turnips  were  fowed  in  rain,  and  a  hot 
gloom  came  afterwards?*  that  no  turnips  would  come  up. — He  faid,  the 
reafon  of  that,  he  thought,  mull  be,  becaufe  the  ground,  by  fuch  a  fudden 
heat  after  wet,  was  made  llarky,  fo  that  the  turnips  could  not  get  through  ; 

and 


*  Mr.  Miller  adds  two  other  foits,  vtz. — the  rully-black,  and  the  green  turnip. 
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and  may  not,  faid  he,  charlock,  and  other  weeds  be  deftroyed  by  the 
fame  accident  ? — And  indeed  I  cannot  but  agree  with  him  ;  for  if  it  be  ob- 
ferved,  you  will  find  the  turnip  does  not  come  up  with  it’s  feed-leaves  up¬ 
right,  picked,  and  (harp,  as  many  feeds  do,  but  with  broad  indented  feed- 
leaves,  and  the  ftem  that  carries  it’s  head  being  but  tender,  no  wonder  it  it 
cannot  pierce  through  the  cruft  of  earth,  when  it  is  hardened. — Here  the 
wifdom  of  God  is  to  be  admired,  who,  having  ordered  feed-leaves  not  (harp- 
pointed  or  fpiked,  but  broad,  or  many,  and  indented,  and  fo  not  fit  to  force 
upwards,  has  caufed  them  to  bend  their  heads  downwards,  and  lo  to  get 
through  the  earth  by  their  bended  ftalk. 

§.  7.  I  am  of  opinion  the  way  to  have  large  turnips  is  to  preferve  fome  of  Caution— to 
the  largeft  turnips  for  feed ;  for  from  fuch  feed  do  the  largeft  turnips  pro-  Prelerve  the 
ceed;  whereas  the  feed  bought -of  gardeners  comes  of  their  fcattered  feed,  bek  leed‘ 
which,  running  up  thick,  does  not  head,  nor  produce  a  feed  that  will  carry 
a  large  turnip.— It  is  the  fame  of  afparagus,  fays  Quintenv. 

§.  8.  Mr.  Cheflin  of  Leicefterlhire  having  been  very  fuccefsful  in  turnips.  Quantity  of 
I  afked  him,  whether  he  did  not  fow  about  a  pound  and  an  half  on  an  acre  5 feed  on  an 
he  faid,  his  was  cold  land,  for  which  reafon  he  lowed  rather  more.  acre‘ 

:e  the  larger  the  fibres,  and  of  tumip- 
they  do  the  lefs  refill  vegeta-  feed  burltinS 

tion,  and  confequently  putrefaction,  and  the  fooner  begin  growing,  or  are  ^h1  rain 
malted  in  the  ground,  fo  fuch  feeds  may  be  expected,  if  they  come  not  up 
in  a  few  days  (as  turnip-feed  in  four  or  five  days)  to  be  either  burften  with 
too  much  rain,  or  malted  for  want  of  moifture,  and  conveniency  to  fet  them 
on  growing  ;  for  fuch  feeds,  of  the  nature  above  defcribed,  are  fufceptible  of 
a  great  deal  of  moifture,  and  therefore,  when  fown  in  the  drieft  time,  though 
they  meet  not  with  moifture  enough  to  fet  them  on  growing,  feldom  fail  of 
being  malted,  becaufe  the  very  relaxing  quality  which  is  in  all  earth,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  dew  of  the  night,  are  fufficient  for  that  purpofe.  Yet,  as  to 
the  burfting  the  velfels  of  the  turnip-feed  by  plethory  caufed  by  too  much 
rain,  it  may  be  noted,  that  fome  have  obferved  a  glut  of  rain  to  have  fallen 
on  the  turnip-feed,  foon  after  they  have  fown  it,  without  any  fuch  ill  effe<ft, 
and  others  have  found  that  fuch  fpeedy  rains  have  burft  the  velfels,  and 
turned  the  flour  of  the  feed  into  a  mucilage.— In  thefe  two  different  cafes,  as 
I’judge,  the  following  aiftindlions  Ihould  be  made,  viz.  in  cafe  the  turnip- 
feed  be  fown  for  the  fake  of  roots  in  June  or  July,  while  the  ground  is  hot 
with  the  fun,  and  has  at  the  time  of  fuch  heat  been  glutted  with  rain,  or 
that  a  glut  of  rain  immediately  falls  on  fuch  fowing  the  turnip-feed,  i.  e. 
the  fame  day,  or  the  night  after  it  was  fown  ;  in  fuch  cafe  I  eafily  conceive, 
the  turnip-feed  being  very  fufceptible  of  moifture,  the  feed-veffels  may  imbibe 
the  rain  to  fo  great  a  degree  as  to  be  diftended  thereby,  and  be  burften  with 
the  heat  that  rarifies  fuch  moifture ; — but  in  cafe  the  feed  be  not  fown  till 
about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  Auguft,  when  it  is  fown  chiefly  for  the 
herbage,  the  ground  being  generally  cooler,  and  not  heated  like  a  hot-bed 

H  h  2  to 
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to  force  up  the  feed  fo  quickly,  yet  mold:  enough,  when  dried:  at  that  time 
of  the  year,  to  fet  the  turnip-feed  on  growing  without  rain,  in  fuch  cafe, 
especially  if  rain  does  not  fall  under  two  days  alter  the  turnips  aie  fown,  it 
is  probable  the  feed  may  have  had  fo  much  time  to  Swell  gradually  in  the 
ground  before  the  rain  comes,  that  it  may  be  pad:  Such  danger  ;  and  this  is 
the  bed:  account  I  can  give  of  the  aforeSaid  diverfity. 

As  for  the  above  reafons  turnip-feed  is  Subject  either  to  be  malted,  or  to 
corrupt,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  here,  that  the  fame  reafons  may  hold 
for  the  fame  'effeCt  in  many  other  feeds,  as  the  medic-grafs,  the  vetch, 
&c.— -which  the  Rei  rufticre  feriptores  order  to  be  foon  covered,  becaufe 
they  are  foon  corrupted  ;  for  whether  a  hafty  rain  may  come  Suddenly  on 
them,  as  they  lie  above  ground,  before  they  can  be  harrowed-in,  or  they  lie  on 
the  ground  expofed  to  the  Scorching  fun  before  they  aie  covered,  it  Seems  in 
both  cafes,  for  the  fame  reafon,  they  may  either  be  malted  by  the  Scorch¬ 
ing  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  giving  damps  of  the  night,  or,  being  firft  fcald- 
ed^  by  the  fun,  and  a  fudden  rain  coming  on  them  whilft  above  ground, 
they  may  imbibe  the  moiflure  the  fader,  and  lo  burft  with  a  plethory,  and 
this  more  likely  than  if  they  were  firft  covered,  or  than  alter  they  have 
lain  wet  in  the  ground,  becaufe,  in  the  firft  cafe,  the  too  much  wet  they 
receive  as  they  lie  above  ground  carrying  not  fo  much  of  the  Spirit,  or  vege¬ 
table  juices,  or  volatile  falts  of  the  earth  along  with  the  water,  the  nib,  or 
germen  is  not  fo  much  impregnated  therewith,  as  to  be  pufhed  forward  into 
the  aCt  of  vegetation,  but  the  nib  or  plant  of  the  feed  is  Swelled,  and  drown¬ 
ed,  and  burfts  in  the  veftels  by  receiving  too  much  water  without  a  Spirit 
fufticient  to  actuate  and  protrude  the  vegetable  parts,  &c.-  In  the  Second 
cafe,  the  feed  lying  on  the  ground,  if  the  Scorching  fun  lies  on  it,  it  s  veftels, 
being  thereby  Shrunk,  do,  on  a  hafty  rain  following,  imbibe  the  moifture  to 
a  greater  degree  than  otherwife,  and  to  a  burfting  ; — and  I  muft  now  ac¬ 
quaint  the  reader,  it  has  not  a  little  exercifed  my  thoughts  in  the  reflection 
what  Should  be  the  reafon  why  hop-clover  and  broad-clover  feed  Should  often 
come  up  fo  partially  in  the  fame  field,  where  the  nature  of  the  earth  has 
been  the  fame,  the  feafon  the  fame,  and  the  tillage  the  fame;  yet  I  have 
had  Some  lands  in  the  fame  field,  and  that  more  than  once,  where  the  clover 
has  not  come  up  at  all,  or  but  very  Sparingly,  when  at  the  lame  time  it  has 
come  up  in  another  part  of  the  ground  very  prolperoufly.  I  am  not  able  to 
account  for  it  otherwife  than  that  1  fufpeCt  we  have  Sometimes  Sowed  Some 
of  the  clover-feed,  as  is  ufual,  after  the  day’s-work  of  harrowing  has  been 
over,  in  order  to  cut  out  work  for  the  horfes  the  next  day,  and  then  rain  has 
fallen  in  the  night,  or  the  next  day,  fo  as  to  hinder  the  harrowing  the  feed 
in  for  a  day  or  two,  or  fun-lhiny,  or  windy  weather  has  come,  fo  as  to  dry 
the  feed,  and  we  have  negleCted  to  heal  it  with  the  harrows  next  day,  other 
bufinefs  intervening,  and  fo  the  feed  has  perifhed.  I  muft  confefs  I  cannot 
advance  this  beyond  a  probable  hypothefis  for  want  of  having  kept  a  diaiy 
cf  the  faCt,  therefore  leave  the  reader  to  make  the  beft  he  can  of  the  hint  i 
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give. — f  Pliny  fays,  caution  muft  be  ufed  in  fowing  the  medic-clover,  which 
ought  to  be  covered  in  as  foon  as  fowed,  left  it  ftiould  be  burnt  up. 

§.  io.  Farmer  Miles  fays,  he  has  often  known,  where  peas  have  proved 
rank,  fo  as  to  have  made  the  ground  mellow,  that  turnips  have  been  fown 
thereon,  as  foon  as  the  peas  were  removed,  and  harrowed-in  without  plough¬ 
ing,  and  it  has  had  very  good  fuccefs. 

"§.  ii.  My  gardener  affirms,  if  turnip-feed  be  dropped,  and  in  digging  co¬ 
vered  over  with  earth,  he  has  the  next  year  found  fuch  feed  frefh  and  good, 
and,  when  the  earth  was  turned  back  again,  it  has  grown,  and  produced 
good  turnips.— I  afked  him  how  that  could  be,  fince  it  is  faid,  if  turnips  be 
fown,  and  no  rain  falls  in  fome  fhort  time,  the  feed  will  die  and  never  come 
up. — He  faid,  that  was  true  ;  for  when  it  lies  on  the  top  of  the  earth,  and 
but  juft  harrowed-in,  if  nine  or  ten  days  hot  weather  come  upon  it,  it  will 
never  come  up,  but  in  this  it  was  turned  a  fpade  deep  under  ground. 

§.  12.  The  Newtown-men,  who  houghed  my  turnips  this  year  ( 1707) 
having  made  it  their  bufinefs  for  many  years  to  hough  turnips,  allure  me, 
that  it  is  beft  to  hough  turnips  as  foon  as  they  have  four  leaves,  that  is,  as 
they  explain  it,  the  two  feed-leaves,  and  the  two  fucceeding  leaves,,  provided 
they  are  grown  big  enough  to  be  out  of  danger  of  being  buried  in  houghing. 

§.  13.  In  houghing  turnips  I  fuppofe  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  hough 
thofe  up  that  are  deepeft  rooted  in  the  earth,  and  to  leave  thofe  that  grow 
upon,  and  moil  out  of  the  earth,  without  much  regarding  their  bignefs,  in- 
afmuch  as  they  that  lie  on  the  ground,  and  have  room  to  grow,  will  quickly  be 
the  biggeft  turnips. 

§.  14.  A  dry  feafon  is  the  beft  for  houghing  turnips,  becaufe  neither  the 
weeds  nor  the  turnips  houghed  up  will  be  fo  apt  to  grow  again. 

§.  15.  I  am  apt  to  think  the  beft  way  to  manage  turnips  (the  feed  of  which 
is  impatient  of  growth,  and  apt  to  burft  in  too  much  wet,  as  alfo  to  cor¬ 
rupt,  if  the  ground  be  fo  dry  as  only  to  give  it  a  damp,  but  not  wet  enough  to 
fet  it  on  growing)  is,  firft  to  harrow  the  ground  fine,  then  to  roll  it  with  a  rol¬ 
ler  big  enough  to  break  the  little  clods,  and  fo  to  let  it  lie  till  the  next  rain  j 
then  the  ground  being  mellow,  to  fow  the  feed,  and  harrow  it  in  with  fhort- 
tined  harrows,  which  may  not  open  the  ground  too  deep,  nor  bury  the  feed  ; 
then  to  roll  it  again  with  an  one-horfe  roller,  in  order  to  keep  the  moifture  in 
the  ground  as  deep  as  the  feed  may  lie;  for  the  furface  of  the  ground  muft  not 
be  dried  before  the  feed  can  ftrike  root,  which  may  be  in  two  days  and  two 
nights,  and  yet  the  furface  of  the  earth  muft  be  fo  fine,  and  fo  lightly  com- 
prefted,  that  the  feed  may  fpear  through.— The  myftery  of  the  fuccefs  or 
mifcarriage  of  a  crop  of  turnips  confifts  in  thefe  four  things,  viz.  firft  in  the 
feed’s  not  lying  too  deep  ;  fecondly,  in  it’s  not  lying  too  wet,  which  it  cannot 
eafily  do  if  harrowed-in  (hallow,  for  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  foon  dry ; 
thirdly,  in  it’s  not  lying  too  dry  ;  and,  fourthly,  in  it’s  lying  in  a  fine  bed. 
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TURNIPS. 

Turnips  ought,  in  clay-land,  to  be  but  juft  harrowed-in  with  a  bulb,  as  light 
as  may  be,  that  the  turnip-root  may  grow  upon  the  ground  ;  for  it  will  not  be 
able  to  grow  to  it’s  dimenfions  within  the  clay-ground,  nor  can  it,  if  it  be 
checked  in  it’s  growth  by  a  ftiff  ground,  be  fweet,  becaufe,  for  want  of  room, 
the  exuberancy  of  it’s  juice  will  make  it  knotty  and  fticky. 

I  have  often  confidered  the  nature  of  turnips,  particularly  with  relation  to 
the  foil  of  our  hill-country,  and  do  think  we  are  like  to  he  deprived  of  that 
benefit  others  have  from  turnips,  becaufe  our  ground  is  fo  cold  and  backward  in 
it  s  productions,  that  we  can  never  expeCt  to  fow  a  crop  of  turnips  after  a  crop 
of  hotfpur-peas  ;  for  in  the  firft  place  hotfpur  peas  will  be  late  ripe  with  us, 
and,  if  we  could  rid  that  crop  by  the  middle  of  June,  yet  that  is  too  late  to 
fow  turnips  with  us,  on  account  of  the  drought  that  reigns  over  us  at  that 
time,  nor  would  turnips  have  time  enough,  in  fo  cold  a  country  as  our’s  is,  to 
grow  to  perfection. —  If  we  fow  in  the  beginning  of  May,  the  turnip  will  not 
feed  with  us  the  fame  lummer  ;  fo  that  it  is  plain  we  cannot  have  two  crops 
the  fame  fummer,  but  the  crop  of  turnips,  which  is  hazardous,  muft  ftand  in 
the  room  of  a  crop  of  corn.— The  beft  way  I  can  propofe  for  a  crop  of  turnips 
in  our  country  is,  to  winter-fallow  the  fecond  or  third  year’s  clover-ground, 
which  will  be  rather  too  poor  to  bear  a  crop  of  barley  without  the  foil  of  fold¬ 
ing,  and  then  to  fow  turnips  the  beginning  of  May,  and,  if  they  fucceed, 
you  will  have  all  the  May-fliowers  to  forward  them,  and  time  enough,  if  the 
firft  fowing  fails,  to  try  again,  and,  if  you  fhould  not  fucceed  at  laft,  the  ground 
will  be  very  fufficiently,  and  excellently  hufbanded  to  plough  again,  and  fow 
winter-vetches  in  Auguft  :  all  things  confidered  here  is  the  leaft  loft  every 
way,  as  I  could  demonftrate. 

§•  16.  With  us  at  Crux-Eafton,  turnips  will  be  fweeter  in  white  than  in 
our  clay-ground,  as  I  have  obferved  in  a  garden-plot  with  one  part  of  it  clay- 
land,  and  the  other  white  down-land  :  always  from  the  white-land  there 
comes  a  very  fweet  turnip,  but  from  the  clay-land  a  rank  turnip  that  the 
people  cannot  eat I  fuppofe,  if  a  ground  confifted  of  thele  two  forts  of  land, 
the  fheep  would  lie  on  the  turnips  of  the  white-land. 

But  notwithftanding  this,  January  10th  (anno  1698)  going  to  Holt  by 
Burbage  I  afked  a  farmer  whether  white  lightifti  land  might  not  bear  turnips, 
and  he  faid,  by  no  means,  it  was  the  worft  fort  of  land  of  all  for  them  ;  the 
blackifh  fandy  earth,  or  redifh  fandy  earth  were  the  beft.— Another  farmer  I 
met  with  afterwards  faid  the  fame,  and  they  agreed  the  beft  time  for  fowing 
them  was  about  St.  James’s-tide.  [Note,  if  they  are  fowed  earlier  in  the  fum¬ 
mer,  the  fun  will  ripen  them,  and  bring  them  on  fo  faft  that  they  will  be 
apt  to  run  to  feed.]  Charlock,  rape,  and  turnip-feed  are  not  eafily  diftinguifh- 
able,  and  fheep  will  eat  of  the  rape-roots  as  well  as  of  the  turnip  roots,  and  it 
is  of  the  fame  nature,  and  the  fame  fort  of  land  agrees  with  it;  only  the  rape- 
root  does  not  grow  fo  large  as  the  true  turnip- root  does;  yet  many  farmers 
about  Burbage  buy  of  it  to  fow. 

§•  J7  Mr.  Cooper  of  Berk ihire  fowed  four  acres  to  turnips  laft  fummer 
(anno  1699)  and  ploughed  them  up  at  fpring,  and  fowed  the  ground  to  peas; 

and 
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and  the  little  dwarfifh  turnips  that  were  left  behind  uneaten,  notwithftanding 
his  ploughing  them  up,  took  root  again,  and  were  then  in  great  quantities 
run  to  feed,  and  had  much  damaged  his  crop  of  peas ;  but  the  feed  being 
dropped  he  intended,  after  the  peas  were  off,  to  harrow  them  in. 

§.  1 8.  Being  in  company  with  Mr  Gouch,  a  Norfolk  gentleman,  we  dif-  Of  the  han- 
courfed  about  the  turnip-hulbandry  of  Norfolk:  1  could  not  find  that  they  ^per among 
fo  much  valued  the  harm  the  fly  did  to  their  turnips,  while  they  were  young  turnips, 
and  tender  in  the  leaf,  as  they  did  a  diftemper  or  difeafe  that  fell  on  the  roots 
of  their  turnips,  which  they  called  the  hanbery,  alluding  it  feems,  as  he  faid, 
to  the  like  diftemper  in  a  horfe’s  heel,  which  was  a  warty  excrefcence,  that 
would  fometimes  grow  to  the  bignefs  of  one’s  fift,  and  that  fome  years 
this  diftemper  would  take  whole  fields,  and,  after  it  began  to  grow  in  the  tur¬ 
nips,  they  would  never  thrive. — No  one,  he  faid,  could  ever  find  out  the 
caufe  of  this  difeafe. — I  told  him,  I  thought  it  mud  proceed  from  the  egg  of 
a  worm  or  fly  that  was  laid  in  the  turnip,  in  the  place  where  it  had  been  bit, 
and  the  little  maggot  lay  in  the  hollow  place,  which,  with  it’s  tail  continually 
working  circularly,  formed  the  juice  of  the  turnip  into  a  round  excrefcence 
about  itfelf,  ia  which  it  continued  growing,  like  that  of  the  oak-apple  s. 
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g  After  blaming  the  praftice  of  putting  a  flock  of  fheep  into  a  large  ground  of  turnips  without  di¬ 
viding  it,  by  which  they  will  deftroy  as  many  in  a  fortnight  as  would  keep  them  a  whole  winter, 
Mr.  Tull  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  three  manners  of  fpending  turnips  with  fheep,  which 
are  common  to  thofe  drilled,  and  to  thofe  fown  in  the  random  way. 

The  firft:  manner  now  in  ufe  is,  to  divide  the  ground  of  turnips  by  hurdles,  giving  them  leave  to 
come  upon  no  more  at  a  time  titan  they  can  eat  in  one  day,  and  fo  advance  the  hurdles  farther  into 
the  ground  daily,  until  all  be  fpent ;  but  we  mull  obferve,  that  they  never  eat  them  clean  this  way, 
but  leave  the  bottoms  and  outfides  of  the  turnips  they  have  fcooped  in  the  ground.  Thefe  bottoms 
people  pull  up  with  iron  crooks  made  for  that  purpofe;  butlheir  cavities  being  tainted  with  urine, 
dung,  and  dirt  from  their  feet,  tho’  the  fheep  do  eat  fome  oiTthe  pieces,  they  wafte  more,  and  many 
the  crooks  leave  behind  in  the  earth,  and  even  what  they  do  Cafcpf'this  tainted  food,  cannot  nourifh 
them  fo  well  as  that  which  is  frefh  and  cleanly. 

The  fecond  manner  is  to  move  the  hurdles  every  day,  as  in  the  firft  ;  but,  that  the  fheep  may  not 
tread  upon  the  turnips,  they  pull  them  up  firft,  and  then  advance  the  hurdles  as  far  daily  as  the  tur¬ 
nips  are  pulled  up,  and  no  farther  :  by  this  means  there  is  not  that  wafte  made  as  in  the  other  way ; 
the  food  is  eaten  frefh  and  clean,  and  the  turnips  are  pulled  up  with  lefs  labour  than  their  pieces 
can  be. 

The  third  manner  is  to  pull  them  up,  and  to  carry  them  into  fome  other  ground  in  a  cart  or  wag¬ 
gon,  and  there  fpread  them  every  day  on  a  new  place,  where  the  fheep  will  eat  them  up  clean,  both 
leaf  and  root.  This  is  done,  when  there  is  land  not  far  off,  which  has  more  need  of  dung  than  that, 
where  the  turnips  grow,  which  perhaps  is  alfo  too  wet  for  fheep  in  the  winter,  and  then  the  turnips 
will,  by  the  too  great  moifture  and  dirt  of  the  foil,  fpoilthe  fheep,  and,  in  fome  foils,  give  them  the 
rot;  yet  fuch  ground  will  bring  forth  more  and  larger  turnips  than  dry  land,  and  when  they  are 
carried  oft  and  eaten  on  ploughed  ground  in  dry  weather,  and  on  green-fword  in  wet  weather,  the 
fheep  will  thrive  much  better ;  and  that  moift  foil,  not  being  trodden  by  the  fheep,  will  be  in  much 
the  better  order  for  a  crop  of  corn  ;  and  generally,  the  expence  of  hurdles  and  removing  them  being 
faved,  will  more  than  countervail  the  labour  of  carrying  off  the  turnips. — They  muft  always  be  car¬ 
ried  off  the  ground  for  cows  and  oxen,  which  will  be  fatted  by  them,  and  fome  hay  in  the  winter. 
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§.  x.T3^"  my  own- observation  I  am  fenfible,  that,  as  the  fort  of  grafs 
fj  every  ground  bears  (which  is  beft  difeovered  by  it’s  ear  or  panicle) 
is  a  certain  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  foil,  fo  by  the  thinnefs  of  the  culm, 
which  carries  the  ear  or  panicle,  and  the  (hortnefs  of  the  ear  or  panicle  compared 
to  what  you  may  obferve  it  to  be  in  other  grounds,  you  may  make  a  right  efti- 
mate  of  the  goodnefs  or  poverty  of  any  ground  carrying  fuch  or  luch  a  fort  of 
grafs ;  for  the  reafon  holds  as  well  in  this  cafe  as  it  does  in  corn  ;  therefore  it 
is  very  neceflary  for  our  hulbandman  to  underftand  the  Englilh  paflure,  and 
meadow-grafles. 

§.  2.  The  cow-quake  grafs,  or  gramen  tremulum,  though  a  very  poor  and 
(lender  grafs,  is  no  indication  of  poor  land  where  it  grows ;  lor  Mr.  Ray  fays, 
it  is  the  mod  common  grafs  of  any  in  all  the  paflure  grounds  throughout 
England,  Hoc  genus  in  pafeuis  per  totam  Angliam  vulgatiffimum  eft:  in  om¬ 
nibus  quas  unquam  luftravit  Clufius  regionibus  prata  multis  locis  veftit. 

Fo.  1274. 

3.  The  gramen  parvum  repens  purpurea  fpica,  or  fmall  creeping  grafs, 
is  no  indication  of  bad  ground,  though  a  very  (lender  grafs  :  Ray  lays,  vol.  2. 
fo.  1286.  it  is  very  common  in  paftures.  —  It  feems  to  have  a  great  lweetnefs 
in  it.— The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  gramen  criftatum,  for  that  alfo  abounds 
every  where  in  our  meadows  and  paftures.  it  is  in  Englilh  called  fmooth- 
crefted  grafs. 

§.  4.  As  I  conceive,  it  may  be  laid  down  for  a  general  rule,  that  all  fuch 
plants  as  are  perennial  will  bear  fowing  as  well  at  autumn,  i.  e.  before  winter, 
as  at  fpring,  provided  they  are  (owed  early  enough  to  take  good  root  before 
winter,  the  difficulty  lying  here  ;  lor  they  are  plants  that  will  endure  many 
winters;  thus  may  you  low  rye-grafs,  broad-clover,  hop- clover,  French  - 
grafs,  &c. 

I  happened  to  carry  out  in  my  dung  fome  winnowings  cf  clover-feed,  and 
laid  them  on  two  ridges  of  land  where  1  had  (owed  wheat :  the  clover  came 
up  very  thick  at  harveft  ;  but  was  not  fo  rank  as  the  bailey-clovei,  it  being 
kept  down  by  the  wheat. —  It  was  a  very  wet,  but  not  a  hard  frofty  winter; 
but  from  hence  I  do  infer,  that  clover-feed  will  endure  the  winter,  nor  will  it 
feed  the  next  fummer,  nor  damage  the  wheat, 
g  §.  5.  This  day,  being  the  30th  of  May  (anno  1707)  walking  in  the  fields 
at  Mr.  Raymond’s  I  obferved  that  the  feed-veflels,  or  cups  of  all  the  feveral 
forts  of  grades  in  the  meadows,  gape  in  their  flowering-time,  fo  that  the  little 
miftrefs  or  plume  (from  whence  the  flower  arifes,  which  is  the  firft  principle 
of  the  feed,  and  no  bigger  than  the  point  of  a  needle)  may  eafily  be  conceived 
to  be  hurt  by  bad  weather,  fuch  as  blights,  mildews,  rain,  &c.  1  alfo  ob¬ 

ferved  the  feed-veflels  of  the  barley  to  gape. 
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I  impute  the  great  quantity  of  grafles  thisfummer,  1705,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  great  drought  the  grafs-flowers  had  in  flowering-time,  the  farinaceous 
or  flowering  feeds  on  the  ftamina  not  having  been  waflied  off  by  rain. 

§.  6.  Hop-clover  and  broad-clover  grafles  feem  to  my  eye,  by  their  deeper  of  the  nature 
colour  the  fecond  year  than  the  fir  ft,  not  to  be  fo  fweet  a  food  then  as  in  the  °f  ll0P  f d 
firlt  year,  when  they  are  brighter  coloured. 

§.  7.  As  broad-clover  falls  off  of  it’s  fweetnefs  after  Midfummer  (as  elfewhere  Grafles  abate 
hinted)  and  will  not  then  fat  ewes  and  lambs,  as  natural  grafsin  a  good  paflure 
will  do,  fo  I  doubt  not  but  all  grafles  do  abate  of  their  fweetnefs  and  fpirit  at  Mhdiununer, 
that  time  of  the  year. 

§.  8.  Varro  fays  the  medic  feed  ought  to  be  fowed  in  the  morning  after  the  Of  the  medic 
dew  is  off ;  and  no  more  ought  to  be  fowed  than  can  be  covered-in  by  the  har-  te 
rows  the  fame  day  ;  for,  if  not  covered,  the  leaf!  wet  may  deftroy  it. 

Pofl:  fecundam  diei  horam  vel  tertiam  fpargendum  eft,  cum  jam  omnis 
humor  foie  ventove  deterlus  eft,  neque  amplius  projici  debet  quam  quod  eodem 
die  pofiit  operiri,  nam,  fi  non  inceflit,  quantulocunque  humore  prius  quam 
obruatur  corrumpitur. — I  believe  this  feed,  as  well  as  vetches,  and  other  grain 
that  come  up  in  the  fhorter  time,  takes  in  moifture  very  faft,  and  is  apt  there¬ 
fore,  if  not  lowed  dry,  to  burft  and  corrupt.11 

§.  9.  I  have  often  fufpedted,that  the  hop-clover  and  broad-clover  we  fowwas  Hop  and 
not  of  Englifh  extraction,  becaule  it  will  not  laid  above  two  years  with  us ,  if  mowed,  ^^tfvcsCcf 
and  but  three  years  if  we  feed  it  as  fparingly  as  pofiible,  and  fow  it  in  the  beft  England, 
land  we  have  ;  therefore  I  thought  thefe  feeds  might  have  been  brought  from 
Flanders,  where,  as  natives,  they  might  laft  many  years;— but  I  am  now  (anno 
1707)  convinced  fromMr.  Ray,  and  from  the  nature  of  thole  plants;  Mr.  Ray, 
in  his  Hifiory  of  Plants,  vol.  1.  fo.  944,  calls  the  broad-clover  we  fow- — the 
larger  purple  meadow  trefoil and  (hews  the  manifeft  differences  between  it, 
and  our  red  honeyfuckle,  and  fays,— it  grows  in  paftures,  but  lefs  frequent  than 
the  common  purple  trefoil,  and  is  alfo  fown  in  fields  as  food  for  cattle,  and  by 
fome  called  common  clover-grafs  :  and  the  fame  author,  in  his  Synopfis  Stir- 
pium  Britannicarum,  fo.  194,  carries  on  the  comparifon  farther,  and  fays,  it  is 
not  fo  durable  as  the  lefler  purple  meadow  trefoil,  nor  does  it  like  that  fow 
itfelf. — And  of  the  hop-trefoil,  vol.  1.  fo.  949,  he  makes  but  two  forts,  and 

b  The  medic  or  Luferne  fo  much  extolled  by  antient  writers  had  not  been  long  introduced  into 
England,  and  was  very  little  known  in  the  time  of  our  author.  Mr.  Tull’s  defcription  of  it  is  as  fol¬ 
lows.  .  “  It’s  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  trefoil :  it  bears  a  blue  bloffom  very  like  to  double  violets, 

“  leaving  a  pod  like  a  fcrew,  which  contains  the  feeds  about  the  bignefs  of  broad-clover,  tho’  longer 
“  and  more  of  the  kidney  fhape.  It’s  tap-root  penetrates  deeper  into  the  earth  than  any  other  ve- 
“  getable  it  produceth.”— He  is  of  opinion  however,  from  fome  reafons  he  there  mentions,  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  making  any  improvement  by  planting  it  in  England,  in  any  manner  pradlifcd  by 
the  antients  or  moderns,  and  relates  the  great  expence  and  pains  the  Romans  were  at  to  raife  it ;  but 
to  thofe,  who  are  defirous  of  making  the  experiment,  he  recommends  his  new  Horfe-hoeing  Huf- 
bandry  as  the  only  method  to  obtain  it.  Mr.  Miller  calls  it  an  extreme  hardy  plant,  and  is  pofitive 
it  will  fucceed  well  in  England,  but  feems  to  agree  with  Mr.  Tull,  that  it  cannot  be  cultivated  here 
to  any  good  purpofe  by  the  old  method  of  huflxindry ;  for  the  rules  he  lays  down  for  it’s  cultur 
are  all  according  to  Mr.  Tull’s  maimer,  by  the  drill,  and  the  hoe-plough.  See  his  dire&ions  at 
large  under  the  article— -Medica. 
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%s,  the  bigger,  which  is  that  we  fow,  grows  in  the  fields  amdno-  the 
hedges,  efpecially  in  gravelly  or  fandy  foils.— I  do  indeed  conceive,  thaUione 
ot  thefe  trefoils  are  long-lived,  not  only  becaufe  they  have  tap-roots  poorly 
maintained  by  fibres  (of  which  thofe  we  fow  have  fewer,  and  are  lefs  non- 
rifined  by  the  capillary  roots  than  the  others,  they  being  pretty  well  matted) 
but  alfo  becaufe  I  rind  the  white  honeyfuckle,  the  purple,  and  the  letter  hop- 
clover  to  increafe  and  decreafe  yearly  in  a  manifeft  manner,  according  as  you 
improve  or  impoverish  your  ground  j  if  you  improve  it  with  manure  Sr  a  (lies 
you  may  raife  great  quantities  of  it,  I  judge,  from  the  feed,  hut  if  you  mow 
it,  and  with-hold  your  dung,  it  will  die  away  in  two  or  three  years  time  — 
The  *  white  honeyfuckle,  I  think,  ought  chiefly  to  be  managed  by  manures 
where  it  likes  a  ground,  becaufe  it  is  fweet  food,  and  by  it’s  trayling  ftalks 
takes  root  at  the  joints,  and  matts  extreamly,  and  foon  over-runs  a  ground 
and  is  therefore,  1  believe,  the  longed  liver.  6  * 

§.  io.  The  more  ftony  your  ground  is  the  more  reafon  to  fow  clover,  be¬ 
caufe  thereby  the  barley  may  be  the  better  raked  up ;  inafmuch  as  either  hop 
or  broad-clover  will  bear-up  the  barley  from  the  dones,  but  rye-grafs,  it  feems^ 
is  not  ferviceable  on  that  account.  J  3 

§.  1 1.  I  find  that  broad -clover,  fowed  on  drong  clay-land,  which  is  apt  to 
run  to  fword,  is  not  fo  apt  to  run  to  grafs,  if  mowed,  as  when  fed  ;  for  when 
it  is  mowed,  the  clover-grafs  runs  fo  rank,  that  it  (hades  and  deprettes  the  na¬ 
tural  grafs,  which  it  cannot  do  when  fed  ;  befides,  the  feeding  of  cattle  brings 
a  foil  to  it,  ^  which  encourages  the  natural  grafs,  but  kills  the  broad-clover ; 
for,  where  the  cow-dung  lies,  the  broad-clover  will  turn  white  and  rot  un¬ 
derneath  it,  and  dunging  of  fown-graffes,  fuch  as  faint-foin,  indead  of  en¬ 
riching  them,  brings  on  the  natural  grafs. 

§.  1 2.  It  fee  ms  to  me  a  very  great  difficulty  how  to  account  for  the  growing 
or  not  growing  of  broad-clover,  whether  fowed  in  the  fpring,  or  at  autumn 
with  a  wheat-crop;  for  I  have  often  obferved  fome  lands  in  the  fame  ground 
to  fail,  where  the  nature  of  the  foil  has  been  the  fame.— -On  the  utmod  re¬ 
flexion  I  can  make,  I  do  conclude,  that  fometimes,  where  fields  are  fown 
with  wheat  and  broad-clover,  the  clover  has  failed  on  account  of  the  coldnefs 
and  wetnefs  of  the  ground,  and  I  make  the  fame  judgment  of  broad  or  hop^ 
clover  fowed  with  oats,  efpecially  if  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  when,  though 
the  land  may  not  be  too  cold,  neither  in  it’s  own  nature,  nor  through  ram 
fee.  for  oats,  yet  it  may  be  fo  for  clover-feed. — And  though  white-ground  in 
it's  own  nature  be  dry  and  warm,  yet  it  is  hollow  and  light,  and,  beino-  alfo 
poor,  the  cold  of  the  fpring  often  pierces  it,  and  fo  in  fuch  grounds  the  hop- 
clover  as  often  dies  as  in  cold  clay-ground.— And  it  often  happens,  that  three 
or  four  acres  in  a  large  ground  may  fail  by  being  fowed  wetter  than  the  reft 
by  the  falling  of  rain,  which  might  put  a  ftop  to  the  fowing  of  the  oats  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  you  may  be  obliged  to  fow  again  before  the 
ground  may  be  dry  enough  for  the  clover-feed,  though  it  may  do  well  enough 
for  the  oats.— Note  therefore  for  the  future  to  obferve  more  critically  whether 
this  diverfity  does  not  hold.-Frcm  hence  feems  to  arife  the  caufe,  why  broad- 
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clover  feldom  fucceeds  fo  well  with  black  oats  as  with  white,  becaufe  they 
are  fowed  early,  and  while  the  ground  is  cold,  and  therefore  the  more  care 
ought  to  be  taken. 

§.  13.  The  autumn-clover,  which  (hoots  up  at  the  beginning  of  Septem-  of  feeding 
ber,  arifing  from  a  young  bud,  and  being  full  of  fap  as  well  as  of  but  a  diortbroadclovcr* 
length,  is  eafiiy  fed  and  maintained  throughout  the  winter,  and  therefore  to  be 
faved  by  being  hayned  ;  but  the  firft  year’s  clover,  which  comes  up  among 
the  corn,  or  the  growth  of  aftermafs-clover,  being  before  autumn  grown  to  a 
good  length,  requires  too  much  nourifhment  (when  nature  is  withdrawing  its 
drength  in  order  to  form  and  nourifh  the  buds  of  the  next  fpring)  to  be  main¬ 
tained  during  the  winter,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  fed  down,  becaufe  other- 
wife  it  would  die  on  the  ground. 

§.  14.  I  left  a  patch  of  French-grafs  for  feed,  and  it  britted  much  ;  I  foon  ^’rtionaJ°  ^ 
eat  down  the  after mafs,  and  hayned  it  from  the  middle  of  Auguft,  or  the  be-  ter  brftting. 
ginning  of  September,  for  the  next  fummer’s  crop:  the  2d  of  Oftober  See  §  zz. 
(anno  1704)  1  went  to  fee  whether  the  blittings  came  up,  or  not;  I  found 
they  came  up  very  thick  on  the  ground,  with  their  feed-leaves,  and  eftabllfhed 
trefoil-leaves,  and  with  farther  foboles  prepared  at  the  roots  for  next  year,  and 
I  believed  they  would  do  well,  not  having  been  fed  otherwife  than  as  above  ; 
for  this  feeding  of  the  aftermafs,  to  eat  down  the  rowet,  that  the  brittings 
might  grow,  did  them  good.  A  day  or  two  after  I  obferved  broad-clover  and 
hop-clover  in  their  feed-leaves,  and  their  trefoil-leaves,  very  plentiful  from 
brittings ;  therefore  the  favouring  fuch  grounds  a  month  after  blitting,  and  in 
rains,  advifeable. 

§.  1 5.  Broad-clover  of  the  firft  year,  i.  e.  after  the  (bubble,  is  forwarder  in  Firft  year’s 
it’s  growth,  and  fprings  fader  than  the  fecond  year’s  growth  will  do;  there- 
fore,  if  you  would  have  early  grafs  for  your  horfes,  a  clofe  of  the  firft  year  s  grais  for 
growth  is  fitted  for  them. — The  fibres  of  the  roots  of  the  young  clover  are  horfes- 
more  fpungy  than  thofe  of  the  fecond  year’s  growth ;  the  glands  alfo  of  the 
former  are  tenderer,  and  more  eafiiy  admit  of  the  philtration  of  the  juices 
through  them  than  the  latter  do,  and  therefore  the  young  bud  fprouts  fafter 
than  that  of  the  next  year’s  growth. 

§.  16.  Having  faid  fomething  of  the  great  fervice  of  twenty  or  thirty  acres  Of ^^"he 
of  broad-clover  to  fupport  great  cattle  in  a  dry  feafon,  in  July  and  Augud,  fe°ond°ear* 
when  there  is  more  efpecially  a  dop  to  vegetation  for  a  month  or  five  weeks,  growth  for 
I  have  this  fpring  (anno  1719)  found  fuch  twenty  or  thirty  acres  of  broad- 
clover,  of  the  fecond  year’s  growth,  of  equal  fervice  to  what  it  had  been  in  vid.  Fatting 
July  and  Augud  ;  for  this  year  my  broad-clover  fupported  my  great  cattle  cattle, §  17. 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May. —  As  1  found  the  broad-clover 
of  the  faid  grounds  beneficial  the  former  year  in  July  and  Auguft,  10  without 
the  fame  relief  this  (pring  my  great  cattle  mud  have  darved  ;  for  my  fodder- 
draw  was  gone  by  the  middle  of  April,  and  no  rain  had  fallen  for  five  weeks 
before,  and  the  wind  had  been  north  and  eaderly  for  fix  weeks,  fo  that  no 
grafs  of  any  other  kind  did  wag,  and  yet  the  twenty  acres  of  broad-clover  did 
from  Mid-April  to  Mid-May  maintain  twenty-three  yearlings,  and  eight  deers 
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of  four  years  growth,  befides  a  great  many  hogs,  and  yet  the  pafture  grew  on 
them,  and  run  more  and  more  to  a  head  every  day,  though  eaily  in  the  fpring 
the  fheep  had  fed  it  down  bare,  fo  that  the  ground  was  not  hayned  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  April,  and  the  wind,  as  well  as  drought,  oppofed  the  growth  of 

the  grafs. 

17.  Amongft  the  many  advantages  of  fowing  broad-clover  one  is,  that 
it  will  grow  during  the  fore-part  of  the  winter,  and  will  fupport  a  few  fatting- 
fheep,  ^giving  them  a  little  hay  with  it,  and  without  the  grafs  being  injured  by 
them,  provided  you  keep  only  a  few  in  a  large  extent  of  ground,  that  they 
may  not  be  forced  to  bite  too  clofe  ;  whereas  hop-clover  will  make  no  fuch 
advances  in  the  winter  months  as  to  ferve  fuch  an  end  or  purpofe  :  this  is  a  good 
conveniency  to  a  country  gentleman,  who  would  fat  his  own  mutton  in  the 
winter. 

§.  18.  As  I  remember,  Ray  fays,  that  the  true  broad-clover  grows  wild  in 
moift  fat  meadows ;  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  fhould  fucceed  well  when 
fowed  in  moift,  fpewy,  and  fpringy  cold  arable.— At  Holt  there  is  fo  cold  and 
fpringy  a  clay,  that  the  farmers  ufed  not  to  fow  it,  either  to  barley,  oats,  or 
peas," and  would  but  now  and  then  clap  in  a  few  beans;  but  farmer  Hies  (be¬ 
fore,  or  about  the  year  1716)  fowed  it  to  broad-clover,  and  it  got  a  very  thick 
fwarth,  and  carried  a  deep  green  colour,  and  yet  the  ground  was  not  laid  round, 
but  was  laid  down  flat. 

Farmer  Lavington  of  Wiltfliire  was  of  opinion,  that  a  1  lack,  fandy,  mellow 
land  was  the  bell  ground  for  broad-clover,  and  that  the  old  broad-clover  hay 
was  as  good  as  old  meadow  hay,  only  in  foddering  the  leaves  of  the  clover  were 
apt  to  fall  off  and  fo  it  made  more  wafte  than  the  otner. — Mr.  Raymond  faid, 
the  broad-clover  hay  was  fo  lufeious,  that  neither  fheep  nor  cows  liked  it  fo 
well  as  common  meadow  hay; — but  farmer  Lavington  replied,  he  found  not 
but  that  with  change  they  liked  it  as  well  as  the  heft  hay. 

§.  19.  It  often  happens,  that,  when  dry  fprings  and  fummers  follow  after 
the  fowing  of  clover-grafles,  they  will  come  up  in  a  blade,  and  die  away 
again  without  any  flgu  of  a  blade  appearing  at  harveft,  and  yet  about  that 
time  on  the  following  fummer  a  thick  blade  fhall  appear  above  ground,  and 
produce  a  good  crop  :  this  happens  when  the  blade  only  was  killed  by  the 
drought;  but  the  root  had  efcaped,  and  fo  fprung  up  again  when  rain  came. 
— When  the  blade  appears  in  the  fpring,  tho’  it  dies  away  again,  you  may 
have  hopes  of  it’s  reviving,  but,  if  it  never  appeared,  there  can  be  no  hopes 
at  all. 

§.  20.  A  Gloucefterfnire  gentleman  fhewed  me  his  broad-clover,  and  faid, 
feme  part  of  it  had  been  dunged,  and  was  the  better  for  it;— but,  when  I 
had  examined  it,  I  found  the  land  to  be  of  a  wet,  cold  nature,  and  I  fufpedb- 
ed  that  moft  part  of  that  which  was  not  dunged  was  killed  by  the  wet,  and 
I  believed  much  of  the  other  was  killed  by  the  dung ;  but  it  is  true,  fo 
much  of  it  as  efcaped  grew  the  thicker  and  ranker  for  it,  being  fupported  by 
the  dung,  as  by  a  cordial,  againft  the  wet.  This  broad-clover  turned  yel¬ 
low  ;  therefore,  if  it  did  not  recover  it’s  colour,  efpecially  if  it  put  forth 
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frefli  buds  at  the  root,  I  thought  he  fhould  feed  it  down,  though  if  it  re¬ 
covered  of  if s  fickly  look,  it  ought  to  be  mowed. 

§.  21.  I  have  heard  fay,  that  broad-clover  would  not  come  again  where  Cowsdungjng 
the  cows  had  dunged,  and  I  do  believe  it,  efpecially  where  it  falls  bioad  on  kills  broad- 
the  grafs  ;  for  I  have  turned  up  fuch  cow-dung,  and  found  the  broad-clover  clover- 
under  it  perfectly  whitened,  and  rotted  by  the  dung,  which  roots  I  fuppofe 
were  forced  by  the  dung  in  fuch  a  manner  as  thereby  to  be  killed,  as  it  tares 
with  kitchen-plants. 

§.  22.  November  the  5th  (anno  1703)  I  cut  up  feveral  roots  of  broad- Of  favouring: 
clover,  and  found  the  top  of  the  root  divide  itfelf  into  many  tufts,  as  the 
Freneh-grafs  root  does,  through  the  center  of  which  tufts  the  new  foboles  grafs  in  No- 
are  formed,  and  iffue  out  ;  I  found  at  this  time  of  the  year  rnofl  of  the  f°“ 
boles  formed  for  the  next  year  grown  enough  to  be  bit  oft  by  the  fneep, 
which  I  conclude  muft  put  nature  very  backward,  and  caufe  her  to  form 
another  centrical  bud  within  the  foldings  of  that  bit  off ;  therefoie  gieat 
favour  ought  to  be  drown  to  fuch  grades  at  this  time  of  the  year  ;  out  .<0 
for  rye-grafs,  and  other  fuch-like  grades,  though  their  roots  divide  themfelves 
into  tufts,  from  the  center  of  which  alfo,  as  through  a  fheath,  the  new 
fpires  of  grafs  Ipring  up,  yet  it  is  but  of  one  continued  fpiing  of  gtais,  not 
made  up  of  diflimilar  parts,  and  fo  it  has  no  leafy  head  to  be  taken  oil ,  to 
fo  great  damage  as  the  Freneh-grafs  has  j  but  being  bit  oh,  iy  has  fimikn 
fuccedaneous  parts,  which  carry  on  its  growth,  and  fo  winter-feeding  docj 

not  hurt  it.  ,  r  . 

§  23.  My  men  were  fallowing  up  a  field  that  had  been  two  years  lowed  Of  the  roots 

to  broad-clover  :  I  wondered  to  fee  fuch  abundance  of  flender  carrotty-roots 
turned  up  by  the  plough,  and  daring  an-end  ;  I  plucked  at  them,  and  drew  rences. 
fome  of  them  up,  and  found  they  were  the  broad-clover-roots ;  I  meafured 
them,  and  found  mod  of  them  to  be  eleven  inches  long  in  the  tap-root:  It 
is  evident  fiom  hence  of  what  confequence  the  depth  and  it  length  01  thv 
foil  is  as  well  to  broad-clover-roots  as  to  carrots  and  parfnips,  and  to  hop- 
clover  too  j  for  quickly  after  I  dug  up  a  hop-clover-root  of  two  years  growth 
it  was  in  pretty  good  ffrong  ground,  and  I  found  it  to  be  in  i'-ngub  about  fix 
inches,  and  very  thick,  when  compared  with  a  root  or  two  of  the  fame 
year’s  growth  j  I  pulled  another  root  of  hop-clover,  in  a  piece  of  white-land, 
in  the  fame  ground,  but  it  was  very  flender  and  weak  compared  with  the  other, 
and  not  fo  long.-— From  hence  it  is  plain,  as  has  been  befoie  o^ieiyed,  that 
in  good  land  the  colour  is  neither  hurt  by  the  fun,  nor  tore  up  by  the  cattle, 
as  it  is  in  poor  land  :  it  is  alfo  apparent,  from  the  deep  penetiating  of  us 
tap-roots,  how  necefTary  it  is  their  mold  fhould  be  made  fine  and  eafy  to 
them  when  they  are  fown. —  I  alfo  examined  the  rye-grafs,  and  I  iound  it 
confided  of  an  innumerable  number  of  fliort  hairy  capillary  loots,  and  con- 
fequently  feeds  on  the  fat  furface  of  the  ground,  and  therefore  at  Midfum- 
mer,  when  ground  is  burning,  it  fooneft  burns,  and  is  beft  and  chiefefl  in 
the  fpring,  and  at  autumn  ;  nor  need  ground  be  fo  fine,  nor  fo  deep,  nor  fo 

rich  for  it,  as  for  either  Freneh-grafs  or  clover.  Rye-grafs  improves  for  a 

year: 
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year  or  two,  or  three  years  ;  whereas  the  clover  dies  away,  and  difimproves 
the  fur  face  of  the  land,  tho’  indeed  it  improves  yearly  by  pafturing  of  cattle, 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  by  the  moifture  of  both  rain  and  dew. 

§.  24.  The  flourifhing  condition  of  plants  is  no  argument  for  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  ground  with  them,  in  cafe  the  feed  of  fuch  plants  be  the  fruit 
argument  that  for  fake  of  which  they  were  fovvn  ;  for,  as  before  obferved,  the  plant  is  the 
^tfXfhardieft  Part>  an<^  cften  flourifh  in  a  foil  much  too  cold  to  bring  the 
per  0  p  r.c  0f  it  to  perfection  ;  thus  I  can  have  rank  barley-ftraw,  and  rank  broad- 

clover-grafs  on  my  clay-grounds,  where  the  feed  of  each  will  be  cold  and 
thin,  nor  will  they  come  to  due  perfection. 

It  is  plain  from  the  reafons  aforefaid,  that  the  feed-part  of  the  feed  is  the 
tendered  part  of  it,  and  that  the  plant,  or  herbaceous  part  of  the  feed,  is  the 
hardieft  part  of  it ;  fo  that  one  need  not  to  be  fo  very  curious  in  changing 
the  feed  of  any  grain,  tho’  fomewhat  degenerated,  when  you  fow  not  to  pro¬ 
duce  feed,  but  only  to  raife  the  graffy  or  herbaceous  part  of  the  plant. — 
Therefore  what  gore  or  winter-vetches,  tills,  or  clover-grafs  you  may  fow 
only  for  fodder  for  cattle  will  do  very  well  from  feed  of  your  own  growth, 
taking  this  caution,  that  every  year  you  buy  new  feed  for  what  you  intend 
to  let  run  to  feed,  and  wherewithal  to  fow  your  crops  the  fucceeding  year ; 
except  indeed  you  raife  feed  of  winter-vetches  of  your  own  faving,  it  is  im- 
poffible,  if  you  fow  a  great  quantity  of  them,  to  procure  feed  time  enough 
to  fow  fo  early  as  that  grain  requires  to  be  fown  j  fo  remifs  are  farmers  in 
threfhing  out  their  winter-vetches  for  the  market. 

§.  25.  Our  Hampfhire  hill-country  is  fo  cold,  that  the  broad-clover  after- 
I  a  m  -he  mafs  r’Pens  very  indifferently,  and  the  juices  of  it  are  very  cold  and  four  ; 
hill  country,  fo  that,  if  the  hay  made  of  it  fods  a  little  in  the  wet,  tho’  houfed  afterwards 
never  fo  dry,  it  becomes  taffelefs  :  this  I.  had  experience  of  in  the  year  171 1  ; 
when  I  had  fuch  hay  that  had  taken  wet,  but  was  reeked  very  dry,  and  came 
out  in  good  order  ;  yet  the  cow-beafts  would  not  eat  it  for  change  fo  well 
as  ftraw,  but  made  wafte  of  it;  and  the  calves  would  not  touch  it;  yet  I 
could  fee  nothing  more  than  ordinary  in  it,  but  that  it  had  loft  it’s  colour  and 
fmell,  but  was  neither  wet  nor  finnowy. 

Hop-clover,  §.  26.  I  have  obferved,  that,  if  a  fummer  proves  dry,  hop-clover  will 

if  the  tunur.ernot  ab0Ve  one  year  ;  either  the  flieep,  feeding  it  clofe,  pull  it  up  by  the 

roots,  or  elfe  the  root  not  ftriking  deep  has  no  fhade,  and  fo  is  burnt  up  by 

the  fun. —  But  I  have  a  great  prefumption,  that  that  evil  would  be  remedied, 

if  we  laid  our  grounds  down  in  good  heart  to  hop-clover ;  for  then  the  root 

would  ftrike  deep,  and  would  neither  be  injured  by  feeding  at  ftubble-time, 

nor  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  in  fummer. 

§.  27.  Mr.  Townfend  of  Cain,  in  Wilts,  tells  me,  that  thereabouts  they 

of  broad  clo-  make  great  advantage  of  ploughing  the  aftermafs  of  broad-clover  into  the 

\erm  Wilts.  grounc[  t]ie  feconq  year,  and  then  fovving  wheat  on  it: — they  roll  it  down, 

he  fays,  and  fome,  who  have  Iheep,  tread  it  down  before  they  plough  it  in. 

The  younger  §.  28.  The  extraordinary  finenefs  of  the  wool,  about  All-cannons  in  Wilr- 

th.  root  the  fhjre  is  imputed  to  the  richnefs  of  their  arable  land,  which  bearing  continual 
tweeter  the  r  1  u  • 

grafs.  ploughing, 
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ploughing,  the  grafs  that  fprings  up  in  the  fallows  is  thereby  always  young 
and  tender,  as  proceeding  from  annual  feeds,  not  from  old  roots  :  it  holds  as 
a  general  rule  in  grades  of  all  forts,  that  the  younger  the  root  the  fweeter 
the  grafs.  So  broad-clover,  and  hop-clover,  and  rye-grafs  too,  are  much 
fweeter  the  firft  year  than  the  fecond  ;  it  feems  therefore  to  be  good  hufban- 
dry  in  the  hill  country  of  Hampflaire  to  plough-in  the  fecond  year’s  broad 
and  hop-clover,  becaufe,  as  it  is  coarfer  the  fecond  year  than  the  firft,  fo  it 
muft  be  very  coarfe  feed  in  the  hill-country,  where  it  is  often  four  the  firft 
year. 

§.  29.  It  feems  to  me,  that  in  the  vale,  where  the  land  is  good,  and  lies  Ofploughing- 
warm,  and  brings  the  broad-clover  forward,  and  where  they  fow  wheat  late  ^vakand 
(the  latter  end  of  October,  or  after)  they  may  plough-in  the  broad-clover  hill  country 
pretty  early  in  the  fpring,  viz.  by  the  middle  of  May,  it  having  been  hayned 
up  early  for  that  purpofe  ;  for  by  that  time  there  may  be  a  good  burden, 
being  ploughed-in,  to  improve  the  ground  with,  and  there  will  be  time 
enough  to  fow  it,  either  on  the  fecond,  or  on  the  third  earth  ;  for  the  clover 
will  have  time  to  rot  by  Michaelmafs ;  but  in  the  hill- country,  where  both 
the  land  and  the  air  are  cold,  and  confequently  cannot  bring  the  broad-clover 
forward  to  a  good  head  early  enough  in  the  fpring,  and  where  we  fow  wheat 
very  early  (in  Auguft,  or  the  beginning  of  September)  I  do  not  fee  how  we 
can  have  a  burden  of  broad-clover  on  the  ground  early  enough  in  the  fpring 
to  have  time,  when  ploughed-in,  to  rot,  and  to  give  the  ground  any  more 
than  one  earth  before  feed- time.-— Therefore,  in  the  hill- country,  1  rather 
advife  to  feed  the  broad-clover  early  in  the  fpring,  and  then  hayn  it  up,  fo 
that  a  good  burden  may  be  ploughed-in  by  the  latter  end  of  July,  taking  a 
dry  time  for  doing  it,  in  order  to  fow  wheat  on  the  back  of  it,  i.  e.  on  one 
earth,  in  Auguft,  or  by  the  middle  of  September  at  fartheft. 

§.  30.  Amongft  other  advantages  of  fowing  broad-clover  beyond  hop-  Advantage  of 
clover  one  is,  that,  as  I  have  obferved,  few  thirties,  docks,  or  other  trum- b^dndd^ 
pery  of  weeds  come  up  in  my  broad-clover  grounds,  in  comparifon  of  what  clover, 
come  up  in  the  grounds  fown  with  hop-clover  ;  for  the  broad-clover  fpreacl- 
ing,  and  covering  the  ground  fo  much  more  than  the  hop-clover  does,  it  kills 
the  weeds ;  it  alfo  grows  taller  than  hop-clover,  and  runs  up  to  a  good 
height  the  fecond  year’s  growth,  which  hop-clover  does  not,  and  is  a  great 
means  to  fupprefs  weeds.  The  growth  of  weeds  in  my  hop-clover  cannot 
be  imputed  to  the  foulnefs  of  the  feed,  becaufe  I  ufe  milled-feed. 

§.31.  Mr.  Herrick  allured  me  from  experience,  that,  if,  on  their  rich  "road-clover 
land  in  Leicefterfhire,  broad-clover  was  fown,  when  the  ground  was  intend-  i^downto 
ed  to  be  laid  down  for  a  long  time  to  natural  grafs,  the  broad-clover  would,  grafs  in  Lei- 
when  it  decayed,  prevent  the  ground  from  fwording  to  natural  grafs.— This ceIkrIkre’' 
may  very  well  be  in  fuch  grounds  as  naturally  run  to  grafs,  as  the  rich  lands 
of  Leicefterfhire  do,  inafmuch  as  the  broad-clover  may  deftroy  the  very  roots 
of  the  natural  grafs,  and  kill  the  feedlings  that  may  lie  in  the  ground,  and 
would  come  up,  were  they  not  checked, 

■§.  32,  The 
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§.32.  The  poorer  the  ground  is  the  clofer  you  ought  to  feed  down  the 
fown-graffes :  broad-clover  and  hop-clover  ought  to  be  fed  down  almoft  clofe 
to  the  root ;  for,  if  either  broad-clover,  or  hop-clover  grafs  be  fown  on 
white-land,  or  be  out  of  proof  by  the  poverty  of  the  ground,  and  you  let 
them  run  but  to  a  full-grown  leaf,  it  will  be  of  a  foliomort  colour,  and  fpeck- 
led  with  black  fpecks,  which  is  a  blight  occafioned  by  the  weaknefs  of  the 
ground,  and  fuch  graffes,  efpecially  hop- clover,  will  eat  bitter,  and  therefore 
the  grafs  of  fuch  ground  fhould  be  always  kept  fed  down  clofe  with  fheep  ; 
for,  if  you  let  it  run  up  high  enough  for  a  bite  for  a  cow,  no  cattle  will  eat 
it  j  fo  the  rule  holds,  as  well  in  fown  as  natural  graffes,  the  poorer  the  ground 
is  the  clofer  to  feed  them  down. 

§.  33.  If  broad-clover,  or  hop-clover  has  a  fmall,  thin,  unfappy  leaf,  or 
looks  of  a  foliomort  colour,  and  is  out  of  proof,  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
ground  be,  and  tho’  generally  kind  for  corn,  yet  truft  not  fuch  a  ground  at 
it’s  firffc  breaking  up,  neither  to  wheat,  peas,  nor  barley,  for  it  will  difap- 
point  you  :  rather  choofe  to  fow  it  to  vetches,  and  if  they  prove  well,  you 
may  then  promife  yourfelf  a  good  crop  of  barley  :  this  I  have  found  by  ex¬ 
perience  to  be  true. 

§.  34.  If  hop-clover  and  broad-clover  be  fowed  together,  and  mowed,  the 
hop-clover  aftermafs  will  come  to  nothing  ;  confequently  the  aftennafs  cl  the 
broad-clover  muff  be  the  thinner. 

§.35.  I  conclude  that  the  hop-clover  commonly  fowed  is  not  long-lived 
where  it  grows  wild,  as  Mr.  Ray  fays,  in  arenofis  &  labulofis  (which  I 
have  often  obferved)  not  above  two  or  three  years,  becaufe  in  all  forts  of 
foils  that  I  have  known  it  to  be  lowed  in,  as  Avell  fandy  as  gravelly,  1  never 
heard  that  it  lived  above  two  or  three  years. 

§.  36.  Notwithllanding  what  I  have  laid  of  the  advantages  of  broad-clover 
beyond  hop-clover,  yet  1  know  many  farmers  are  of  opinion  that  hop-clover- 
is  much  fweeter  feed  than  broad-clover  ;  and  particularly  one  allures  me,  if 
a  ground  be  lowed  half  and  half  of  each,  the  cattle  will  never  touch  broad- 
clover  till  the  hop-clover  is  eat  quite  bare. — He  judged  the  broad-clover  to  be  a 
four  feed  ;  for,  laid  he,  if  cattle  were  put  into  a  field  of  it,  they  would  pare 
away  the  four  grafs  round  the  hedges  quite  to  the  earth  before  they  would 
begin  on  the  broad-clover ;  but  he  faid,  the  broad-clover  hay  was  much 
better  for  either  great  cattle  or  fheep  than  hop-clover  hay,  which  neverthe- 
lefs  was  good  feed  lor  fheep,  if  well  houfed,  but  the  broad-clover  hay  was 
full  as  good  as  any  other  hill-country  hay. 

§.3/.  Though  I  think  it  anfwers  my  purpofe,  as  well  as  others  in  the 
hill-country,  to  fow  hop-clover  rather  than  broad-clover,  yet  it  is  very  necef- 
fary  for  me  every  year  to  fow  from  twenty  to  thirty  acres  of  broad-clover, 
to  fupply  me  for  a  fhort  time  with  grafs  for  my  great  cattle,  when  other  grades 
are  either  not  fo  forward  in  the  fpring  as  to  pafiure  them,  or  have  been  burnt 
up  in  a  hot  fummer,  and  fo  have  expired  till  they  revive  in  aftermals  ;  for 
infiance,  broad-clover  may  be  very  uleful  to  ufher  in  the  other  fpring -graffes 
2  foi* 
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for  a  fortnight  before  hop-clover  will  be  high  enough  to  afford  a  bite  for 
great  cattle,  and,  if  you  mow  the  broad-clover,  the  aftermafs  will  be  of  great 
ufe,  when  the  vigour  of  the  hop-clover  is  fpent,  as  alfo  that  of  the  natural 
graffes,  which  will  come  in  turn  after  the  hop-clover,  and  will  hold  till 
after  the  hop-clover  is  gone  j  the  aftermafs  of  the  broad-clover  will  then 
fall  in  turn  to  fupport  that  great  flock  of  cattle  maintained  hitherto  by  hop- 
clover  and  natural  grafs,  which  you  could  not  otherwife  have  maintained, 
had  you  not  had  fuch  a  quantity  of  broad-clover  aftermafs,  or  French-grafs 
aftermafs,  to  receive  them  till  the  aftermafs  of  the  hill-country  meadows,  or 
the  natural  grafs  paflures,  could  be  of  growth  enough  for  that  purpofe. 

§.  38.  The  farmers  are  very  apt  to  fay,  that  broad-clover  impoverifhes  Hop  and 
land,  but  hop-clover  does  not. — This,  as  it  feems  to  me,  muft  be  under-  broad-clover 
flood,  if  they  are  both  mowed ;  for  then,  broad-clover  being  double  the  3°“ whkh 
burden,  no  wonder  if  thereby  the  ground  be  doubly  exhauded j  on  the  molt  enriches 
other  hand,  both  being  fed,  it  fhould  feem,  broad-clover  maintaining  twice land* 
the  cattle  that  hop-clover  will,  acre  for  acre,  it  fhould  doubly  improve  the 
ground  ;  but  to  abate  of  that  it  may  be  objected,  that  hop- clover  being  un¬ 
deniably  the  fweeter  feed  confequently  makes  the  richer  dung,  and  therefore, 
being  but  half  the  quantity  in  burden,  yet  being  fed  may  improve  ground  as 
much  as  broad-clover. — Cold  clays  are  not  fit  however  for  hop-clover,  and 
it  appears  to  me,  that  the  bed  barley  ground  is  the  bed  hop-clover  ground. 

§.39.  I  have  obferved,  according  to  the  forwardnefs  or  backwardnefs  of  Hop  clover 
the  fpring,  that  about  the  beginning  of  May  the  hop-clover  will  have  run  beads  nn^he1"' 
it’s  length  to  it’s  fird  flowering,  and  then  it  begins  to  be  padure  for  cows  and  9th  of  June, 
young  beads,  and  from  thence  it  continues  on  flowering,  joint  by  joint,  as 
the  ned  of  bud-bloffoms  proceed  on  in  growth,  dill  leaving  a  bloffom  behind 
on  the  lad  joint  on  a  dalk  below,  and  thus  it  will  continue  to  do  till  about 
the  eighth,  or,  as  it  did  this  year  (1718)  till  the  ninth  of  June,  about  which 
time  it  will  have  compleated  it’s  height,  and  the  topmob  bloffoms  will  then 
wither  and  run  to  feed  ;  all  which  time,  being  about  fix  weeks,  the  hop- 
clover  grafs  is  very  hearty  for  all  great  cattle,  and  they  will  eat  it  freely  till 
about  the  8th  or  9th  of  June,  tho’  the  bloffoms  of  the  lowed  joint  are  feed- 
ed  ;  fo  long  as  the  feeds  continue  foft  and  green,  and  do  not  turn  blackifh, 
fo  long  the  dalk  alfo  will  retain  good  fap  ;  fo  until  this  time  the  hop-clover 
grafs  may  be  depended  on  for  padure  for  all  forts  of  great  cattle  ;  dieep  alfo 
will  eat  of  it  thus  long  very  well,  and  will  bite  deep  of  the  dalk. 

§.40.  5  It  may  be  known,  whether  the  hop-clover  out  of  hulk  is  too  Hop- clover 
much  kiln-dried  or  not,  as  well  by  it’s  drong  flagrant  fmell  as  by  it’s  colour 
and  fade  ;  for  it  has  a  drong  rich  fmell,  if  not  over-hedted. 

§.41.  Walking  in  the  hop-clover  ground  of  the  fecond  winter’s  growth  Hop-clover 
on  the  26th  of  January  (anno  1702)  I  obferved  more  particularly  than  I  had 
done  before,  that  not  only  many  hop-clover  roots  had  been  drawn  out  of  the  £y  wlnfeT-" 
ground  by  the  fheep,  and  lay  without  any  hold  at  all,  but  half  the  hop-clover  feeding  with 

*  Mr.  Miller  fays,  in  the  choice  of  broad-clover  feed  that  which  is  of  a  bright  yellowifh  colour,  ference. 
a  little  inclining  to  brown,  fhould  be  preferred,  but  the  black  reiedfed  as  good  for  little. 

K  k  '  tufts 
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tufts  alfo  were  more  or  lefs  drawn  out  of  the  ground,  fome  for  instance 
half  out,  others  not  fo  much,  but  in  general  they  were  all  of  them  jogged 
or  loofened,  which  was  occafioned  by  the  fheep’s  being  kept  hard  on  them, 
and  often  biting  in  laft  fummer’s  and  this  winter’s  feeding,  but  more  efpeci- 
ally  in  this  laft  winter,  which  proving  very  wet,  the  roots  were  the  more 
eafiiy  loofened  or  drawn  out  j  befides  by  the  great  vacancies  among  the  tufts 
of  the  clover,  compared  with  the  firft  thicknefs  they  appeared  in  after  har- 
veft,  it  was  vifible  vaft  quantities  had  perifhed  in  the  aforefaid  manner  before 
the  fecond  winter  ;  nor  can  it  but  ftand  to  reafon,  that  by  their  roots  being 
thus  fhaken,  and  half  drawn  out  of  the  ground,  they  muft  be  much  weaken¬ 
ed  in  their  growth,  and  kept  backward,  no  lefs  than  trees  are  that  fuffer  by 
fuch  loofening  at  their  roots. — This  is  therefore  a  ftrong  inducement  to 
me  to  think  fummer-fatting  of  fheep  more  profitable  than  a  winter-breeding- 
ftock,  whereby  the  winter-charges  of  the  latter  is  altogether  avoided,  and 
the  clover,  being  winter-hayned  for  the  fummer-fatting,  four  times  the  quan¬ 
tity  may  be  expedted  to  be  well-grown  and  deep-rooted,  and,  fuch  fatting- 
fheep  being  to  be  well  kept,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  their  much  injuring 

the  clover  in  the  fummer. 

Of  Wild  white  S  42.  Mr.  Webb  of  Mountain-farley  fowed  the  wild  white  and  red  broad- 

Tdveerdobrr0ho'  clover,  or  honeyfuckle,  and  it  holds  the  ground  and  decays  not;  he  fays,  it 
ireyfuckle.  °*  is  praftifed  in  Suflex,  and  that  he  had  his  feed  from  thence. 

See  +S-. .  §-43-  k  The  melilot-leaves  are  generally  nicked  in  the  edges  by  fome  in- 

lot— nonfhch  fed!  that  knaws  them  ;  Mr.  Bobart  and  myfelf  were  looking  on  a  plant  of 
it  in  his  garden,  that  was  fo  bit he  faid,  he  never  faw  a  plant  of  it  but 
what  had  it’s  leaves  bit  in  that  manner. — This  cannot  always  be  done  by  a 
worm  in  the  fame  manner  the  peas  are,  for  there  were  many  collateral  branches 
of  it  at  Mr.  Bobart’s,  which  flood  a  foot  and  an  half  high,  and  had  fhot 
after  it  was  out  of  the  reach  of  the  worm  :  quaere  therefore  what  infect  this 
muft  be.  — It  has  alfo  the  name  of  trifolium  caballinum  in  Italy,  becaufe 
horfes  are  particularly  fond  of  it — it  feems  it  is  an  annual  plant. 
ofloUfe.  §.  44.  Some  will  have  the  rattle-grafs  to  be  called  loufe-wort,  becaufe  it 
wort.  makes  the  cattle  loufy.  Ray,  vol.  1.  fol.  7^9*  anc*-  Synopfis,  f°h  162.  In 

pratis  fterilioribus. 

Ofthe  honey.  §.  45.  The  broad-clover  grafs,  which  of  late  years(anno  1707)  had  obtain- 
luckle-trefoil.  fome  credit,  as  a  longer  living  grafs  than  the  common  broad-clover,  and 
is  fown  under  the  name  of  cow-grafs,  I  find  to  be  the  common  purple  trciou, 
or  honeyfuckle-trefoil,  as  defcribed  by  Mr.  Ray,  vol.  1.  fol.  944.  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  the  great  purple  meadow-trefoil,  which  has  always  hitherto  been 
fowed  by  the  country  farmers,  and  I  doubt  not  but  always  will ;  for  by  ex¬ 
perience  I  find  the  other  not  to  yield  half  the  burden,  nor  indeed,  in  poor 
ground,  fuch  as  in  our  hill-country  we  commonly  lay  down  to  grafs,  to  be 
a  longer  liver  than  the  common  fort  j— but  both  forts  being  natural  to  fome 
D  lands, 

k  They,  w’ho  are  defirous  of  being  acquainted  with  the  culture  of  the  melilot-trefoil,  or  non- 
fuch,  may  confult  Mr.  Miller’s  Dictionary,  under  the  article— Meli lot.  I  believe  there  was  very 
little  of  it  fowa  in  the  fields  in  our  author’s  time,  nor  is  it  yet  grown  common, 
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lands,  I  doubt  not  but  they  will  continue  more  years  therein  than  when  fown 
in  poor  land,  or  in  a  foil  not  fo  agreeable  to  the  genius  or  the  plant. 

§.46.  Mr.  Holyday,  a  confiderable  clothier  in  Wiltlhire,  was  giving  2edk-trS 
an  account,  in  the  year  1707,  that  the  Spanifh  wool  was  always  troubled  yellow  blot'- 
with  a  burr,  and  that,  in  cleanfing  fome  of  the  fouled;  of  it,  there  came  off  fomed. 
more  coarfe  foul  wool  than  ordinary,  fo  that  he  was  tempted  to  lay  it  on  his 
meadow-ground,  to  improve  it,  which  brought  forth  a  ftrange  fort  01  grals, 
that  had  lafted  ever  fince,  it  being  many  years  ago.  It  was,  he  faid,  a  three- 
leav^i  s;rafs,  and  brought  forth  yellow  flowers,  and  abundance  of  burrs  with 
feeds  in  them.— “I  found  this  to  be  one  of  the  annual  medics  I  had  in  my  gar¬ 
den,  with  burrs  for  the  feed-veffels,  and  by  it’s  feeding  every  year,  I  fuppofe  it 
maintained  itfelf  in  his  ground  ;  but  what  I  take  notice  of  it  foi,  is  this;  he 
affured  me,  in  picking  the  Spanifh  fleeces^  there  were  none  but  what  had 
more  or  lefs  of  the  burrs  in  them,  which  is  an  argument  to  me,  that  the 
Spaniards  fow  much  of  this  trefoil,  it  not  being  a  native  of  their  country,  but 
brought  from  Perfia. — Quaere  if  it  may  not  be  a  very  iweet  feed  to  bleed  fine 
wool  — It  feems  to  me  in  the  leaf  to  tafte  fweeter  than  hop-clover  :  I  went  to 
fee  this  trefoil,  and  found  it  to  be  the  leffer  medic-trefoil  that  had  finall 
burrs  ;  — but  I  fince  find  by  the  clothiers,  that  the  Spanifh  wool  has  been 
coarfer  for  thirty  years  laft  paft  than  formerly,  which  may  be  occafioned 

by  their  fowing  thefe  graffes.  . 

'  S  47.  Notwitftanding  the  great  character  the  Rei  rufticae  fcnptores  give  Ofthecytifus, 

of  the  cytifus,  or  fhrub-trefoil,  for  food  for  all  forts  of  cattle  and  fowls,  and  J”.,1™  'tre‘ 
Pliny  fays,— it  is  not  in  danger  of  being  hurt  by  heat,  or  hail,  or  fnow,  non  Medicago, 
aeftuum,  non  gradinum,  non  nivis  injuriam  expavefcit,  yet  the  ufe  of  this  Miller, 
trefoil  is  not  to  be  transferred  into  our  clime  ;  for  Mr.  Bcbart  affured  me, 
that  the  plant  will  not  bear  our  winters,  unlefs  houfed  in  a  green-houfe. 

Columella  commending  the  cytifus  for  it’s  great  ule  for  cattle  and  fov»  , 
fays,  there  is  no  climate  in  which  this  fhrub  will  not  grow  plentifully  even 
in  the  pooreft  foil,  neque  eft  ulla  regio,  in  qua  non  poflit  hujus  arbulculae 
copia  effe  vel  maxima,  etiam  macerrimo  folo.  fol.  187. — It  will  not,  as  above 

noted,  endure  our  winters  in  England.  , 

K  48.  One  of  my  tenants  told  me,  rye-grafs  was  what  they  coveted  in  Rye-grafs. 

the  Me  of  Wight  beyond  hop-clover  ;  for,  faid  he,  the  rye-grafs  will  bear 
the  winter,  and  keep  to  a  good  head,  which  the  clover  will  not  do  :  I  have 
had,  added  he,  an  acre  and  an  half  of  rye-grafs  upon  tolerable  good  ground, 
which  I  have  havned  up  from  Michaelmafs  until  within  a  week  01  CandL- 
mafs,  and  from  thence  to  the  middle  of  April  it  has  kept  fifteen  ewes  ana 

fifteen  lambs.  r 

Though  I  difapprove  of  dunging  French-grafs _  and  clover,  for  reaions 
noted  before,  yet  it  is  proper  to  dung  rye-grafs  ;  for  it  makes  tne  loots  of  t  vat 
tillow,  and  mat  on  the  ground,  to  the  utter  deftruftion  and  fuppreffion  01 

the  couch-grafs.  ...  •  1  1 

Mr.  Ray  fays  of  the  gramen  foliaceum,  or  rye-grafs  ;  it  is  a  perennial  plant, 

with  jointed  roots,  and  propagates  itfelf  by  lending  forth  fibres  from  its  joints, 

Kk  2  ,oi* 
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fol.  1263. — And  becaufe  it’s  roots  do  farther  propagate,  I  doubt  not  but  it 
may  be  kept  alive,  by  dunging  it,  many  years  longer  than  we  ufually  do,  or 
by  refrefhing  it  with  foil,  when  after  two  or  three  years  it  begins  to  decay. 

As  rye-grafs  does  not  improve  land  as  other  grafles  do,  fo  it  may  be 
prefumed,  if  Dr.  Woodward’s  dodtrine  be  true,  the  rye-grafs  roots,  being 
very  like  the  roots  of  oats,  barley,  and  wheat,  may  feed  on  the  fame  falts 
of  the  earth  that  the  roots  of  thofe  grains  do,  and  that  the  orifices  of  the  rye- 
grafs  roots  confift  of  the  fame  angles  with  thofe  of  the  faid  grains. 

Rye-grafs  generally  lafts  but  three  years :  Mr.  Lawrence,  near  Upcern, 
Dorfet,  told  me,  that  he  had  as  much  rye-grafs  feed  on  eighteen  acres  of 
land  as  was  worth  twenty  pound,  and  after  the  feed  was  threfhed  out, 
the  hay  was  better  than  oat-ftraw  fodder. — I  faw  a  reek  of  it  in  his  back- 
fide,  and  an  oat-ftraw  reek,  which  were  both  laid  open  to  the  cattle,  and 
they  would  not  touch  the  ftraw,  but  had  made  fuch  an  hole  into  the  rye- 
grafs  hay-reek,  that  it  was  ready  to  fall. — He  faid,  if  it  was  mowed  green, 
and  not  for  the  lucre  of  the  feed,  it  was  excellent  good  for  cattle. — He 
fells  the  feed  for  twenty-two  pence,  and  two  {hillings  per  bufhel ;  and  fows 
three  bufhels  on  an  acre. 

Mr.  Oxenbridge  fhewed  me  fome  of  his  rye-grafs  hay,  and  I  thought  it 
was  very  fine  hay  ;  he  looked  on  it,  he  faid,  as  his  choiceft  fodder  for  his 
Iheep  : — he  mowed  it  when  in  the  flower. 

Farmer  Ryalls  of  Dorfetfhire  affirmed,  he  had  known  experienced  farmers 
fay,  that  the  very  hee-grafs,  after  mowing  the  rye-grafs  the  fame  year  it  was 
lowed,  being  ploughed-in,  was  as  good  as  dunging,  and  would  pay  for  the  feed. 

I  find  all  farmers  from  experience  do  agree,  that  notwithftanding  rye-grafs 
will  maintain  as  many  cattle  on  an  acre  as  hop-clover  will  do,  yet  it  does  not 
improve  land  for  corn  like  hop-clover. — This  muft  proceed  from  one  of  the 
following  two  reafons,  or  partly  from  them  both  :.viz.  Firft,  the  rye-grafs  con- 
lifting  of  a  multitude  of  matty  fibres,  which  run  on  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
they  gird  and  hold  it  fo  together,  that  when  ploughed,  they  cannot  be  dis¬ 
entangled  from  it’s  earth,  which  cannot  therefore  be  made  to  work  fine. - 

Secondly,  the  fibrous  thready  roots  of  rye-grafs  having  great  likenefs  to  thofe 
of  wheat  and  barley,  as  aifo  the  fpiry  grafs-leaf  being  much  like  the  blade  of 
thofe  grains,  it  may  well  be  fufpedted,  that  the  rye-grafs  roots  fuck  fimilar 
juices  from  the  earth  with  the  roots  of  thofe  grains,  and  fo  they  may  rob  each 
other  of  their  fpecific  nourifhment  proper  to  them;  whereas,  the  roots  of 
hop  and  broad-clover  being  like  a  carrot,  and  their  leaves  different  from  the 
blade  of  corn,  they  neither  gird  the  earth  together,  nor  feed  on  the  fame 
juices  the  aforefaid  grains  are  believed  to  do;  for  in  all  refpedts  otherwife  rye- 
grafs  Ihould  more  improve  the  ground  than  hop-clover,  not  only  as  it  feeds 
more  cattle,  but  alfo  as  it  keeps  down  all  weeds,  which  hop-clover  does  not. 

A  farther  reafon  why  rye-grafs  is  not  fo  natural  to  produce  a  good  crop  of 
corn  as  clover  is,  may  be,  becaufe  rye-grafs  and  darnel  are  by  many  herbalifts 
ranged,  as  baftard  forts  of  corn,  amongft  the  clafles  of  corn  :  the  roots  of  rye- 
grafs  are  fwect  and  juicy,  promifing  nothing  of  ftrong  concodted  falts ;  where- 
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as  the  roots  of  clover  are  very  hot  and  tart,  which  argues  that  they  have  drawn 
to  them  and  digefted  many  nitrous  and  fait  parts,  which,  when  rotten  in  the 
earth,  may  well  impregnate  it. — Quaere  about  the  roots  of  peas-halm,  and  of 
the  halm  of  vetches;  for  I  much  fufpeft  thofe  roots  to  communicate  to  the 
earth  the  fame  benefit  that  clover-roots  do,  and  a  greater  benefit  than  only  by 
mellowing  it. 

§.  49.  All  plants  with  piked  flowers,  as  faint-foin,  and  which  carry  a  gra- 
dation  of  flowers  one  above  another,  on  the  fame  fpike,  put  forth  the  lower- ground>  for 
mold  blofloms  on  the  fame  fpike  firft,  which  go  into  feed  in  the  fame  order,  the  fake  of 
till  at  laft  the  topmoft  buds  flower  and  feed  ;  and  of  plants  which  bear  many the  !eed* 
flowers  on  a  gradation  of  joints,  as  the  pea,  hop-clover,  common  crow-foot 
daify  of  the  field,  &c.  I  obferve  the  lowermofl:  blofloms  on  the  joints  blow  and 
feed  firft ;  and  I  do  fufpeft,  that  all  thofe  plants  which  carry  their  blofloms 
on  in  a  fucceflive  gradation  of  joints,  have  thofe  feries  of  joints  all  at  firft  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  huddle  in  one  fmall  pod  ;  at  leaft  it  has  been  fo  with  as  many  as  I 
have  obferved,  and  as  before  noted  of  the  pea  j  which  clufter  of  blofifoms  ftill 
advance  upwards,  leaving  a  joint  bearing  blofloms  behind,  and  fo  on  :  thus  it 
is  in  hop-clover ;  on  which  when  it  is  in  flower,  the  cattle  for  a  fhort  fpace  of 
time  feed  but  fparingly,  and  on  the  uppermoft  parts,  and  topmoft  flowers,  be- 
caufe,  the  flowers  on  the  lowermofl:  joints  being  run  to  feed,  the  feeds  eat 
bitter,  which  the  cattle  diflike. — From  hence  it  is  obvious,  that  fuch  grafs 
mowed  for  feed  ought  to  be  mowed  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  the  ftones  to  be 
well  rolled  down;  elfe  the  beft  of  the  feed,  growing  on  the  lowermofl:  joints, 
will  be  loft. 

§.  50.  1  It  is  evident,  that  where  French-grafs  is  fown,  on  thofe  parts  of  °r^rencil* 
each  field,  where  the  earth  is  weak,  fhallow,  and  poor,  .there  the  French-2 
grafs  will  firft  decay. 

§•  51*  Being 


1  Mr.  Miller  fays,  this  plant,  if  fown  upon  a  dry,  gravelly,  or  chalky  foil,  will  continue  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  ;  but,  if  it  be  fown  upon  a  deep,  light,  moift  loil,  the  roots  will  run  down  into  the 
ground  ;  and  in  a  wet  feafon  the  moifture  will  rot  the  roots,  fo  that  it  feldom  lafts  above  two  years 
in  fuch  places.  This  is  efteemedone  of  the  beft  forts  of  fodder  for  moft  cattle,  and  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement  to  fhallow  chalky  hills,  upon  which  it  fucceeds  better  than  in  any  other  foil,  and  will 
continue  many  years.  Mr.  Lifle  and  Mr.  Tull  both  agree  with  Mr.  Miller  in  regard  to  it’s  being 
damaged  by  wet,  but  Mr.  Tull  will  by  no  means  allow  that  a  fhallow  chalky  foil  is  moft  proper  for 
it.  As  he  has  wrote  very  largely  on  the  culture  of  this  plant,  I  imagine  the  following  extract  from 
his  work  may  be  agreeable  to  the  reader. 

Extract  from  Mr.  Tull,  chap.  12.  of  St.  Foin,  or  Sain  Foin,— Sanum  feenum,  Sanftum  foenum, 

or  French-grafs. 

There  is  a  vulgar  opinion,  that  St.  Foin  will  not  fucceed  on  any  land,  where  there  is  not 
an  under  ftratum  of  ftone  or  chalk,  to  flop  the  roots  from  running  deep  ;  elfe,  they  fay,  the  plants 
fpend  themfelves  in  the  roots  only,  and  cannot  thrive  in  thofe  parts  of  them  which  are  above  the 
ground. — I  am  almoft  afhamed  to  give  an  anfwer  to  this.---’Tis  certain  that  every  plant  is  nourilbed 
from  it's  roots  (as  an  animal  is  by  his  guts)  and  the  more  and  larger  roots  it  has,  the  more  nourifh- 
ment  it  receives,  and  profpers  in  proportion  to  it.  St.  Foin  always  fucceeds  where  it’s  roots  run 
deep,  and,  when  it  does  not  fucceed,  it  never  lives  to  have  long  roots ;  neither  can  there  ever  be 
found  a  plant  of  it,  that  lives  folong  as  to  root  deep  in  a  foil  that  is  improper  for  it.---An  under 

ftratum 
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Wet  or  cold  §.51.  Being  at  Holt,  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Bailey  and  Thomas  Miles  (the 
land  improper  winter  having  been  exceeding  wet)  that  the  wet  winter  had  killed  abundance 
for  French-  ^  French-grafs  round  about  the  country,  efpecially  where  it  was  near  the  clay, 
_ and  I  found  it  to  be  fo  j  therefore  neither  cold  nor  wet  land  are  proper  for 

French-grafs.  . 

§.  52.  Being 


ftratum  of  very  ftrong  clay,  or  other  earth,  which  holds  water,  may  make  a  foil  improper  for  it ; 
becaufe  the  water  kills  the  root,  and  never  fuffers  it  to  grow  to  perfedion.  If  there  be  fprings  near 
(or  within  feveral  feet  of)  the  furface  of  the  foil,  St.  roin  will  die  therein  in  winter,  even  after  it 
has  been  vigorous  in  the  firft  fummer,  and  alfo  after  it  hath  produced  a  great  crop  in  the  fecond 

jfummer. _ ' The  lighter  the  land  the  feed  will  come  up  from  the  greater  depth,  but  the  moft  fecure 

way  is,  not  to  fuffer  it  to  be  covered  deep  in  any  land,  for  the  heads  (or  kernels  when  fwoln)  are 
fo  large,  and  the  necks  (or  firings  that  pafsfrom  the  hufks  to  the  heads)  fo  weak,  that,  if  they  lie 
muelfmore  than  half  an  inch  deep,  they  are  not  able  to  rife  thro’  the  incumbent  mold;  or,  if  they 
are  not  covered,  they  will  be  malted  The  worft  feafons  to  plant  it  are  the  beginning  of  winter 
and  in  the  drought  of  fummer  :  the  beft  feafon  is  early  in  the  fpring. — It  is  the  ftronger  when  planted 
alone,  and  when  no  other  crop  is  fown  with  it :  the  worft  crop  that  can  be  fown  with  it  is  clover  or 
rye-grafs ;  barley  or  oats  continue  but  a  little  while  to  rob  it;  but  the  other  artificial  graffes  rob  it 
for  iTyear  or  two. — The  qualities  following  are  figns  by  which  to  choofe  good  feed — viz.  The  hufk 
of  a  bright  colour,  the  kernel  plump,  of  a  light  grey  or  blue  colour,  or  fometimes  of  a  Ihining 
black  ?yet  the  feed  may  be  good,  tho’  the  hufk  is  of  a  dark  colour,  if  that  is  caufed  by  it’s  receiving 
rain  in  the  field,  and  not  by  heating  in  a  heap,  or  in  the  mow  ;  and,  if  you  cut  the  kernel  off  in  the 
middle,  crofs-ways,  and  find  the  infide  of  a  greenifh  frefh  colour,  it  is  furely  good  ;  but,  lfofayel- 
lowifh  colour,  and  friable  about  the  navel,  and  thin,  or  pitted,  thefe  are  marks  of  bad  feed.  It  s 
manure  is  foot,  peat-afh,  or  coal-afh.  The  firft  winter  is  the  time  to  lay  it  on,  after  the  crop  of 
corn  is  off. — (Note,  other  good  farmers  there  are,  who  fay  no  afhes  or  manure  ftipuld  be  laid  on  St. 
Foin  till  it  has  been  lowed  two  years,  for  it  will  force  it  too  much,  and  the  crop  will  not  laft  fo  many 
years  if  afhes  be  fowed  as  Mr.  Tull  diredls.)— Be  fure  to  fuffer  no  cattle  to  come  on  the  young  St. 
Foin  the  firft  winter,  after  the  corn  is  cut  that  grows  amongft  it;  their  very  feet  would  injure  it,  by 
treading  the  ground  hard,  as  well  as  their  mouths  by  cropping  it :  nor  let  any  fheep  come  at  it,  even 
in  the  following  fummer  and  winter. — St.  Foin  is  more  profitable  either  for  hay  or  feed  than  meadow 
grafs,  for  the  latter,  if  not  cut  in  good  weather,  is  fpoiled,  and  yet  it  muft  be  cut  in  it  s  proper  fea- 
lon,  which  is  but  one,  whereas  there  are  four  feafonsfor  cutting  St.  Foin,  and  if  you  are  difappointcd, 
in  the  firft  of  thefe,  you  may  ftay  till  the  fecond,  and  fo  on  ;  befides  the  hilly  ground  whereon  St. 
Foin  is  chiefly  planted,  is  more  commodious  for  drying  the  hay,  has  lefs  of  the  morning  and  evening 
dews  than  the  low  meadows.  The  four  times  for  cutting  it  are,— fiift,  before  blofloming,— 
fecondly,  when  in  flower,-' — thirdly,  when  the  blofloms  are  off,—— and  fourthly,  when  the  feed  is  lipe. 
He  commends  the  firft  of  thefe,  which  he  calls  virgin  hay,  much  before  the  others  for  keeping 
working  horfes  in  good  cafe,  or  fatting  Iheep  in  winter,  and  prefers  it  even  to  beans,  peas,  and  oats. 
He  adds  however  that  this  fort  of  hay  is  not  to  be  had  from  poor  ground,  that  is  not  cultivated,  or 
manured  with  peat-alhes,  foot,  or  the  like.— The  fecond,  or  that  which  is  cut  in  it’s  flower,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  moft  common  practice,  tho’  inferior  to  the  firft,  yet  far  exceeds  all  other  kinds  of  hay 
commonly  known  in  England. — The  third,  which  is  cut  when  the  bloflom  is  gone  or  going  oft, 
tho’ greater  in  bulk,  is  much  lefs  valuable  than  the  former  two,  and,  after  thefe  three,  you  have  a 
fourth  chance  for  good  weather  when  the  feed  is  ripe. 

To  make  St.  Foin  hay.— A  day  or  two  after  it  is  cut,  when  dry  on  the  upper  fide,  turn  the 
fwarths  two  and  two  together,  oppofite  ways,  and  the  ground  will  require  lefs  raking.  Make  them 
up  into  little  cocks  the  fame  day  they  are  turned,  if  conveniently  you  can  ;  for  when  it  is  in  cock,  a 
lefs  part  of  it  will  be  expofed  to  the  injuries  of  the  weather  than  when  in  fwarth.— Dew,  being  of  a 
nitrous  penetrating  nature,  enters  the  pores  of  thofe  plants  it  reaches,  and  during  the  night  poffefles 
the  room  from  whence  fome  part  of  the  juices  is  dried  out:  thus  it  intimately  mixes  with  the  re¬ 
maining  fan,  and  when  the  dew  is  again  exhaled,  it  carries  up  moft  of  the  vegetable  fpirits  along 
0  v  with 

a  Mr.  Lille  differs  from  him  in  this,  and  advifes,  if  the  ground  work  light  and  fine,  to  few  St.  Foin  under 
furrow.  See — Of  fowing'St.  Foin. 
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§.  52.  Beingat  Mr.  Jeremy  Horton’s  in  Wiltfhire,  there  were  thereMr.  Antho-  not 

ny  MethwinandMr.  Holdway,  clothiers,  but  experienced  farmers,  and  I  afked  French-grafs. 
them  if  they  dunged  their  French-grafs;  they  faid,byno  means;  Mr.  Holdway 
faid  they  looked  on  it  in  Gloucefterfhire,  that  dung  did  little  good  to  French- 

grafs, 

with  it,  which  might  have  been  there  fixed,  had  they  not  been  taken  away  in  that  fiibtle  vehicle.  If 
St  Foin  be  fpread  very  thin  upon  the  ground,  and  fo  remain  for  a  week  in  hot  weather,  the  fun  and 
dew  will  exhauft  all  it’s  juices,  and  leave  it  no  more  virtue  than  is  inftraw.  T  herefore  it  is  belt 
to  keep  as  much  of  our  hay  as  we  can  from  being  expofed  to  the  dews,  while  it  is  in  making,  and 
we  have  the  better  opportunity  of  doing  it  in  this  than  in  natural  hay,  becaufe  we  may  more  fafely 
make  it  into  larger  cocks,  for  St.  Foin  cocks  (tho’  twice  as  big  as  cocks  of  natural  hay  )  by  the  his 
flexibility  of  the  ftalk:  admitting  the  air,  will  remain  longer  without  fermenting.— When  the  firft 
cocks  have  flood  one  night,  fpread  two,  three,  or  more  together  in  a  frefti  place,  and,  after  an  hour 
or  two,  turn  them,  and  make  that  number  up  into  one  cock  ;  but  when  the  weather  is  doubtful, 
let  not  the  cocks  be  thrown  or  fpread,  but  inlarge  them,  by  (baking  feveral  of  them  into  one,  and 
thus  hollowing  them  to  let  in  the  air,  continue  increafing  their  bulk,  and  dimmilhing  their  number 
daily  until  they  be  fufficiently  dry  to  be  carried  to  the  reek.  The  beft  hay  I  ever  knew  in  England, 

was  of  St.  Foin,  made  without  fpreading,  or  the  fun’s  fliimng  on  it.  This  way,  tho  it  be  longer 

ere  finifhed,  is  done  with  lefs  labour  than  the  other.— If  St.  Foin  be  laid  up  pretty  green,  in  fmall 
round  reeks,  with  a  large  bafket  drawn  up  the  middle,  to  leave  a  vent-hole  for  the  moifture  to  tran- 
fpire  it  will  take  no  damage.  Thefe  reeks,  as  foon  as  the  heating  is  over,  ought  to  be  thatched  ; 
and  all  St.  Foin  reeks,  that  are  made  when  the  hay  is  full  dried  in  the  cocks,  ought  to  be  thatched 

immediately  after  the  making  them.  .  ...  r  . 

The  feed  is  good  for  provender,  and  three  bufhels  of  it,  fome  fay,  will  go  as  far  in  nourifhing 

horfes  as  four  bufhels  of  oats.  All  cattle  are  greedy  of  it;  I  have  known  hogs  made  very  good  pork 
with  it,  but  whether  it  will  fat  them  w  ell  for  bacon,  I  have  had  no  trial. —  The  threfhed  hay  alio, 
when  not  damaged  by  wet,  has  been  found  more  nourifhing  to  horfes  than  coarfe  water  meadow 
hay,  and,  when  cut  fmall  by  an  engine,  is  much  better  food  for  cattle  than  chaff  of  corn.— -it  re¬ 
quires  fome  experience  to  know  the  proper  degrees  of  ripenefs,  at  which  the  feeded  St.  i'oin  lhould 
be  cut  for  the  feed  is  never  all  ripe  together,  and,  if  we  fhould  defer  cutting  till  the  top  ieeds  are 
quite  ripe,  the  lower,  which  are  the  beft,  would  fhed,  and  be  loft. — The  beft  time  to  cut  is,  when 
the  greateft  part  of  the  feed  is  well  filled ;  the  firft-blown  ripe,  and  the  laft-blown  beginning  to  be  full. 

_ The  colour  of  the  kernel  is  grey  or  blueifh  when  ripe,  and  the  hufk,  that  contains  it,  is  of  a 

brownifh  hue,  but  both  of  them  continue  perfedly  green  for  fome  time  after  full  grown,  and,  if 
cut  in  this  green  plight,  will  ripen  afterwards,  have  as  good  a  colour,  and  be  as  good  in  all  reipedts 
as  that  ripened  before  cutting,  add  to  which,  there  will  be  lefs  danger  of  it’s  ftaedding. 

St,  Foin  feed  fhould  not  be  cut  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  while  the  fun  fhines  out ;  for  then  much, 
even’of  the  unripe  feed,  will  fhed  in  mowing :  therefore,  in  very  hot  weather,  the  mowers  fhould 
begin  to  work  very  early  in  the  morning,  or  rather  in  the  night ;  and,  when  they  perceive  the  iced 
to  Shatter,  leave  off,  and  reft  till  toward  the  evening.  After  cutting  we  muft  obierve  the  fame  riue 
as  in  mowing  it,  viz.  not  to  make  this  hay  while  the  fun  fhines.— Sometimes  it  may,  if  the  feed  be 
pretty  near  ripe,  be  cocked  immediately  after  the  fcythe  ;  or,  if  the  fwarths  mull  be  turned,  let  it 
be  done  while  they  are  moift,  not  two  together,  as  in  the  other  hay  aforementioned.  If  the  fwarth 
be  turned  with  the  rake’s  handle,  ’tis  beft  to  raife  up  the  ears  firft,  and  let  the  ftub-fide  reft  on  the 
ground  in  turning ;  but,  if  it  be  done  by  the  rake’s  teeth,  then  let  them  take  hold  on  the  ftub-fide, 
the  ears  bearing  on  the  ground  in  turning  over.  It  is  commonly  rain  that  occasions  the  jwartns  to 
want  turning,  or  otherwife,  if  the  fwarths  are  not  very  great,  we  never  turn  them  at  all ;  becaule 
the  fun  or  wind  will  quickly  dry  them.— Sometimes,  when  we  defign  to  threfh  in  the  held,  we 
make  no  cocks  at  all,  and  but  only  juft  feparate  the  fwarths  in  the  dew  or  the  morning,  divic  mg 
them  into  parts  of  about  two  feet  in  each  part.  By  this  means  the  St.  Foin  is  fconer  ciried  than  when 
it  lies  thicker,  as  it  muft  do,  if  made  into  cocks:  but,  if  it  be  cocked  at  all,  the  fooner  it  is  mace 
into  cocks  the  better;  becaufe,  if  the  fwarths  be  dry,  much  of  the  feed  will  be  loft  m  feparating 
them,  the  ears  being  entangled  together  :  when  moift,  the  feed  flicks  fafl  to  the  ear;  but,  when 
dry,  will  drop  out  with  the  leaft  touch  or  fhakimg.  _  . 

Of  threfhing  St.  Foin  there  are  two  ways,  the  on?,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  while  the  fun  mines, 

in  the  field,  the  other  in  the  barn.  Of  the  former,  the  beft  manner  is,  to  have  a  large  meet  pcgae 

down 
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grasses. 

grafs,  the  dung  chiefly  encouraging  bennet-grafs,  and  couch- grafs.— Mr. 
Methwin  faid,  he  would  not  believe  Mr.  Holdway,  who  had  formerly  .told 
him  fo,  but  dunged  fome  of  his  French-grafs,  and  found  that  the  dung  nou- 

rifhed  a  natural  grafs,  and  caufed  it  to  come  up  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
&  but 

down  to  the  ground,  for  two  men  to  threfh  on.  Two  perfons  carry  a  fmall  fheet,  and  lay  it 
down  clofe  to  a  large  cock,  and  with  two  flicks,  thruft  under  the  bottom  of  it,  gently  turn  it  over, 
or  lift  it  up  upon  the  fheet,  and  carry,  and  throw  it  on  the  great  fheet  ;  but,  when  the  cocks  are 
fmall,  they  carry  feveral  at  once,  thrown  upon  the  little  fheet  carefully  with  forks;  thole  vvhicn  are 
near  they  carry  to  the  threfhers  with  the  forks  only,  as  faft  as  it  is  threfhed,  one  per  on  an  s  to 
take  away  the  hay,  and  lay  it  into  a  heap,  and  fometimes  a  boy  ftands  upon  it,  to  make  it  into  a 
fmall  reek  of  about  a  load.  As  often  as  the  great  fheet  is  full,  they  riddle  it  thro  a  large  neve  to  fe- 
parate  the  feed  and  chaff  from  the  broken  ftalks,  and  put  it  into  facks  to  be  carried  into  the  barn  to 
be  winnowed.  Two  threfhers  will  employ  two  of  thefe  little  fheets,  and  four  perfons  in  bringing  to 
them,  and  when  the  cocks  near  them  are  threfhed,  they  remove  the  threfhing  fheet  to  another 
place.  —  The  fooner  thefe  threfhed  cocks  are  removed,  and  made  into  bigger  reeks,  the  better;  and, 
unlefs  they  be  thatched,  the  rain  wiil  run  a  great  way  into  them,  and  fpoil  the  hay  ;  but  they  may 

be  thatched  with  the  hay  itfelf,  if  there  be  not  ftraw  convenient  for  it.  .  ...... 

The  better  the  feed  efcapes  the  wet  in  the  field,  the  fooner  it’s  own  fpirits  will  fpoil  it  in  the  gra¬ 
nary  or  barn.  Seed  threfhed  in  the  field,  without  ever  being  wetted,  if  immediately  winnowed,  and 
a  fingle  bufhel  laid  in  a  heap,  or  put  into  a  fack,  will  in  a  few  days  ferment  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it 
will  fofe  it’s  vegetative  quality  :  the  larger  the  heap  the  worfe  ;  but  I  have  known  it  lie  a  fortnight 
in  fwarth,  till  the  wet  weather  has  turned  the  hulks  quite  black  ;  then  threfhed  in  the  held,  and  im¬ 
mediately  put  into  large  veffels,  holding  about  twenty  bufhels  each,  and  this  feed  has,  by  being  often 
wet  and  often  dry,  been  fo  exhaufted  of  it’s  fiery  fpirits,  that  it  remained  cool  in  the  veflels,  without 
ever  fermenting  in  the  leaft;  and  then  it  grew  as  well  as  any  did  that  was  ever  planted.  i  o  prevent 
the  fermentation  abovementioned  many  fpread  it  on  a  malt-flocr,  turning  it  often,  or,  when  the 
quantity  is  fmall,  upon  a  barn-floor,  but  much  of  it  isfpoiled  even  this  way  ;  for  it  will  heat,  tho  it 
be  fpread  but  an  handful  thick,  and  they  never  fpread  it  thinner  :  befides,  they  may  mifs  fome  hours 
of  the  right  times  of  turning  it,  for  it  muft  be  done  very  often ;  it  fhould  be  ftirred  in  the  night  as 
well  as  the  day,  until  the  heating  be  over;  and  yet,  do  what  they  can,  it  never  will  keep  its  co¬ 
lour  fo  bright,  as  that,  which  is  well  houfed,  well  dried,  and  threfhed  in  the  winter;  for  in  the 
barn  the  ftalks  keep  it  hollow  ;  there  are  few  ears  or  feeds  that  touch  one  another,  and  the  fpirits 
have  room  to  fly  off  by  degrees,  the  air  entering  to  receive  them. — The  only  way  I  have  found  to 
imitate  and  equal  this,  is  to  winnow  it  from  the  fheet ;  then  lay  a  layer  of  wheat-ftraw  (or,  if  that 
be  wanting,  of  very  dry  threfhed  hay)  ;  then  fpread  thereon  a  thin  layer  of  feed,  and  thus  layer  upon 
layer,  fix  or  feven  fee t  high,  and  as  much  in  breadth  ;  then  begin  another  flack  ;  let  there  be  ftraw 
enough,  and  do  not  tread  on  the  flacks.  By  this  means  the  feed  mixing  with  the  ftraw  will  be  kept 
cool,°and  come  out  in  the  fpring  with  as  green  a  colour  as  when  it  was  put  in,  and  not  one  feed  of 
a  thoufand  will  fail  to  grow  when  planted.  I  have  had  above  one  hundred  quarters  of  clean  feed 
thus  managed  in  one  bay  of  a  fmall  barn.  We  do  not  flay  to  winnow  it  clean  before  we  lay  it  up 
in  the  ftraw  ;  but  only  pafs  it  thro’  a  large  fieve,  and  with  the  van  blow  out  the  chaff,  and  -winnow 
it  clean  in  the  fpring. — This  field-threfhing  requires  extraordinary  fine  fun-fhiny  weather,  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  mod  fummers,  it  is  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  day  in  which  the  feed  can  be  thiefhed  clean  out. 
They,  who  have  but  alittle  quantity,  carry  it  into  a  barn  early  in  the  morning,  or  even  in  the 
nieht,  while  the  dew  is  on  it ;  for  then  the  feed  fticks  faft  to  the  ear :  as  it  dries,  they  threm  A  out, 
and,  if  they  cure  it  well,  have  thus  fometimes  good  feed,  but  generally  the  hay  is  fpoiled.—  There 
are  two  misfortunes  that  attend  carrying  it  in  without  threfhing.  If  carried  in  the  dews  or  damp, 
the  hay  is  fure  to  be  fpoiled,  if  not  both  hay  and  feed,  and,  if  taken  up  dry,  the  feed  comes  out 
with  a  touch,  and  the  greateft  part  is  loft  in  pitching  up  the  cocks,  binding  and  jolting  in  carrying 
home.  To  avoid  this  dilemma  he  relates  a  contrivance,  which  is  intricate  and  impracticable  to 
common  farmers,  and  therefore  I  omit  it. 

Rats  and  mice  are  great  devourers  of  this  feed,  and  will  take  the  kernels  out  fo  dextroufly,  that 
the  hole  in  the  hufk  (huts  itfelf  up  when  the  feed  is  out  of  it ;  but,  if  you  feel  the  hufk  between  your 
finder  and  thumb,  you  will  find  it  empty;  alfo  a  fackful  is  very  light.  Incurious  perfons  have  fowed 
fuch  empty  hulks  for  feveral  years  fucceflively,  and,  none  coming  up,  concluded  their  land  improper 
for  St.  Foin. 
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but  it  did  not  enrich  the  French-grafs  j— nor  does  it  hand  to  reafon  it  fhould, 
the  faint-foin  root  running  down  fo  deep  into  the  ground  that  dung  cannot 
reach  it ;  yet  it  will  make  the  {talks  a  little  prouder,  but  will  neither  make  the 

root  to  tillow,  nor  matt. 

§.  53.  On  the  fecond  of  November  (anno  1703)  I  looked  into  my  French- 
grafs,  to  fee  the  method  of  it’s  progreflion  in  its  growth  ;  I  pulled  up  fome^rafs>  aL<i 
roots  of  it,  and  wafhed  them,  and  I  fa w  plainly,  that  at  the  top  the  root  di-  ™^not  t° 
vided  itfelf  into  many  tufted  branches,  which  tufts  carried  a  few  blanches  or  ^UgUn. 
graffy  divifions,  which  clofed  together,  all  folding,  at  the  bottom  of  the  tuft, 
one  within  another  :  in  the  center  of  thefe  tufts  were  the  foboles  or  miftrefies 
wrapped  up  by  the  faid  folding  branches,  which  foboles  were  defigned  for 
the  fpring-lhoot.  In  fome  tufts  the  foboles  were  better  grown  than  others, 
according  to  the  vigour  of  the  tuft :  thefe  tufts  taken  up  with  tne  loots  feem 
to  {land  off  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  roots,  fo  as,  (being  fed  in  the  winter, 
by  fheep  efpecially,)  to  be  obnoxious  to  be  bit  off,  and  fo  the  foboles,  tne 
hopes  of  the  fpring,  may  be  loft  ;  but,  if  you  obferve  them  whilft  in  the 
ground,  thefe  tufts  are  fo  clofely  feated,  and  let  into  the  very  ground,  that 
the  foboles  in  the  bottom  of  the  tufts  do  not  feem  fo  much  expofed,  but 
only  the  leafy  branches  round  about  the  tufts,  which  are  well  grown,  and 
not  dependent  on  the  foboles  j  for,  if  they  are  bitten  off,  the  hopes  of  the 
fummer-crop  feems  to  be  deftroyed.  Great  regard  ought  therefore  to  be 
taken,  in  winter-feeding  of  this  grafs,  by  obferving  how  far  the  loboles  are 
advanced  upwards,  and  whether  within  the  power  of  the  fheep  to  bite  them 
off  or  not,  before  they  are  put  into  it.  Befides  thefe  foboles,  mentioned  to 
be  fituated  in  the  center  of  each  tuft,  there  appears  here  and  there  an  eye, 
or  a  bud,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  root,  but  juft  to  be  difcovered,  not  fo  big 
as  a  pin’s  head,  which  in  all  likelihood  makes  but  a  very  weak  branch  the 
next  year,  but  grows  ftronger  and  ftronger  every  year,  and  thickens,  as 
wexing  into  tufts,  ftronger  and  ftronger,  according  as  frefh  foooles  may  an¬ 
nually  arife  out  of  the  center  of  thofe  of  the  laft  year’s  growth.  Thus  it 
feems,  that  what  is  but  a  foboles  this  year,  thickens  the  tuft  next  year,  and 
in  it’s  center  carries  a  new  foboles,  which  grows  ftronger  the  more  the  tuft 
thickens ;  by  what  appears,  the  old  fpreading-branches  of  the  French-grafs, 
fuch  as  have  grown  up  after  the  feeding  of  the  aftermafs  till  September,  be¬ 
ing  of  the  nature  of  the  winter-vetch,  will  endure  the  winter,  and  be  the 
mod  vigorous  branches  of  the  next  fummer,  if  not  fed  ;  and  whereas  fome 
lay,  you  ought  not  to  feed  French-grafs  after  Chriftmafs,  it  feems  they  do 
well  that  feed  it  no  longer,  but  they  who  feed  it  not  at  all  after  Auguft  do 
better. 

§.  54.  I  obferved  by  digging  up  French-grafs  roots,  that  their  decay  pro-  ® p^nTh^ 
ceeds  from  the  fame  caufe  that  the  decay  of  the  broad- clover  roots  does,  and  grafs< 
that  in  clay-land  they  decay  fooneft  ;  this  decay  is  occafioned  by  the  fibres 
perifhing,  and  then  the  canker  takes  the  top,  and  eats  downwards. 

S.  re.  After  French-grafs  is  mowed,  if  you  are  refolved  to  winter-feed  it,  Beft  manner 
I  look  on  the  following  to  be  the  beft  manner,  firft,  to  eat  down  all  tne  wild  {eeding 
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natural  grafs  with  fheep,  that  being  fine  and  green,  by  virtue  of  being  fhaded 
by  the  French-grafs,  but  will  burn  away  if  not  eaten,  and  it  ought  alfo  to 
be  kept  down  3  fecondly,  to  feed  down  the  remaining  part  of  the  French- 
grafs,  which  the  fcythe  has  left,  but,  after  thefe  are  eaten,  I  would  advife, 
that  it  fhould  be  hayned  till  towards  September,  becaufe  the  roots  of  the 
French-grafs  running  down  great  depths  are  apt,  till  fummer  is  over,  to 
draw  a  great  quantity  of  fap,  and,  if  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  efpe- 
cially  if  rain  fhould  fall,  they  lhould  put  forth  grofs  buds,  and  tender  fhoots, 
and  the  cattle  fhould  crop  them  off,  the  root  might  chance  to  be  choaked 
by  a  plethory,  whereas  about  September  the  roots  ceafe  to  draw  in  fuch  plenty 
of  juices,  and  begin  to  be  quiet,  and,  if  the  branches  fhould  then  be  eaten 
off,  the  roots  will  not  be  fo  over-charged  as  to  want  branches  to  empty  their 
redundancy  of  juices  into. 

§.  56.  The  reafon  why  many  plants  are  to  be  killed  by  often  cropping, 
and  yet  the  natural  pafture-grafs  no  wife  luffers  by  it,  I  conceive,  is,  becaufe 
^raTn^  the  leaf  of  the  natural  grafs  is  a  continued  fpire,  and,  when  it  is  bit,  leng- 
1L  “  '  thens  itfelf  out  again  by  growth,  and  receives  all  the  affluence  of  fap  in  the 

root 3  and  in  cafe  it  could  be  bit  below  the  leafy  fpire  into  the  ground  fheath, 
yet  in  the  tuft,  from  the  fame  root,  are  a  multitude  of  iffues  monthly  and 
weekly  breaking  out,  enough  to  receive  the  fap  from  the  roots,  fo  that  the 
roots  cannot  be  choaked  by  a  plethory.  Now,  the  plants,  which  are  to  be 
killed,  by  being  cropped  at  fpring  and  at  Midfummer,  are  thofe,  which  be¬ 
ing  full  of  fap,  at  thofe  times  only  do  make  iffues  of  fhoots,  which,  being 
cut  off,  the  channels  confequently  are  taken  away,  and  the  exuberancy  of  the 
fap  mull  burft  the  root-veffels  and  kill  the  plant.  Some  plants  there  are,  fuch 
as  hop-clover,  broad-clover,  and  other  trefoils,  which  may  be  faid  to  partake 
of  both  natures  aforefaid 3  for  the  trefoil,  being  bit  off  from  it’s  pedeftal  or 
ftalk,  does  not  grow  again,  (as  the  fpires  of  common  graffes  do)  that  is,  out 
of  the  fame  flalk  do  iffue  forth  no  new  trefoil  buds  3  therefore  it  feems  good 
hufbandry  to  fuffer  the  trefoil-leaf  to  come  to  fome  maturity  before  it  is  bit  3 
but  again,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  a  property  common  with  pafture- 
grafs,  which  is,  to  be  continually  putting  forth  buds  and  iffues,  one  under 
another,  from  it’s  roots,  capable  to  receive  all  redundancy  of  fap  3  for  which 
reafon  it  is  not  killed  by  often  cropping. 

§.  57.  At  Holt  in  Wiltfhire,  walking  in  the  French-grafs  with  farmer 
Miles,  I  afked  him,  whether  he  found  the  French-grafs  aftermafs  good  for 
tural  grafs  for  fatting  of  fheep;  he  faid,  it  was  neither  fo  good,  nor  would  prove  them  fo 
fatting  flieep.  weq  as  Englifh  grafs  3  for  the  fheep  would  pick  up  the  Englifh  grafs  from 
arnongft  it  before  they  would  heartily  fall  on  the  French-grafs. — He  faid. 
Not  tc  feed  it  the  fheep  might  feed  the  aftermafs  of  the  French-grafs  till  towards  Chrift- 
after  thrift-  mafs  without  hurting  it,  and  after  that  the  hurt  it  received  was  not  from  the 
winter,  nor  by  the  frofts,  but  becaufe  about  that  time,  or  foon  after,  it  might 
fpring  and  fhoot  up,  and  to  take  off  that  early  fhoot  in  the  cold  weather  was 
that  which  might  hurt  its  for  by  the  fide  of  fuch  eaiLy  fhoot  a  little  dwind¬ 
ling  fhoot  would  fpindle. 

§*  58.  Mr. 
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§.58.  Mr.  Short  Baily  allured  me,  that  ftieep  will  feed  very  well  on 
French-grafs  hay,  and  make  little  wafte. — Mr.  Randolph  fays,  the  Bleep 
will  eat  French-grafs  hay  till  it  be  above  three  years  old,  but  then  it  grows  too 
ftemmy.-Mr.  Raymond  fays,  in  their  country  the  Bleep  eat  French-grafs 
hay  very  clean,  if  the  grafs  be  cut  before  it  blows  out  in  flower. 

§.  59.  Mr.  Anthony  Methwin  thought,  that  foddering  of  cattle  in  French- 
grafs  would  do  it  as  much  harm  as  winter-feeding.— Mr.  Short  Baily  Was  of 
a  different  opinion,  unlefs  you  turn  in  great  cattle,  which  might  tread  it 
too  deep  ;  but  he  was  confident,  that  folding  or  foddering  with  Bleep  would 
do  it  a  kindnefs. 

§.  60.  I  have  obferved,  where  natural  grafs  comes  up  near  a  hop-clover 
or  broad-clover  root,  that  fuch  root  will  be  but  of  fhort  continuance,  and 
will  infenfibly  vanifh  and  die  away  before  any  of  the  reft  of  the  clover-grafs 
in  the  fame  field,  about  which  no  natural  grafs  comes  up ;  which  makes  for 
what  is  faid  by  gardeners  of  thofe  grafles,  viz.  that  they  and  weeds  impove- 
rifii  the  ground,  and  draw  away  the  nouriftinient  from  the  plants.'  iMatuial 
grafs  confifts  of  innumerable  matty  fibrous  roots,  which,  without  doubt, 
running  on  the  furface  of  the  ground,  mult  feed  on  the  nouriftiment  which 
the  clover  fiiould  have,  and  thefe  grafles  do,  I  believe,  fo  far  rob  the  roots 
of  trees  of  their  nouriftiment,  that  the  gardeners,  who  advife  orchards  to  be 
ploughed  up,  among  other  advantages  to  the  roots  of  the  trees,  think  likewife, 
that  thofe  trees  may  find  a  farther  advantage  by  having  fuch  grafles  deftroyed 
from  the  furface  of  the  ground. 

§.  61.  The  ftrength  and  fpirit  of  rowety  grafs  is  obferved,  after  the  firft 
fnow  that  falls,  if  it  lies  a  while  on  the  ground,  to  go  off  very  much,  and  to 
have  little  proof  in  it,  to  what  it  had  before  the  falling  of  the  fnow. 

The  more  you  improve  your  grounds,  the  more  rowet  you  will  have  after 
the  corn  is  cut  5  for  the  ftubble-land  will  carry  a  good  grafs  to  maintain 
cattle  till  it  is  ploughed  up  again,  and  this  will  both  fave  hay,  and  keep  you 
from  a  neceflity  of  threftiing  out  corn  to  a  difadvantage  of  price. 

There  is  often  a  rowet  in  grounds,  which  your  own  beafts,  as  being  ufed 
to  fweeter  grafs,  will  not  eat,  or  fometimes  the  growing  feafon  or  the  year 
may  not  afford  them  opportunity  to  eat :  in  this  cafe  it  will  feldom  be  proper 
to  buy  in  hungry  beafts  to  eat  it  up  ;  for  they  may  either  be  dear,  or,  when 
they  have  eat  up  your  rowet,  you  will  not  know  what  to  do  with  them, 
they  not  deferving  your  fweeter  meat ;  therefore  in  this  cafe  I  hold  it  to  be 
more  proper  to  plough-in  the  rowet,  for  the  improvement  of  your  land. 

§.  62.  The  grafs  which  country-people  call  the  hooded-grafs,  or  lob- 
grafs,  is  apparently  of  but  little  value  ;  for  it  grows  up  with  a  Angle  culm  to 
a  root,  without  grafiy  leaves,  or  herbage  about  it’s  roots ;  it  generally  grows 
on  the  pooreft  fort  of  ground  j  no  wonder  then,  that  lo  much  of  the  feed  of 
this  is  commonly  feen  among  the  rye-grafs  feed  that  is  fold  3  for  the  lands, 
that  are  lowed  with  rye-grafs,  are  generally  poor  in  nature,  and  impoverifh- 
ed  farther  by  corn  5  fo  thefe  grounds  are  apt  to  yield  abundance  of  lob-grafsj 
for  the  bearing  of  which  I  hardly  find  any  ground  too  poor  5  and  I  have  ob- 
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ferved,  that  poor  ground  will  naturally  carry  a  little  crop  of  this  graft,  tho’ 
it  can  maintain  no  other  fort  ;  the  more  therefore  of  this  a  certain  indication 
of  the  greater  poverty  of  the  ground.— I  have  at  this  time,  June  the  third 
(anno  1707)  obferved,  that  this  grafs  has  perfected  it’s  feed,  in  it  s  ieed- 
veflels,  when  other  grades  were  but  flowering,  and  as  its  feed-veflels  eafily 

fall,  fo  they  naturally  propagate  themfelves. 

The  way  to  deftroy  the  lob-grafs,  or  hooded-grafs,  is  to  feed  your  grounds 
to  prevent  it’s  feeding,  or  elfe  to  enrich  them  by  manure,  fo  that  the  tufted 
roots  of  better  graffes  may  fo  multiply  as  not  to  give  room  for  the  lob-grafs 
feed  which  is  a  large  feed,  to  take  root ;  the  roots  of  that  grafs  feeming  to 
be  very  weak,  as  having  but  few  fibres,  and  fo  may  eafily  be  juft  ed  out  of 
the  ground,  as  the  innumerable  fibres  of  other  grafs-roots  multiply  y  ma¬ 
nure. _ i  fofpeft  the  lob-grafs  to  be  but  an  annual.  The  French  fow  it,  and 

call  it  fromentel.  .  ,,  A 

The  teftuca  avenacea  hirfuta  paniculis  minus  fparfis  grows  on  walls,  and 

hillocks,  and  on  linchets  or  balks  in  fields,  and  on  dry  places.  Ray  s  bynop- 

fis,  261.— This  is  what  we  call  lob-grafs.  . 

Of  the  crow-  r  ^  There  are  feveral  ranunculi  common  in  our  meadows,  wnicn, 

r  ll^when  green,  blifter  and  ulcerate  the  flefh ,  thrfe  the  cattle  will  not  touch 
1™.  but  leave  {landing  in  the  fields,  and  yet,  as  I  am  told,  all  foils  of  cattle  will 

feed  on  them  greedily,  when  dried  and  made  into  hay  Doflor  Sloan’  * 
25,  mentions  this,  to  account  for  the  caffavis-root,  which,  tho  flrong  poifon 
when  green,  being  baked  makes  wholefome  bread.  .  c 

R.  64.  My  meads  are  very  full  of  dandelion;  but  I  conclude  it  no  fign  of 
poverty,  Ray,  vol.  1.  fol.  244.  faying,  it  grows  in  gardens,  and  areas,  and 
paflures,  and  flourifhes  through  the  whole  fummer.-I  fuppofe  it  is  a  grate¬ 
ful  bitter  to  the  cattle  ;  I  do  not  find  but  they  eat  it  very  well  either  in  grafs, 

Small  hard  R  6c.^The  gramen  minus  duriufculum,  or  fmall  hard  grafs,  grows  plenti- 
grafs-fign  of  f  3  Qn  m  whjte  chalky  lands,  at  Crux-Eaflon,  not  worth  fix-pence  per 
F°VCIty-  acre -Gerard  fays,  this  grafs  is  unpleafant  to,  and  un wholefome  food  for 
cattle,  and  that  it  grows  in  moifl  frefh  marfhes.  And  Ray,  vo  .  2.  o  .  12  7. 
fays,  on  walls  and  dry  places :  fo  that  I  find  it  is  of  the  nature  of  moft  which 
grows  equally  either  on  walls  or  wet  places,  where  the  ground  is  out  of  heart, 
and  wants  firength  ;  therefore  fuch  grounds  want  their  cordials. 


Dandelion  no 
fign  of  pover¬ 
ty- 


meadow  s. 

Mof&rooms  i.  T7ROM  the  obfervation  I  made  of  my  own  hill-country  meads,  I 
an  indication  jP  find,  that  an  indication  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil  may  be  leen  m 

ttZtr  the  muih room- feafon ,  by  it's  bearing  (if  it  be  a  healthy  pafture,  plenty  o 
mulhrooms  ;  for  thofe  meads  of  mine,  the  goodnefs  whereof  I  full  well 
know,  by  my  foiling  and  feeding  them  do  bear  the  greater  plenty  accord¬ 
in'-  as  they  are  in  heart,  and  the  parts  of  the  fame  mead  proportionably  to 
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the  goodnefs  of  the  foil  whereas  thofe  meads,  which  are  out  of  heart,  bear 
no  mufhrooms. 

§.  2.  Linum  catharticum,  or  dwarf-flax,  Mr.  Ray  fays,  abounds  in  the  Dwarf  flax  in 
drier  paftures,  efpecially  on  the  hills.— 1  have  great  plenty  of  it  in  thofe  ®“do°fws*i 
meads  that  are  very  poor,  but  in  meads  which  are  in  very  good  heart,  tho  verty-  p 
only  parted  from  the  other  by  a  hedge,  none  of  it  will  grow  :  I  take  it  to  be 
a  great  indication  of  poverty,  where-ever  it  grows,  and  indeed,  dry  and  poor, 
and  fat  and  rich  are  reciprocal  terms,  when  we  fpeak  of  land}  for  dunging 
would  moiften  iuch  dry  lands,  and  alter  their  property,  fo  that  dwarf-flax 
would  no  longer  take  up  an  abode  in  them. 

§.3.  Mr.  Bobart  aflfured  me,  that  the  great  or  greateft  of  meadow-grafs,  ®fmg^  ^da. 
gramen  pratenfe  paniculatum  majus,  is  the  beft  hay  of  the  meads,  as  being  moft  dow-grafs. 
grafly  or  leafy,  that  is,  the  culms  proceeding  from  the  roots  have  the  moft 
gradus  of  leaves  on  them,  and  are  very  fweet:  the  common  meadow-grafs, 
gramen  pratenfe  paniculatum  minus,  has  no  leaves  to  it  s  culms,  in  comparifon 
with  the  other,  and  only  an  herbage  from  it’s  roots  that  is  low  ;  yet  Ray,  I 
find,  fays,  it  is  greatly  coveted  by  the  cattle,  but  takes  no  notice  of  the  former 
for  that  excellency.  Vide  alfo  Ray’s  Synopfis,  f.  257. —  But  Gerard  fays,  the  3 
common  meadow-grafs,  gramen  pratenie  minus,  grows  on  barren  hills,  and  is 
only  fit  for  fheep,  and  not  great  cattle. 

§.  4.  It  feems  to  me,  that  the  caufe  of  mofs  in  lands,  or  on  trees,  ^of^tgn 
&c.  is  poverty  :  the  Rei  rufticae  fcriptores  fay,  that  poor,  dry,  and  hun-  0  F°'erty' 
gry  land  is  fubjed  to  mofs,  and  it  certainly  is  fo ;  and  we  know  alfo  that  a  good 
lfrong  fort  of  land  lying  wet,  or  a  hill-country  land  on  a  cold  clay,  or  lying 
{helving  to  the  north,  will  be  fubjedl  to  mofs  alfo,  and  yet  the  land  may  be  of  a 
good  fort,  and  value,  when  cured  of  the  mofs. — Neverthelefs  the  fame  reafon 
as  above  may  be  given  for  the  mofs  abounding  in  the  dry  beggarly  land  as  in 
the  ftronger  fort  of  land  mentioned  after ;  for  what  difference  is  there  between 
land  according  to  the  firft  inftance  poor  and  dry,  having  no  falts  or  vegetable 
fpiritsinit,  and  the  other  fort  of  land,  wherein  the  fpirits  are  bound  up,  and 
chilled,  and  rendered  unadtive,  by  reafon  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  earth,  it’s  wet- 
nefs,  or  it’s  lying  to  the  north,  fo  that  it’s  fpirits  cannot  be  rarified,  nor  fet  on 
wing,  in  order  to  exert  themfelves  ?  what  fignify  ftrong  liquors,  or  juicy 
herbs,  put  into  a  ftill  or  limbeck,  if  there  be  no  fire  fet  underneath  to  move 
them,  and  make  their  fpirits  rife  ? — Again,  as  to  dry,  poor,  beggarly  land,  and 
as  to  trees  bearing  mofs,  we  may  compare  their  ftate  to  that  of  every  dry 
ftake  or  hurdle-hedge,  in  which,  as  the  fap  and  fpirits  of  the  wood  are  ex¬ 
haled,  which  will  be  at  a  year’s  end,  a  mofs  will  grow  on  the  bark,  and  more 
and  more  the  fecond  and  third  year  it  ftands,  as  rottennefs  comes  on  ;  and 
fo  the  mofs  on  the  body  of  a  tree,  or  it’s  branches,  is  an  infallible  fign  of  the 
poverty  of  the  tree,  at  leaft  in  thofe  places  where  it  grows ;  it  fhews  that  it’s 
fibres  and  fiftular  parts  for  conveying  of  juices,  in  thofe  arms  or  limbs,  are  de¬ 
cayed,  or  decaying,  or  by  fome  accident  rendered  ufelefs. 

§■  5*  Colu~ 
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§.  5.  Columella  is  of  opinion  that  the  older  the  dung  the  lefs  profitable  it  Is 
for  meadows.  Fimum  pratis  quo  vetuftius  minus  profit,  quia  minus  herbarum 
progeneret,  &c. — Columella,  fo.  106. 

§.  6.  That  hop-clover  and  wild  broad-clover  come  up  in  meads,  and  paf- 
ture-ground,  by  drewing  allies  and  lime,  and  in  fome  meafure  by  chalking, 
feems  to  me  to  proceed  from  the  heat  of  thofe  manures,  which  render  the 
principles  of  vegetation  more  adtive,  by  attenuating  them,  and  putting  them 
into  a  briflc  motion,  whereby  they  become  able  to  open  and  penetrate  thofe, 
feeds,  which  are  plentifully  brought  into  the  ground,  by  the  feet  of  both  men 
and  beads;  but  the  principles  of  vegetation  were  too  languid  before  for  that 
purpofe ;  yet  dung  will  in  fome  meafure  do  the  fame  thing ;  foot  alfo,  as  I 
have  experienced  in  my  meads,  has  the  fame  effedl.-— It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved, 
that  path-ways  through  meads  and  padure-grounds  are  more  fubjedl  to  clover 
than  other  places,  which  proceeds  from  the  fame  reafon  ;  thofe  paths  by  often 
treading  become  better  land  ;  feeding-meads  for  the  fame  reafon  produce 
clover.  —  I  quedion  much  whether  thefe  manures  laid  on  arable  land  that  is 
laid  up  to  padure  would  under  a  long  time  produce  the  wild  clovers,  becaufe 
the  feeds  are  not  in  plenty  on  the  furface  but  by  long  time. 

§.  7.  Mr.  Wife’s  farm  at  Newnham  in  Oxfordfhire  lying  much  on  the 
water-meadows,  it  happened  that  his  meadows,  and  the  neighbouring  people’s 
were,  juft  before  hay- making  time,  overdowed,  and  exceedingly  ftranded ; 
the  neighbouring  people  cut  their  grafs  in  that  condition,  tho’  hardly  worth 
the  cutting ;  Mr.  Wife  rolled  his,  which  fo  lodged  and  fadened  the  knots  of 
every  fpire  of  grafs  in  the  mud  and  ftrand,  that  from  the  knots  there  imme¬ 
diately  fprung  up  a  very  rich  aftermafs,  which  he  thought  paid  him  the 
damage  of  lofing  his  firft  crop  of  hay,  and  he  mowed  it  to  his  great 
fatisfa&ion. 

§.  8.  Columella  recommends  the  fowing  of  grafs-feeds  in  meadows  that  are 
thin  of  grafs,  the  feed  to  be  fown  in  a  mild  feafon,  about  February,  and  then 
to  dung  the  mead.  fo.  no. 

§.  9.  It  was  a  very  burning  fummer  (anno  1702),  and  we  had  no  hay  in 
the  meads,  but  only  bennets,  and  thofe  not  worth  cutting :  however  the  far¬ 
mers  and  labourers  all  agreed,  that  it  was  for  my  profit  to  mow  them,  tho’  it 
fhould  not  pay  the  charge  of  mowing  ;  for,  faid  they,  the  aftermafs  will  prove 
away  abundantly  the  better ;  whereas  the  grafs  will  not  grow  afrefh,  unlefs 
the  dying  bennets  be  cut  off,  neither  will  horfes,  nor  other  cattle  eat  the  ben¬ 
nets  all  the  winter  ;  fo  the  dead  rowet  will  continue  on  the  ground,  and  will 
prevent  the  growth  of  the  grafs  next  fummer,  and  fpoil  the  mowing  of  the 
meads  the  next  year,  and  further,  the  bennets,  if  not  mowed,  would  hurt  the 
eyes  of  the  fheep,— and  they  all  faid,  they  knew  this  to  be  true  by  experience. 

§.  10.  Walking  in  the  meadows  on  the  28th  of  May  (anno  1714)  I  lt 
was  very  manifeft,  that  by  feeding  the  meadows  for  two  years  lad  pad,  in- 
ftead  of  mowing  them,  I  had  greatly  increafed  the  broad-clover  honeyluckle, 
and  dedroyed  the  yellow  rattle  or  coxcomb-grafs. 

§.  1 1.  When 
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§.  1 1.  When  meadows  have  been  foddered  on  in  winter,  take  care  to  rake  of  raking  up 
up  the  hay  before  the  worms  have  drawn  the  ends  of  it  into  their  holes ;  for  deringon°d' 
then  it  will  not  rake  up,  but  will  both  hinder  the  mowing,  and  make  the  meadows, 
new  hay  fully. 

§.  12.  I  think  meadows  ought  to  be  hayned  from  about  the  middle  of  Au-  Ofhayning 
gull  till  the  end  of  October,  that,  the  fown  grades  then  going  off,  there  may  up  meadowF- 
be  rowet  till  the  latter  end  of  December  for  odd  horfes ;  I  think  this  will  pay 
belt,  and  if  then  hayned,  in  cafe  the  meadows  are  in  good  plight,  they  will 
bring  a  head  of  grafs  again!!  lambing-time. 

§.  13.  What  up-lands  you  defign  for  mowing,  in  order  to  make  hay,  Ihut 
them  up  in  the  beginning  of  February.  J.  Mortimer,  Elq.  F.  R.  S.  fo.  25A 


§.  1. 
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A  V  I  N  G,  as  I  thought,  greatly  improved  Crux-Eafton,  by  laying  Pafturesin  the 
[  down  grounds  to  grafs,  that  were  more  natural  for  bearing  grafs  £t‘f ‘Cf  un^yep 


than  corn  ;  I  confidered  thereon,  that  I  might  greatly  increafe  the  number  of  than  great 
my  great  cattle,  i.  e.  my  cows,  &c.  and  I  purpofed  to  keep  oxen,  knowing  cattle 
that  I  had  a  length  of  grafs  for  a  bite  for  them  j  but  I  found  myfelf  miltaken 
in  this  refpedt ;  for  our  hill-country  ground,  though  it  be  a  clay,  and  im¬ 
proved  by  manure  and  palturing  ;  yet  it  is  of  a  cold  and  four  nature,  and 
though,  by  giving  it  time  to  grow,  it  may  carry  grafs  to  a  length  to  anfwer 
the  aforefaid  purpofes,  yet  the  tops  of  fuch  grafs  will  be  coarfe  and  four,  as 
running  to  a  length  beyond  what  the  llaple  of  the  ground  can  well  carry,  and 
fo  will  do  lei's  fervice,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  it  will  require  to 
arrive  to  fo  great  a  growth  as  to  maintain  great  cattle,  than  it  would  have 
done,  by  a  lefs  and  a  fhorter  growth,  in  maintaining  fheep  j  for  the  grafs,  in 
fuch  cafe,  being  kept  fhort,  and  not  of  a  length  beyond  what  the  ftrength  of 
the  ground  will  carry  it  to,  it  is  in  proportion  fo  much  the  fweeter,  and  better 
for  improving  fheep  than  it  would  be,  when  run  to  a  greater  length,  for  fup- 
porting  great  cattle  ;  as  the  common  faying  is,  A  lark  is  better  than  a  kite.— 

Again,  the  keeping  of  fheep  upon  fuch  land  will  make  a  much  quicker  re¬ 
turn,  inafmuch  as  the  grafs,  on  hungry,  or  poorer  pafture,  will  grow  the 
falter  (when  it  is  fo  kept  down,  by  keeping  Iheep  on  it,  as  not  to  exceed  an 
inch  in  growth)  than  it  could  have  done  by  keeping  great  cattle ;  in  which 
cafe,  tho’  you  let  it  grow  to  a  greater  length,  fuppofe  three  times  as  long,  it 
will  require  five  times  the  time,  or  perhaps  more,  in  growing  the  two  inches 
beyond  the  firft  inch,  than  it  was  in  growing  that  firft  inch  :  if  all  this  be  true, 
it  is  apparent,  that  on  fuch  ground  you  may  maintain  a  much  greater  number 
of  fheep  in  proportion  than  you  can  of  great  cattle  ;  i.  e.  fuppofe  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  a  fheep  to  a  cow  to  be  five  to  one,  you  fhall  in  this  cafe  be  able  to 
maintain  £even  or  eight  fheep  to  one  cow,  and  no  one  can  doubt,  where  the 
land  is  equally  fit  for  either,  but  that  ewes  and  lambs  will  pay  better  than  the 

keeping 

a  See  the  article  Hay, 
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keeping  of  cows :  how  little  profit  I  can,  in  proportion,  make  of  a  dairy,  in 
comparifon  of  what  I  can  make  of  iheep,  I  am  fully  convinced  by  the  great 
turgid  udders  of  the  cows  at  Gaufuns,  and  the  middling  udders  of  the  cows 
at  Pomeroy  in  Wiltdiire,  and  the  lank  udders  of  my  cows  at  Crux-Eafton  ; 
nay,  the  cows  at  Holt  carry  much  better  udders  than  mine,  and  thofe  cows 
generally  go  with  the  fheep,  which  fhows  the  feed  is  much  fweeter  than 
mine. 

The  goodnefs  2.  The  proof  of  grafs,  be  it  of  the  fame  fort  with  that  in  another  ground, 
0ljf in 'h’s*25  ^es  not:  *n  't>s  but  in  it’s  fap  and  grofsnefs ;  for,  if  a  ground  be  poor  in 

length,  bat  in  juices,  the  grafs  will  be  fo  long  in  growing,  and  the  fun  will  fo  harden  and 
it  *,  fap.  confirm  it’s  fibres,  that  it  will  cat  hard,  and  afford  lefs  nourifhment  than  the 
fame  fort  of  grafs,  and  of  the  fame  height,  which  grew  in  half  the  time,  the 
fibres  of  which  will  be  tenderer  than  the  other. 

Sign  of  good  §.  3.  This  is  a  general  rule  that  may  be  depended  on  in  paftures  ;  where 
and  bad  paf-  grades  are,  that  naturally  grow  in  barren  grounds,  fuch  lands  want  manuring, 
J,c ''  and  then  the  better  fort  of  graffes,  which  carry  ftrong  roots,  will  eafily  over¬ 
come  fuch  poor  grades,  they  having  but  weak  roots,  and  fuch  paftures  are  to 
be  looked  upon  to  be  in  a  better,  or  in  a  worfe  condition,  according  to  the 
perfection  and  breadth  of  the  leaf,  and  the  length  of  the  culm  or  panicle, 
which  fuch  poor  grades  carry  5  again,  if  by  manure  you  fo  alter  the  property 
of  your  pafture  as  to  bring  up  the  clovers,  you  mull:  ftill  obferve  the  breadth 
of  the  leaf  fuch  clovers  carry,  and  the  largenefs  of  the  flower  ;  for,  if  they 
arrive  not  to  that  growth  you  fee  them  do  in  very  good  paftures,  you  may  be 
aflured,  your  ground  will  ftill  pay  well  for  farther  dunging. 

Of  the  rich*.  §.  4.  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  c.  3.  fo.  31.  fays,  Quintus  Curtius  makes  this  re- 
3“P0rt; — that  there  are  pafture  lands  lying  between  the  rivers  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  which  are  of  fo  rich  a  nature,  that  they  dare  not  differ  the  flheep  to 
lie  long  upon  them  for  fear  they  fhould  be  furfeited  and  killed, — which  is  in¬ 
cident  to  our  rank  grades,  as  clover,  and  quick-growing  paftures  of  natural 
grades,  efpecially  in  the  fpring. 

Of p’oughing  3,  i  have  obferved  ferny  grounds  (which  have  lain  long  to  rowety  grafs, 
roPJetypaf-  and  to  a  four  impoveridied  grafs)  fit  almoft  for  nothing  but  to  make  cattle 
tare.  loufy  ;  I  have  feen  thefe  grounds  ploughed  up  for  two  or  three  years,  and 

laid  down  again  without  being  fown  to  grafs,  and  have  often  obferved  fuch 
grounds  to  have  put  on  a  frefh  face,  and  to  have  born  a  more  fappy  and  juicy 
grafs,  and  to  have  afforded  a  tolerable  good  pafture. — The  reafon  of  this  I 
conceive  to  be,  that  thefe  rowety  graffes  (having  for  many  years  died  their 
feeds,  of  which  the  ground  was  full,  and  the  feeds  alive)  being  by  the  plough¬ 
ing  killed  root  and  branch,  the  feeds  of  thofe  grades  take  root,  and  bring 
forth  a  young  tender  herb,  which  continues  fo  for  a  few  years,  till  the  roots 
decay  again,  and  then  it  is  fit  to  be  ploughed  up  again, 
of  laying  up  §.  6.  As  it  is  better  to  plough  up  lands  at  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  the  be- 
paflures  for  ginning  of  Auguft,  for  a  barley,  or  a  peas-fallow,  than  to  fat  fo  late  in  the  year, 
winter- rowet.  ^  ^  been  noted  before,  fo  it  is  better  to  lay  up  a  grafs-ground  at  the  fame 
time  of  the  year  for  a  winter-rowet,  fuch  as  will  endure  the  frofts,  which 

will 
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will  in  all  likelihood  pay  better  than  late  fummer-feeding :  thofe  who  can  only 
ufe  the  prefent  minute,  and  go  to  that  which  is  moll  obvious,  and  for  a  pre- 
fent  advantage,  in  a  road  with  the  crowd,  mull  expert  but  a  vulgar  ad¬ 
vantage. 

§.  7.  I  was  at  Pomeroy  in  Wilts  in  Odlober  (1699)  viewing  lands  with  far-  Ofhayningup 
mer  Stephens :  it  was  a  mighty  year  for  aftermafs-grafs,  and  he  gave  me  to 
underhand,  that  hehayned  the  grafs-ground  which  he  had  fed  all  the  lum- 
mer,.  for  winter-feed,  that  the  cattle  might  then  have  a  good  bite,  and  kept 
feeding  the  aftermafs-grafs  after  the  hay  was  off,  becaufe  the  grafs  of  the 
fed  grounds  is  hronger  than  the  aftermafs-grafs,  and  will  better  endure  the 
winter  frofts,  and  fnows  ;  whereas,  were  the  aftermafs-grafs  fuffered  to  grow 
to  a  good  height,  it  would,  if  frofts  came,  be  quickly  cut  off,  or,  being  wafhy 
and  weak,  if  fnows  fell,  it  would  be  beaten  down,  and  grow  rotten  b. 

DOWNS. 

t  Mr.  Miller,  to  whom  the  world  is  greatly  obliged  for  his  excellent  dictionary,  under  the  articles 
of  Barley  and  Trefoil,  complains  of  the  ignorance,  obftinacy,  and  covetoufnefs  of  the  farmers  in 
fowing  grafs  feeds  with  their  corn,  and  he  again  repeats  the  fame  complaint,  when  he  gives  rules 

for  laying  down  land  for  pafture.- - His  argument  againftthis  practice  is  as  follows. — It  the  corn, 

fays  he,  Iras  fucceeded,  the  grafs  has  been  very  poor  and  weak,  fo  that  if  the  land  has  not  been 
very  good,  the  grafs  has  fcarcely  been  worth  faving  ;  for  the  following  year  it  has  produced  but  little 
hay,  *and  the  year  after  the  crop  is  worth  little,  either  to  mow  or  feed.  Nor  can  it  be  expeCted  to 
be  otherwife  ;  for  the  ground  cannot  nourifh  two  crops;  and,  if  there  were  no  deficiency  in  the  land, 
yet  the  corn  being  the  firft,  and  moll  vigorous  of  growth,  will  keep  the  grafs  from  making  any 
con  fid  er  able  progrefs.  So  that  the  plants  will  be  extremely  weak,  and  but  very  thin,  many  of  them, 
which  came  up  in  the  fpring,  being  deftroyed  by  the  corn,  for  where-ever  there  are  roots  of  corn  it 
cannot  be  expe&ed  there  fhould  be  any  grafs  ;  therefore  the  grafs  muft  be  thin,  and  if  the  land  is 
not  in  good  heart,  to  fupply  the  grafs  with  nourifhment,  that  the  roots  may  branch  out  after  the 

corn  is  gone,  there  cannot  be  any  confiderable  crop  of  clover. - In  anfwer  to  this,  the  farmers 

argue  from  experience,  and  deny  the  fad,  to  wit,  — “  that,  if  the  corn  has  fucceeded,  the  grafs  has 
been  poor  and  weak,  and  fcarcely  worth  faving  for  they  fay,  it  very  rarely  happens  that  a  good 
crop  of  corn  damages  the  crop  of  grafs  that  is  fown  with  it,  but,  on  the  contraty,  they  acknowledge 

that  the  grafs  has  more  frequently  damaged  the  barley. - By  negle&ing  to  fow  grafs  with  our 

corn,  fay  they,  our  ground  lies  idle,  and  we  lofe  a  year’s  profit ;  for  they  will  not  allow  September 
to  be  the  proper  feafon  for  fowing  grafs  immediately  after  a  barley  crop,  for  a  reafon  I  fhall  hereafter 
mention,  tho’  it  may  fometimes  fucceed.— They  affert  that  the  corn  is  a  Ihade  and  fafeguard  to  the 
grafs,  and  that  the  latter  is  very  feldom  deftroyed  but  generally  protected  by  it that  the  roots  will 
branch  out  when  the  corn  is  gone,  and  the  grafs  get  up  after  harveft,  tho’  it  had  been  before  kept 
down  by  the  barley  that  the  roots  of  the  corn  taking  up  part  of  the  ground  appears  to  them  to  be 
of  no  real  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  the  grafs  after  the  crop  is  cut ;  for  the  roots  of  the  corn 
dying  away  at  the  time  the  corn  is  cut,  ceafe  to  rob  the  grafs  of  it’s  nourifhment,  and  by  their  oc¬ 
cupying  part  of  the  ground,  the  grafs  is  thereby  prevented  from  coming  up  too  thick,  and  the 
plants  (landing  at  greater  diftances  from  each  other  have  more  room  to  tillow  and  fpread  ;  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  if clover  were  fowed  by  itfelf,  at  leaftin  the  common  way  of  fowing,  it  would  be 
in  danger  of  coming  up  too  clofe,  and  of  running  up  into  a  weak  fpire ; — that  it  is  common,  even  on 
poor  land,  the  firft  year  after  corn,  to  cut  a  ton  of  clover  from  an  acre,  on  good  land  a  ton  and  an 
half,  and  fometimes  two  tons,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  as  great  a  burthen,  and  perhaps  a  greater, 

for  the  reafons  before  given,  than  the  fame  land  would  produce  if  fown  with  grafs  only. - As 

clover  and  rye-grafs  however  are  but  of  a  fhort  duration,  they  agree,  that  their  crop  is,  generally 
fpeaking,  not  very  confiderable  the  fecond  year,  when  they  feed  it  off  and  fallow  the  ground  for 
wheat.  It  appears  notwithftanding,  from  Mr.  Lifle’s  account  even  of  this  fecond  year’s  crop  of 
broad-clover,  that  it  is  not  of  that  contemptible  value  that  Mr.  Miller  has  reprefented  it ;  for  in  his 
observations  on  Graffes,  he  reports,  that  twenty  acres  of  broad-clover  of  the  fecond  year  did  from  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May  maintain  twenty-three  yearlings,  and  eight  fteers  of  four 
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§.  I.  T  Think  it  very  advifable  for  gentlemen  who  have  great  downs,  to  plough 
£  a  furrow  acrofs  them  in  fome  places,  that  they  may  turn  the  bed:  of 
fuch  lands  into  arable  ;  and  they  may  have  many  inclofures,  that,  by  reafon  of 
their  poverty,  may  be  fitter  to  be  turned  into  rye-grafs  downs  than  to  be  in- 
clofed,  and  then  not  to  be  ploughed  above  once  in  five,  fix,  or  feven  years. 

BULLS  and  OXEN. 

§.  i.  a  OOLUMELLA  and  Palladius  agree  in  the  character  of  a  good 
bull,  that  he  fhould  be  large  in  limb,  gende  in  temper,  and  of  a 
middle  age  ;  for  the  reft  they  refer  us  to  what  they  have  faid  of  the  ox,  for 
the  only  difference  between  them,  fays  Columella,  is,  that  the  bull  has  a 

fterner 

•years  growth,  befides  a  great  many  hogs,  and  yet  the  pafture  grew  on  them,  and  run  more  and 
more  to  a  head  every  day,  though  early  in  the  fpring  the  flieep  had  fed  it  down  bare,  fo  that  the 
ground  was  not  hayned  till  the  beginning  of  April,  and  the  wind,  as  well  as  drought  oppofed  the 
growth  of  the  grafs ;  for  no  rain  had  fallen  for  five  weeks  before,  and  the  wind  had  been  north  and 
eafterly  for  fix  weeks,  fo  that  no  grafs  of  any  other  kind  did  wag  :  and  in  another  place,  in  compar¬ 
ing  the  profit  of  vetches  with  that  of  broad-clover,  he  fays,  the  fecond  year’s  crop  of  clover  is  a 
very  great  profit  beyond  the  rent  of  the  ground. — The  farmers  however,  admitting  their  crop  is  of 
no  great  profit  to  them  the  fecond  year,  wifh  Mr.  Miller  could  make  good  his  aflertion,  and  put 
them  in  a  way  of  laying  down  land,  which  has  been  in  tillage,  to  grafs,  in  fuch  manner  as  that  the 
f'word  fhould  be  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any  natural  grafs,  and  of  as  long  duration  ,  but,  in 
their  opinion,  the  chief  rules  he  lays  down  are  not  practicable,  efpecially  in  large  concerns,  and 
among  farmers  in  common  hufbandry. — His  firft  rule  is,  that  when  ground  is  laid  for  grafs,  there 
(hould  no  crop  of  any  kind  befowed  with  the  feeds.  This  has  been  already  anfwered. — His  fecond 
is,  that  the  beft  feafon  to  fow  the  grafs  feeds  upon  dry  land,  is  about  the  middle  of  September,  or 
fboner,  if  there  is  an  appearance  of  rain. — To  this  they  reply,  that  grafs  feed  fown  at  that  time  of 
the  year  is  generally  killed  by  the  froft;  fo  that,  if  you  fow  it  at  that  feafon,  you  are  in  great  danger 
of  lofingyour  whole  crop,  and,  if  you  defer  it  to  the  March  following,  you  lofe  a  year’s  advan¬ 
tage  ;  it  is  much  fafer  therefore  to  fow  it  with  corn  in  the  fpring,  particularly  on  cold  land,  and 
grafs  fo  fown  will  be  much  forwarder  the  year  following  than  that  fown  in  September. — But  Mr. 
Miller  has  taken  notice  of  this  objection,  and  to  obviate  it,  advifcs  to  well  roll  the  ground  in  the 
end  of  OiSfober,  or  the  beginning  of  November.  This  the  farmers  own  might  be  of  great  ufe, 
but  it  mud  be  on  ground  that  is  naturally  very  dry  indeed,  or  it  is  not  eafy  to  be  pradtifed  ;  for  the 
misfortune  is,  the  weather  is  commonly  fo  moift  during  the  months  of  Odtober  and  November, 
that  it  is  then  exceeding  difficult  to  roll  the  ground,  which  is  wet  and  dawby  at  that  feafon,  and 

qleaves  to  the  roller,  and  there  hardly  happens  one  year  in  twenty  that  you  can  roll  it. - His 

third  rule  is,  to  lay  the  ground  down  to  grafs  by  fowing  the  belt  fort  of  upland  hay  feeds,  and  Dutch 
clover  or  white  honeyfuckle.  —None  of  the  farmers  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  confulting  have 
any  great  experience  in  this  kind  of  clover;  their  objection  therefore  to  this  manner  of  laying  down 
ground  ariles  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  any  great  quantity  of  this  fine  fort  of  upland  hay 
feeds  ;  for  grafs  for  hay  is  cut  before  the  feed  is  ripened,  and  out  of  ten  bufnels  of  hay  feed  not  three 
will  be  ripe  enough  to  grow,  and  this  laft  is  the  number  of  bufhels  Mr.  Miller  advifes  to  fow  upon 
every  acre  of  land  :  befides,  fay  they,  in  all  paftures,  be  they  never  fo  fine,  there  will  be  fpiry  and 
benty  grafs,  which  is  what  chiefly  ripens,  the  finer  grafs  being  kept  down,  and  feldom  producing 
much  feed.  They  conclude  therefore,  that  this  may  be  a  good  rule  for  a  gentleman,  who  has  only 
walks  in  a  wood  or  garden,  or  a  fmall  piece  of  land  to  lay  down  to  grafs,  but  that  it  will  not  be 
of  any  advantage  to  farmers,  for  it  cannot  be  introduced  into  common  practice. 

a  Membris  ampliffimis,  moribus  placidis,  media  state  ;  cretera  fere  eadem  omnia,  quae  in  bubus; 
neque  enim  alio  diftat  bonus  taurus  a  caftrato,  nifi  quod  huic  torva  facies  eft,  vegetior  afpeCcus, 
breviora  cornua,  torofior  cervix,  ventre  paulo  fubftricliore.  Colum.  lib.  6.  cap.  20. 
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fterner  countenance,  a  livelier  look,  fhorter  horns,  a  brawnier  neck,  and  a 
ftreighter  belly. 

§.  2.  I  find  by  farmer  William  Sartain  of  Wilts,  that  a  light  headed  bull,  Marks  and 
with  thin  horns,  not  thick  at  the  root,  is  preferable,  cseteris  paribus.  And  the  of  a£0od 
farmers  of  Holt  fay,  a  bull  will  live  very  quiet  with  oxen,  or  young  beads,  all 
winter,  till  towards  May-day,  when  he  may  grow  a  little  rank. 

It  is  ufually  faid,  that  a  bull  of  two  years  old  is  the  befl  to  bull  cows  ;  but  His  age. 

I  find  by  experience,  that  if  he  be  of  the  hill-country  breed,  he  will,  unlefs 
he  be  very  well  kept,  be  too  fmall  to  bull  the  cows  of  three  and  four 
years  old. 

§.  3.  Mr.  Raymond,  who  has  better  breeding  pafture,  and  warmer  ground  of  his  breed's 
than  I  have  on  the  hills,  fays,  that,  if  you  have  yearling  heifers,  and  a  year-  degenerating, 
ling  bull  of  the  Gloucefter-brown  kind  for  a  choice  breed,  one  mull,  often  be 
renewing,  or  keeping  up  the  breed,  by  buying  one  of  thofe  yearling  bulls  j 
otherwife  the  breed  will  foon  degenerate. 

§.  4.  I  had,  in  November  (anno  1711)  an  ox  fell  lame  in  the  field,  as  he  _  a  bull’s 
was  ploughing,  and  I  had,  in  the  fame  field,  my  herd  ofkine,  and  a  bull  go  -  YtYhiY6" 
ing  with  them  ;  the  bull  had  never  been  yoked  ;  however  the  men  ventured  breath.  See 
to  take  him,  and  yoked  him  to  an  ox.  —  The  bull  bellowed  as  he  went  along,  §•  7* 
for  two  or  three  turns,  but  without  making  any  refiftance  ;  he  ploughed  qui¬ 
etly  that  day,  and  the  next ;  whereupon  I  was  very  well  pleated,  and  thought 
to  have  continued  ploughing  with  him,  but  my  oxmen  faid,  if  I  did,  he  would 
kill  the  ox  he  went  againft. — I  thought  they  meant  by  horning  him,  or 
bearing  on  him,  but  they  faid,  the  bull  would  kill  him  with  his  breath. — I 
was  furprifed  at  the  anfwer,  and  a  Iked  how  that  could  be  ;  they  faid,  by  blow¬ 
ing  on  him  with  his  breath,  which  was  very  flrong,  and  that  in  Wiltfhire 
they,  for  that  reafon,  always  ploughed  with  two  bulls  together  in  the  fame 
yoke.  —  But,  faid  they,  the  flrength  of  their  breaths  prefently  ceafes  on  their 
being  gelt. 

§.  5.  In  the  beginning  of  December  (anno  1711)  I  fent  for  the  gelder  of  The  better 
Kimbery  to  cut  this  bull,  and  he  came  and  cut  him,  and  he  faid,  he  thought  a  bul1  is 

he  would  do  well  ;  but,  as  the  bull  feemed  to  be  out  of  cafe,  I  alhed  the  gel-  hYbearf^1" 
der,  whether  that  was  better  or  worfe  for  him  ;  he  faid,  they  counted,  that  the  cutting, 
better  condition  the  bull  was  in  it  was  the  fafer,  and  that  he  would  bear  it 
the  better. 

§.  6.  Mr.  Bifly  fays,  if  a  bull  be  gelt,  his  bullifh  nature  will  be  ploughed  When  good 
out  in  three  years  time,  and  he  will  make  as  good  beef  as  any  ox.  beef  aitei  cut- 

§.  7.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  by  the  farmers  about  Holt,  viz.  by  farmer  a" bull  kills  an 
Sartain  of  Broughton,  farmer  Stevens,  farmer  Lofcomb,  &c.  &c.  that  an  ox°xwithhis 
does  not  care  to  plough  fide  by  fide,  or  under  the  fame  yoke  with  a  gale,  or  a  brcath> &c- 
bull,  till  his  bullifh  nature  is  ploughed  off,  i.  e.  till  a  year  at  leaft  be  fpent  in 
work  and  the  chief  reafon  they  aflign  for  it  is,  that  the  oxen  cannot  abide 
the  flrong  breath  of  the  gales ;  befides,  with  their  fhort  horns  they  can  eafily 
hit  the  oxen  in  the  face. — They  faid,  it  was  plain  the  flrong  breath  of  a  bull 
will  daunt  an  ox  ;  for  a  bull  of  a  year  old  was  fufficient  to  keep  the  larged 
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oxen  in  order,  amongft  an  herd  of  cows,  and  to  keep  the  oxen  from  riding 
them ;  for,  as  foon  as  the  oxen  once  fmell  fo  fmall  a  bull  s  breath,  they  pre- 
fently  acknowledge  his  fuperiority  without  contefting  it,  and  run  away  from 
him. — Many  farmers  for  this  reafon  will  by  no  means  yoke  an  ox  with  a  bull, 
becaufe  the  bull’s  fhort  horns,  as  well  as  his  breath,  are  apt  to  beat  the  ox  out 
of  the  furrow,  and  to  tire  him,  by  his  endeavouring  to  ufe  an  equal  ftrength 
to  draw  fideways  from  the  bull  as  to  prefs  forward. 

Working  §.  8.  The  north-country  beafts  that  are  of  the  weftern  parts,  much  exceed 

young  beafts  cur’s  in  bulk  and  weight;  tor,  tho’ we  have  as  deep  feeding  in  Somerfetfhire, 
“  and  in  the  vale  of  Widtfhire,  as  they  have  in  the  North,  yet  becaufe  we  work 
our  bullocks,  that  hops  their  growth,  whereas  in  the  North  they  plough  with 
horfes,  and  keep  their  bullocks  unwrought  till  they  are  fatted  and  killed. 

Signs,  fmall  §.  9.  Columella  would  have  the  oxen  be  provided  with  large  hoofs,  ungulis 
cr  large  hoofs.  magnjSj  6.  fob  159.  But  the  cows  with  fmall  hoofs,  or  of  a  moderate 

fixe,  ungulis  modicis,  ib.  fol.  166. 

Of  oxen  heat-  §.  10.  Being  at  Holt  in  Wiltfhire  in  May  (anno  1711)  Mr.  Smith,  my 
ing  and  fcour  tenant  0f  Deadhoufe,  knowing  that  I  had  newly  kept  two  teams  of  oxen, 
“1§'  afked  me  how  they  held  out  in  feed-time  that  fpring  ;  I  told  him,  very  well, 

for  the  fpring  had  been  fo  cold  all  the  feed-feafon  as  not  to  make  a  trial  how 
they  would  bear  the  heat ;  but,  faid  I,  tho’  it  has  been  very  hot  weather  ftnce 
I  have  been  in  Wiltfhire,  yet  I  did  believe,  that  at  my  return  I  fhould  be  in¬ 
formed  they  had  born  the  heat  well  in  their  fallowing  for  wheat. —  Now  they 
have  been  at  grafs  near  a  month  before  the  hot  weather  came,  whereby  their 
bodies  are  well  cooled,  there  is  no  doubt,  replied  he,  but  they  will  endure  the 
heat  much  the  better  ;  but  the  time  for  their  being  overcome  with  heat  was 
in  the  fpring,  their  bodies  during  the  winter  having  been  dried  up  with  dry 
meat,  efpecially  if  any  of  the  hay  you  gave  them  was  mow-burnt  or  high  dried, 
which  would  difpofe  them  to  fcour;  the  reafon  of  which  he  thought  to  be,  be¬ 
caufe  it  heats  them  fo  much  as  to  make  them  catch  at  every  mouthful  of  green 
grafs,  which  fets  them  on  fcouring;  for  which  reafon,  he  faid,  his  father  ufed  al¬ 
ways  in  hay-making  time  to  take  particular  care  to  dryareek  of  hay  thoroughly 
for  his  working  oxen  againfl  fpring,  that  it  might  not  take  any  heat,  but  come 
out  of  the  reek  green,  which  colour  it  lofes  by  heating,  and  that  though 
fuch  hay  lofes  much  of  it’s  fmell,  yet  it  is  thereby  made  much  cooler  for  the 
bodies  of  the  oxen,  and  they  will  eat  the  more  greedily  of  it.  — He  faid,  he 
found,  that  in  winter  the  oxen  would  eat  heated  hay  without  fcouring  as  well 
as  the  horfes,  and  if  French-grafs  hay  be  well  houfed,  and  cut  green,  he  can¬ 
not  make  his  oxen  eat  of  it  beyond  Candlemafs,  but  if  over-dry  and  ripe, 
they  will  not  eat  it  after  Chriftmafs. — F rom  hence  it  feems,  the  longer  you  can 
at  firft  hand  provide,  and  keep  your  oxen  at  aftermafs,  the  better  and  cooler  in 
their  bodies  will  they  be,  when  they  come  to  their  work  in  the  heat  of  the 
fpring ;  and  fo  they  will  be,  the  lefs  heated  hay  you  fodder  them  with  in  winter. 
Of  breaking  a  1 1 .  c  In  breaking  the  young  ox,  Columella  fays,  you  fhould  not  fuffer  him 

4  Scd  liec  In  media  parte  verfurae  confiftat,  dctque  requiem  in  fumma,  ut  fpe  cefTandi  totumfpatium 

bes 
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to  flop  midway  in  the  furrow  you  are  drawing,  but  always  let  mm  reft  at  the 
end,  that  the  hopes  of  reding  may  incline  him  to  go  through  with  greater 
fpirit.  If  your  furrow  be  above  120  feet  long  it  will  fatigue  him  too  much, 
and  therefore  it  ought  not  to  exceed  that  length.  It  may  be  oblerved  here, 
that  the  meafure  of  an  acre  of  land  was  the  ordinary  quantititv  that  a  yoke  or 
oxen  could  plough  in  a  day,  from  whence  it  took  the  name  of  jugerum  ;  tne 
furrow  above-mentioned  to  be  ploughed  atone  heat,  was  called  aft  us,  and 
was  of  120  feet,  and  this  being  doubled  in  length  made  the  two  fides  of  an 
acre,  fo  that  when'Columella  advifes  a  furrow  not  to  be  carded  above  1 20  feet 
at  mod,  he  intimates  the  cudomary  manner  of  ploughing,  and  agrees  with 
Pliny  in  afcertaining  the  meafure  of  the  Roman  acre,  which  is  faid  by  the  au¬ 
thor  laft  mentioned  to  be  240  feet  by  220  :  this  contains  28800  fquaiefeetj, 
our  acre  contains  43560  Englhh  feet  fquare j  fo  ours  is  near  double  the  Ro¬ 
man  acre.  Two  oxen  therefore  might,  in  pretty  light  land,  very  well  p;OUgn 

a  Roman  acre  in  a  day.  .  1 

My  oxhind  took  three  of  my  fleers  to  break  them,  and  to  inure  tnem  to 
the  yoke  ;  he  yoked  two  of  the  fleers,  being  two  yearlings  together, .  and  fo 
differed  them  to  walk  about  the  ground,  where  there  were  no  pits,  non 
ditches,  for  them  to  receive  hurt  by  ;  he  alfo  tied  the  bufhy  parts  of  theii  tails 
together ;  the  reafon  of  which  was,  becaufe  they  fhould  not  be  abff  to  turn 
their  heads  to  each  other  fo  as  to  flrike  one  another  with  their  horns,  01,  by 
bending  their  necks  too  much,  by  endeavouring  to  face  one  another,  and  then 
driving,  break  their  necks ;  in  this  poflure  he  let  them  go  in  the  ground,  ir 
without  holes  or  ditches,  all  night,  or  elfe  turned  them  into  an  empty  open 
barn  fo  yoked,  and  thus  ufed  them  two  or  three  times  before  he  worked 

them.  .  .  . 

K.  12.  If  you  turn  off  plough-oxen  to  lie  by  during  the  winter,  in  order  to  Young  beafU 

plough  with  them  again  in  the  fpring,  the  young  fleers  broken  the  ffimmer  t*mi“  ™ 
before,  which  have  not  been  houfed  in  winter,  my  ploughman  judges  bed  for  atwinter. 
that  purpofe,  becaufe  they’ll  befl  endure  to  lie  abroad  in  winter  :  next  to  mefe 
the  younger  beads  will  bed  endure  it* 

§.13.  Working  makes  oxen’s  claws  grow  larger  and  broader  than  other- A  broad  daw 
wife  they  would  do  ;  therefore  a  broad  full  claw  is  a  fign  that  an  ox  is,  or  at  good  work_ 
lead  has,  been  a  good  working  bead,  for  hard  working  and  free  working  ingbeaft*.  ' 
will,  either  of  them,  make  an  ox’s  claws  fo  to  grow,  becaufe  a  haid  working, 
efpecially  a  free  working  bead,  puts  his  claws  drong  to  the  ground  as  he  treads, 
and  thruds  them  hard  againd  it,  which  will  caufe  theafoiefaid  effedt ;  w  e^eas 
a  falfe  working  bead  will  tread  tenderly  and  lightly  on  the  ground,  and  con- 
fequently  never  fpreadthe  horn  of  his  claw. 

bos  agilius  enitatur  :  fulcum  autemducere  longiorem  quam  pedum  centum  viginti  contrarium  pecoii 
eft;  quandoquidem  plus  aequo  fatigatur,  ubi  hanc  modum  exceffit.  Colum.  lib.  2.  fol.  9 
Tugerum  vocabatur,  quod  uno  jugobovum  in  dieexarari  poflet;  atftus,  in  quo  boves  agerentur,  cum- 
aratur,  uno  impetujufto;  hie  erat  120  pedum,  duplicatufque  in  longitudinem  jugerum  facie  a.. 

Plin.  lib.  18.  cap.  3. 
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§.  14.  I  always  ordered  my  oxhind,  the  morning  the  oxen  are  to  be  *  cued, 
‘to  tie  them  where  they  may  ftand  in  fome  muck-hill,  or  moiff  place,  in  order 
to  fupple  their  claws;  for  as  our  nails,  after  wafhing  our  hands,  pare  the  better, 
fo  will  their  claws  do  the  fame,  and  the  nails  drive  the  eafier.  After  cuing 
the  oxen  are  always  tender  in  their  feet,  and  therefore  fhould  be  favoured  for 
a  day  after,  and  not  worked  in  hard  or  ftony  ground,  and,  if  they  are  at  flail 
in  the  winter,  the  dung  from  their  hinder  feet  fhould  be  flung  forwards  under 
their  fore  feet  to  keep  them  fupple  ;  their  hinder  feet  will  be  moift  enough 
of  courfe. 

If  you  fling  off  plough-oxen  for  the  winter,  it  is  good  to  new  cue  them,  or 
at  leaf!  to  turn  them  off  with  good  cues  on  their  feet ;  for,  when  they  are  not 
worked,  their  cues  will  laft  a  long  time,  and  in  the  mean  while  their  claws 
will  grow  out  well,  and  harden  againfl:  lpring. 

It  is  not  proper  to  let  oxen  go  to  carting  in  coppices  wfithin  two  or  three  days 
after  being  cued,  till  the  cues  are  a  little  fettled  to  their  feet;  otherwife  they 
may  be  apt  to  tear  them  off  amongft  the  flubs  of  the  coppices. 

§.  15.  Cato,  fol.  13.  fays,  you  fhould  anoint  the  bottom  and  inflde  of  your 
oxen’s  feet  with  liquid  pitch  before  you  drive  them  on  the  road,  that  they  may 
not  wear  out  their  hoofs. — I  do  not  perceive,  tho’  they  ufed  oxen  fo  much, 
that  they  fhoed  them. 

§.  16.  d  Columella  takes  notice  of  the  cuflom  in  many  of  the  Roman  pro¬ 
vinces  of  drawing  by,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  fixing  the  yoke  to  the  horns,  and 
fays  it  is  condemned  by  all  the  writers  on  hufbandry,  and  not  without  caufe, 
for  oxen  cannot  draw  with  that  force  by  their  horns  as  by  their  necks  and 
breafts.  , 

§.  17.  I  am  of  opinion  there  is  nothing  fav<?d  by  taking  a  boy  to  drive  an 
ox -plough,  though  you  plough  with  but  fix  oxen  ;  a  man  will  keep  fo  much 
the  greater  awe  over  them,  and  will  make  them  go  trig ;  nay,  there  is  a  con- 
fiderable  benefit,  if  two  men  go  with  the  plough,  for  them  to  change  hands 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  drive  by  turns  ;  fo  much  more  notice  will  the 
oxen  take  of  a  different  voice,  that  it  will  quicken  them. 

§.  18.  About  half  an  hour,  or  fomewhat  more,  after  my  oxen  came  home 
from  their  day’s  work  of  harrowing-in  oats,  I  went  into  the  ox-houle,  to  fee 
what  order  things  were  in  there  ;  my  oxen  were  all  laid  down  in  their  flails, 
chewing  the  cud,  but  no  meat  in  their  racks,  not  a  fingle  flalk  of  hay  ;  I 
thought  this  hard  ufage,  unlefs  my  ploughmen  had  firft  fed  them,  before 
they  went  to  their  dinners,  and  the  cattle  had  eaten  that  ferving  up  ;  there¬ 
fore  I  afked  my  head-oxherd  concerning  it;  he  faid,  they  never  ferved  their 
oxen  with  frefh  hay  at  their  firft  coming  from  work,  but  there  was  always 
fome  of  the  oughts  or  leavings  of  their  breakfafts  left  in  the  racks  for  them, 
which  was  then,  when  they  were  hungry,  welcome  to  them,  and  they  re- 

d  III ud,  quod  in  quibuftlam  provinciis  ufurpatur,  ut  corni'ous  illigetur  jugum,  fere  repudiatum  eft 
ab  omnibus,  qui  praecepta  rufticis  confcripferunt,  neque  immerito;  plus  enim  queunt  pecudes  collo 
&  petftore  conari  quamcornibus.  Colum.  lib.  2.  fol.  98. 
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quired  them  firft  to  clear  the  racks  of  that  before  they  gave  them  frefli  hay. — * 

I  note  this,  becaufe  fome  idle  hinds  might  fling  fuch  oughts  out  to  the  dung¬ 
hill.  The  evening  oughts  or  leavings,  if  the  oxen  will  not  eat  them,  ought 
to  be  laid  by  for  horfes,  &c.  becaufe,  their  bellies  being  well  filled  over  night, 
they  are  nicer  in  their  food  in  the  morning,  and  muft  have  frefh  meat. 

§.  19.  After  many  years  ufing  my  ox-teams  I  was  (anno  1719)  almoft  in-  ^en^ficks 
clinable  to  difpofe  of  them,  they  being  fo  chargeable  to  me  in  winter,  in  hay  dry.andoffod- 
and  vetches ;  but,  whilft  I  had  thefe  thoughts,  a  Wiltflflre  farmer,  of  whofe  Bering  them 
judgment  I  have  a  great  opinion,  told  me,  he  fhould  think  I  might  at  leafl;  ^-^ravv  u 
keep  one  ox-team  very  advantageoufly,  if  it  were  only  to  help  eat  up  my 
winte.-ftraw,  my  cow-cattle  not  being  fufficient  for  that  purpofe  to  which 
I  replied,  that  to  keep  oxen  all  winter  to  eat  up  my  flraw  would  do  me  little 
fervice,  when  by  vertue  and  flrength  of  the  flraw  I  could  not  pretend,  in 
winter,  to  do  any  work  with  them  ; — to  which  he  anfwered,  that  was  a 
miftake  ;  for  I  might  very  well  work  them  fome  time  after  they  had  eat  up 
their  fodder  in  a  morning,  viz  from  nine  o’clock  till  two,  if  I  put  them  not  to 
too  hard  work,  and  that  fuch  working  every  other  day  would  rather  do  them 
good  than  harm,  and  would  get  them  a  ftomach  to  their  meat. — I  made  a 
icruple  of  working  them  lo  many  hours,  and  faid,  I  could  contrive  work  for 
them  of  great  ufe  to  me,  and  work  them  but  from  nine  till  twelve  but  he 
inlifted,  that  I  might  work  them  from  nine  till  two,  if  I  contrived  it  fo  as  to 
give  them  the  beft  of  my  flraw,  tho’  he  acknowledged  that  flraw  was  not  fo 
good  with  me  as  with  them  in  the  vale  ;  he  faid  farther,  that  nothing  in  win¬ 
ter  beat  out  cows  or  oxen  more  than  their  being  wet  on  their  backs  or  loins  ; 
it  was  therefore  of  great  confequence  to  keep  them  dry  overhead,  in  order  to 
hold  them  to  their  proof ;  for,  if  cattle  carried  their  hides  wet  day  by  day,  it 
was  as  bad  to  them  as  it  would  be  to  us  to  wear  wet  cloaths,  and  muft  make 
them  fink  or  pitch.  —  From  hence  I  refolved,  that  I  would  oblige  my  fervants, 
during  the  winter,  at  leaf;  in  wet  weather,  to  tie  up  my  cow-cattle  in  fhed- 
houfes,  and  to  bring  up  my  oxen  from  their  flraw  abroad,  in  wet  v/eather,  to 
eat  it  in  the  ox-houfej— and  for  the  fame  reafon  it  feems  to  me,  that,  if  I  work 
my  oxen  in  winter,  as  above  propofed,  by  vertue  of  flraw,  I  ought  not  to 
work  them  in  cold  and  wet  weather ;  for  working  in  one  fuch  day,  will  beat 
them  out  (as  the  farmer  called  it)  and  make  them  to  pitch  more  than  work¬ 
ing  three  days  in  dry  weather.— To  this  however  I  objected,  that,  tho’I  tied 
up  my  cows  and  oxen  in  wet  weather,  yet  I  could  not  avoid  letting  hem  out 
to  water  in  the  wetteft  day,  and  though  it  rained  never  lo  hard  ; — to  which  he 
replied,  that  letting  them  out  to  water  at  fuch  a  time  would  do  them  no 
hurt  5  it  was  only  their  continuing  in  the  wet  for  hours  together  that  did  them 
prejudice. — Fie  laid  farther,  that,  if  I  put  the  cows  or  oxen  under  {kilims,  or 
penthoufes,  though  they  lay  open  to  the  air  and  wind  on  one  fide,  that  mat¬ 
tered  not,  provided  their  backs  were  dry. 

The  fame  farmer  making  me  a  viflt,  I  told  him  what  good  fuccefs  1  had  '.Not  beyond 
had  in  foddering  my  oxen  with  flraw  the  laft  winter,  and  how  well  notwith-  ^id" n 

{landing  ' 
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Handing  they  did  their  work.— He  told  me,  he  did  not  doubt  but  they  would 
do  fo,  otherwife  he  would  not  have  perfuaded  me  to  it ;  but,  faid  he,  I  would 
not  advife  vou  to  keep  oxen,  you  propofe  to  work,  with  draw  in  winter  to 
above  fix,  or  however,  not  to  above  feven  year  old  at  farthefl ;  for,  when 
oxen  are  pall  that  age,  they  fall  off  of  their  ftomachs  more  than  younger  cattle 
will,  nor  can  they  hold  their  fielh  with  fo  coarfe  meat,  and  work  withal,  as 
younger  cattle  can. 

§.  20.  Barley-chaff  is  not  proper  for  oxen,  but  wheat,  and  oat-chaff  they 
may  eat :  the  barley-chaff  is  apt  to  flick  under  the  roots  of  their  tongues. 

§.  21.  The  plough-oxen  may  eat  freely  of  the  winter-vetches,  and  they 
will  do  them  the  mofl  good  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  before  they  are  forced 
to  be  houfed,  and  whilfl  they  have  yet  fome  grafs  left  in  the  field  to  eat 
along  with  them ;  for  the  cold  rowety  grafs,  and  the  dry  and  hot  winter- 
vetches  will  qualify  one  another. 

By  all  means,  however,  if,  in  the  hill-country,  you  pretend  to  fat  oxen,  or 
to  work  oxen  in  the  plough,  take  care  to  have  a  good  reek  of  old  vetches  in 
ftore  againfl  fummer ;  for  it  will  rarely  happen  but  they  will  have  great  want 
of  them,  at  leaft  throughout  the  whole  month  of  July;  for,  the  paflure- 
grafs  in  the  hill-country,  either  burning  up,  or  giving  off  growing  by  Mid- 
•orbenting.  fummer,  it  is  the  oxen  and  cow-cattle’s  *  bennetting-time,  till  a  frefh  fpring 
fhoots  up  by  means  of  rain  in  Augufl,  when  the  corn-fields  begin  to  open  to 
their  paflure,  though  the  fheep  which  bite  clofe  may  fare  well  :  at  this  time 
fuch  a  provifion  of  vetches  to  go  on  with  the  rowet,  and  the  fmall  pickings  of 
grafs  left,  will  be  a  vafl  fupport  to,  and  of  great  confequence  with  the  oxen, 
nor  is  the  want  of  old  reeked  vetches,  in  this  cafe,  to  be  lupplied  by  green 
vetches,  which  at  this  time  of  the  year  may  be  had  in  plenty ;  for,  though  at 
this  feafon  they  are  a  good  maintenance  for  horfes,  yet  they  are  unkind  to  the 
horned  cattle,  and  will  be  apt  to  fcour  them,  and  to  make  them  nek. 
of  giving  §.  22.  It  is  agreed  by  the  Wiltfhire  farmers,  that  from  about  the  begin- 

I'maTl  Creels  n^n§  °f  March  to  the  beginning  of  May,  i.  e.  till  the  ploughing  oxen  are  put 
*  to  grafs,  more  efpecial  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  give  them  hay  in  tneir  rack, 
in  little  parcels,  fmall  pittances  at  a  time,  becaufe,  the  hay  then  growing  dry, 
and  the  oxen  growing  hot,  their  breath  will  be  fo  muen  the  more  apt  to  blow 
their  fodder,  and  then  they  wrill  not  eat  it. 

of  ferubbing  §.23.  In  inclofures  in  the  hill-country,  where  there  are  dead  hedges,  efpe- 
T^iave  the11'  cially  if  oxen  are  kept  there,  rugged  polls  fet  up  in  the  fields,  for  them  to 
dead  hedges,  ferub  againll,  will  be  of  great  ufe  to  the  oxen,  as  well  as  a  fafeguard  to  the 
hedges. 

Of  houfing  §.  24.  It  was  the  15th  of  November  (anno  1 7 1 3 )  w^en  mY  oxhind  pro- 
°h e b  backs  P°fed  t0  me  to  take  mY  plough-oxen  into  the  houfe  for  the  winter,  it  being 

Le  dry.  then  dry  and  mild  frofly  weather ;  on  the  contrary  my  bailiff  was  of  opinion, 
that  they  might,  for  that  reafon,  lie  out  a  few  days  longer  ;  but  the  other  faid, 
the  weather  being  dry  was  the  reafon  that  he  propofed  houfing  them  at  firil 

when  their  backs  were  dry ;  for  it  is  a  faying  in  Wiltfhire  amongfi.  plough- 
2  men, 
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men,  that,  if  in  winter  you  flayed  till  the  rain  came  before  you  houfed  oxen, 
and  then  their  backs  were  wet  when  you  firft  houfed  them,  their  coats  or  hair 
would  be  apt  to  peel  off  in  the  winter. — e  The  antients  are  very  particular  in 
their  directions  to  keep  the  backs  of  oxen  dry,  and  to  rub  them  well  when 
they  come  from  work,  and  pull  up  their  hides  that  they  may  lit  loofe  and  not 
cling  to  their  flefh. 


COWS  and  CALVES. 


§.  i. 


O  keep  cows  from  being  high  in  cafe  before  bulling,  and  the 
bull  to  be  in  high  cafe  is  Columella’s  rule,  as  well  as  Varro’s. 


bIt  appears  alfo  by  Columella,  that  in  Auguft  and  September  they  gave  their 
cows  leaves  as  a  good  part  of  their  food.  c  He  is  likewife  of  Varro’s  opinion, 
that,  if  the  bull  turns  off  to  the  right,  it  is  a  bull-calf,  and,  if  to  the  left,  it 
is  a  cow-calf,  but  that  only  in  cafe  the  cow  takes  not  bull  again,  which  rarely 
happens.  d  He  and  Palladius  are  in  general  agreed  on  the  marks  that  diftin— 
guifh  a  good  cow,  to  wit,  that  fhe  fhould  be  tall  in  ftature,  long  in  body,  of 
a  vaft  belly,  broad  forehead,  black  large  eyes,  neat,  light  horns  inclining  to 
black,  hairy  ears,  flat  jaws,  a  dewlap  and  tail  very  large  and  long,  hoofs  and 
legs  of  a  moderate  fize. 

§.  2.  Markham  in  his  Country  Contentments,  fo.  71,  fays,  in  the  choice  Choice  of  a 
of  a  cow,  fhe  fhould  ever  have  four  teats,  but  no  more  j  her  forehead  broad  co,v* 
and  fmooth  ;  her  belly  round  and  large  :  a  young  cow  is  the  befl:  for  breed. 

§•  3.  A  notable  dairy- woman  informs  me,  that  in  Leicefterihire  they  obferve,  Marks  ofa 
and  fhe  has  obferved  the  fame  herfelf,  that  a  cow  with  thick  horns,  which  do  §°°  cow' 
not  lelTen  and  thin  in  a  taper  manner,  gives  not  fo  much  milk  as  the  cows  with 
fiend er  horns  do. 

§.  4.  If  you  would  choofe  a  cow  to  feed,  handle  her  navel,  and,  if  that  be  Mark  of  a  fat 
big,  round  and  foft,  fhe  is  furely  well-tallowed.  Markham,  lib.  1.  fo.  62.  cow‘ 

§.  5.  When  a  cow  has  a  calf,  one  may  difcover  by  the  thriving  of  the  calf,  A  S00cl  cov^ 
as  foon  as  by  any  thing  whatfoever,  whether  the  cow  gives  very  good  and  rich  thrMng^of  £ 
milk,  or  that  which  is  but  wafhy  ;  but  fome,  when  they  bring  the  cow  and  it’s  calf, 
calf  to  market,  will  beforehand  fill  the  calf’s  belly  with  two  cows  milk  ;  but 
then  the  cow’s  udder,  by  it’s  fulnefs,  will  be  apt  to  fhew  it. 


*  Boves,  cum  ab  opere  disjunxerit,  fubftridtos  confricet,  manibus  comprimat  dorfum,  et  pellem 
revellat,  nec  patiatur  corpori  adhaerere,  quia  id  genus  morbi  maxime  eft  armentis  noxium.  Co¬ 
lumella,  fol.  gg. 

a  Propter  faeturam  haec  fervare  foleo,  ante  admiftiiram,  menfem  unum,  ne  cibo  et  potione  fe  imple- 
ant,  quod  exiftimantur  facilius  macrae  concipere :  fed  tauri  e  contra  impleantur  duobus  menftbus  ante 
admiffuram.  Varro,  lib.  2.  fol.  58. 

b  A  calendis  Julii  in  calendas  Novembris  fatientur  fronde.  Colum.  lib.  6.  cap.  3. 

c  Mas  an  faemina  fit  concepta  fignificat  defcenfu  taurus  cum  iniit ;  liquidem,  ft  mas  eft,  in  dexte- 
riorem  :  ad  idem  Ariftoteles. 

,  d  Altiffimae  formae,  longaeque,  maximi  uteri,  frontibus  latilTlmis,  oculis  nigris  et  patentibus,  cor- 
nibus  venuftis,  et  levibus,  et  rigrantibus,  pilofis  auribus,  compreflis  malis,  palearibus  et  caudis  am- 
pLflimis,  ungulis  modicis,  et  modicis  cruribus.  Col.  lib.  6.  cap.  21. 

N  n  6.  In 
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§.  6.  In  difcourfe  with  a  notable  cow-keeper  he  faid,  that  he  counted  not  a 
cow  old  till  (he  was  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old,  and  that  cows  would  very 
well  live  fo  long,  though  but  few,  as  he  believed,  kept  them  beyond  twelve, 
or  thereabouts ;  they  would  not  abate  of  their  milk  till  they  came  to  be  very 

Old.  #  ^  _  «  m 

But  another  of  the  fame  profeflion  replied,  if  a  cow  be  kept  above  eight 

years  old,  though  {he  might  give  good  milk  without  abatement,  yet  {he 
would  be  worth  nothing  for  fatting,  {lie  would  be  tough  ;  and  that  {lie  mull 
be  helped  up,  when  {he  was  down,  unlefs  {lie  were  very  well  fed ;  he  alfo 
faid,  that  many  young  cows  would  take  a  trick  of  not  riling  of  themfelves, 
but  of  lying,  when  down,  till  they  were  helped  up. 

Varro,  lib.  2.  De  re  ruftica,  c.  3.  fo.  51.  fays,  a  cow  is  not  good  for  breed¬ 
ing  after  {lie  is  ten  year  old. 

"The  age  of  a  cow,  after  {lie  is  three  year  old,  may  certainly  be  difcovered  > 
for  every  year  after  that  age  at  the  root  of  her  horn  {lie  will  put  forth  a  rundle, 
like  a  curled  ring  :  on  examination  I  faw  an  inftance  of  it  in  one  of  my  own 

cows.  ,  .  .  .  .  ,  .- 

An  old  cow  alfo  will  lofe  her  fore  teeth  in  her  lower  jaw,  and,  it  you 

{hould  buy  fuch  a  cow  for  the  fake  of  a  good  calf  by  her  fide,  and  believing 
{he  may  give  good  milk,  if  fie  has  loft  a  tooth  before,  you  muft  not  think  of 
keeping  her  above  a  year  or  two  at  1110ft,  but  muft  fat  her  off.  If  a  cow  be 

pot-bellied,  it  is  a  certain  ftgn  fie  is  old.  e 

§.  7.  The  farmers  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight  agree,  that  a  cow  is  not  in  perfec- 
'  tion  for  giving  the  moft  milk  till  fie  is  fix  year  old,  and  that  it  is  common  in 
that  country,  where  a  perfon  rents  land  of  one  landlord,  and  cows  of  another, 
to  give  ten  {hillings  a  year  rent  for  a  grown  cow ;  but  as  for  a  heifer  of  the 
third  year,  which  is  the  firft  year  of  her  giving  milk,  you  may  have  her  milk 
for  her  keeping,  and  though  {he  may  the  next  year  let  for  ten  {hillings,  yet 
Hie  will  not  give  fo  much  milk  then  as  {he  will  do  afterwards. 

§.  8.  I  was  telling  farmer  William  Sartain,  and  farmer  Ifles,  my  tenants 
in  Wiltfliire,  the  cold  winters  in  the  hill-country  fell  fo  hard  on  old  cows 
with  calf,  they  being  long  kept  to  ftraw,  which  is  with  us  fourer  than  ordi¬ 
nary,  that  I  was  refolved  I  would  not  keep  a  cow  to  the  pail  for  the  future 
beyond  fix  year  old;— they  agreed,  that  I  was  much  in  the  right  of  it. — 
Farmer  Iftcs  faid,  the  keeping  cows  fo  long  and  hard  to  ftraw,  and  having  but 
little  rowet  for  them,  was  the  occafion  of  their  running  out  fo  much  to  be  pot¬ 
bellied,  as  they  ufually  do. 

And  I  am  ftnce  confirmed  by  experience,  that  in  cold  hill-country  air,  where 
the  ftraw  is  alfo  coarfe,  by  reafon  of  the  cold  land  it  was  produced  from,  cows 
{hould  not  be  kept  till  they  are  old,  but  be  fold  off  at  fix,  or  feven  years  old 
at  fartheft ;  becaufe  fuch  cows,  after  that  age,  and  in  fuch  a  place,  will  pitch 
much  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  efpecially  after  calving  time,  nor  will  they  pick 
up  their  flefh  again  before  fummer  is  far  gone,  whereas  young  cows  will 

bear  the  hardlhips  of  winter  with  four  fodder  much  better  than  old  cows. 

§.  9.  Mr. 
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§.  9.  Mr.  Biffy  coming  to  fee  me,  and  looking  out  into  the  backfide,  told  Signer ^ 
me  immediately,  that  I  had  a  free  martin. — -I  afked  him  how  be  knew  a  free 
martin  from  a  cow ;  he  faid,  very  well,  it  being  eafy  to  be  feen  >  for,  faid  he, 
the  bearing  of  a  martin  gathers  up  more  like  a  purfe,  and  is  not  fo  firm  and 
turgid  as  that  of  a  cow ;  her  head  alfo  is  coarfer,  and  opener  horned,  like  an 
ox,  neither  has  (he  fuch  an  udder  as  an  heifer  not  with  calf,  but  a  fmaller. 

He  faid,  the  meat  of  a  free  martin,  if  well  fatted,  would  yield  an  halfpenny 
in  the  pound  more  than  cow-beef  would  do. 

Amongft  the  cows  the  Romans  knew  that  there  were  fuch  as  we  call  free  k^ew^atrQtl[Ilie 
martins,  which  they  called  taurae,  and  fuch  they  yoked  with  oxen.  Colu-  R0mans. 
mella,  lib.  5.  fo.  366. 

A  free  martin  is  a  fort  of  a  barren  cow,  which  hardly  carries  any  teats  to 
be  feen  j  fhe  will  never  take  bull  j  fhe  fats  very  kindly,  and  in  fatting  Hie  11 
grow  almoft  as  big  as  an  ox  j  fhe  is  counted  efpecial  meat.  When  a  cow 
brings  two  calves,  a  cow-calf  and  a  bull-calf,  the  cow-calf  will  be  a  free 
martin,  and  will  never  bear  a  calf;  but  I  believe  the  bull-calf  is  not  affedted 
in  the  like  manner,  but  will  propagate  his  fpecies  as  other  bulls. 

§.  10.  Mr.  Bilfy,  laying  his  hand  on  an  heifer,  faid,  die  was  barren  ;  I ^rnesn°^aifer< 
aiked  him  how  he  knew  that;  he. faid,  very  eafily  j  for,  faid  he,  when  a  cow 
has  not  taken  bull,  or  not  gone  through,  her  bearing  will  be  firm,  and  turgid, 
whereas,  after  fhe  has  taken  bull,  and  proves  with  calf,  her  bearing  fhrinks, 
and  grows  lank,  and  then  again,  about  two  months  before  her  calving,  it 
grows  turgid  ;  but  this  fulnefs  of  your  heifer’s  bearing  cannot  proceed  from 
her  being  fo  forward  with  calf,  becaufe  fhe  looks  lank,  nor  can  I  feel  any 
calf ;  for  he  felt  her ;  and,  faid  he,  if  we  graziers  knew  not  thefe  things,  we 
fhould  fuffer  much. 

§.  11.  Captain  Tate  of -  near  Loughborough,  obferved  to  me  (anno  WhytheLan- 

1706)  that,  notwithflanding  the  Leicefterfhire  land  was  richer  than  that  degenerate 
Lancafhire,  yet  they  could  not  keep  up  the  Lancafhire  breed  or  cows  and  in  Leicefter- 
calves  they  bought  of  them,  but  they  would  degenerate  fo,  that  in  the  thud 
defcent  they  had  their  Leicefterfhire  breed  again. — Lie  could,  not  tell  me. the 
reafon  of  it,  but  the  next  day  meeting  with  Mr.  Clerk,  he  faid,  he  conceived 
the  reafon  to  be,  becaufe  they  in  Leicefterfhire  were  not  fo.  choice  in  the 
breeding,  and  managing  of  them  as  the  dairy-men  in  Lancafhire  were  ;  for, 
faid  he,  in  Lancafhire  I  have  known  them  give  eight,  or  ten  pound  for  a  bull- 
calf  of  a  year  old,  which  fhall  then  be  in  his  prime,  and  large  enough  for 
bulling  the  cows,  but  will  decline  and  grow  worfe  at  two  years  old  ;  then,  to 
make  their  calves  large,  they  wean  them  with  unfkimmed  cow  s-milk,  where¬ 
as  we  in  Leicefterfhire  give  them  fkimmed-milk  and  whey,  after  their  having 
had  new-milk  a  month,  and  this  regimen  it  is  that  io  much  improves  the 

Lancafhire  breed  beyond  ours.  #  ,  . 

I  afked  the  abovefaid  Mr.  Clerk  why  the  dairy-men  in  Leicefterfhiie  die 
not  prove  as  good  hufbands,  and  order  their  cows  as  well  as  thofe  in  Lan- 
cafhire  did ;  he  faid,  it  would  not  pay,  nor  be  worth  while  ;  for  their  lane 
was  better  than  that  of  Lancafhire,  and  turned  to  a  better  account  in  biee^  - 
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ing  coach-horfes  and  mares,  and  fatting  of  cattle,  and  they  kept  but  fmall 
dairies,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  worth  their  while,  where  they  milked 
but  a  few  cows,  to  go  to  fuch  a  price  for  a  bull.-He  fiud.  they  obferved 
firther  that  their  large  breed  of  coach-hoiies,  if  earned  into  Yorklhire,  would 
degenerate  andgr0w°  fmall ,  and  if  the  pad,  and  faddle-breed  ofYorldhire, 
were  brought  into  Leicefterlhire  to  breed,  they  degenerate  into  a  flefhy  heavy- 

limbed  fort  of  horfes.  .  .  .  r  , 

Our  hill-country  farmers  and  dames  are  of  opinion,  that  weanling-calves, 

or  yearlings,  brought  out  of  the  vale,  do  well  in  the  hill-country  ;  for  they  are 
no  otherwife  kept  than  they  ought  to  have  been  in  the  vale  that  is,  wintered 
with  hay  ;  but  it  is  true,  cows  from  the  vale  do  not  do  well  when  they  come 

&  12.'  Bern-  in  company  with  farmer  White  of  Catmore  in  Berkshire,  and 
farmer  Crapp^  of  Aflimonfworth,  Hants,  I  was  faying,  that  I  had  winter- 
feed  efpecially  rowet,  for  more  beads  than  I  had,  and  did  therefore  intend, 
about  Chriftmafs,  to  buy  in  beads  of  a  year  and  an  half  old.  No,  faid  firmer 
White  I  would  advife  you  to  buy  heifers  forward  with  calf,  and,  as  you  have 
you  may  keep  them  the  better,  and  in  all  likelihood  they’ll  fetch  a 
aood  price  in  the  fpring ;  for  laft  dimmer  (anno  1701)  was  fo  dry  that 
abundance  of  calves  either  went  through,  or  will  come  m  late;  therefore  a 
forward  heifer  mud  yield  a  good  price  and  you  will  not  fail  in  having  them 
that  are  forward  with  calf  at  Chridmafs  5  if  you  go  behind  them,  and  draw 

their  teats,  and,  if  milk  comes,  they  are  for  your  purpofe. 

k  j  „  I  afked  a  notable  Wiltfliire  dairy-man,  if  it  was  not  a  frequent  prac¬ 
tice  to  fill  the  calf’s  belly  with  milk  the  morning  they  drove  the  cow  and  calf 
to  a  fair  to  be  fold,  in  order  to  make  the  cow’s_  udder  appear  full  all  day  and 
whether  they  had  not  a  way,  by  drawing  a  firing  through  the  calf  s  nodrils, 
and  tying  it  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  to  keep  the  calf  from  fucking  5  he  faid, 
fome  did  praftife  thefe  things,  but  he  never  did  ;  nor  would  he  ever  buy  a  cow 
in  a  fair  if  her  milk  feemed  to  be  pent  up  in  her  udder,  nor  where  no  fign  of 
the  calf’s  having  fucked  that  day  could  be  difcoveied;  lot  in  fuch  caie  he 
diould  fufped;  feme  cheat ;  nor  did  he  ever  ferve  a  cow  or  calf  as  abovefaid,  and 
vet  never  found  but  they  went  off  as  well  as  other  people  s,  who  might  ufe 

fuch  arts _ He  faid,  they  had  alfo  a  way  of  befmearing  the  cow’s  teats  with 

cow-dun-  and  then  the  calf  would  not  fuck,  and  in  driving  the  cow  to  the 
fa-ir  her  udder  would  be  fo  dirty,  and  dudy,  that  it  would  not  be  feem  . 

s  1  Would  never  advife  any  man  to  let  his  cows ;  for  it  never  gives  any 
content  to  either  fide,  and  the  tenant  will  in  all  likelihood  be  negligent  in  let- 
tine  the  cow  take  hull  that  he  may  milk  her  the  longer;  for  if  die  be  not 
with  calf,  die  will  give  milk  all  the  winter  in  good  plenty,  and,  when  fpring 
comes  he  cares  not ;  for  he  knows  die  mud  be  changed  off. 

£  j  r  A  perfon  who  lives  in  Moorfields,  near  to  the  cow-keepers  and  rent- 
ers  there  and  fays,  lie  is  acquainted  amongd  them,  tells  me,  that  the  cows  are 
l  ed  with  fuch  foul  and  rank  food,  that  it  rots  them  in  the  fpace  of  two  years,  or 

two  and  an  half  at  mod, and  the  cow-keeper  s  practice  is  of  courfe  to  put  them 

away 
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away  fat  by  fuch  time,  left  they  (hould  be  found  dead  on  a  hidden .  They  are 
foon  fatted,  being  good  meat  all  the  time  they  are  milked  ;  the  food  they  give 
them  is  grains,  cabbage-leaves,  and  bean-lhells,  of  which  laft  their  milk  will 

tafte  ftrong  during  the  feafon.  1  . 

§.  .6.  I  was  fenfible  this  year  (1718)  that  a  cow  well  fummered  is  as  heA^worealf 
fayin-r  is,  half  wintered ;  for  this  trimmer  was  two  years  I  weaned  twenty  isbalfwin. 
calve°:  that  fummer  being  wet,  there  was  confequently  plenty  of  grals,  and  ,ered. 
thofe  calves  were  very  lufty  againft  winter,  and  eat  their  ftraw,  and  thiove 
very  well  all  winter  with  ftraw,  and  the  advantage  of  running  in  my  wood ; 
but,  on  the  contrary',  this  laft  fummer  being  very  dry, and  graft  running  ffiort, 
my  weaned  calves,  eleven  in  number,  were  pinched  before  winter,  and  lo 
came  but  poor  to  their  ftraw,  the  confequence  of  which  was,  they  never  eat 
their  ftraw  well,  nor  did  they  care  to  abide  in  the  coppice  to  pick  on  the 
brier-leaves  as  the  former  calves  ufed  to  do  ;  fo  five  ot  the  e.even  chopped 
off  in  the  winter  by  the  wood-evil,  and  the  other  fix  I  was  forced  to  take  to 
hay  by  the  middle  of  February,  and  could  hardly  preferve  them,  nor  could  1 
thereby  raife  them  but  very  little  by  the  middle  of  April. 

c  I?  i  afked  farmer  Olivers  of  Gaufun  in  Wilts,  how  much  hay  he  con-  a  cow  after 
fumed  in  a  year  ;  he  faid,  above  fixty  ton  ;-I  thought  that  was  a  great  quan- 
tity  for  his  {lock  ;  he  replied,  his  was  a  dairy  of  cows,  and  that,  when  tney  nad  than before, 
calved,  they  would  eat  a  prodigious  quantity  of  hay --Why  faid  I  have 
cows  when  they  have  calved  greater  ftomachs  than  before  .  Yes,  laid  lie, 
a  cow  when  {he  has  a  calf  to  maintain,  and  is  alfo  milked,  will  eat  as  much 
as  two  other  cows ;  a  cow  in  that  cafe  will  eat  as  much  as  an  ox. 

Many  other  farmers  agreed,  that  a  milch-cow  would  in  winter  eat  as  much  H  a  nukh- 
hay  as  a  fatting-ox  j  for,  faid  they,  the  drain  from  milking  her  is  fo  great,  that 
it  keeps  her  up  to  a  great  ftomach. 

§.  18.  Thefpring  (anno  1714)  proving  fo  cold  and  dry,  that  I  could  have  French-graft 
r.o  profpea  of  mowing  a  good  fwarth  in  the  French-grafs,  about  the  24th  of  equ|j toiroad. 
Mav  I  put  in  my  working  oxen,  and  milch-cows  to  feed  it  down,  it  being,  ci0Ver  for 
as  I  thought,  a  noble  bite  for  them  ;  but  we  foon  found,  that  the  cows  yielded  cow,  *«■ 
lefs  milk  than  when  they  went  in  the  broad-clover,  nor  did  the  oxen  fill  them 
felves  fo  well  as  to  be  able  to  go  through  with  their  work,  and  fo  my  oxhind 


fTdI9.  Being  at  Pomeroy  in  Wilts,  and  feeing  farmer  Stephens  had  fowed  v«ck«,  &c. 
vetches  I  afked  him,  why  he  had  done  fo ;  he  faid,  they  were  excellent  cows  after 
good  to’ give  his  cows  that  calved  in  winter,  or  early  in  the  fpring  ;  for  fuch  calving, 
cows  would  often  be  chilled  in  their  calving  in  cold  weather,  and  fuch  meat 
would  be  a  cordial  to  them;  he  had  had,  he  faid,  cows  take  fuch  colds  m  their 
calving,  that  their  bones  would  be  fore  a  great  while  after,  fo  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  fet  a  leg  forward  ;  in  fuch  cafe  he  made  a  great  toad;  for  them, 
and  put  it  into  two  quarts  of  ftrong  ale,  and  gave  it  them,  lepeating  it  two 

or  three  times,  and  found  it  did  a  great  deal  of  good. 

The  country-men  generally  agree,  that  to  give  a  cow  rough  barley  wnen  id.  rough 

{lie  has  calved,  is  very  helpful  to  the  bringing  away  the  cleaning  Quasi e,  bai  e/- 

whether 
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whether  the  reafon  muft  not  be,  becaufe  it  is  a  heartener,  and  a  firengthener, 
and  that  the  cleaning  fiays  behind  by  reafon  of  lownefs  in  the  cow. 

When  cows  calve,  efpecially  if  they  have  had  any  hurt,  or  are  in  poverty,  the 
cleaning  often  does  not  come  away  well,  but  will  hang  down,  and  if  it  be 
negledted,  and  the  cow  has  not  in  a  day  or  two  a  drench  to  bring  it  away, 
by  heaving  and  draining  to  bring  it  away,  fhe  will  fall  into  the  running  of 
the  reins,  which  will  come  from  her  like  the  white  of  an  egg  ;  this  will 
much  daunt  the  cow,  and  link  her  lb,  that  fire  will  not  foon  get  her  flelh 
again.  To  prevent  this,  and  to  bring  away  the  cleaning,  I  have  known  it  a 
common  practice  to  give  her  a  handful  or  two  of  mifsletoe  ;  to  which  purpofe 
Mr.  Ray  alfo  obferves,  vol.  2.  fo’11584.  Commanducatae  fruticis  frondes,  & 
depaftae  a  jumentis  &  vaccis  a  rufticis  noftris  ad  fecundas  remorantes  ejiciendas 
utiles  cenfentur. 

§.  20.  In  the  hill-country,  where  the  winter  provifion  for  the  cows  is  but 
ordinary,  it  is  certainly  belt  to  let  them  go  dry  when  they  goto  winter-fodder,  or 
rather  a  little  before  that  time,  that  they  may  be  dry  againft  they  go  to  fodder, 
and  then  you  Ihould  alfo  contrive  as  much  as  you  can,  to  fodder  them  where 
they  may  have  rowet : — this  is  the  way  to  keep  them  in  cafe  all  the  winter, 
and  to  hold  up  your  cows  to  a  good  body,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  pail  in 
fpring  with  good  udders,  and  to  fupport  a  good  breed  of  calves :  by  bein» 
let  to  go  thus  early  dry  they  will  be  better  able  to  walk  a  field  at  fome  di¬ 
fiance,  where  rowet  may  be  had,  or,  if  you  have  conveniency  of  foddering 
at  a  diftance,  they  may  abide  where  the  rowet  is  to  be  had. 

§.  21.  The  rule  is  not  to  give  the  lhort  fodder  in  wet  weather,  becaufe  the 
cattle  will  be  more  apt  to  wafte  it  and  trample  it  under  foot,  than  they  will 
that  which  is  longer. 

§.22.  Cows  that  are  tied  up  in  a  cow-houfe  never  look  fo  well,  nor  are  in 
fo  good  cafe  as  thofe  that  are  foddered  in  a  backfide  ;  for  they  want  the  air¬ 
ings,  nor  will  they  prove  ;  tho’  it  is  pofiible  they  may  require  lefs  meat,  as  all 
unhealthy  creatures  do. 

§.23.  I  aiked  farmer  Lake,  what  was  the  reafon  that  it  harmed  a  fat  beafi 
to  lick  himfelf ;  Mr.  Bachelour  of  Afhmonfworth  was  then  in  company,  and 
they  both  faid,  that  where  a  fat  cow  licked,  it  would  make  a  jelly  in  the 
place,  under  the  ikin.— And,  faid  farmer  Lake,  fuch  cows  do  not  begin  to  lick 
themfelves  till  they  begin  to  pitch,  and  fink  by  faring  hard;  therefore  the 
butchers  care  not  to  meddle  with  fuch  cattle  ;  for  where  they  have  licked  the 

tongue  leaves  a  mark,  and  the  butchers  can  eafily  fee  it. - 1  fuppofe  when 

they  begin  to  pitch  they  begin  to  itch,  which  is  the  reafon  of  their  licking. 

§.  24.  It  was  May  the  nth  (anno  1702)  when  fome  farmers,  good  judges 
of  cattle,  were  looking  on  my  calves,  which  were  then  yearlings,  and  they 
being  in  a  lufty  condition,  the  farmers  faid,  if  I  did  not  keep  them  from  the 
bull,  they  would  take  bull  by  Midfummer,  which  would  fpoil  their 
growth. 

They  faid  farther,  that  cows  would  take  bull  the  fooner  for  a  bull’s  going 
with  them,  meaning,  that  if  cows  were  lufty,  they  would  take  bull  in  three 


or 
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or  four  days  time,  if  a  bull  were  put  to  them,  though  otherwife  their  defire 
would  not  come  fo  foon. 

One  of  them  faid,  for  the  hill-country  cows  that  were  fmall,  a  young  bull 
of  but  a  year  old,  and  a  fmall  one,  was  bed. — He  had,  he  adured  us,  a  ludy 
cowfpoiled  by  a  three  year  old  bull,  which  flung  the  cow  in  the  cow-barton 
amongd  the  dung,  and  put  out  her  hip. 

In  the  beginning  of  October  (anno  1703)  I  obferved  a  cow,  that  had  gone 
through  her  bulling,  riding  my  other  cows;  coming  to  Holt,  and  being  afraid 
(he  might  prove  troublefome  to  my  cows  with  call  in  the  foddering-yard,  I 
afked  Stephens  of  Pomeroy,  if  die  would  be  for  bulling  every  three  weeks  in 
winter,  as  well  as  in  dimmer;  he  faid,  no  ;  die  might  not  be  for  bulling  above 
once  or  twice  in  the  winter,  becaufe  it  was  winter.--But,  faid  he,  it  a  cow  goes 
thro’  in  the  dimmer,  and  is  apt  not  to  dand  to  her  bull,  if  immediately  after 
die  is  bulled  you  take  about  a  pint  of  blood  from  the  rump-vein  of  the  tail,  it 
will  make  her  dand  to  her  bulling  : — and  further,  faid  he,  if  you  would  have 
all  your  cows  come  in  well  together,  you  mud  milk  a  cow  while  die  is  bulling, 
and  o-ive  each  of  the  other  cows  that  you  would  have  take  bull  a  pint,  or  a 
quart  of  the  bulling-cow’s  milk,  and  they  will  in  two  or  three  days  take  bull. 
— Another  faid,  that  fpatling-poppy  would  do  the  fame  thing  :  I  had  a  maid, 
faid  he,  lately  ufed  to  the  dairy-countries,  who,  when  I  had  a  cow  not  apt  to 
take  bull,  went  into  the  grounds,  and  gathered  a  large  handful  of  lpatling- 
poppy,  and  held  it  to  the  cow,  and  die  eating  it  readily  went  to  bull  in  two 
days  after,  and  this,  die  faid,  in  their  country  feldom  failed. 

Mr.  Wiltdiire  of  Road  coming  to  Holt  while  I  was  there,  I  had  fome  dif- 
courfe  with  him  about  cows;  it  was  in  January  (anno  1698);  he  faid,  he  had 
one  that  had  gone  through  this  year; — I  aiked  him,  how  that  came  to 
pafs ;  he  faid,  he  differed  her  to  take  bull  at  a  year  and  a  quarter  old,  letting 
her  go  on  Road-common,  where  there  were  young  bulls  of  that  age  ;  fo  die 
brought  him  a  calf  at  two  years  old,  and,  when  they  calve  fo  young,  they 
ufually  go  through  the  year  following'. — I  wondered  much  that  a  cow  diould 
calve  fo  young  ; — upon  which  he  faid,  down  in  Somerfetdiire  they  uled  com¬ 
monly  to  let  their  young  cows,  where  they  were  well  maintained,  take  bull 

at  a  year  and  a  quarter  old _ The  fame  day  farmer  Pain  diewed  me  two  fine 

heifers  with  calf,  that  took  bull  at  a  year  and  a  quarter  old,  but  it  was  by 
accident  and  againft  his  will,  the  bull  breaking  loofe  to  them.— He  faid,  what 
Wiltdiire  obferved  of  fuch  heifers  going  through  the  next  year  might  be  very 
likely  in  their  poor  keeping,  but  would  not  fo  likely  fall  out  if  they  were 
well  kept. 

Farmer  Stephens,  and  farmer  Chivers  fay,  unlefs  the  keeping  be  choice 
good,  (fuch  as  Gaufuns  near  Bradford-Wilts)  it  is  by  no  means  proper  to  aim 
to  have  calves  to  come  at  Candlemafs,  nor  to  let  yearlings  take  bull  at  Midlum- 
mer ;  it  utterly  fpoils  their  growth  ; — nor  does  Stephens  like,  that  his  heifers  at 
Pomeroy  diould  take  bull  till  two  year  old.— Yet  they  fay,  that  fometimes,  if 
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they  are  very  well  kept,  though  not  often,  heifers  will  take  bull  at  a  year  old, 
that  is  to  fay,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  though  regularly  they  will  not  take 
bull  till  towards  Midfummer  ;  but  this  is  to  be  underflood  of  fuch  as  were 
calved  about  Candlemals,  there  being  almod  a  year’s  advantage  gained  over 
them  that  were  not  calved  till  May-day. 

I  was  telling  a  great  Somerfetfhire  dairy-man  of  a  heifer  I  fatted,  which 
from  Midfummer  to  March  would  never  ftand  to  her  bulling,  nor  did  fhe  rife 
in  flefh,  fit  for  killing,  by  March,  though  fhe  had  corn  with  her  hay  mod  of 
the  winter. — The  farmer  faid,  he  had  had  fuch  heifers,  and  that  they  never 
would  fat  inwardly  :  as  foon  as  one  finds  them  take  to  that  trick  it  is  bed  to  fell 
them  oft'. 

I  was  faying  to  Mr.  Clerk  of  Ditchley  in  Leicederfhire,  that  I  had  heard 
fome  farmers  fay,  that,  though  a  cow,  which  never  had  been  with  calf,  would 
not  fat  kindly  till  the  had  been  bulled,  and  was  with  calf,  yet  a  cow  that  had 
once  had  a  calf  would  take  fat  well  enough,  though  neither  bulled,  nor  with 
calf.. — To  which  he  faid,  that  the  latter  might  prove  better  than  the  former, 
but  neverthelefs  the  latter  would  not  come  forward,  nor  prove  any  thing  fo 
well  before  as  die  would  do  after  die  had  taken  bull,  and  was  with  calf,  but 
would  every  three  weeks  be  on  the  fret,  and  run  about  chafing  herfelf ;  and 
lofe  as  much  fledi  in  the  day  or  two  fhe  was  for  bulling  as  die  had  got  in  three 
weeks  before. —  He  fays,  if  one  buys  in,  what  we  call,  barren  beads,  to  fat, 
they  will  require,  and  take  bull  as  foon  as  they  grow  a  little  in  proof. 

Id.  and  of  §.2  5.  I  have  found  by  experience,  that  thole  who  keep  ploughing,  and 
bullPtoS  o  '1  fetting-oxen,  as  I  do,  ought  always  to  have  a  bull  to  go  with  the  cows,  to 
ways  with  the  keep  the  oxen  from  riding  them  ;  for  otherwife  it  is  impoffible  to  keep  them 
cows.  feparate;  for  the  oxen  will  break  over  hedge  and  ditch  after  the  bulling-cows. 

—  The  bed  way,  in  order  for  this  end,  is  to  buy  a  fine  bull-calf  from  North- 
Wiltdiire  every  year,  and  then  you’ll  always  have  a  bull  of  two  years  old,  and 
a  bull-calf,  which  will  come  up  yearly  for  ufe,  one  year  after  the  other  j  and 
the  bull  will  be  fo  mader  over  the  oxen  that  the  cows  and  oxen  may  go  to¬ 
gether  without  inconveniency ;  nay,  it  is  a  good  way  to  have  a  bull  go  with 
cows,  if  it  were  on  no  other  account  than  to  prevent  the  other  cows  from 
riding  thofe  which  were  for  going  to  bull. 

Oxen  fhould  §.  26.  It  feems  to  me,  that  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  and  throughout  the 
btt kfromepa"  dimmer,  till  the  barren  cows  have  taken  bull,  the  oxen  ought  to  be  leparated 
cows  infum-  from  the  cows,  both  at  grafs,  and  in  didindt  foddering-yards,  becaule  the  oxen 
mer.  will  be  riding  the  heifers,  and  draining  them,  as  well  as  beat  out  themfelves. 

There  are  often  many  damages  and  lodes,  which  fall  out  in  the  way  of 
hufbandry,  to  redtify  which,  it  may  be,  it  is  inconvenient  at  that  prefent  time, 
and  fo  one  bears  with  them  ;  whereas  it  is  ten  to  one  but  we  da  all  be  much 
more  incommoded  in  confequence,  for  want  of  rectifying  at  fird  the  fird 
damage  or  lofs. —  An  hundred  indances  of  this  nature  might  be  given  ;  a  cow, 
for  indance,  wants  to  take  bull,  and  it  may  be,  at  the  fird  approach  of  the 
fpring,  you  are  not  provided  with  a  bull,  and  it  being  a  bufy  time,  it  would 
very  likely  be  a  fmall  inconveniency  for  you  to  fpare  a  perfon  to  drive  this  cow 
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to  a  neighbour’s  bull,  perhaps  a  mile,  or  two  off;  but  this  inconveniency  of 
the  two  is  generally  the  leaft ;  for,  by  not  doing  fo,  your  oxen,  if  you  keep  any, 
will  break  out  after  this  cow,  and  teach  others  to  do  the  fame,  which  they  will 
hold  to  ever  after,  to  a  great  inconveniency  to  your  corn,  &c.  And  it  is  almoft 
incredible  how  even  oxen  in  a  diftant  ground  will  fnuff  up  the  effluvium  of  a 
cow  goingto  bull,  and  break  over  hedges  after  her. 

§.  27.  As  I  was  fhewing  a  cow  to  a  butcher,  this  cow,  faid  he,  is  with  To  know 
calf. — -I  afked  him  how  he  knew  5  he  faid,  very  eafily 3  when  a  cow  is 
twenty  weeks  gone  with  calf,  if  one  went  to  the  right  fide  of  the  cow,  and 
preffed  hard  againft  the  flank  with  one’s  hand,  and  did  it  with  a  fwift  motion, 
one  might  feel  the  calf  knock  againft  one’s  hand,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  ball 3  till 
the  calf  be  twenty  weeks  old,  or  thereabouts,  it  lies  up  high  under  the  flank, 
but  then,  as  it  grows  bigger,  it  falls  down  lower,  and  then  one  muft  feel  lower 
for  it 3  and  when  there  is  another  perfon  on  the  other  flde  of  the  cow,  and 
he  fhoves  the  flank  on  his  fide  towards  you,  it  will  help  the  perceiving  it, 
when  flie  is  but  very  young  5  and  fo  the  graziers,  by  the  hardnefs  and  big¬ 
nefs  of  the  calf  they  fo  feel,  judge  how  far  the  cow  is  gone. 

Two  underftanding  farmers  were  with  me,  viewing  my  beads,  and  they  Id.  and  how 
obferved  a  heifer’s  udder  to  fpring  much  3  whereupon  my  bailiff  faid,  fhe far  gone* 
would  calve  in  a  day  or  two  3  — but  the  farmers  faid,  it  might  be  a  week 
firft  3  for  a  heifer  will  fpring  fuller  in  her  udder,  and  for  a  longer  time  before 
calving  than  a  cow. 

William  Sartain,  an  experienced  farmer  of  Broughton  in  Wilts,  affures  me, 
a  heifer  will  not,  when  fhe  is  half  gone,  fo  eafily  difcover  herfelf  to  be  with 
calf  as  an  elderly  cow  will,  becaufe  the  fides  of  an  elderly  cow  fall  in  more  3 
in  judging  of  an  heifer  one  may  often  be  miftaken. —  He  fays,  when  a  cow  is 
half  gone,  the  graziers  reckon  that  the  calf  preys  on  the  cow,  and  that  file 
wades ;  not  but  that  a  cow  may  be  fat  in  flefh,  and  very  fit  to  kill,  within 
three  weeks  or  a  month  of  her  time  3  but  in  that  cafe,  withinfide,  and  in 
her  fuet,  fhe  will  be  much  impaired 3 — and  one  in  the  company  added,  her 
flefh,  though  fat,  would  not  in  that  cafe  fpend  fo  well  3  to  which  William 
Sartain  agreed,  and  faid,  undoubtedly  it  would  not  eat  fo  juicy  as  the  flefh  of  a 
cow  but  half  gone. 

§.  28.  In  January  (anno  1700)  I  was  difpleafed  to  fee  the  damage  the  Of  cows  over- 
farmer’s  hogs  did  me,  in  roading  about,  and  told  him,  I  would  have  them  them- 

penned  up  in  his  foddering-yard. — My  dame  replied,  if  fo  fhe  muff  fell 
them  ;  for  they  muft  not  come  into  the  foddering-yard  amongft  the  beafts 
I  afked  her  why  ;  fhe  faid,  it  would  endanger  the  cows,  being  big  with 
calf,  over-laying  themfelves  3  for,  faid  flue,  the  hogs  would  nuzzel,  and 
make  holes  in  the  ftraw,  and  the  cows  lying  down  in  fuch  hollows  might  die 
before  morning,  becaufe  they  could  not  rife. — The  farmer  faid  it  was  very 
true. — And  1  obferved,  that  tho’  no  pigs  came  there,  they  took  care  every 
night  to  lay  the  ftraw  fmooth. — I  fpokeof  it  afterwards  to  Mr.  Edwards,  and 
he  was  well  apprized  of  the  truth  of  it. 
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If  a  cow  be  tied  up  in  the  houfe,  great  care  ought  to  be  taken,  when  her 
calving  time  draws  near,  to  watch  her  by  day  and  by  night,  left  her  calf 
ftiould  be  drowned  j  for,  the  cow’s  head  being  tied  to  the  rack,  ftie  cannot 
turn  back  to  lick  the  calf ;  befides  the  may  calve  in  her  dung,  and  lo  the  calt 
may  be  fmothered. 

§.  29.  If  a  young  heifer  be  pretty  forward  with  calf,  that  is,  ready  to  come 
the  beginning  of  July,  and  grafs  ftiould  be  like  to  be  plenty  that  year,  it  may 
fometimes  do  well  to  let  her  go  on,  and  calve  j  ftie  may  pay  better  to  the 
dairy  than  to  fell  to  the  butcher  j  but,  in  cafe  it  ftiould  be  like  to  be  a  fcarce 
fummer  for  grafs,  ftie  muft  be  heightened  up  in  fat  as  faft  as  may  be,  and 
be  fold  to  the  butcher j  otherwife  ftie  may  lofe  all  her  keeping  j  for  ftie  will 
fall  away  when  ftie  comes  near  calving,  and,  in  cafe  (he  calves,  ftie  may  yield 
no  more  than  what  ftie  coft  when  bought  in. — When  a  cow  begins  to  come 
pretty  forward  with  calf  her  teats  will  be  turgent,  and  fpring  forth. 

Mr.  Cherry  of  Shotfbroke’s  bailiff  informs  me,  that  to  let  a  cow  keep  com¬ 
pany  with  other  cows,  after  ftie  has  flunk  her  calf,  will  be  apt  to  make  fome 
of  the  others  flink  alfo. 

§.  30.  It  is  dangerous  trufting  to  milk  a  cow  all  the  year  that  has  warped, 
forfre  will  be  in  danger  of  warping  again  :  fometimes  one  may  venture  to 
milk  on  a  very  good  young  heifer,  but  it  is  generally  very  unfafe.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  beft  not  to  milk  fuch  a  cow ;  for  that  will  keep  her  very  poor,  and  unfit 
to  fell  to  the  grazier  ;  whereas,  by  letting  her  dry  up,  {he  will  be  in  the  bettei 
cafe,  and  fell  the  better,  and  pay  more  than  ftie  would  by  milking. 

§.  31.  Mr.  Godwin  of  Gloucefterfhire  told  me  in  January,  anno  1698, — 
that  he  had  had  ill  luck  this  year  in  his  cows  ;  for  three  had  warped,  and  one 
gone  through.  The  calves,  he  faid,  were  fquatted,  and  one  of  their  heads 
had  a  hole  beaten  into  it,  which  he  judged  to  have  been  done  by  his  cow 
that  went  through  ;  for  it  feems,  it  is  the  nature  of  a  cow  that  goes  through 
to  defire  a  bull  once  every  three  weeks  after,  and  ftie  will  then  be  riding  the 
other  cows,  which  another  cow  that  has  warped,  or  gone  through,  will  like 
very  well,  but  the  cows  with  calf  will  flip  away,  and  ftep  with  their  hinder 
quarters  afide  from  fuch  a  cow  s  leaping  them,  and  then  it  oiten  happens, 
that  fuch  a  cow’s  knees  fall  againft  the  fide  or  flank  of  the  cow  with  calf,  and 
fo  fquat  the  calf. 

Stephens  of  Pomeroy  being  prefent  agreed  to  the  above  ;  and  find,  that  he 
never  had  but  one  cow  that  warped  in  his  life,  and  the  reafon  why  he  had 
been  fo  fuccefsful,  he  believed,  was,  becaule  he  never  had  a  cow  go  through. 
—  It  feems,  the  defire  in  a  cow  that  goes  through  for  a  bull  every  three  weeks 
generally  Lifts  about  twenty-four  hours,  but  fometimes  it  holds  three  days, 
during  which  time,  Mir.  Godwin  laid,  if  he  obierved  it,  he  tied  her  up.— 
I  afked  Stephens,  if  he  knew  what  made  a  cow  apt  to  go  through  ;  he  faid, 
he  was  fatisfied  it  was  for  the  moft  part  from  hence  5  if  a  cow  flaould  come 
too  early  with  calf,  that  is,  before  the  hufbandman  would  have  her  fo  to  be, 
and  coniequently  ftiould  be  defirous  very  early  to  be  bulled  again,  the  hui- 
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bandman  will  balk  that  defire  two  or  three  times  together,  that  his  cow  may 
fall  with  calf  at  a  more  feafonable  time  than  otherwife  fhe  would  have  done  : 
after  fuch  balks  it  is  odds,  faid  he,  but,  when  file  takes  bull,  file  goes 
through  j  and  there  is  oftentimes  a  young  heifer,  that  (in  the  year  the  farmer 
firft  defires  file  fiiould  take  bull,  and  the  firft  time  of  the  heifer’s  defiring  it 
in  that  year)  when  file  (hall  be  brought  to  the  bull,  will  be  very  fkittifh,  and 
will  not  fiand  to  be  bulled  ;  in  that  cafe,  faid  he,  for  fear  of  the  forefaid  dan¬ 
ger,  I  have  taken  the  heifer  by  the  nofe,  and  held  her  till  file  was  ferved. — 

But,  faid  Godwin  to  Stephens,  in  cafe  a  cow  be  fubjed:  to  go  through,  do  you 
know  how  to  prevent  it  ?  Stephens  faid,  after  fuch  a  cow  has  taken  bull,  to 
bleed  her  well  in  the  tail  is  the  beft  thing  I  know  of. 

If  a  cow  cafis  her  calf,  you  muft  let  part  of  her  bag  that  will  hang  down 
behind  continue  fo  till  it  rots  off j  for  if  you  pull  it  off,  you  will  be  apt,  with  it, 
to  pull  away  what  you  ought  not. — If  you  have  a  cow,  that  either  warps  her 
calf  three  months  before  her  time  (for  if  file  warps  but  a  month  before  her 
time,  fhe  may  give  milk  never  the  worfe  for  it)  or  goes  through  on  her  bull¬ 
ing,  never  proving  big  with  calf,  difcretion  muft  be  ufed,  whether  you  will 
milk  her  on,  or  fat  her ;  and  this  ought  to  be,  according  as  the  cow  is  like  to 

prove  well  for  the  pail  or  not. - The  dairymen  think  the  aforefaid  bag  that 

hangs  down,  the  other  cows  fmelling  to  it,  is  apt  to  make  them  warp  alfo,  as 
well  as  the  warped  cows  riding  the  others. 

They  count  a  cow’s  warping  her  calf  a  month  before  her  time  not  to  be  fo 
bad  as  an  ewe’s  lofing  her  lamb  ;  for  the  calf  when  firft  weaned  cannot  be  va¬ 
lued  at  above  half  a  crown,  and  it  robs  afterwards  more  butter  and  cheefe 
than  quits  cofts  j  whereas,  a  lamb  will  yield  a  crown  after  it  has  fucked  milk 
that  otherwife  would  never  have  turned  to  any  account. 

A  neigbour  of  mine  had  three  cows  that  flunk  their  calves,  and  yet  he 
could  find  no  hurt  in  the  cows,  nor  could  imagine  the  meaning  of  it ;  a  little 
time  after  paying  a  vifit  to  Mr.  Dark  of  Beckington  in  Wilts,  and  fpeaking  of 
the  accident,  Mr.  Dark  afked  him,  whether  he  had  not  rid  fome  ponds  or 
ditches  that  year,  and  fpread  the  foil  of  them  about ;  he  faid,  he  had  j  why 
then,  faid  Mr.  Dark,  I  have  often  heard  fay,  that  that  will  caufe  the  cows  to 
flink.  This  feemed  ftrange,  but  mentioning  it  afterwards  to  fome  of  his 
workmen,  they  agreed,  that  they  had  before  heard  fuch  a  faying. 

I  afked  Mr.  Hawkins,  an  experienced  grazier,  if  a  three-year-old  heifer, 
that  had  warped  early,  as  fuppofe  about  January  or  February,  would  make 
found  beef  j  he  faid,  not  fo  good  as  one  older  would  do,  but  {he  would 
tallow  the  better  for  having  warped  fo  early. — I  fuppofe  a  barren  beaft,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  will  do  fo  too. 

§.  32.  Mr.  Biffy  faid,  it  was  very  common,  at  this  time  of  year,  about  July,  Cows  apt  to 
for  a  cow  to  die  in  calving. — I  afked,  for  what  reafon  ;  he  faid,  at  this  time  of  \n]u\yd  V'“S 
the  year  their  calving  over-heated  them,  and,  tho’  they  were  like  to  do  well.  Caution—  to 
they  muft  be  kept  from  cold  water,  of  which  at  this  time  they  would  be  aptjF^P^™ 
to  drink  a  great  quantity,  and  would  die  thereon  prefently  after;— and,  when  water. 
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they  are  fuffcred  to  drink,  they  ought  to  have  hay  given  them  befoie.  they 
drink. — I  afked  him,  if  drinking  when  they  calved  was  not  dangerous  in  the 
fpring  ;  he  replied,  the  cow  was  not  then  fo  thirfly  as  to  drink  to  harm  herfelf  ; 
however,  he  took  great  care  then  to  give  them  hay  before  he  gave  them 
water. 

Caution— to  ^3.  June  the  12th  (anno  1718)  I  walked  out  on  Oxen-leafe  grounds  in 

wann  water,  Wilts,  with  my  tenants  Tomkins,  and  farmer  William  Sartain,  to  lee  Tom- 
and  but  little  kins’s  cattle;  there  was  a  cow  that  had  not  then  calved,  but  Tomkins  ex- 
at  a  time, when  pg^gd  her  to  calve  every  day  ;  fine  was  a  fine  large  cow,  and  in  mighty  cale, 
in  June  or  for  die  was  pretty  good  beef:  farmer  Sartain  faid  to  Tomkins,  he  rnuft  have 
Juty-  his  eye  to  that  cow  when  die  calved,  and  not  let  her  have  water  for  twenty- 

four  hours  after  die  had  calved,  and  when  he  did  give  her  fome,  he  mud  fee 

that  die  drank  but  a  little,  and  that  it  was  warmed. - 1  afked  why  that  care 

mud  be  taken  ;  he  faid,  when  cows  calve  in  dimmer,  or  hot  and  warm  wea¬ 
ther,  there  mud  be  greater  care  taken  of  them  than  when  they  calve  in  the 
fpring  ;  for  their  bodies  in  hot  weather  will  in  calving  be  heated,  and  in  that 
cafe  the  cow  will  be  very  craving  after  cold  water,  on  drinking  of  which  die 
will  take  chill  and  die  ;  therefore  in  fuch  cafe  it  is  ufual  to  drive  fuch  a  cow  to 
the  lioufe  as  foon  as  die  has  calved,  and  not  let  her  drink  foon,  and  when 
die  does,  but  fparingly,  and  of  warm  water,  for  about  two  days ;  and  this  cow, 
faid  he,  being  in  high  cafe,  will  have  the  more  need  of  l'uch  regimen  ;  for 
die  will  in  hot  weather  heat  herfelf  fo  much  the  more  in  calving.  I  talked 
with  farmer  Olivers  of  Gaufuns  about  it  the  next  day, — who  faid,  all  this  was 
true,  and  that  his  next  neighbour  loft  a  cow  a  fortnight  ago  for  want  of  fuch 
care. 

Of  a  bull  calf.  §.  34.  It  is  commonly  faid,  that  a  bull-calf,  as  well  as  a  pur-lamb,  conies 

a  week  earlier  than  the  females. 

Of  cows  milk  §.  35.  Sir  Ambrofe  Phillipp’s  dairy-maid  was  advifing  with  the  butchei 
turning  fait,  what  die  fhould  do  with  a  cow  that  fell  off  of  her  milk,  and  her  milk  grew 
very  fait  :  no  hurt  was  vifible  in  the  cow,  nor  had  die  got  any  cold.  1  a  deed 
him,  if  either  of  thofe  things  would  have  occafioned  it  ;  he  faid,  yes  ;  he  had 
known  either  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  it,  and  particularly,  when  the  late 
cold  (anno  1699)  fo  univerfally  feized  the  horfes,  the  cows  atLoughborougn 
{hared  in  it,  and  they  fell  off  of  their  milk,  and  it  turned  lalt,  and  this  was  in 
Tune,  and  the  farmers  fuppofed  the  milk  would  not  come  well  again  till  the 
cow  had  had  a  calf. 

To  ilry  up  a  §.  36.  A  butcher  of  Whitchurch  in  Hampdnre,  being  with  me,  toox  no- 
cow’s  milk.  tjce  Df  an  cow  forward  with  calf  in  June  (anno  1702)  as  to  be  within 
a  month,  the  cow  being  alfo  in  good  cafe  •,  he  faid,  it  was  a  pity,  and  advifed 
however  to  dry  up  her  udder  as  foon  after  fhe  had  calved  as  the  calf  was  a 
fortnight  old.— He  faid,  when  we  went  about  it,  we  fhould  anoint  the  udder 
with  tar,  but  not  the  teats,  and  half  milk  her  two  or  three  times  before  we 
let  her  "o  dry;  he  affured  me,  this  was  the  method  of  the  Somerfetihire 
m-aziers, — and  tar  is  a  cooler,  and  a  difpeller  of  tumours. 
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In  Derbyshire,  as  fome  farmers  of  that  country  allured  me,  if  a  cow’s  milk 
does  not  dry  up  well  after  the  cow  is  turned  to  fatting,  by  reafon  of  the  plenty 
of  grafs,  and  punilhes  her,  they  give  her  a  pint  of  verjuice  at  two  or  three 
days  distance,  which  effectually  does  it. 

§.  37.  Being  in  company  with  Mr.  BiShop,  and  farmer  Ryalls  of  Dorfet- g%c. 
Shire,  we  fell  into  difcourfe  about  milch-cattle,  &c.  Mr.  BiShop  allowed  me, 
that  milk  of  cows  was  thicker  in  winter  than  in  fummer,  but  had  not  fo  much 
cream  in  it,  but  much  of  .the  fubftance  of  the  milk  cruddled  on  the  top ;  that 
the  milk,  whilSt  the  cow  was  with  calf,  inclined  towards  bitternefs  and  fait- 
nefs.—  He  and  Ryalls  did  agree,  that,  if  cows  were  low  in  cafe,  and  eat  only 
Straw,  they  would  not  give  good  milk  till  they  calved,  but  it  would  fall  to  rag- 
gednefs  fix  or  eight  weeks  before  their  calving-time  ;  but,  if  the  cows  were  in 
good  cafe,  and  had  good  hay,  thev  might  give  tolerable  good  milk  till  they 
calved  ;  however  they  thought  it  was  not  advifable,  in  either  cafe,  to  milk 
them  within  two  months  or  ten  weeks  of  their  calving ;  for  that  it  did  cer¬ 
tainly  impoverish  both  cow  and  calf  much  more  than  the  value  of  the  milk 
came  to,  nor  would  the  cow  come  in  fo  early  and  forward  in  the  Spring  for  her 
milk  j  they  alfo  agreed,  that,  whilst  creatures  were  young,  as  lambs  and 
calves,  they  Should  be  well  kept,  and  they  would  Shift  the  better  for  it  ever 
after  ;  for  Such  a  calf  would,  they  faid,  come  in  a  year  the  Sooner  for  the 
pail ;  and  they  agreed,  that,  though  Mr.  Bifhop  Sent  his  hog-lambs  into  So- 
merfetfhire  for  rich  pafture  from  Michaelmafs  to  Lady-day,  and  paid  half  a 
crown  a-piece  for  keeping  them,  yet  he  was  paid  double  fold  for  it. 

In  the  months  of  May  and  June,  fay  Mr.  Billy  and  Mr.  Pain  of  Wilts,  a 
cow,  in  our  good  paftures,  ought  to  pay  3  s.  per  week  in  her  milk,  which  rear¬ 
ing  a  calf  till  five  or  fix  weeks  old  will  not  do,  fo  that  about  that  time  our 
butchers  kill  the  calves,  at  a  fortnight  old,  mere  carrion ;  for  Such  calves 
will  not  pay  us  above  2  s.  per  week. 

•  *§.  38.  Mr.  Malerly  was  faying,  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  an  heifer’s  An hcifo’jcah 

calf  was  much  better  for  rearing  for  breed  than  a  cow’s  calf. - 1  replied,  it  .ngl^a°rare  r 

was  fo,  but  I  was  at  a  lofs  for  what  reafon  it  Should  be  fo; — he  faid,  he  lup-  cow’scalf. 
pofed,  the  only  reafon  could  be,  becaufe  the  heifer  could  not  be  milked  at  the 
time  She  went  with  calf,  which  robbing  the  calf  in  the  cow’s  belly  muft  needs 
do  the  calf  a  great  prejudice. 

§.39.  My  oxhind,  who  manages  my  ox-ploughs,  and  was  for  many  years  a  ^tter  Jaiieri 
farmer  himfelf  in  the  north-weft  of  Wiltshire,  fays,  according  to  his  experi-  ]iardy  when 
ence,  and  the  experience  of  other  farmers  in  his  country,  the  latter  fallen  cows  as  early 
calves,  fuppofe  in  May  and  June,  are  never  fo  hardy  afterwards  when  they  fallen  oaci‘ 
are  cows,  nor  will  they  bear  the  winter  fo  well  when  they  are  cows  as  thofe 
reared  from  calves  which  fell  at  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the  beginning 
of  March. — Itfeemstome,  that  the  reafon  for  this  muft  be,  becaufe  the 
latter  fallen  calves  muft  confequently  be  weaned  late,  fuppofe,  about  Auguft, 
and  calves  always  pitch,  and  fall  away  on  their  firft  weaning,  and  then  winter 
comes  on  fuch  late  weaned  calves  before  they  have  recovered  their  Strength  ; 
and  again,  fuch  calves  not  being  fo  well  eftablifhed  in  their  vigor  and  Stamina 
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vitas,  nor  having  had  that  ftiare  of  the  fummer-fun  which  early  calves  have, 
never  do  arrive  to  that  ftrength  in  their  cords,  and  ligatures,  and  folids,  as  the 
early  weaned  calves  do,  and  confequently,  being  alfo  when  cows  of  a  more 
tender  nature,  do  fuffer  more  in  winter,  nor  can  they  fo  well  bear  the  hard- 
fhips  of  it  as  the  others  can. — Pie  affirms  farther,  that  fuch  late  weaned  calves 
when  they  come  to  be  cows,  will  never  fhed  their  winter-coat  fo  foon,  by  a 
con  fider  able  time,  as  the  early  weaned  calves  will, — and  indeed  this  is  very 
true;  for  I  have  now,  being  in  the  month  of  June  (anno  1712)  a  yearling 
calf,  which,  though  he  fell  in  June,  and,  being  a  very  fine  one,  I  kept  him, 
and  let  him  run  with  the  cows  all  the  winter,  and  he  out-grew  the  calves  that 
fell  in  March,  yet  pretty  much  of  his  ruffet  winter-hairs  are  flill  on  his  back  ; 
whereas  the  coats  of  the  early  weaned  calves  are  fleek  and  fmooth. — He  adds 
farther,  that  cows  in  a  fair,  in  May  or  June,  that  have  not  fhed  all  their  win¬ 
ter-coats,  are,  in  his  country,  as  much  concluded  by  knowing  farmers  to  have 
been  late  fallen  calves,  as  if  they  had  feen  them  calved; — neverthelefs  lam 
fenfible  the  occafion  of  this  may  alfo  often  be  from  the  poverty,  and  hard 
winter’s-keeping  of  the  cows. — I  have  alfo  now  three  cows  of  my  own  breed, 
which  have  not  yet  (though  the  latter  end  of  June)  kindly  and  perfectly  fhed 
their  winter-coats,  and  yet  are  very  well  in  fiefh,  which  I  believe  to  be  from 
the  aforefaid  reafon ;  for  though  I  do  not  certainly  know  that  they  were  late 
calved,  yet,  becaufe  of  the  coldnefs  of  our  fituation,  and  the  fcarcity  of  grafs 
and  hay  in  the  fpring,  we  are  forced  to  contrive  the  bulling  of  our  cows  fo, 
that  the  calves  may  fall  pretty  late. — It  is  certain,  that  the  earlieft  breed  of  the 
fpring,  of  all  kinds,  are  moft  valued,  and  the  farmers  find  the  abovefaid  account 
in  them,  as  for  inflance,  in  colts,  pigs,  and  lambs;  the  earlieft  are  the  moft 
valuable,  and  to  be  endeavoured  for,  if  the  place  will  admit  of  it,  and  there 
be  fit  provifions  for  them. — School-boys,  by  experience  taught,  greatly  prefer 
the  Tinging  birds  hatched  in  March  to  thofe  that  come  later,  and  it  may  be 
queftioned,  whether  the  early  births  of  the  fpring  may  not  have  a  fpecial  in¬ 
fluence  in  regard  to  the  vigor  and  ftrength  of  mankind,  but  that  the  foul  of 
man,  and  the  affections  thereof,  and  the  ftrange  artful  mixtures  of  food,  under 
infinite  noxious  varieties  interpofing,  exercife  fo  vaft  and  immediate  a  domi¬ 
nion  over  health,  and  in  the  well  or  ill  difpofing  the  conftituent  parts  of  our  bo¬ 
dies,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  obfervation  thereof ;  yet  fome  little  better 
judgment  might  be  made  in  the  wilder  part  of  the  Indies,  where  the  favages 
conform  themfelves  more  to  the  methods  of  mere  animal  life  :  I  fhould  think 
the  fetting  out  on  the  race  with  the  fun,  even  in  the  laft  cafe,  cannot  but 
give  fome  advantage. — Note,  from  hence  it  feems  to  me  reafonable,  when  we 
go  to  fairs  early  in  the  fpring  to  buy  barren  beafts  for  fatting,  to  buy  thofe 
that  are  fleekeft,  i.  e.  have  neareft  loft  their  winter-coats,  becaufe  it  feems 
they  will  thrive  fafteft. 

I  have  taken  notice,  that  calves  late  calved  do  not  fhed  their  coats  fo  early 
in  the  fpring,  when  they  come  to  be  cows,  as  thofe  cows  do  that  were  reared 
from  calves  calved  early  in  the  fpring,  and  being  willing  to  know  the  opinion 
of  fome  of  the  notable  dairy-men  about  Holt,  I  found  moft  of  them  had  made 
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the  fame  obfervation. — Thomas  Miles  added,  that  fuch  late-calved  calves 
generally  carried  thick  hides,  and  the  reafon  he  gave  for  it  was,  becaufe  the 
cows,  which  calve  about  May,  are  by  that  time  got  into  good  flefli  and  heart, 
and  fo  nourifh  their  calves  the  better;  for  which  reafon  their  hides  are  thicker. 

1-Farmer  Chivers  faid,  that,  when  fuch  cattle  were  not  forward  in  (bedding 
their  coats,  it  was  a  fign,  that  their  ftrength  of  nature  was  backward,  and 
their  blood  cold,  for  that  cattle’s-blood  in  the  winter,  when  they  were  out  or 
proof,  if  they  were  let  blood,  was  fenfibly  to  the  hand  colder  than  in  the 

fpring,  and  colder  in  April  than  in  May.  .  _  c 

Note,  there  is,  on  the  approaching  fpring,  a  certain  degree  of  proof  re- 
quifite  to  give  a&ivity  to  the  blood  to  go  to  the  extremities  of  the  capillary 
veffels,  in  order  to  form  new  roots  of  young  hairs,  till  which  be  done,  the 
old  ones  hill  continue  their  roots,  and  are  not  expelled.^ 

S  40  Farmer  William  Sartain  fays,  about  them  in  Wilt  (hire  the  farmers  Of  giving 
oeld  the  bull-calves  at  a  month  old,  and  then,  in  a  week,  or  at  fertheft  a  “ 

fortnight’s  time,  after  they  have  recovered  their  being  daunted  by  gelding,  wearing, 
they  wean  them  from  the  cows  by  giving  them  feme  locks  of  the  fweeteft 
hay  they  can  get,  in  fome  convenient  place,  where  there  is  an  outlet  to  grafs ; 
and  that  the  calves  will  delight  to  broufe  on  the  hay  more  than  the  grafs  ; 
and  this  they  make  them  to  do  for  a  fortnight  befoie  they  turn  them  wholly 
to  grafs. —  I  aiked  him  for  what  reafon  they  gave  iuch  calves  hay  at  their  hi  ft 
weaning ;  he  faid,  to  dry  up  the  water  in  them,  and  to  harden  their  bodies ; 
otherwise,  if  they  were  at  firft  turned  wholly  to  grafs,  it  would  be  apt  to  fcour 
them  too  much  at  firft,  and  make  them  pitch  j-but  Farmer ’  Chivers  faid  on 
fat  ground,  fuch  as  Gaufuns,  they  only  wean  the  calves  that  fell  about  Candle- 
mafs  at  fix  weeks  old,  in  order  to  their  taking  bull  the  next  year,  and  then 

there  is  no  grafs,  yet  they  do-very  well  on  hay  alone. 

r  4I.  An  experienced  dairy-man  in  Somerfetfhire  tells  me,  if  you  rear  aOfweamng 

calf  he  rather  approves  of  weaning  him  at  fix  or  leven  days  ola,  which  may 
be  done  by  warming  the  fkimmed-milk  for  him,  into  which  if  you  dip  your 
finger,  and  put  it  into  his  mouth,  he  will  fuck,  and .then ,  if  you  put  a  little 
bundle  of  hay,  and  give  it  into  his  mouth,  he  will  fuck  that  and  fo,  if  the 
hay  be  put  into  the  pail,  and  his  head  thruft  to  it,  he  will  luck  the  bundle  ot 
hay  in  the  milk,  till  he  has  drank  it  all  up.— Fie  fays,  he  obferves  the  calves 
weaned  thus  early  to  grow  better,  and  make  larger  cattle  than  thofe  weaned 
at  feven  or  eight  weeks  old  ;  for  then  they  will  pitch  very  much  upon  their 
weaning  :  however  this  way  is  very  good,  when  the  cows  are  poor ;  for  the 
milking  of  them  will  not  draw  them  half  fo  low  as  the  calves  fucking 

will  do.  1.1/1. 

Another,  of  great  note  in  the  fame  country,  agreed,  it  was  bell  to  wean  a 

calf  early  from  the  cow  by  giving  him  the  milk  out  of  the  pail  j  for  then  he 

might  run  with  the  cows  all  fummer  ;  whereas,  if  he  was  fufteied  to  Iuck.  t  le 

cow  till  he  was  five  or  fix  weeks  old,  he  would  be  apt  to  fuck  hei  again  aftei 

being  weaned,  efpecially  if  the  cow  be  any  thing  fond. 
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A  new  dairy-maid  of  mine  (anno  1706)  defired  fhe  might  wean  my  calves 
at  two  or  three  days  old,  as  foon  as  they  could  have  drawn  down  the  beeftings; 
for  (lie  faid,  they  would  not  be  fo  apt  to  fuck  one  another.— I  note  this  the 
rather,  becaufe  we  ufed  before  to  keep  them  long  with  the  cow,  and  they 
ufed  to  fuck  one  another. 

Being  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight  (in  Auguft,  anno  1708)  I  afked  my  tenant 
farmer  Farthing  and  his  wife  (that  farm  depending  much  on  breeding  cattle, 
and  confequently  in  weaning  calves)  how  they  weaned  calves;  for  fome  years  I 
had  found  ill  fuccefs  in  trufting  to  the  fervants  weaning  of  calves;  fome  of  them 
by  ill  and  four  diet,  for  want  of  their  keeping  their  troughs  fweet,  grew  loufy  ; 
others  fell  into  difeafes  by  being  over-fed ;  I  found  by  them,  that,  amongft 
other  things,  they  gave  a  rule  to  their  fervants,  in  the  meafure  of  feeding, 
in  this  manner,  viz.  they  ordered  every  calf  to  be  fed  by  it’s  felf,  in  a  bucket, 
by  a  prefcribed  quantity  ;  viz.  they  gave  three  pints  to  a  calf  on  it’s  firft  wean¬ 
ing,  and  advanced  it  gradually,  as  the  calf  grew,  to  five  pints,  as  the  calf  was 
able  to  take  it,  before  being  turned  grazier  for  itfelf,  and  this  was  the  largeft 
quantity  they  ever  gave  one  calf  in  a  day. — They  fed  every  calf  at  a  feparate 
bucket ;  for  they  found  many  inconveniencies  in  feeding  them  together;  fome 
calves  having  a  greater  fiomach,  or  being  quicker  feeders  than  others,  would 
eat  too  much,  and  the  flower  feeders  would  fuffer,  and  have  too  little. 

I  had  a  mind  to  know  dame  Farthing’s  opinion  of  weaning  the  calves  by 
letting  them  run  with  the  cows  rather  than  fuckling  them  by  hand  :  fhe  faid, 
if  they  took  their  weaning  by  running  with  the  cows,  they  would  not  be  fo 
gentle,  nor  ftand  fo  well  to  the  pail,  as  the  others. 

Farmer  Stephens,  farmer  Box,  and  all  the  farmers  at  Holt  agree,  that  it  is  a 
very  good  way  to  give  weaned  calves,  when  firft  turned  out  to  grafs,  fkimmed 
milk,  morning  and  evening,  in  troughs,  for  fome  time,  but  fay,  in  their 
country  they  cannot  afford  it,  becaufe  of  making  cheefe  of  the  fkimmed 
milk,  and  their  hogs  muft  have  the  whey. 

Being  at  Holt  the  23d  of  May  (anno  1719)  I  went  to  Pomeroy,  where 
farmer  Stephens  had  a  calf  of  but  a  month  old,  which  he  intended  then  to 
turn  to  grafs. —  I  alked  him,  if  he  was  not  too  young  to  eat  grafs,  and  live  on 
it,  he  faid,  no;  they  would  take- their  weaning  as  early  as  that,  but  calves 
ufually  fell  fo  early  in  the  year,  that  there  was  no  grafs,  but  at  this  time  of 
the  year  there  is  grafs  and  leaves  every  where  for  them  to  pick  on,  upon 
which  account  they  might  now  as  well  wean  a  calf  at  a  month  old,  as  in 
March  at  fix  or  feven  weeks  old. 

If  in  weaning  calves  the  grafs  be  apt  to  fcour  them,  putting  a  little  fait  in 
their  milk  will  be  a  means  to  put  a  flop  to  it. 

§.  42.  I  faw  two  half-yearling  calves  of  mine  in  December  (anno  1701) 
fucking  one  another  for  a  long  time  together;  two  Gloucefterfhire  yeomen 
being  with  me,  they  faid,  that  tar  muft  be  put  to  their  teats,  to  prevent 
it;  for  otherwife  in  their  country  they  look  on  it,  that  fuch  calves  will,  when 
cows,  get  a  trick  of  fucking  themfelves  or  each  other. 


§.  43.  In 
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§.  43.  I11  taking  a  view  of  my  lambs  to  fee  if  they  were  meat  for  the  Damage  from 
butcher,  my  Ihepherd  caught  a  fat  lamb  by  the  tail,  for  which  a  butcher  of  J“:}^babcaif 
Whitchurch  chid  him;  but  the  prejudice  thereby  I  knew  not,  till  my  the  tail, 
butcher  the  market-day  after  told  me  I  had  fpoiled  a  calf  by  hailing  him  by 
the  tail,  whereby  his  kidneys  were  very  red,  and  his  loins  ftrained,  by  which 
his  thriving  was  fpoiled  ;  he  faid  it  was  the  worfi  thing  that  could  be  done  to 
a  calf  at  his  fucking-time  to  hall  him  about  by  the  tail,  or  any  other  creature 
whatfoever,  for  the  reafons  abovefaid. 

§.  44.  In  Hertfordlhire  and  Eflex  the  calves-coops  are  fet  fo  that  the  fun  of  calm- 
may  come  as  little  at  them  as  can  be.  From  J.  Mortimer,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  C00PS* 
fo.  169. 

§.  45.  If  calves  and  lambs  cannot  be  well  fupported  for  the  two  firfi  Calves 
months  in  a  kind  way  of  fatting,  it  is  hard  to  make  them  fat,  but  they  being  lluntcd- 
Runted  at  firft  will  be  pot-bellied. 

§.  46.  Farmer  Stephens  of  Pomeroy  in  Wilts  tells  me,  (September  1712)  Ofbleeding 
k  is  now  the  practice  of  the  butchers  all  over  the  country  to  buy  the  calves,  calvc5‘ 
or  agree  for  them  as  foon  as  weaned,  and  to  come  when  they  are  about  nine 
days  old,  and  bleed  them  in  the  neck,  taking  the  quantity  of  about  half  a 
pint,  and  to  come  three  or  four  days  after,  and  bleed  them  again  the  fame 
quantity,  and  a  third  time  the  butcher  comes  three  or  four  days  after  that, 
and  bleeds  them  a  pint.  Note,  he  is  fure  a  pint  is  the  lead  quantity  they 
take  from  them  the  laid  bleeding  ;  he  rather  believes  it  is  a  quart. 

Mr.  Perdue  of  Winchefter  has  had  good  fkill  in  fatting  calves,  and  the 
butchers  would  prefer  a  calf  of  his  beyond  any  others. — He  fays,  he  ufed,  ac¬ 
cording  as  his  calf  was  lufty,  at  about  a  fortnight  old  to  take  from  him  about 
a  pint  of  blood,  and  about  a  fortnight  after  another  pint ;  he  ufed  to  bleed  them 
in  the  neck- vein  ; — he  fays,  he  placed  their  pens  fo  hollow  from  the  ground  that 
their  pifs  might  run  through  and  off,  but  never  ufed  to  remove  their  litter,  kut 
everyday  give  them  a  fprinkling  of  frefh  wheat-ftraw  over  their  old  bed  ;  by 
this  means,  faid  he,  the  calf  lies  clean  and  dry,  and  much  warmer  than 
otherwife  it  would  do,  for,  faid  he,  a  calf  can’t  lie  too  warm,  and  the  heat 
of  the  dung,  fermenting  under  the  ftraw,  will  much  contribute  to  warmth. 

§.  47.  The  method  of  the  houfwives  in  Leicefterfhire,  if  a  cow  gives  but 
little  milk,  fo  that  the  calf  is  not  well  maintained,  is  to  lcald  bean-flour  and  OP m!lk  and 
put  it  into  the  milk  :  giving  them  this  milk  very  hot  they  think  much  faue'rfcvV? 
contributes  to  the  whitening  the  veal,  as  the  bean-flour  does  to  the  fatting  :  and  whiten 
you  mull  give  it  them  hotter  and  hotter  by  degrees,  at  firft  lukewarm,  till  at  veal- 
length  they  will  be  able  to  drink  it  as  hot  as  you  can  endure  your  finger 
in  it. 

§.  48.  I  was  commending  the  goodnefs  of  my  veal  to  a  great  dairy-man, 
and  faid  it  was  of  a  calf  two  months  old.  Then,  anfwered  he,  the  calf  mull  A  cow  calf 
be  a  cow-calf,  for  other  wife  it  would  eat  firong  at  that  age ;  the  cafe  is  the  n,ay  be  kiJed 
lame  with  a  fucking-pig  j  a  fow-pig  will  eat  well  at  a  month  old,  but  a  boar- 
pig  at  that  age  will  eat  firong. 
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§.  49.  Sir  Ambrofe  Phillipps’s  keeper  fays,  that  veal  cannot  be  white  till 
after  a  calf  he  a  month  old  5  for  till  that  time  a  calf  does  not  begin  to  be  white 
in  his  flefh. 

§.  50.  If  yearlings  or  calves  are  fo  well  provided  in  winter-time  with  rowet, 
which  they  can  come  at,  that  they  need  be  foddered  but  once  in  the  day,  that 
time  had  bed  be  early  in  the  morning  ;  becaufe  there  is  ufually  a  hoar-rime  on 
the  grafs,  till  the  fun  rifes  to  melt  it,  whereas  the  reft  of  the  day  the  feeding 
on  the  rowet  is  very  good  till  evening. 


Difeafes  in  COWS  and  CALVES. 


§.  1 .  /T  R.  Smith  of  Deadhoufe  in  Wilts,  walking  with  me  at  Gaufuns, 
_VJL  a  poor  woman  came  forth,  and  afked  him,  what  he  thought  of  a 
cow  {he  believed  to  be  ill ;  he  faid,  he  thought  the  cow  was  not  ill,  becaufe 
her  nofe  was  moift,  and  that,  if  a  cow  or  a  beaft  be  ill,  that  moifture  prefently 
dries  up  ;  Mr.  Biffy  faid,  fo  it  was  obferved  alfo  in  the  yellows,  and  red-water, 
which,  it  feems,  are  only  a  higher  degree  of  the  black-water. 

§.  2.  I  afked  Mr.  Clerk  of  Leicefterfhire,  whether  he  ufed  to  let  his  beads 
blood  that  he  bought  in  for  grazing  ;  he  anfwered,  it  was  not  only  a  fafe  way, 
but  they  would  alfo  thereby  thrive  the  better  ;  he  faid,  if  oxen  bought  in  had 
been  hard  worked,  or  cows  hard  drove,  it  was  very  proper  to  let  out  their 
corrupt  blood,  if  it  was  only  on  that  account,  after  they  had  been  a  week  or 
a  fortnight  fettled  to  grafs ;  befides,  as  to  other  cattle,  it  was  very  well  to 
bleed  them  when  they  firft  came  into  proof,  left  they  fhould  overflow  with 
blood  :  it  is,  he  faid,  the  fame  alfo  with  horfes. 

§.3.1  met  Mr.  Putchin,  a  great  grazier,  and  a  country-fellow,  who  la¬ 
mented  he  had  loft  a  cow  of  the  murrain :  we  fell  into  difcourfe  about  the 
murrain,  and  they  both  agreed,  that  in  fuch  a  cafe  it  was  very  neceftary  to 
bury  the  beaft  that  died  prefently  upon  the  fpot,  by  digging  a  hole  for  it  clofe 
thereto,  and  to  drive  beads  away  out  of  the  ground,  and  keep  them  from 
duelling  to  it,  for,  whilft  it  was  above  ground,  they  would  be  apt,  if  they 
could  come  at  it,  to  fmell  to  a  dead  beaft ;  and,  to  prevent  the  reft  from 
having  the  diftemper,  they  rubbed  their  noftrils  with  tar,  and  daubed  an 
egg  over  with  tar  and  thruft  it  down  their  throats. — Sir  Ambrofe  Phillipps’s 
fhepherd  agreed  to  all  this,  only  faid,  he  blooded  them  alfo. 

§.  4.  In  the  month  of  November  (anno  1707)  I  loft  two  calves  by  putting 
them  into  young  frefh  broad-clover  that  was  grofs,  and  of  this  year’s  ftubble. 
— They  call  the  diftemper  the  joint-murrain  ;  farmer  Munday,  who  lives 
by  Aldern-Mead,  Hants,  fays,  it  is  common  for  calves  to  die  fo  in  the  vale, — 
but  it  is  notfo  on  our  hills. — The  calves  muft  be  bled  in  the  jugular-vein,  a 
pint  of  blood,  and  be  drenched  with  it,  with  a  handful  of  fait  mixed  with 
the  blood. 

The  joint-murrain  in  calves,  mentioned  above  in  1707,  I  find  by  others  is 
called  the  quarter-evil ;  I  find  by  farmer  Stephens  of  Pomeroy,  it  falls  on 
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yearlings  and  two-yearlings  at  fpring,  and  autumn,  that  is,  O&ober,  and  it 
feems  to  me  to  be  owing- to  the  quick  rifing  of  grafs  at  thofe  feafons,  efpe- 
cially  where,  through  the  goodnefs  or  moifture  of  the  ground,  it  grows  fafter 
than  the  fun  can  concodt  it's  juices,  which  chill  and  coagulate  the  blood  in 
thofe  cattle,  and  occafion  a  fettled  jelly  in  the  neck,  fhoulder,  or  loins.  The 
faid  farmer  approves  the  medicine  above  prefcribed,  but  fays,  he  has  found 
by  experience,  that  an  egg-fhell  filled  with  tar,  and  minced  rue,  and  with 
a  fiick  thruft  down  the  throat  (with  blood-letting)  is  the  bell  remedy  ;  he 
fays,  to  prevent  this  mifchief,  he  has  always  found  it  beft  to  let  the  yearlings 
and  two-yearlings  go  with  the  cows,  efpecially  at  fuch  times  of  the  year.— 

The  reafon  for  which  I  conceive  to  be,  that  the  cows  eat  up  the  grofler  grafs, 
and  thereby  the  calves  feed  the  fweeter. — 1  find  by  him,  that  he  never  knew 
milch-kine  to  have  the  quarter-evil,  for  which  this  account,  I  think,  may  be 
given,  viz.  the  morbifick  matter  is  difcharged  by  the  cows  with  calf  in  the 
foulnefs  of  their  urine. 

§.  5.  In  difcourfe  with  my  old  fhepherd,  in  July  anno  1697,  (who  fays,  he 
has  been  a  fhepherd  ever  fmce  he  was  ten  years  old)  about  the  blain,  he  faid,  ;n  a  e* 
it  fell  on  the  cattle  only  at  the  fpring  of  the  year,  and  was  over  before  the  latter 
end  of  July ;  it  comes  from  a  little  red  worm  that  the  cattle  lick  up,  of  which 
he  has  feen  many  ;  if  it  falls  under  the  tongue,  the  beaft  may  be  cured,  if  it 
be  taken  in  time,  and  the  bladder  occafioned  by  the  bite  be  broken  and  rubbed 
with  fait  j  but,  if  the  blain-worm  be  broken  in  the  mouth  of  the  cow,  and  be 
fwallowed,  and  goes  into  her  guts,  he  knows  no  cure  for  it ;  and  yet,  if  the 
blain-worm  be  picked  up  by  the  cow,  and  fwallowed  whole,  it  will  go  through 
her,  and  do  no  harm.  Mr.  Edwards’s  fervant  tells  me,  he  has  feen  two  blain- 
worms  in  the  bladder  under  a  cow’s  tongue;  my  fhepherd  fays,  he  never 
knew  it  to  fall  under  a  fheep’s  tongue ;  if  they  have  it,  it  is  by  breaking  the 
blain-worm,  which  being  fo  fwallowed  he  knows  no  cure  for  it. 

On  the  23d  of  March  (anno  1705)  I  went  down  to  Gaufuns,  where  I  faw 
Chivers  amongft  his  beafts ;  he  was  faying,  he  could  never  ftir  from  them  at 
this  time  of  the  year ;  for  at  the  firft  fpring  of  the  grafs  their  blood  would  fud- 
denly  rife,  which  is  the  blain,  and  a  bead  was  foon  loft;  and  then  he  fhewed 
me  one  which  was  growing  bad.  I  afked  him  how  he  knew  the  rifing  of  the 
blood ;  he  faid,  that  a  beaft’ s  eyes  would  run  with  water,  and,  before  he  dies, 
as  the  diftemper  rifes,  his  eyes  will  fwell,  and  his  blood,  when  bled 
under  the  rump,  will  feel  hot :  in  fuch  cafe,  faid  he,  we  give  them 
the  following  drench; — a  pennyworth  of  Englifh  liquorifh,  of  Englifh 
annifeed,  of  turmerick,  of  long  pepper,  of  horfe-fpice  or  diapente  *  ana,  *  of  each  the 
ground  all  fmall,  and  juft  boiled  up  in  a  quart  of  ftrong  beer ; — but,  if  by  the 
heat  of  the  blood  one  finds  the  diftemper  to  proceed  from  a  hot  caufe,  then  quoriih. 
the  horfe-fpice  is  to  be  omitted. — He  fays,  though  he  has  rented  good  lands, 
yet  he  never  had  land  fubjedt  to  the  rife  of  blood  before  ;  for  it  mull  be  very 
quick  growing  ground,  as  indeed  Gaufuns  was. — -Mr.  Bifly  fays,  the  bladder 
under  the  tongue  in  the  blain  will  fometimes  be  as  big  as  a  pigeon’s-egg,  and, 
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if  they  cannot  find  the  bladder  there  to  break  it  with  their  hand,  they  rake 
their  bum-gut,  and  find  it  in  their  back. 

Difcourfing  with  a  Devonfhire  yeoman  on  the  difeafes  incident  to  cattle,  and 
particularly  the  blain,  he  faid  there  is  a  diftemper  that  falls  on  a  bullock  in 
the  fpring,  between  April  and  June,  occafioned  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
blood,  which  they  in  their  country  call  the  bladder;  the  bullock  will  be  taken 
with  a  fwellir  g  of  his  lips,  and  running  of  his  mouth,  and  fwelling  of  his 
eyes,  and  running  of  them  j  if  it  be  aifeerned  before  he  falls,  he  is  cured  by 
thrufting  a  pen-knife  upwards,  from  the  root  of  his  ear,  and  bleeding  him  in 
that  manner,  and  pulling  out  his  tongue,  and  rubbing  it  with  a  handful  of  fait. 

When  I  was  at  Mr.  Cary’s  in  Dorfetflfire,  Mr.  Bifhop  told  me  for  certain, 
and  upon  his  own  experience,  in  talking  on  the  blain  in  cattle,  that,  if  one 
run  a  bullock  fo  diftempered  through  the  ear,  near  the  root,  with  a  knife,  it 
would  cure  him,  and  was  the  certaineft  remedy  he  knew  of ;  he  feemed  very 
ignorant  of  fuch  a  thing  as  the  blain-worm,  but  knew  well  in  fuch  cafe,  that 
a  bladder  arofe  under  their  tongues,  and  that  many  for  the  cure  would  rub 
the  bladder  with  water  and  fait,  and  break  it. — He  thought  there  was  no 
cure  for  the  red-water  in  (beep;  but  faid  he  had  often  had  the  fancy  to  rip 
up  the  fkins  of  their  bellies,  and  let  out  the  water,  and  few  them  up  again  - 
he  faid  the  hog-fheep  were  moil  troubled  with  it. 

§.  6.  They  have  in  Wilts  a  difeafe  on  their  cows,  which  they  call  a  hafk  or 
bulky  cough  ;  the  cow  will  cough  hulkily,  and  feem  not  to  be  able  to  bring  up 
any  thing,  and  loll  out  her  tongue ;  this  diftemper  feldom  fails  on  them  in  the 
fummer,  but  at  the  beginning  of  fpring,  and  on  the  yearlings  and  calves  more 
than  on  the  cows :  the  remedy  is,  to  take  a  pint  of  lukewarm  milk  from  the 
cow,  and  put  into  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  fat  of  rufty  bacon  minced 
fmall,  and  give  it  the  beaft  to  drink;  you  may,  if  you  will,  put  into  it  a  little  fall  ad 
oil ;  it  will  do  the  better,  and  keep  the  beaft  falling  two  hours  before  and  after. 

§.  7.  Notwithftanding  the  cow-kind  chew  the  cud,  yet  they  are  fubjeft  to 
indigeftion,  as  may  appear  from  what  I  this  day  obferved  in  fome  of  mine 
(July  22)  which  having  the  night  before  broke  out  into  fome  winter-vetches, 
which  I  was  then  cutting  for  winter-fodder  for  my  fheep,  eat  plentifully  of 
them,  and  the  next  night  they  fcoured,  and  I  obferved  in  their  dung  the 
grain  of  the  vetches  whole,  and  in  great  quantity. 

§.  8.  There  is  a  diftemper  in  cows  called  maw-bound;  their  maws  will  be 
fo  hound,  that  what  they  eat  will  not  digeft,  or  pafs,  and  will  grow  fo  hard, 
that  what  has  been  taken  out,  when  they  cow  has  been  dead,  would  endure 
kicking  about  without  breaking  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  cow  will  have  a  black- 
ifli  watery  loofenefs :  the  firft  fymptom  it  generally  difeovers  itfelf  by  is,  the 
cow  will  be  fubjeft  to  coughing  ;  it  is  cured  eafily  at  the  beginning  by  giving 
them  a  purge  of  cream  of  tartar,  aloes,  See.  a  Columella  has  taken  notice  of 

the. 
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this  indigeftion  in  the  cow-kind,  and  tells  us  the  figns  of  it  are  frequent 
belchings,  and  noife  of  wind  in  the  belly,  cramps,  loathing  of  food,  heavy 
eyes,  &c.  and  adds,  that  if  it  be  neglected,  it  is  followed  by  worfe  fymptoms, 
fuch  as  fwellings,  gripings  in  the  guts,  groans,  reftlefnefs,  and  frequent  agi¬ 
tations  of  the  head  and  tail. 

The  diftemper  in  cows  called  the  maw-bound,  Mr.  Clerk  fays,  comes  from 
a  furfeit  by  being  over-heated  by  driving,  or  when  a  new  cow  is  worried  bv 
others  ;  he  fays,  a  cow  will  likewife  fometimes  be  maw-bound  by  eating  of 
fedges  in  the  water.  The  cure  is,  to  give  her  a  quart  of  cream,  juft  upon 
it’s  breaking,  before  it  is  turning  to  butter,  viz.  when  it  is  oilyifh  ;  he  fays,  the 
calves  will  alfo  fometimes  be  taken  with  a  cough  ;  the  cure  is,  to  boil  a  pound 
of  bacon,  and  give  them  a  quart  of  the  liquor  in  the  way  oi  a  drench  ;  it  will 

cure  them  after  once  taking. 

§.9.  Farmer  Way,  and  others  faid,  that  my  tenant  at  Woodhoufe  would  of fcou ring, 
always  fell  a  calf  at  a  month  old  for  twenty  {hillings,  and  his  way  was,  as  foon 
as  the  calf  was  calved,  to  boil  a  piece  of  the  inlide  bark  of  oak  as  bigas  one’s  §.12/’ 
hand  in  milk,  and  give  it  to  the  calf  to  drink,  and  this  at  once  taking  would 
prevent  the  calf  from  fcouring,  though  he  gave  it  never  fo  much  milk  after  ; 
whereas  the  danger  of  filling  a  calf  s  belly  is  of  making  it  fcour  ;  then  he 
would  boil  barley-meal  and  chalk  in  milk,  and  put  it  in  a  trough  to  ftand 

knee  high,  and  the  calves  would  be  frequently  licking  it. - Note,  chalk  is 

binding  and  drying,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  reafon  why  it  is  given 
to  calves,  the  binding  quality  preventing  the  flux,  confequently  nourifhing 
and  making  fat,  as  likewife  making  the  flefh  white. 

For  the  fcouring  of  a  horfe,  cow  or  flieep,  take  wheat-flour ;  tie  it  up  in  a 
cloth,  and  boil  it  in  a  pot  of  water  five  or  fix  hours ;  then  bake  it  in  an  oven 
with  a  batch  of  bread  ;  then  take  it  out  of  the  cloth,  and  keep  it  in  a  pot ; 
when  you  ufe  it,  take  a  quarter  of  a-pound  of  it,  and  as  much  bole-armoniae 
beaten  very  well  together,  and  a  handful  of  bramble-leaves  choped  fmall, 
and  mix  it  with  a  pint  and  an  half  of  cold  fpring-water,  and  fo  give  it  to  a 
horfe,  and  let  him  drink  cold  fpring-water;  give  it  in  milk  to  a  cow. 

A  very  good  dairy-woman  in  Leicefterfhire  affured  me,  fhe  was  pofitively 
confident  on  many  and  frequent  trials,  that  if  a  calf  has  a  lax  or  loofenefs, 
though  never  fo  great,  giving  it  nine  horfe-beans  to  fwallow  morning  and 
night,  will  certainly  put  a  ftop  to  it  in  once  or  twice  taking ;  fhe  has  tried 
other  remedies  without  fuccefs,  but  never  miffed  of  fuccefs  in  this ;  a  mif- 
trefs  of  her’s  who  kept  a  great  dairy,  told  her  the  fecret,  which  at  firft  {he 
thought  a  jeft. 

§.  10.  The  following  receipts  for  the  red-water  in  cows  and  bullocks  are  Red-water.’ 
frequently  ufed  amongft  the  dairy-men  in  Leicefterfhire. — The  beft,— bleed  ^Lecp.Y.is', 
firft  either  in  neck  or  tail ;  then  make  a  good  ftrong  poffet  with  fpice,  and 
give  it  blood-warm  ;  then  take  a  penny-worth  of  aqua  vita,  a  hat-crown  full 

of 
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of  yarrow  j  pound  and  drain  all  the  virtue  out,  and  put  it  to  the  aqua  vitae  ; 
then  take  a  red  willow-flick  and  burn  it  to  a  coal  ;  pound  it  fmall,  and  put  it 

all  together,  and  give  it  as  foon  as  it  can  be  got  ready. - Another, — take  of 

fhepherds-purfe,  red-fhank  (that  is,  herb-robert)  yarrow,  knot-grafs,  of  each 
alike,  and  fhred  them  all  together  j  then  put  them  into  a  quart  of  milk,  and 
heat  it  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  give  it  blood-warm. 

For  the  red-water  in  a  bead  take  moufe-ear  and  herb-robert,  of  each  an 
handful,  the  inner  bark  of  a  barbery  tree  a  pretty  quantity,  but  not  fo  much 
as  of  either  of  the  other  two  ;  chop  them  very  fmall,  and  put  thereto  a  quart  of 
new  milk  ;  then  make  it  as  warm  as  milk  from  the  cow,  and  give  it  with  a 
drenching-horn  to  the  bead  in  the  morning,  and  keep  him  fading  one  hour 
after,  and,  if  the  blood  turn  not  the  next  day,  give  him  another  drench  of 
the  fame,  but  no  more  j  for  if  the  fecond  draught  does  not  cure  him,  you 
mud  kill  him,  and  eat  the  meat  j  for  it  is  never  the  worfe  or  unwholfomer 
for  that  difeafe,  and  the  longer  you  let  him  live  the  leaner  he  will  be,  and  at 
lad  will  die  of  himfelf. 

Note,  as  to  the  red-water,  and  the  above  receipt,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
the  ingredients  are  eafy  to  be  had,  and  that  moufe-ear  is  a  great  adrin- 
gent,  and  excellent  againd  the  dyfentery  and  watery  humours,  unde,  fays 

Mr.  Ray,  ovium  gregibus  noxia  cenfetur. - The  barbery  in  all  it’s  parts  has 

likewife  the  fame  virtues. 

The  wether  in  §.  11.  For  the  wether  in  the  reins take  two  penny-  worth  of  long  pepper, 
the  reins.  and  three  fpoonfuls  of  henbane-feeds ;  beat  them  together,  and  mix  there¬ 
with  a  pint  of  thin  grounds  of  ale  or  beer ;  heat  it  blood-warm,  and  drench 
the  bead,  and  then  wind  him  up  warm  in  hay. 

Note,  as  to  the  wether  in  the  reins  in  cattle,  the  henbane  or  the  feed  of  it 
is  excellent  good  againd  the  gonorrhaea  or  muliebria  profluvia.  Vid.  Ray, 
fob  71 1. 

Of  the  wether  §.  12.  For  the  wether  that  comes  forth  either  before  or  after  calving, — 
after  take  annifeed  and  liquoridi  of  each  one  ounce  bruifed,  fennigrick  a  penny- 
Cavm3'  worth  bruifed,  the  leaves  of  fetwall,  (i.  e.  valerian)  and  primrofe-roots,  of 
each  an  handful  picked,  wafhed,  and  fhred,  and  then  pounded  ;  boil  all  in 
three  pints  of  drong  ale,  or  beer,  till  it  is  half  waded  ;  then  drain  it,  and  di¬ 
vide  it  into  two  parts,  and  into  one  part  of  it  put  a  piece  of  fweet  butter,  as  big 
as  an  egg,  and  give  it  to  the  cow  blood-warm,  and  keep  her  fading  an  hour 
after,  and  the  next  day  give  her  the  other  part  of  the  drench  biood-warm, 
with  a  piece  of  butter  in  it,  as  before;  it  is  bed  to  give  it  in  the  morning  fading, 
except  there  be  need  to  do  otherwife,  and  then  the  fird  part  may  be  given  at 
any  time,  as  foon  as  it  can  be  made  ; — and,  if  it  be  after  calving,  and  that  the 
cow  fhould  heave  much,  then  the  wether  mud  be  thrud  in,  and  fewed  up  to 
dicks  with  a  drong  awl  and  dice-thread,  and  the  bead  be  kept  warm,  and 
drink  warm  water  for  five  or  fix  days  after. — If  the  wether  hang  out  much, 
fome  ufe  to  burn  dry  bean-dalks,  and  with  frerti  hog’s  lard  make  the  afhes  up 
into  balls,  as  big  as  great  wall-nuts,  and  thrud  one  of  them  into  the  bead, 
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in  the  midft  of  the  wether,  and  when  fhe  heaves  it  again,  put  in  another  ball, 
and  fo  till  fhe  is  well. 

In  the  above  receipt,  fetwall  or  valerian  is  good  againft  burftings,  primrofe- 
root  is  very  reftringent,  &  cohibendo  alvi  profluvio  magnopere  confert,  ven- 
triculum  atque  adeo  univerfa  inteftina  foluta  roborat,  &  fceno-grtecum,  fecun- 
dum  veteres,  faeminarum  malis  plurimum  fubvenit.  Ray.  Bole-armoniac  is  very 
aftringent,  good  againft  the  diarrhasaand  dyfentery,  and  menftrua  profluvia. 

§.  13.  Sir  Ambrofe  Phillipp’s  fhepherd  faid,  that  their  beafts  were  never  The  yellows, 
troubled  with  the  yellows,  but  that  the  beafts  in  fome  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  the  feeding  was  very  grofs  and  fat,  were  fubjed:  to  it ; 
fo  that  he  fuppofes  rich  feeding  may  be  the  chief  caufe  of  that  diftemper 
he  thought  bleeding  was  the  beft  way  to  prevent  it. 

A  gentleman  in  Worcefterfhire  told  me,  January  1696,  that  his  cows  had 
the  laft  fummer  been  very  fubjed  to  the  yellows  ; — I  afked  him,  if  they  were 
dangerous  j  he  faid,  they  often  died  of  them. — I  again  inquired,  how  they 
appeared  j  he  faid,  the  whites  of  their  eyes  would  look  very  yellow,  their 
ftomachs  fail,  nor  would  their  food  prove  them ;  their  udders  would  fwell, 
and  their  milk  fall  away,  and  look  yellowifh;  he  faid,  if  it  fell  on  their  back 
and  loins,  it  was  not  eafily  cured,  but,  if  it  fell  only  on  their  udders,  it  might 
be  cured  by  letting  blood  and  drenching,  and,  if  it  were  taken  betimes,  blood¬ 
letting  only  might  do. — An  hour  after  a  farmer  came  in,  and  agreed  to  this, 
faving  that  he  knew  not  what  the  yellows  on  the  back  and  loins  were. 

A  certain  farmer  faid  (in  July  anno  1701 )  that  a  cow  of  his  had  lately  had 
the  yellows,  and  the  firft  coming  of  them  to  be  known  was  by  her  milk  being 
wheyifh,  and  in  rags,  before  fuch  time  as  her  udder  looked  yellow ;  he 
faid  farther,  the  remedy  he  ufes,  is,  to  bleed  the  cow  prefently,  and  then  to 
take  hot  embers,  and  milk  fome  of  the  cow’s  milk  into  them,  and  rub 
her  udder  therewith  at  evening  milking-time  for  two  or  three  evenings  j — — 
he  fays,  the  cure  by  hot  embers  has  been  by  experience  very  well  approved  of. 

In  this  diftemper,  if  a  cow  has  not  a  fpeedy  remedy,  fhe  often  lofes  a  teat, 
and  fometimes  her  udder. 

§.  14.  They  have  a  diftemper  in  Leicefterfhire  frequent  amongft  the  calves,  The  black- 
which  in  that  country  they  call  the  black-legs  ;  but  Mr.  Glenn,  who  lives  at  ^  or  'vooci' 
Utoxcefter  in  Staffordfhire,  calls  it  the  wood-evil.  It  feems  it  is  a  white  jelly, 
and  fometimes  a  bloody  jelly  fettling  in  their  legs,  from  whence  it  has  it’s 
name  of  black-legs,  and  often  in  the  neck  between  the  fkin  and  flefh,  whicli 

will  make  them  carry  their  necks  awry. - 1  find  by  Sir  Ambrofe  Phillipp’s  y  Difeafes  in- 

fhepherd,  it  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  wood-evil  in  fheep,  which,  heinlheep. 
fays,  are  alfo  fo  affeded,  and  fo  properly  may  be  called  the  wood-evil ;  and, 
like  the  fheep,  if  it  falls  in  the  calves  joints,  they  overcome  it,  but  if  in  their 
bowels,  they  die,  nor  is  there  any  cure. 

§.  15.  Farmer  Stephens  fays,  for  the  hafiacks  in  calves  he  takes  thin  dices  The  haffacks. 
of  the  very  *  raftieft  fat  bacon  he  can  get,  and  fhreds  it  into  fmall  diamond-  *  rultieft- 
cuts,  and  then  makes  milk  blood-warm,  and  puts  as  much  of  the  fhred  rafty 
bacon  into  it  as  will  anfwer  the  quantity  of  bread  ufually  put  into  milk,  and 
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of  this  milk  and  rafty  bacon  he  ufually  gives  two  hornfuls  to  each  calf,  which 
cures  them  without  fail,  when  they  have  been  fo  bad  as  to  loll  out  their 
tongues ;  he  fays,  the  quantity  of  milk  you  rnay  give  to  each  calf  may  be  three 
quarters  of  a  pint. — Farmer  Chivers  fays,  for  this  diflemper  he  gives  two  or 
three  halls,  as  big  as  chefnuts,  of  an  equal  quantity  of  butter,  tar,  and  rue 
choped  fmall,  and  puts  them  down  the  calf’s  throat  beyond  the  quilt. —  Far¬ 
mer  John  Sartain  fays,  it  is  looked  on  that  haffacks  often  come  on  calves  by 
their  feeding  on  drier  grafs  than  ordinary,  or  by  reafon  of  their  wanting  water. 
—This  might  be  the  main  occafion  of  it  in  the  calves  I  brought  out  of  Wilt- 
fhire,  becaufe  my  grafs  was  drier  than  that,  and,  though  they  had  plenty  of 
water,  yet  it  might  be  fuch  they  did  not  not  like  fo  well  as  what  they  had 
been  ufed  to  in  the  vale,  calves  being  nice  ;  and  drought  feems  likely  enough 
€0  be  the  caufe  of  it,  both  in  refpedt  of  food,  and  for  want  of  water,  becaufe 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  broufing  on  wood  will  give  calves  the 
li  aback. 

Mr.  Beach  fays,  he  has  flood  by  and  feen  his  father  and  his  tenants  give 
the  following  drench  to  their  calves  for  the  haffacks,  viz.  take  about  three 
quarters  of  a  pint  of  milk,  and  heat  it  blood-warm,  and  put  to  it  two  fpoonfuls 
of  fallad-oil,  when  the  milk  is  thus  blood- warm,  and  give  the  faid  quantity  to 
each  calf ;  it  will  be  about  two  hornfuls. 

§.  16.  If  a  calf  takes  the  teat  into  it’s  mouth,  and  refufes  to  fuck,  fufpedl 
the  barbes  under  the  tongue,  almofl  in  the  manner  of  the  pipp,  which  you 
may  take  away  gently,  &c. — Maifon  ruftique. 

§.17.  I  faw  an  ox’s  eye  almofl  out,  as  I  thought;  three  farmers  Handing 
by  faid,  it  was  only  an  oat-hull,  which  among  the  fodder  would  frequently 
get  into  their  eyes ;  powder  of  fugar  or  ginger  blown  into  their  eyes  would, 
they  agreed,  cure  them. 

§.  18.  I  faw  (in  Augufl  1699)  one  of  Sir  Ambrofe  Phillipps’s  cows  with  a 
bunch  and  fwelling  on  the  outfide  of  either  hinder  leg,  and  I  afked  the  caufe 
of  it.  His  dairy-maid  and  the  fhepherd  faid,  that  the  cow  being  in  high  cafe 
when  flie  calved  about  Michaelmafs  was  two  years,  heated  herfelf  in  calving, 
and  cold  weather  coming  upon  her,  flie  took  cold,  and  fo  the  greafe  fell  into 
her  heels,  but  flie  was  never  the  worfe ;  it  was  only  an  eye-fore. 

§.  19.  Farmer  Elford  of  Upcern  in  Dorfetfhire  tells  me,  cows  will  be  fo 
fore  between  their  claws  that  they  cannot  Hand,  and  will  pine  upon  it ;  this 
he  and  others  informed  me,  in  that  country  was  called  the  loore,  and  they 
m  Hiecp,  §.  1 6,  agree(]}  that  a  hair-rope  rubbed  between  their  claws  till  the  place  bled  would 
cure  them  ;  but  Elford  adds,  that  what  will  fpeed  the  cure  is,  to  take  verdi- 
greafe  and  lard,  and  mix  them  together,  and  anoint  the  place  :  this  he  ufes 
to  do,  and  had  it  as  a  great  fccret,  from  a  cow-do£lor. 

Difccurfing  with  old  Wilkins,  a  notable  farmer  of  Hathern  in  Leicefler- 
fhire,  he  and  another  creditable  hufbandman  agreed,  that  the  fowle  or  loore 
in  flieep’s  feet  came  from  their  going  in  wet  ground,  and  was  increafed  by 
the  long  grafs  and  rufhes  which  got  between  their  claws,  the  pafture-fheep 
being  moil  troubled  with  it,  but  it  feldom  affiidled  the  folded-fheep :  he  Lid, 
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bleeding  a  cow  troubled  with  it  on  each  fide  the  claws,  would,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  before  it  was  too  far  gone,  cure  it  without  doing  more  :  but  then  it  was, 
he  faid,  a  common  faying,  that  you  muft  cut  up  the  turf  fhe  bled  on,  <md  can  y 
it,  and  hang  it  up  in  a  hedge,  and,  as  the  turf  grows  rotten,  the  claw  will 
grow  well  :  but,  faid  he,  the  meaning  of  cutting  up  the  turf  and  carrying  it 
away,  is,  becaufe,  if  the  frefh  blood  of  a  cow  lies  on  the  ground,  the  whole 
herd  will  come  and  fmell  to  it,  and  fly  about  the  ground,  and  fall  foul  on,  and 
pufh  one  another,  and  fpoil  one  another  :  for  which  reafon,  if  a  cow  be  bled 
in-  the  tail  for  the  worm  in  the  tail,  they  always  Haunch  and  dry  up  the  blood 
in  the  wound  perfectly  well,  before  they  turn  her  out  to  the  herd,  otherwife 
they  would  fmell  at  her,  and  pufh  her,  and  one  another. 

§.  20.  being  in  IVlay  (anno  1712)  in  company  with  Chivers,  Stephens,  &c.  Tail-foaked. 
and  having  lately  had  a  cow  tail-foaked,  or  with  a  worm  in  hei  tail  (as  beiore 
noted)  I  was  detirous  to  difcourfe  on  that  fubjedt  with  them,  and  I  found 
they  all  well  knew  the  diftemper,  and  had  it  amongft  their  cattle  :  they  agreed, 
that,  though  it  fometimes  fell  on  cattle  in  good  cafe,  yet  it  more  generally 
affl  idled  poor  cattle.— They  did  not  feem  to  obferve,  as  Mr.  Hayes,  a  gentle¬ 
man  farmer,  whom  I  before  had  confulted  on  this  diftemper,  had  done,  that 
a  cow  which  had  once  had  it,  was  more  liable  to  it  afterwards  than  another 
cow. — I  afked  them,  whether  they  had  ever  feen  a  real  live  worm  in  the  tail; 

Chivers  only  in  the  company  pretended  to  have  feen  fuch  a  thing,  and  faid, 
he  once  faw  a  long  narrow  flelhy  firing,  like  a  thread,  cut  out,  it  was  of  a  led 
colour,  and  moved :  they  all  agreed  that  the  cow  could  not  rile  up  in  Inch  a 
cafe  ;  and  that  the  cure  was  to  flit  the  tail  where  it  was  foft,  and  with  a  rag 
to  bind  in  fait,  rufty  bacon,  foot  and  garlick  beaten  together,  and  one  of  the 
company  added  rue;  but  the  tail  muft  not  be  bound  too  hard,  nor  continue 
bound  above  a  week,  left  the  cow  fhould  lofe  the  brufh  of  her  tail  .  they  lay, 
in  fuch  a  diftemper  a  cow’s  teeth  will  be  very  loofe  :  it  feems,  cows  teeth  are 
always  in  their  beft  health  fomewhat  loofe,  if  you  thrufl  them  inwards  with 
your  thumb  ;  mens  teeth  will  alfo  be  loofe  under  ill  habits  of  body. — Note, 
it  feems  to  me,  that  both  the  medicine  of  oil  of  turpentine  rubbed  in,  as 
mentioned  in  another  place,  and  this  medicine,  adt  their  cure  by  heating  the 
marrow  of  the  cow’s  back  and  loins,  with  which  the  fpine  of  the  cow’s  tail 
has  a  communication,  for  the  difeafe  feems  to  lie  in  the  back,  and  that  the 
tail  indifpofed  alone  could  not  in  fuch  manner  affedt  a  cow  as  to  weaken  her  to 

the  degree  above  related.  . 

Speaking  farther  of  this  diftemper  to  a  Dorfetfhire  farmer,  he  told  me,  they 
call  it  the  worm  in  the  tail ;  the  joint  of  the  tail  near  the  rump  will,  as  it 
were,  rot  away,  and  the  teeth  of  the  cow  grow  loofe,  and  her  Itomach  fall 
off",  fo  that  it  will  in  a  very  little  while  fink  the  ftouteft  cow  or  bullock,  tho 
it  feldom  falls  on  a  bulloek  in  good  cafe,  but  generally  on  cattle  when  they 
are  poor. — The  cure  is,  to  cut  a  deep  gafh  into  the  fore,  at  the.  rump,  and 

rub  a  handful  of  fait  into  it,  and  fo  bind  it  up  with  a  rag. - Again  talking  of 

it  to  farmer  Ryalls,  he  agreed  to  what  the  other  had  faid,  only  he  added,  they 
mixed  foot  and  a  clove  of  garlick  with  the  fait,  and  that  the  tail  muft  be  well 
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and  carefully  cut,  or  elfe  the  kine  might  be  in  danger  of  lofing  theii  tails ; 
he  fays,  though  they  call  it  the  worm  in  the  tail,  there  is  no  worm  there,  but 
he  takes  it  to  arife  from  the  blood,  when  the  blood  runs  high. 
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of  cleanlinefs  j.  O  much  cleannefs  in  fcalding  relates  to  a  dairy,  that  Cniveis  oi 
k  the  dairy.  ^  Wiltfhire  averred  (farmer  Sartain  being  prefent,  and  confenting 

thereto)  that  the  dairy-farms  fpent  as  much  wood  in  fire,  to  that  end,  in 
fummer,  as  they  burned  for  other  purpofes  in  winter. 

If  the  milk-veflels  are  not  kept  clean,  they  will  be  four,  and  the  cheefe 
will  be  four  before  it  can  come,  and  will  eat  four  and  choaky. 

§.2.  Olivers  took  notice  how  a  cool  dairy  was  a  great  means  towards  pre- 
fervino-  the  cream  the  longer  from  turning  four ;  faid  he,  my  milk-houle  is 
too  fmall  for  fo  great  a  dairy  as  mine  is,  for  the  milk  coming  in  hot,  the  beam 
of  it  heats  the  air  of  the  room. 

^ i  cods  no i  §.  3.  My  next  neighbour  had  a  calf  penned  up,  and  the  cow  grazed  in  a 

giving  down  groand  by  it,  and  the  cow  being  kept  from  her  calf,  and  yet  able  to  come 
Jheir  milk.  near  to  the  pen,  grew  unlucky  to  pigs  that  were  routing  in  a  dunghil 
near,  and  gored  one  ot  them  in  the  eye,  whereupon  Ihe  and  hei  calf  weie 
turned  out  together,  but  then  the  cow  would  not  give  down  hei  milk  to  them 
that  milked  her.— I  afked  the  farmer’s  wife,  a  notable  dame,  the  reafon  of  it. 
She  faid,  when  the  calf  was  penned  up,  and  the  cow  was  brought  to  it,, 
when  they  milked  her,  the  calf  was  hungry,  and  would  fuck  haid,  and  the 
cow  would  give  down  her  milk  to  the  call,  and  then  the  maid  alfo  might 
milk  her,  but  when  the  calf  was  turned  abroad  with  the  cow  all  day,  when 
the  maid  came  to  milk  her,  the  calf  not  being  hungry,  the  cow  would  hold 
her  milk  up  from  the  maid  ;  and  fo,  (he  faid,  other  cows  were  apt  to  do. 

A  gentleman  farmer  of  Glouceflerfhire  told  me  (anno  169S)  tnat  he  had  a- 
cow  of  fix  years  old  that  had  ufually  given  good  milk,  but  the  laft  year  flue 
would  hold  up  her  milk,  and  would  not  give  any,  and  he  knew  not  what 
fhould  be  the  reafon  of  it. — A  farmer  coming  in,  I  afked  him  his  opinion 
about  it.  It  is  odds,  faid  he,  but  fomebody  has  ill  milked  hei  ;  for  if  one  milks 
fuch  a  cow  by  halves,  that  is,  to  flep  away,  and  come  again,  01  to  keep  talk¬ 
ing  and  milk  her  in  a  very  flow  manner,  the  cow  s  patience  will  be  tiled,  and 
fo  lire  will  get  that  trick. 

How  many  §.  4.  I  afked  farmer  Clerk  of  Holt  in  Wilts,  how  many  cows  a  very  good 

cow  ‘l  'vo.man  dairy-maid  miuht  be  able  to  milk  in  an  hour ;  he  faid,  and  they  pieient  all 
—  "-agreed,  that  it  was  a  good  hour’s  work  in  their  country,  where  the  cows  gave 
a  great  deal  of  milk,  to  milk  fix  in  an  hour;  he  laid,  he  thought  his  wife 
could  milk  as  fall,  and  with  as  much  ftrength  as  any  body  could,  and  die 
could  once  he  believed  have  milked  eight,  but  fhe  was  not  able,  though  of 
but  a  middle  age,  to  do  fo  now  :  farmer  Chivers,  and  farmei  Stephens  agreed 
to  this. — They  alfo  faid,  when  cows  began  to  give  off  their  milk,  they  would, 
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If  not  milked  clean,  foon  grow  dry.— I  put  the  queftion,  when  it  was  that 
the  cows  began  to  give  off  the  height  of  their  milk ;  they  agreed,  that  they 
began  to  abate  about  the  time  of  the  bloffoming  of  the  wheat,  and  fo  on,  till 
a  good  aftermafs  came,  and  then  for  a  little  while  their  milk  would  increafe 
again,  but  cold  and  rainy  weather  in  the  autumn  will  dafh  the  cows,  and  then 
their  milk  will  abate  again.— I  take  the  reafon  why  the  cows  milk  abates  about 
wheat-bloffoming  time,  to  be,  becaufe  about  that  time  the  grafs  of  the  field 
bloffoms  alfo,  and  the  Audi  of  the  fap  is  come  to  it’s  height  and  matu¬ 
rity,  and  then  abates;  for  the  roots  of  the  grafs  at  that  time  begin  to  harden 
and  grow  dry,  nor  do  they  take  in  the  juices  of  the  earth  fo  freely  as  they  did 
before,  and  fo  grow  drier  and  drier  till  the  feed  is  hardened  ;  which  feed  being 
fo  brought  to  maturity,  the  roots  of  the  grafs  -for  fome  time,  till  the  cold  and 
winter  checks  them,  ffrike  frefh  fap-roots,  or  buds  preparative  to  the  enfuing 
fpring,  and  which  will  the  next  year  be  the  fpring-roots  and  increafe ;  on 
thefe  new  efforts  or  effays,  as  aforefaid,  in  autumn,  after  the  feed  of  the  grafs 
is  perfected,  depends  the  dart  of  the  autumn-grafs  till  the  cold  checks  it, 
which  we  call  the  aftermafs,  and  from  whence  the  cow’s  milk  fomewhat 
increafes. 

§.  5.  Good  houfwives  may  know  whether  cows  are  well  milked  or  not ;  for 
if  the  quantity  of  milk'  does  not  yield  fo  much  cream  as  it  fhould  do,  were 
the  cows  milked  dry,  then  they  may  be  allured  that  the  cows  ftroakings  are 
not  milked  away,  for,  if  the  ftroakings  are  left  behind,  much  the  greater 
portion  of  cream  in  proportion  is  left  in  the  udder  ;  becaufe  the  waterilh  part 
of  the  cream  comes  away  firft,  and  the  fatteft  at  laft ;  for  they,  being  the 
.laft:  of  the  cow’s  milking,  lie  up  higher  in  the  udder  ;  and  consequently  are 
more  digefted  and  concodted  by  the  internal  heat  of  the  cow’s  belly. 

§.  6.  Sir  Ambrofe  Phillipps  had  a  cow  which,  when  milked,  gave  blood 
with  her  hinder  teat;  and  the  dairy-maid  endeavoured,  as  I  obferved  myfelf, 
with  great  pains  to  milk  that  teat ;  and  after  fqueezing  with  all  the  power  fire 
could,  there  would  come  forth  a  firing  of  coagulated  blood  two  or  three 
inches  long,  which  being  removed,  the  like  would  follow  three  or  four  times 
together,  and  then  there  would  come  forth  milk  from  that  teat,  -as  at 
other  times,  though  much  diftained  with  blood  :  the  cow  all  the  while  would 
endure  the  milking,  only  when  the  maid  ftroaked  the  upper  part  of  the  udder 
behind,  to  bring  down  the  bloody  matter,  her  hurt  being  conceived  to  be 
there,  Are  would  not  endure  it;  this  held  for  near  three  weeks. — And  it 
feems  they  had  known  the  like  before  :  it  was  fuppofed  another  cow  had  run 
her  horn  againft  the  bag  of  the  udder  behind,  and  bruifed  it,  and  they  an¬ 
ointed  the  udder  behind  only  ;  all  the  reft  of  the  teats  gave  good  milk.— It 
feems,  if  a  lazy  maid,  who  would  not  have  taken  fo  much  pains  with  the 
teat,  had  had  the  managing  of  the  cow,  the  bloody  milk  having  had  no  vent, 
would  have  fpoiled  the  udder. 

§.  7.  Sometimes  a  cow’s  udder  will  be  hobbed  after  fhe  has  calved,  that  is, 
will  be  very  hard  like  a  board  ;  the  cow  will  not  give  down  her  milk  well, 
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and  her  udder  will  afterwards  quarne,  that  is,  grow  knotty  ;  in  fuch  cafe,  tilil 
her  udder  is  come  into  order,  her  calf  ought  not  to  be  taken  from  her,  becaufe- 
die  will  not  give  down  her  milk  fo  kindly  to  the  hand  as  fhe  will  to  the  calf,  and 
thereby  her  udder  will  be  apt  to  grow  fore,  and  break  as  womens  breads  do. 

§.  8.  Mr.  Whiftler  obferved,  that  the  hill-country  cows  milk  did  not  yield 
fo  much  cream  to  the  fame  quantity  of  milk  as  the  vale-cows  milk  will  do. — 
But  furelythis  muft  proceed  from  the  poverty  of  the  hill-country  cows,  they 
being  generally  poor  in  cafe  :  your  thin  necked  and  bodied  cows,  that  are 
wafhy  and  flue,  are  obferved  to  give  a  great  deal,  though  but  thin  milk  : 
but  feeing  our  beef  and  mutton,  when  fat,  eats  as  fweet  as  any  in  the  world, 

I  cannot  conceive  why  the  milk  of  our  cows,  if  they  were  in  as  high  cafe  as 
the  vale-cows  generally  are,  fhould  not  yield  as  much  cream  as  their  cows 
milk  does. 

1  have  heard  it  obferved  by  fome  farmers  and  dairy-women,  that  cows  with 
yellow  horns,  or  with  thick  necks  give  generally  very  good  creamy  milk,  and 
that  cows  with  thin  necks  are  generally  remarked  to  be  flue  cows,  that  is, 
cows  that  will  not  thrive  with  their  meat;  and  thefe  will  give  a-  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk,  but  it  will  be  of  a  blue  or  grey  colour,  and  will  yield  but  little 
cream.  A  cow,  they  fay,  fhould  not  be  milked  within  about  ten  weeks  of 
her  calving,  for  though  fhe  will  give  good  milk  to  the  very  day  of  calving, 
yet  the  calf  wjll  be  thereby  ftarved.  A  cow  fhould  be  milked  very  clean,  on 
her  milk  will  dry  away. 

§.  9.  Farmer  Mofefey  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  his  wife,  being  at  Crux- 
Eafton  (anno  1698)  they  gave  me  the  following  account  of  a  dairy;  viz. 
that  45  s.  per  cow  rent,  was  counted  a  good  price  in  the  ifland,  that  formerly 
it  ufed  not  to  yield  fo  much,  but  upon  the  rife  of  butter  and  cheefe,  it  now 
fetches  as  above  :  take  one  cow  with  another  in  the  ifland,  if  they  give  two 
gallons  of  milk  per  day  it  is  well ;  which  will  yield  four  pound  of  butter  per 
week  ;  and  from  June  to  Michaelmafs,  if  a  cow  yields  70  lb.  of  butter  to  be 
potted,  which  comes  to  23  s.  4d. — and  an  hundred  weight  of  fkim-milK. 
cheefe  at  ifd.  per  lb.  that  is  14s.  per  hundred,  it  is  what  is  commonly  ex¬ 
pected;  befides  which,  there  is  the  May-butter,  for  in  the  ifland  they  begin 
not  to  pot  till  June  :  then  it  is  faid,  a  cow’s  whey  will  maintain  a  pig  ;  but,, 
laid  he,  it  will  not;  the  calf  alfo  may  be  valued  at  fixteen  Ihillings. 

§.  10.  In  cafe  the  firft  milk,  which  they  call  the  beaftings,  be  not  taken 
away  clean  from  the  cow,  upon  her  firft  calving,  it  will  go  near  to  make  the 
cow’s  milk  to  dry  away. 

§.  11.  The  Roman  writers  on  hufbandry  forbidding  the  colaftra  or  beaft¬ 
ings  to  be  given  to  the  calf,  as  if  it  was  a  poifon,  I  afked  farmer  Stephens 
about  it,  he  being  in  his  way  a  notable  obferver,  and  milking  a  great  part  of 
his  dairy-cows  with  his  own  hand  :  he  faid,  at  firft  he  did  let  the  calves  fuck 
the  beaftings,  and  found  no  inconveniency  in  it,  but,  faid  he,  I  have  very  often 
obferved,  when  a  cow  has  warped  her  calf,  and  we  have  put  a  calf  of  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  old  to  draw  down  the  udder  (which  is  better  done  by  a  calf 
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than  by  hand,  becaufe  the  cow  is  apt  to  hold  up  her  milk  when  milked)  that 
a  calf  of  that  age  has  been  much  purged  by  the  headings,  and  received  a  great 
deal  of  harm  thereby ;  and  therefore  he  held  that  the  beaftings  might  furfeit, 
and  had  better  be  drawn  off  j  it  ftands  to  reafon,  if  one  faw  what  a  curdled 
body  they  are  of. 

§.  12.  Thunder  will  fo  break  the  cream,  and  turn  the  milk  in  the  milk-  Of  thunder 
pans,  that  no  cream  can  be  fkimmed  up  for  butter ;  nor  will  the  curd  for 
cheefe  hold  together,  but  will  break  afunder..  c 

§.  j  3.  Though  it  be  commonly  faid,  that  a  quart  of  cream  will  produce  a 
pound  of  butter  ;  this  muft  be  underftood  of  a  quart  of  cream  that  has  fettled  a  pound  of 
two  or  three  days,  for  three  pints  of  cream  juft  fkimmed  from  the  milk  will  bucter- 
yield  in  three  days  ftanding  little  better  than  a  quart.  If  you  bring  in  the 
milk,  and  ftrain  it  prefently  into  the  pans,  without  letting  it  ftand  to  cool  be¬ 
fore  you  ftrain  it,  there  will  be  much  the  lefs  cream. 

§.  j  4.  Farmer  Elford,  of  Chubbs,  near  Upcern  Dorfet,  fays,  he  reckons 
the  beft  butter  and  cheefe  to  be  made  after  June  j  and  whatever  may  be  faid  Jter 
of  May-butter  or  cheefe,  he  thinks  it  not  fo  good  by  much  as  that  made  after-  June-  Vid. 
wards  ;  and  his  reafon  is,  that  though  the  grafs  comes  on  thick  in  May,  yet  gjjefe> 
till  the  end  of  June  the  cattle  do  not  recover  their  winter  hardfhips,  and 
though  the  grafs  be  in  good  cafe  in  May,  yet  the  cattle  muft  likewife  get 
into  heart  before  they  can  give  abundance  of  milk,  or  that  that  is  very  good.. 

§.  i£.  I  am  informed,  that  throughout  Devonfhire  they  make  their  butter 
in  a  different  manner  than  elfewhere  ;  for  they  fet  the  milk  over  the  fire  in  butter.  °r 
many  brafs  pans  to  warm  in,  which  makes  the  cream  rife,  and  when  a  blad¬ 
der  rifes  in  the  middle  they  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  take  off  the  cream,  and  put 
it  into  a  tub,  and  it  then  looks  like  a  clouted  cream  ;  then  a  maid  only  by 
putting  in  her  arm  and  ftirring  it,  brings  it  to  butter  prefently,  which  is  very 
rich  butter,  but  the  cheefe  that  is  made  of  the  fkim-milk  is  very  poor  and  has 
little  goodnefs  in  it. 

§.  16.  It  is  agreed  by  the  dairy-men  about  Holt,  that  againft  peas  and  Butter  dearer 
beans  time  grafs- butter  r.ifes  in  it’s  price  by  reafon  of  it’s  confumption  on  thofe  beans  ume!'' 
legumens,  therefore  good  houfwives  colled;  butter  a  month  before  that  lea- 
fon,  and  fait  and  pot  it. 

§.17.  I  have  heard  that  a  young  heifer’s  maw  that  has  never  been  with  of  rennet, 
calf,  makes  ftronger  rennet,  and  is  better  for  cheefe  than  a  calf’s  maw. 

§.  iB.  1  find  by  the  convention  of  Chivers,  John  Sartain,  and  many  other  The  richer  ths 
judicious  dairy-men  about  Holt,  that  cheefe  made  between  hay  and  grafs  is  f3^6^ 
apt  to  heave,  (i.  e.  when  the  cattle  eat  of  hay  and  grafs,  as  in  the  beginning  c°'^r 
of  the  fpring)  and  is  a  ftronger  fort  of  cheeie  than  grals-cheele,  and  therefore  be  kept, 
is  not  fit  to  be  fent  to  market  under. a  year  old,  becaufe  till  then  it  will  not  be 
mild  :  in  a  word,  I  find  by  all  the  information  I  can  get,  that  the  richer  the 
ground  is  (as  it  is  with  the  ftrongeft  beer)  the  cheeie  of  it  muft  be  kept  the 
longer  before  it  is  ripe,  fo  as  to  eat  mild  and  palatable,  and  then  none  will 
eat  better. 
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§.19.  I  am  informed  by  farmer  Stephens,  my  tenant  at  Pomeroy  in  Wilts, 
who  is  the  moil  experienced  man  in  all  things  relating  to  a  dairy  that  ever  I 
met  with  ;  fird,  that,  if  milk  be  four,  the  cheefe  thereof  will  always  eat 
*  chocky  and  never  eat  hit,  though  there  be  never  l'o  much  cream  put  into  it, 
which  is  the  reafon  why  chedder-cheefe  often  eats  fo,  being  made  fo  large, 
that  they  keep  their  milk  collecting  too  long  ;  fuch  cheefe  in  toading  will  burn 
and  bladder,  a  fure  fign  it  is  not  fat. — Secondly,  fuch  cheefe  (to  Ihew  it  is  dry 
and  not  fat,  notwithdanding  a  great  deal  of  cream  be  put  into  it)  will  in  it’s 
coat  on  the  milk-houfe  fhelves  look  white  and  dry,  and  never  gather  a  blue 
coat:  neither  will  cheefe  over-falted  ever'gathera  blue  coat,  but  in  toading 
burn  at  the  fire,  tho’  never  fo  much  cream  be  in  it,  and  will  look  white  and  dry 
in  it’s  coat. 

§.  20.  Being  with  Stephens  about  Ead-Lydford  near  Somerton  in  Somer- 
fetfiiire,  and  having  there  bufinefs  with  a  great  many  farmers,  I  found  by 
Stephens  and  the  confeffion  of  thofe  farmers,  that  notwithdanding  their  lands 
were  much  richer  than  thofe  of  North-Wiltdiire,  they  could  not  pretend  to 
make  fuch  good  cheefe  as  was  made  in  North-Wiltdiire,  and  that  the  North- 
Wiltlhire  cheefe  of  the  fame  fort  would  out-fell  the  Somerfetdiire  cheefe  by 
three  (hillings  or  four  drillings  in  the  hundred  weight.  — It  was  allowed  alfo, 
that  the  Somerfetdiire  women  could  not  make  a  cheefe  with  a  yellow  coat 
like  thofe  of  North-Wiltdiire  ;  wherefore  the  Somerfetfhire  women,  to  dif- 
guife  it,  put  faunders  into  their  milk,  to  give  a  yellow  colour  to  the  coat  of 
their  cheefe,  which  giving  alfo  a  yellow  colour  to  the  infide,  when  people  put 
in  the  tader,  they  find  the  art,  and  upon  difcovery  take  exceptions,  for  the  in¬ 
fide  of  the  North-Wiltfhire  cheefe  is  white.  — And  it  was  confeded  by  all  and 
agreed  that  down  farther  wedward,  tho’  the  lands  were  better,  yet  the  cheefe 
was  worfe  than  in  thofe  parts  of  Somerfetdiire  I  fpeak  of. — This  allowed  of 
difference  between  the  North-Wiltfhire  and  Somerfetdiire  cheefe  gave  me 
many  fpeculations  into  the  reafons  for  it,  and  I  allced  them  prefent  about  it. — 
Stephens  above-mentioned  would  have  it,  that  in  Somerfetdiire  they  were 
not  fo  good  houfwives  as  in  North-Wiltdiire,  nor  would  he  give  any  other 
reafon,  notwithdanding  I  had  faid,  if  the  difference  confided  in  art,  inter¬ 
marriages  would  loon  rectify  that  mifchief,  and  a  farmer  that  is  choice  in  the 
breed  of  his  bullandhiscow,and  goes  far  for  them,  would  alfo  fend  for  the  bed 
dairy-maid  in  the  country  of  North-Wiltfhire ;  for  the  difference  he  fpeaks  of 
amounted  to  at  lead  twenty  pounds  in  two  hundred  pounds  rent  per  annum, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  conceived  a  whole  county  would  be  fo  dupid  as  to  fuder 
fuch  a  lofs,when  the  North-Wiltfhire  parts,  wherein  he  lived,  were  but  twen¬ 
ty-four  miles  didant  from  thofe  parts  of  Somerfetfhire  I  was  then  in.  —  They 
allowed  alfo  at  Wincheder  fair,  if  the  fair  was  dull,  the  Somerfetdiire  men 
mud  day  a  day  the  longer  before  they  could  fell.— I  cannot  give  a  reafon  for 
this,  unlefs  the  following  be  one,  viz.  Somerfetfhire  lying  low  and  wet,  though 
the  grounds  are  very  rich,  the  juices  of  the  grafs  are  from  thence  lefs  fpiri- 
tuous,  and  lefs  concodied  and  digeded,  more  grofs  and  gnadi,  and  confe- 
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quently  the  cheefe  wants  the  virtue  of  that  from  the  North-Wiltthire  grounds, 
where  though  the  grafs  may  grow  flower,  yet  the  watery  juices  are  more  rec¬ 
tified  and  qualified  :  therefore  all  this,  if  it  be  true,  mull  depend  on  thefe 
fuppofitions; — Fir  ft,  that  dry  grounds,  by  reafon  of  poverty,  afford  no  rich 
juices,  and  confequently  no  good  cheefe,  for  we  muft  not  fay,  becaufe  North- 
Wiltthire  being  drier  than  Somerfetfhire  outdoes  it  in  cheefe,  therefore  the 
hill-country  in  Hampfhire  being  drier  than  North-Wiltthire  has  better  cheefe, 
for  the  contrary  is  evident- — Secondly,  that  there  is  a  medium  in  the  watery 
temperature  of  the  earth,  either  extream  of  which  viliorates  the  juice,  where 
there  is  not  an  equal  heat  of  the  fun  or  fatnefs  in  the  earth  to  corred  the  juices 
of  the  fuperluxuriant  grafs. 

§.  21.  This  fpring  (anno  1720)  was  throughout  a  cold  and  very  wet  fpring,  ^iSSe'the 
and  the  fummer  was  wet  and  fhowery  till  July  the  18th,  and  a  great  burden  greaterthe 
of  hay  and  grafs  there  was  in  North -Wiltfhire,  unlefs  in  the  water-meads,  plenty  of 
where  they  were  branded;  however  cheefe  bore  a  great  price,  viz.  twenty-  Nearer’ it fdls. 
four  (hillings  per  hundred,  for  that  fir  ft  made  in  the  fpring;  and  the  tenants 
of  Holt  who  were  going  with  their  cheefe  to  Maudlin  fair  at  Winchefter, 
which  is  on  the  22d  of  July,  expeded  a  higher  price:  the  reafon  of  which 
was  this ;  the  laft  fummer  was  fo  very  dry,  and  the  winter-meat,  both  hay  and 
ftraw  fell  fo  very  fhort,  that  the  generality  of  cows  were  much  pinched,  fo 
that  the  cows  about  Holt  gave  but  little  more  milk  or  cheefe  this  wet  fummer 
than  they  did  the  fummer  before  ;  again  it  is  generally  noted  that  in  North- 
Wiltthire  when  they  make  moft  cheefe,  they  fell  it  deareft,  and  when  the 
leaft,  they  fell  it  cheapeft  ;  the  reafon  is,  in  wet  fprings  and  fummers,  the 
generality  of  North-Wiltthire  not  lying  low  and  wet,  as  Somerfetfhire  does, 
in  thofe  years  they  make  moft  cheefe  there,  whereas  the  land  of  Somerfet¬ 
fhire,  and  Lincolnfhire,  and  the  deep  lands  of  England  lie  all  the  fpring  and 
fummer  under  water,  or  fo  much  in  a  poach,  tnat  the  grafs  is  chilled,  and 
cannot  grow;  but  in  the  North-Wiltthire  fummers  it  is  the  dired  contrary: 
then  in  cold  wet  fummers  the  firft  cheefe-fair  of  our  parts,  which  is  Maud¬ 
lin-hill  fair,  carries  the  beft  price  of  all  the  later  fairs,  as  falling  before  the 
Somerfetfhire  cheefe  can  come  to  a  fair. 

&.  22.  Stephens  having  before  made  it  one  of  the  charaders  of  a  good  of the  b!ue 
cheefe  to  carry  a  blue  coat  on  it,  or  a  vinnow:  1  alked  him  whether  it  were  n0W0na 
good  houfwifery  to  wipe  that  off.  He  laid,  there  were  two  forts  of  vinnow  cheefe, 
on  cheefe,  one  in  the  nature  of  mouldinefs,  or  long  downy  vinnow,  not  blue, 
which  proceeded  from  the  moifture  of  the  air  and  weather,  efpecially  towards 
winter,  and  fuch  vinnow  cannot  be  too  often  wiped  off;  and,  if  negleded,  it 
will  eat  into  the  cheefe,  and  give  it  a  bitteriili  tafte  within  the  coat ;  whereas 
the  blueifh  vinnow  he  fpoke  of  proceeded  from  the  inward  fweat  of  the  cheefe, 
and  would  come  on  the  cheefe  in  dry  weather  as  well  as  moift. 

§.23.  Of  the  three  forts  of  cheefe,  viz.  the  hay  cheefe  made  fome  time  ^foTcheefe 
after  the  cows  calving,  the  fpring-grafs  cheefe  made  in  May  and  June,  and 
the  aftermafs  cheefe,  though  the  aftermafs  cheefe  be  the  heavieft,  and  but 
taftelefs,  yet  it  is  the  fatteil  of  the  three,  and,  if  it  be  kept  to  a  good  age,  is  a 
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cheefe. 


Angular  good  cheefe;  for  then  the  cows  milk  has  the  mod:  cream  :  the  hay 
cheefe,  if  the  cattle  feed  on  good  hay,  will  call  as  yellow  a  colour  on  the  coat 
as  any,  and  being  made  in  the  fpring,  will  have  a  very  hard  and  imooth  coat, 
having  the  fpring  to  dry  it  in  ;  it  is  a  very  good  cheefe,  and  very  profitable  in 
a  family,  being  very  tart  on  the  tongue,  and  will  go  very  far  in  fpending. 

§.  24.  Being  at  Pomeroy  in  Wilts  to  tafte  cheefe  in  the  beginning  of  No¬ 
vember,  (anno  1714)  Stephens,  having  fold  his  cheefe  made  in  the  fpring, 
had  only  the  early  aftermafs  cheefe  fit  for  fpending  left ;  but  he  and  his  wile 
allured  me,  fuch  cheefe  was  fatter  and  mellower  than  the  cheefe  made  in 
April,  May,  and  June,  though  the  fpring-made  cheefe  was  tarter:  I  afked 
them  how  the  aftermafs  cheefe  could  be  termed  the  fatteft,  when  certainly 
the  grafs  in  May  and  June  was  richer  than  in  July,  Auguft,  and  September. — 
They  Paid,  they  fuppofed  the  reafon  to  be,  becaufe  the  cows  about  April 
having  brought  calves,  which  were  not  weaned  from  them  till  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May,  the  cows  were  low  in  flefh  and  condition,  having  had  little 
grafs  to  fupportthem  till  then,  and  when  the  flufh  of  grafs  comes  in  May,  it 
is  true  they  give  a  great  deal  of  milk, but  not  fo  much  cream  in  proportion,  nor 
fo  fat  milk  as  in  the  aftermafs  leafon,  when  the  cows  being  got  into  good 
heart,  and  flefh,  they  better  concord  and  digeft  the  juices  of  the  grafs  with 
thofe  of  their  own  bodies. — So  from  thence,  faid  I,  it  muff  follow,  that  a 
poor  cow  muff  always  give  thinner  milk  than  a  cow  in  good  flefh.  Again,  I 
fuppofe  on  this  reafon  depends  in  fome  meafure  the  tartnefs  of  the  cheefe 
made  in  the  fpring,  becaufe  the  cows  have  not  then  good  juices  in  their  own 
bodies  to  qualify  and  mellow  the  acrimony  of  the  juices  of  the  grafs,  nor  has 
■the  fun  had  time  to  conccbt  the  juices  of  the  grafs,  which  are  therefore  eager 
.and  tart. 

Broad  clover  §.25.  Mrs.  Biffy  the  elder  of  Holt  allures  me,  that  broad-clover  will  not 
goodnc°iccfcC  ma'iie  good  cheefe  ;  for  it  will  talle  flrong  and  bitter,  yet  they  have  not  found 
it  to  heave  :  {he  alio  fays,  that  neither  the  milk  nor  the  butter  tafle  well. 

A  cheefe-loft  §.  26.  It  is  agreed  by  the  dairy-men  in  Wiltfhire,  that  the  higher  in  the 
^'^l-ndcool  ce^ng  a  milk-houfe  is,  and  the  lefs  heat  underneath,  as  from  cattle  in  a  flable, 
&c.  fo  much  the  better  for  a  cheefe-loft;  for  heat  makes  cheefe  heave,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  land  it  be  made  from  be  rich. 

§.  27.  When  farmer  Sartain  and  farmer  Stephens  were  making  remarks 
how  the  cows  of  Gaufuns  exceeded  thofe  of  Pomeroy  in  milk,  yet  they  a- 
greed  that  no  cheefe  exceeded  that  of  Pomeroy,  and  that  thofe  dairies,  where 
the  cows  give  fo  much  milk,  did  not  make  the  richcft  cheeie;  for,  faid  they, 
to  the  quan°-n  where  the  cows  give  the  leaf!  milk,  the  milk  has  more  cream  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity. —  *  But  this  feems  to  be  contrary  to  a  former  obfervation  :  and 
farmer  Sartain  faid,  this  I  know  by  the  farm  at  Holt,  for  when  I  lived  there, 
none  made  better  cheefe  than  I  did,  though  I  rented  only  the  arable  and  poor 
grounds. — Upon  which  I  objected  foon  after  to  farmer  Sartain  and  farmer 
Chivers,  how  then  it  came  to  pafs,  that  poor  ground  would  not  make  rich 
butter?  to  which  Chivers  replied,  that  doubtlefs  it  would;  that  is,  faid  he, 
if  you  fhculd  have  a  fufficient  large  dairy,  and  milk  enough  to  make  butter 
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every  day,  or  every  other  day  at  fartheft  ;  for  then  the  cream  being  fweet,  the 
batter  would  be  fweet  and  rich  alfo  ;  whereas  poor  and  fmall  dairies  churn 
but  twice  a  week,  and  then,  the  cream  being  turned  or  upon  turning,  the  butter 
cannot  be  good.  And  the  cream  of  four  and  coarfe  grafs,  fuch  as  mine  is  at 
Crux-Eafton,  will  fooner  turn  four  in  proportion  to  the  fournefs  of  the  grafs. 

§.  28.  September  5th  (anno  1712)  being  at  Holt  in  Wiltfhire,  I  encou¬ 
raged  my  tenant  Stephens  of  Pomeroy  to  come  to  Crux-Eafton  in  Hampfhire  Spring-chccfe 
at  Michaelmafs  to  fell  his  fpring-cheefe  ;  viz.  that  made  in  May :  and  he  towardsPcan- 
feemed  inclinable  to  do  fo. — Of  which  defign  of  bis  I  acquainted  farmer  dlemafs. 
Chivers  the  next  day.- — Olivers  fmiled,  and  faid,  he  thought  Stephens  would 
be  wifer  than  to  go  fo  far  at  that  time  of  the  year  to  fell  his  beft  fpring-cheefe  j 
for,  faid  he,  fuch  cheefe  does  not  likely  meet  with  the  beft  price  till  towards 
Candlemafs,  when  the  aftermafs  cheefe  is  fpent,  for  in  autumn  and  about  Mi¬ 
chaelmafs  there  is  fuch  abundance  of  foft  aftermafs  cheefe  to  be  fold,  and  the 
poorer  fort  of  dairy-men  pour  it  fo  faft  into  the  market,  as  alfo  their  fpring- 
cheefe  (for  then  thefe  dairy-men’s  harveft  is  over)  that  the  fpring-cheefe  will 
afterwards  rife  in  it’s  value,  like  hard-keeping  pippins,  which  yield  double 
the  price  at  Chriftmafs  that  they  would  in  autumn,  when  the  country  was  full 
of  all  forts  of  fummer-apples,  the  great  plenty  of  which  fummer-fruit  depre¬ 
dates  for  fome  time  the  price  of  the  hard-keeping  fruit :  and  in  like  manner, 
when  the  corn  harveft  is  juft  in,  fo  many  farmers  occafions  for  money  being 
to  be  anfwered,  the  beft  com  will  not  generally  come  to  the  beft  market  till 
the  glut  is  over,  and  the  barns  grow  empty  :  I  grant,  faid  farmer  Chivers,  the 
latter  made  or  aftermafs  cheefe  we  muft  all  properly  fell,  whether  poor  or 
rich,  becaufe  though  the  aftermafs  cheefe  be  in  truth  as  fat  as  the  fpring- 
cheefe,  yet  it  is  a  heavy  deadifta  cheefe,  and  will  grow  tough  or  glewiftr  by 
keeping,  whereas  there  is  no  occafton  for  felling  the  fpring-cheefe,  unlefs  for 
want  of  money,  becaufe  that  will  grow  mellow  and  gain  fpirits  by  age. 

§.  29.  Mr.  Raymond  told  me  (in  June  anno  1709)  it  was  always  obferved 
about  them,  at  Puckfhipton  in  Wiltfhire,  about  two  miles  from  Patny,  that In  Wiltfhire 
when  wheat  was  dear,  cheefe  was  dear  alfo,  which  feemed  ftrange  to  him  ;  j^ar^i'eet 
becaufe,  faid  he,  it  was  a  wet  and  cold  fpring  that  made  wheat  dear,  and  then  is  dear,  and 
we  have  always  the  greateft  plenty  of  grafs,  which  one  would  think  fhouldwhJr- 
make  plenty  of  cheefe.  — I  replied,  according  to  a  former  obfervation,  the 
reafon  was  plain  to  me,  becaufe  the  country  where  he  lived,  and  Pewfy  in  his 
neighbourhood  lay  on  warmfands,  which  land,  and  the  hill-country  of  Wilt¬ 
fhire  within  two  miles  of  him,  bore  great  burdens  of  grafs,  as  he  faid,  in  wet 
and  cold  fprings;  but,  faid  I,  the  deep  and  lowlands  of  England  fuch  as  So- 
merfetfhire,  &c.  &c.  which  fort  of  lands  fet  the  price  to  cheefe  as  well  as 
wheat,  miferably  fall  fhort  of  a  crop  of  grafs  in  cold  and  wet  fprings,  as  I  told 
him  I  was  but  then  newly  an  eye-witnefs  of,  for  I  came  then  from  Eaft-Lyd- 
ford  in  Somerfetfhire  to  him,  being  June  19th,  and  the  grounds  of  that 
country  had  not  then  got  a  good  bite  of  grafs,  by  reafon  of  the  cold  wet  fpring, 
nor  had  they  been  able  to  fat  cattle  in  time. 

§.  30.  Our  hill-country  land  is  fo  much  the  more  improper  for  a  dairy,  Hill-country 
becaufe  our  fodder! ng-ieafon  holds  fo  very  long,  and  is  lo  tedious,  by  land  improper 
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means  of  our  rowet-grafs  falling  off  a  month  fooner  than  theirs  in  the  vale,  and 
the  Ipring  grafs  coming  a  month  later  ;  fo  that  the  cows  muft  needs  be  in  a 
low  condition  at  fpring. 

As  I  have  taken  notice  that  the  clover  is  four  in  cold  lands,  fo  doubtlefs  the 
butter  and  cheefe  muft  partake  of  it’s  nature  more  or  lefs,  as  the  clover  may 
be  fourer  or  fweeter,  which  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe  of  the 
butter  and  cheefe  at  Eafton  being  ftrong  and  rank  V 

S  FI  E  E  P  and  LAM  B  S. 
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§.  i.  IT  is  very  neceffary  in  inclofed  farms,  that,  if  the  fliepherd  be  not 
j|_  required  to  hedge  at  fpare  times,  he  fhould  however  be  required  to 
mend,  for  his  bufinefs  being  much  in  walking  about  the  grounds  he  has  the 
opportunity  of  feeing  what  is  amifs. 

§.  2.  My  fliepherd  allures  me,  that  by  my  fhepherd’s  cart  I  fliall  fave  the 
value  of  it  this  one  year  (anno  1701)  ;  for,  fays  he,  it  is  impoffible  in  this  hill- 
country  but  broad-clover  hay  especially  muft  be  abundantly  blowed  away  by 
the  wind,  when  it  is  carried  by  bundles  at  the  fhepherd’s  back;  whereas  the 
Tides  of  the  cart  will  preferve  it  from  the  wind. 

§.  3.  Having  made  feme  remarks  on  the  fmall  profit  arifing  from  a  flock 
of  fheep,  I  imparted  the  fubftance  of  it  to  a  gentleman  in  my  neighbourhood, 
of  long  practice  in  hufbandry  ;  he  faid,  that  I  was  in  the  right  of  it,  who  lived 
in  inclofures,  but  if  he,  where  there  was  intercommoning,  muft  buy  new 
flieep  yearly  at  fpring,  that  were  not  ufed  to  fliift  for  their  living,  in  their  bare 
commons  they  would  be  ftarved  ;  they  muft  therefore  keep  up  a  flock  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  place. — Add  to  this,  that  the  winter-fold,  by  reafon  of  the 
grafs  not  being  fo  fweet,  and  the  frofts  falling  on  it,  is  not  fo  good  as  the 
fummer-fold, 

§.  4.  Mr.  Bifhop  of  Dorfetfliire  his  fliepherd  fays,  they  generally  reckon  an 
ewe’s  third  lamb  to  be  the  beft  ;  and  they  reckon  a  flieep  to  be  at  full  growth 
and  prime  at  four  years  old;  though,  he  knew  not,  he  faid,  but,  if  an  ewe- 
had  great  keeping,  flie  might  belly  fome  time  after  that ;  fome  fheep  would 
grow  broken-mouthed  at  five  or  fix  years  old,  and  others  not  till  nine  or  ten: 
when  they  find  an  ewe  a  good  motherly  one,  and  to  bring  a  good  lamb,  they 
keep  her  till  flie  is  broken-mouthed. 

§.  5.  Sheep  at  two  years  old  have  but  two  teeth,  at  three  years  old  they 
have  four  teeth,  at  four  years  old  fix  teeth. 


OF  BREEDING  SHEEP. 

Sheep  from  a  §.  6,  I  bought  about  forty  ewes  out  of  Oxenlcafe  in  Wilts  (anno  1718) 
warm  country  where  the  ground  is  coarfe,  and  they  alfo  fared  hard ;  I  brought  them  to 

do  not  thrive  °  ° 

on  the  hills.  _  Crux- 

a  Among  other  ufeful  inventions  with  which  the  reverend  and  learned  Dr.  Hales  has  obliged  the 
world,  he  has  publifhed  one  to  fweeten  milk  that  has  got  an  ill  tafte  from  the  cows  eating  of  crow- 
garlick,  cabbage,  turnips,  autumnal  leaves,  &c.  which  heeffeds  by  volatilizing  the  rancid  oil  with 
heat,  and,  when  heated,  diffipating  it  by  ventilation. — See  his  Account  of  the  good  efted  of  blowing 
fhowers  of  air  up  through  milk,  and  alfo  a  Plate  of  the  inftrument  for  performing  it,  printed  for 
Richard Manbv,  in  the  Old-Bailey,  near  Ludgate-Hill,  1756. 
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Crux-Eafton  in  O&ober,  where  they  had  plenty  of  hop-clover ;  they  feemed 
to  do  very  well  till  December  came,  and  then  they  crouded  up  under  fhelter 
of  hedges,  and  ran  into  the  lanes,  and  their  wool  being  thin,  and  fhort,  and 
more  knotty  than  our’s,  they  could  not  bear  the  cold  of  Crux-Eafton  well, 
nor  keep  the  open  fields  in  winter,  nor  could  we  hold  them  with  the  beft  hay, 
but  they  would  pitch.— From  hence  quaere,  whether  it  be  fo  good  hufbandry 
as  is  imagined,  to  mend  our  flock  of  fheep  or  cows  by  a  fine  wool-fheep  or 
Gloucefter-brown  ;  fince  the  produce  carry  fuch  thin  fine-grained  hides,  as 
may  not  prove  fo  well  on  our  cold  hills. 

§.  7.  Sheep  without  horns  are  counted  the  beft  fort;  becaufe  fo  much  of  Sheep  without 
the  nourishment  doth  not  go  into  the  horns.  J.  M.  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  fol.  177.  horns  the  beft. 

§.8.  I  carried  farmer  Miles  of  Wiltfhire  to  a  field  where  I  had  fome  of lcather- 

*  couples  fatting,  I  told  him  the  ewes  were  leather-mouthed  with  thick  lips. _  mouthed  or 

He  faid,  they  were  called  with  them  hants-fheep  ;  they  were  a  fort  of  flieep 
that  never  fhelled  their  teeth,  but  always  had  their  lambs-teeth  without  filed-  lambs!"  ^ 
ding  them,  and  thrufting  out  two  broader  in  their  room  every  year.  — Beiny  the 
next  day  at  Mr.  Raymond’s,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  difcourfmg  his  fhepherd, 
who  faid,  he  had  been  a  fhepherd  thirty  years  he  knew  the  fheep  by  the 
fame  name,  and  faid,  that  now  and  then,  in  buying  a  parcel  of  flieep,  two  or 
three  would  creep  into  their  flocks,  but  he  never  knew  of  fo  many  together 
as  twenty,  which  at  thattime  I  had  :  he  faid  their  teeth  would  not  hold  them  fo 
long  as  other  fheep,  but  would  wear  down  to  a  thicknefs  by  reafon  of  their 

hiting  on  them  from  lambs,  fo  they  ought  to  be  fatted  a  year  the  fooner. _ 

Mr.  Raymond  being  by  faid,  there  were  fuch  a  fort  of  horfes  called  by  the 
name  of  hants-horfes,  that  always  fliewed  themfelves  to  be  fix  years  old. 

]My  fhepherd  bought  me  a  fcore  of  couples ;  when  he  brought  them  home 
he  faid,  they  muft  be  fatted,  for  they  would  not  live  in  our  flock,  but  would 
be  ftarved  :  they  were  a  fmall  fort  of  flieep,  and  out  of  cafe.  I  wondered  at 
it,  and  afked  him  how  that  could  be.  He  faid,  they  were  thick  leather¬ 
mouthed  cattle,  of  which  fort  there  were  many  in  Wiltfhire  and  Berkshire, 
and  therefore  they  could  not  bite  fo  clofe  as  our  flieep,  if  they  went  in  the’ 
flock  with  them. 

§.  9.  Mr.  Oxenbridge  of  Wilts  fays,  he  grew  weary  of  fending  his  -f-  hog-  f  Young 
fheep  from  Michaelmafs  to  Lady-da.y  into  Somerfetfliire  ;  for,  though  by  that  fheep  fhould 
means  he  brought  them  home  in  high  cafe,  and  could  maintain  them  fo  all  bcwellkc*** 
the  fummer,  yet  he  found  they  expected  as  good  keeping  the  next  winter, 
and  for  want  of  it  would  pitch,  and  not  hold  their  flefh  fo  well  as  thofe  which 
had  always  continued  on  the  farm.— I  told  farmer  Ryalls,  and  Mr.  Bifhop’s 
fhepherd  of  this ;  they  faid,  they  were  againft  fending  hog-fheep  abroad,"  if 
theie  was  land  to  maintain  them  in  the  winter  without  pinching  the  flock; 
foi,  if  the  winter  proved  hard,  they  would  often  be  cheated  of  their  meat, 
and  be  negledted  abroad:  but  a  hog-fheep  ought  to  be  kept  up  well  the  firft 
winter,  to  be  brought  into  good  bone  and  limb  ;  for,  if  a  4-  thief  be  not  kept  4.  v  „ 
up  well,  and  fliouid  pitch  in  yeaning-time,  unlefs  you  take  her  lamb  from  her,  ewe°offhe  a 

and  put  it  to  an  ewe,  it  is  odds  but  you  lofe  both  thief  and  lamb  ;  for  it  will  year>  called 
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A  frei-martin 
ilieep. 


Of  ewes  not 
taking  ram. 


Tn  inclofures, 
when  (heep 
are  dear,  an 
ewe-fold  pays 
better  than  a 
weather-fold. 


Of  ewes  an 
.weathers.. 


Cf  buyirg 
Iheep  for  iat- 


Of  rubbing 
Bleep’s  eyes 
with  fait. 


bring  the  Renting  or  fcouring  upon  her  and  kill  her  ;  and  it  is  a  very  good 
way  to  put  a  thief  s  lamb  to  an  ewe  that  has  loft  her  lamb  ;  for  the  ewe  will 
maintain  it  well,  and  fhe  is  paft  improving,  but  the  thief  will  thrive  much  the 
better  for  having  the  lamb  taken  from  her. 

§.  io.  Mr.  fifty  lays,  an  ewe-lheep  that  is  a  free-martin,  befides  the  pilled 
ftinking  tail  the  carries,  has  a  lefter  and  lanker  bearing  than  other  Iheep. 

Farmer  Collins  of  the  Ille  of  Wight  allures  me,  there  are  free-martins  in 
Iheep  both  male  and  female  ;  he  has  for  a  fancy  fometimes  kept  one  of  each 
four  or  five  years :  he  fays,  they  will  ftink  like  a  goat  if  you  come  near  them, 
fo  that  one  can  hardly  bear  the  finell ;  and  the  female  does  not  pifs  as  other 
ewes  do,  but  her  pifs  comes  dribbling  from  her,  and  the  pifs  of  the  male- 
runs  dribbling  down  along  his  yard. 

§.  ii.  Being  at  the  fold  with  my  fhepherd,  he  pointed  at  an  ewe,  faying, 
what  a  fine  ewe  there  is !  her  tail  is  apt  to  be  fo  rough,  and  loaded  with  wool, 
that  next  ramming  I  will  clip  her  ;  for  faid  he,  I  believe  thatlaft  year  the  ram 
could  not  rr.m  her  for  that  reafon. — I  obferved  indeed  her  buttocks  to  be  wad¬ 
ded  with  wool.  —  That  year  (anno  1702)  I  had  about  thirty  of  my  beft  ewes 
that  went  through  and  proved  barren,  which  might  be  for  the  abovefaid  rea¬ 
fon  ;  for  I  keeping  my  Iheep  very  well,  they  might  by  ramming-time  carry 
too  much  wool  on  their  buttocks :  the  year  before  I  alfo  had  about  twenty 
proved  barren. 

§.  12.  Difcourfing  with  a  farmer  in  the  Ille  of  Wight  about  Iheep,  I  laid, 
now  (in  November  1718)  Iheep  being  dear,  an  ewe-fold  would  pay  better  than 
a  weather-fold  becaufe  of  their  increafe. — To  which  he  replied,  it  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  fo,  in  cafe  the  Iheep  went  in  inclofures,  where  one  could  give  them 
their  bellies  full ;  but  in  cafe  they  go  on  common  downs  or  fields,  then  of  ne- 
cellity  one  muft  keep  weathers,  becaufe  they  can  fare  hardier  than  ewes,  or 
elfe  your  neighbour’s  flock  will  ftarve  your  ewes. 

§.13.  The  ewes  muft  be  well  kept  all  the  winter  and  better  than  the  wea¬ 
thers  :  a  weather’s  wool  is  of  much  lefs  value  than  the  wool  of  an  ewe,  and 
will  fcarce  pay  for  his  winter’s  keeping,  but  his  tail  in  folding  on  the  barley  in 
fpring,  when  the  ewes  muft  not  be  folded,  will  turn  to  better  account. _ Wea¬ 

thers  among  a  flock  of  ewes  will  thrive  better  than  by  themfelves,  becaufe 
they  will  beat  off-  the  ewes,  and  have  the  top  of  the  grafs  in  fummer,  and  the 
beft  of  the  hay  in  winter. 

§.  14.  In  buying  Iheep  for  fatting  at  the  firft  hand  of  the  year  in  fpring,  one 
may  be  pretty  fecure  of  buying  in  thofe  that  will  thrive,  inafmuch  as  Iheep, 
which  feem  forward  in  cafe  early  in  the  fpring  muft  be  of  a  thriving  fort, 
otherwife  they  could  not  be  forward  in  fle(h  fo  early:  but  for  the  fecond  fat¬ 
ting  it  is  not  fo  certain,  forafmuch  as  fheep  may  be  in  good  cafe  at  Midfum- 
mer,  and  yet  have  been  a  tedious  while  in  arriving  to  that  condition,  and  con- 
fequently  will  be  fo  in  their  progrefiion. 

§.  15.  My  neighbour’s  fhepherd  afked  me,  if  I  knew  hov/to  make  rotten 
fheep  found;  on  which  I  inquired  of  him,  if  he  knew  how  to  do  it  j  he  faid, 
to  rub  their  eyes  with  fait  would  deceive  the  buyer,  and  make  the  whites  of 
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their  eyes  look  curious  and  red ;  that  practice,  faid  he,  is  common  among  the 
fheep-jobbers. — Afterwards  I  afked  farmer  Elton  about  it ;  he  faid,  he  had 
heard  that  the  fheep-jobbers  did  ufe  it. 

§.  1 6.  Sir  Ambrofe  Phillipps’s  {hearers  faid,  it  was  a  common  cheat  about  of  making' 
them,  to  get  reddifh  clay,  and  diffolve  it  in  water,  and  colour  the  (beep  with  fheep  to  ap- 
it,  and  two  or  three  hours  after,  when  it  was  dry,  to  card  their  wool  on  their  Pda^^‘Llu“ 
backs,  to  make  the  buyers  believe  they  had  been  folded-fheep,  and  not  paf- 
ture-fheep  ;  for  folding  the  fheep  on  the  fallows  gives  their  wool  that  reddifh 
colour  j  and  in  cafe  the  fheep  were  foreft,  or  paflure  ■  fheep,  many  would 
not  buy  them,  becaufe  being  not  ufed  to  a  fold,  nor  fallows,  they  would  not 
be  able  to  keep  them  in  either,  but  they  would  break  away. 

§.  17.  Lean  fheep  fell  well  at  this  time  {June  8,  1707)  though  the  fpring  Oflean  fheep 
and  fummer-part  of  the  year  to  the  22d  of  May  (when  rain  fell)  has  been  the 
dried  in  the  memory  of  man  ;  I  was  at  a  lofs  for  the  reafon  of  this  whild  in 
Hampdiire,  which  is  a  breeding  country  of  fheep,  but  when  I  came  into 
Wiltshire  a  grazing  and  fatting  country,  I  foon  faw  the  caufe  of  the  dearnefs 
of  lean  fheep  ;  for  it  feems,  a  greater  demand  had  been  for  their  fat  lambs  for 
three  years  lad  pad  than  ever  was  known,  and  greater  droves  of  them  carried 
to  London,  and  when  the  ewe-lambs  were  fatted,  the  ewes  were  confequently 
fatted  too,  and  this  extraordinary  confumption  has  waded  the  breed  of  fheep, 
and  confequently  railed  the  price  of  lean  weathers,  but  efpecialiy  of  ewes. 

—  In  difcourfe  afterwards  with  Mr.  Biffy  on  this  fubjedt,  he  allowed 
there  had  been  greater  drifts  of  lambs  fent  to  London  for  thefe  three  years 
lad  pad  than  ufual,  the  reafon  of  which  was  the  breed  of  dieep  greatly  in- 
creafing,  becaufe  there  had  been  no  rot,  which  moved  farmers  to  fat  lambs, 
becaufe  dieep  were  like  to  be  cheap ;  but,  faid  he,  the  aforefaid  reafon  is  not 
the  only  one,  why  lean  dieep  are  dear,  but  the  drought  is  the  chief  reafon, 
for  no  rain  falling  till  the  22d  of  May,  and  dry  weather  following,  graziers 
bought  fheep,  fearing  they  diould  not  be  able  to  fat  greater  cattle,  grafs  being 
fo  diort,  and  the  feafon  of  the  year  fo  late. 

Being  at  the  fold  with  my  diepherd,  I  afked  him,  what  ram-lamb  he  would  Marks  of  a 
fave  for  a  ram  ;  he  pointed  at  one,  which  he  faid  was  deep-wooled  behind, 
and  had  broad  buttocks. — That  is  true,  faid  I,  but  yet  I  do  not  approve  of  iamb, 
him,  becaufe  he  is  fo  wide-headed,  that  is,  his  horns  ftand  fo  wide,  which 
may  endanger  the  ewes  in  yeaning  by  bringing  inch  lambs  of  the  breed,  as  I 
have  often  heard  it  obferved  by  old  experienced  diepherds. —  He  admitted  this 
to  be  a  proper  objedtion. 

§.  18.  At  Loughborough  Capt.  Tate  was  faying,  that  he  would  buy  him  A  large  Lin- 
a  Lincolnfhire  tupp  to  improve  his  flock.— Major  Hartop  was  there,  and  bid  ' 

him  have  a  care  that  he  was  but  of  the  leffer  fize,  otherwife  his  ewes  might  {mall  ewes.  . 
die  in  yeaning,  unlefs  they  were  large  fheep.  The  next  day  I  met  Mr.  Clerk 
with  Captain  Tate,  and  he  faid  the  Tame  thing.  We  fee  it  happens  to  little 
lap-bitches  often  if  lined  with  a  great  dog. 


<§'.  19.  Palladium 
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Ofthechoice  §•  19.  a Palladius,  Columella,  and  Pliny,  fpeaking  of  the  choice  of  a  ram, 
direft  us,  not  only  to  have  a  regard  to  the  whitenefs  of  his  wool,  but  to  his 
writers.  palate,  and  the  veins  under  his  tongue,  for,  if  thefe  are  black  or  lpotted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  notion,  the  lambs  that  proceed  from  him  will  have  black  or 
fpotted  fleeces. 

Otnei  qualities  required  in  a  ram,  as  delivered  by  the  antient  writers,  are 
thefe.  His  figure  fliould  be  (lately  and  tall,  his  belly  big,  fwagging,  ’  and 
woolly,  his  forehead  broad  and  well  frizzled,  his  eyes  of  a  hafel-grey,&encir- 
chd  thick  v\ iih  wool,  his  bread,  (houlders,  and  buttocks  broad,  his  tail  very 
long  and  fleecy,  his  tedicles  huge,  the  ringlets  of  his  horns  circling  inward. 
Not  that  a  ram,  fays  Columella,  is  more  ufeful  for  having  horns,  for  the  bed 
Probably  to  are  thofe  that  have  none,  but  becaufe  one  of  this  kind  is  lefs  *  hurtful 
■yeanin'63  m  Miofe  horns  are  more  open  and  extended :  in  climates  how- 

evei  that  at e  cold,  wet,  and  (ubjedt  to  dorms,  we  rather  recommend  the 
larged  headea  rams ;  for  the  greater  and  more  fpreading  the  horns,  the  more 
will  their  heads  be  covered  and  protected  from  the  weather. 

O.-a  ram.  and  §.  20.  Mr.  Bilhop’s  (hepherd  faid,  that  they  reckoned  a  ram  would  ferve 
ormParS°toi0n  thir.^  ewes’  thou§h  they  ufually  kept  two  or  three  rams  over  and  above  to 
females.  their  flock  :  they  kept  their  rams  well  againd  ramming-time,  but  afterwards 
turned  them  out  to  the  harded  fare ;  and  if  the  ewes  warped,  they  turned 
them  out  to  the  rams  again,  and  they  would  bring  lambs  again  about  St.James- 
tide.  The  above  is  a  large  proportion  of  rams  to  ewes,  for  a  good  ram  will 
very  well  ferve  no  lefs  than  fixty  ewes. 

Mr.  Bifhop  faid,  he  knew  how  not  to  be  deceived  in  a  fair  by  a  ram  that 
had  his  dones  in  his  back,  for  a  weather  ;  for  he  had  a  thicker  note,  and  was 
ram-headed. 


Jacob  prefented  to  his  biotherEfau  200  (lie-goats  and  20  he-goats,  200  ewes 
and  20  rams,  40  kine  and  10  bulls,  Genefis,  cap.  xxxii.  ver.  14  and  iy.  — 
Quaere,  whether  that  might  not  be  the  proportion  of  males  allotted  to  females 
in  thofe  countries. 


Ewes  in  the  §.  2i.  Mr.  Bachelour  of  Adimonfworth  is  much  for  keeping  the  ram  from 
not  'to0  beput  the  h°g-fteep  till  they  are  two  years  old  5  for,  fays  he,  they  make  the  only 
to  the  ram  till  (heep  for  our  hill-country,  but  hog-fheep  in  our  hill-country  make  very  ill 
two  years  old.  mothers,  unlefs  extraordinarily  kept.  Columella  recommends  an  ewe  of  two 
years  old.  Elige  ovem  bimam. 

The 

*  Cr<f°l0ris  ^  Iin|Tu*  ^abuere  venas,  ejus  &  lanicium  eft  in  foetu,  variumque,  fi  plures  fuere. 
ftlin.  jib.  0.  cap.  47.  Non  folum  ea  ratio  eft  probandi  arietis,  ft  vellere  candido  veftitur,  fed  etiam 
palatum  atque  lingua  concolor  lanae  eft;  11am  cum  has  corporis  partes  nigrae  aut  maculofae  funt, 
pul  la,  vel  etiam  varia  nafeitur  proles.  Colum.  lib.  7.  cap.  3.  PalJad.  fol.  101. 

b  Sint  fronte  land  veftiti  bene,  ravis  oculis  land  opertis,  auribus  amplis,  pedtore  &  fcapulis  &  clu- 
ynbus  latis.  Varro,  lib.  2.  cap.  2. 

Habitus  autem  maxime  probatur,  cum  eft  altus  atque  procerus,  ventre  promifio  atque  lanato, 
■cauda  longiflima,  denftque  velleris,  fronte  lata,  teftibus  amplis,  intortis  cornibus ;  non  quia  magis 
h‘c  “tl’ls  (nam  ,cft  me  lor  mutilus  aries)  fed  quia  minime  nocent.  Quibufdam  tamcn  regionibus 
ubi  coe  1  ftatus  uvidus,  ventofufque  eft,  arietes  optaverimus  vcl  ampliffimis  cornibus,  quod  ea  por- 
redta  altaque  maximam  partem  capitis  a  tempeftate  defendant.  Colum.  lib.  7.  cap.  3. 
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The  farmers  are  apt  to  give  their  ewes  they  fell  at  St.  Leonard’s  the  ram  at* 
Bartholomew-tide  and  early  that  they  may  thrive  on  it  before  they  come  to  the 
market. 

§.  22.  I  was  faying  to  farmer  Lake  of  Faccomb,  Hants,  that  I  wondered  Of  ewes  beings 
how  my  rams  could  break  out,  and  get  to  my  ewes,  and  ram  them,  becaufe  ™™™ae^bbsy 
we  coupled  them  together,  and  kept  them  in  clofe  inclofures,  and  yet  they 
muft  get  out  to  the  ewes,  becaufe  twenty  of  them  had  lambed  a  little  after 
Chriftmafs. — The  farmer  faid,  I  fufpecft  fome  of  your  forward  ram-lambs 
might  ram  them,  they  not  being  feparated  from  the  ewes,  for  fuch  ram-lambs 
will  ram  the  ewesj  I  myfelf,  faid  he,  had  forty  fo  rammed:  and  thofe  ram-lambs 
of  yours,  which  were  lambed  at  Chriftmafs,  will  ram  your  ewes  again,  if  not 
feparated  as  foon  as  the  rams  are. 

§.23.  Farmer  Ryalls  of  Dorfetfhire  walking  with  me  in  Mr.  Biftiop’s  ewe-  Colour ofthe 
leafe,  he  went  up  to  a  lamb  not  long  lambed,  that  was  of  a  yellowifh  hue,  fo  oS* 

coloured  I  fuppofe  from  the  ewe  :  he  faid  fuch  a  colour  argued,  that  the  ewe  health, 
was  in  good  heart  and  cafe,  but  if  the  lamb  when  lambed  was  of  a  greenifh  or 
blackifh  caft,  or  of  a  pale  white,  it  was  otherwife. 

§.  24.  In  walking  he  turned  up  fome  of  the  fheeps-dung,  which  was  of  an  Mark  of  th« . 
intire  clot,  with  only  one  or  two  foldings  in  it :  he  faid,  and  fo  did  Mr.  Bifhop’s 
ihepherd  who  was  with  us,  that  it  was  a  fign  fuch  fheep  were  in  good  cafe, 
and  had  their  bellies  full,  whereas,  if  their  dung  came  away  in  pellets  it  was 
otherwife. 

§.  25.  Cows  and  fheep  will  fall  away,  and  look  hollow  in  the  flank,  a  day  Signofanewets 
or  two  before  they  calve  or  lamb,  as  if  they  had  done  fo  :  and  cows  will 
always  pitch  upon  their  rump,  that  is,  have  more  hollownefs  there  than  any 
where  elfe. 

§.  26.  Tailing  the  ewes  in  the  fpring-time,  that  is,  cutting  away  the  wool  of'tailin2  the; 
from  under  their  tails,  and  their  udders,  is  very  proper,  efpecially  in  deep  and 
fatting  countries,  where  they  fat  their  lambs,  and  do  not  fold  :  it  keeps  their 
udders  lweet  and  free  from  chopping  by  the  heat  of  their  urine,  fo  that  the 
ewe  may  the  better  bear  the  lamb’s  fucking  her,  for  her  udder  being  fore,  fhe 
will  not  let  the  lamb  fuck,  but  will  wean  it ;  and  the  fweeter  her  udder  is,  the 
better  will  the  lamb  like  to  fuck  it ;  whereas  otherwife  the  lamb  will  be  apt  to 
take  to  grafs,  and  wean  itfelf,  whereby  a  lamb  intended  for  fatting  will  be 
prejudiced. 

§.  27.  In  lambing-feafon  the.  hill-country  fhepherds  have  a  hard  time  of  ib0fewC5  .  , 
being  obliged  to  watch  the  ewes  fometimes  for  a  month  together,  every  night  iambs.  ’ 
of  the  week,  left  they  fhould  be  frozen  to  the  ground  :  it  is  fometimes  very 
troublefometomake  the  young  ewes  of  a  year  old  to  take  notice  of  their  lambs: 
if  ewes  are  not  wintered  well,  they  will  never  have  good  lambs,  but  rafcally 
ones,  it  is  all  in  all  to  feed  the  ewes  fo,  that  they  may  bring  good  lambs. — 

Oftentimes  they  are  forced  to  give  the  lambs  milk,  which  if  not  boiled,  will 
carry  them  off  by  a  loofenefs. — The  warmer  part  of  the  downy  hill-country 
allow  three  tod  and  an  half  of  hay  to  the  wintering  of  one  fheep,  and  fuppofe' 
the  half  tod  to  anfwer  the  accidents  of  a  feverer  winter  than  ordinary,  but  at 
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The  firll  lamb 
generally  pot¬ 
bellied. 


Of  cows- 
milk  for 
lambs. 


Of  recovering' 
chilled  lambs. 


Crux-Eafton  it  is  neceflary  five  tod  fhould  be  allowed  to  every  fheep  ;  for  the 
winter  is  longer  at  Crux-Eaflon  than  moft  part  of  the  downs,  it  lying  under 
fnow  fometimes  a  fortnight,  or  a  month  together,  when  the  other  downs  are 
free  from  it. 

About  lambing-time  when  they  hurdle  up  the  ewes  new  fallen  in  the  mead 
at  night,  it  is  cuftomary  for  them  to  go  forth  at  midnight,  and  to  ftir  up  the 
ewes;  for  fome  ewes  will  be  fo  lazy  as  not  to  rife  all  night,  and  then  their  lambs 
will  he  almoft  ftarvedby  morning,  whereas  when  they  are  thus  raifed,  their  lambs 
will  have  opportunity  to  fuck, — By  that  means  alfo  a  lamb  may  he  faved,  which 
the  ewe  could  not  lamb  without  help  j  and  fometimes  a  lamb  will  he  faved, 
which  wasin  danger  of  being  loft,  by  getting  out  of  the  fold  between  thehurdles. 
c  The  antients  laid  a  great  ftrefs  on  the  attendance  and  care  of  the  fhepberds  at 
yeaning  time,  and  Palladius  advifes  to  put  the  lamb  to  the  teat  as  foon  as  it  is 
fallen,  but  to  take  the  beaftings  from  the  ewe  ftrft,  left  they  fhould  be  hurtful 
to  the  lamb. 

§.  28.  My  ewes  not  lambing  fo  fa  ft  after  they  had  begun  in  March  (anno 
1702)  as  ufually,  I  was  fpeaking  of  it  to  my  fhepherd:  he  faid,  he  believed 
it  was,  becaufe  we  folded  them  late  in  the  year,  on  the  cold  wheat-land,  after 
it  was  fowed,  which  made  them  not  take  ram  fo  faft. 

§.  29.  Mr.  Bifhop  fays,  he  fees  no  difference  between  the  horned  and  knot¬ 
ted  fheep;  if  he  fees  a  fine  lamb  of  the  knotted  fheep  he  keeps  him,  though 
his  flock  be  horned  :  he  fays,  he  has  often  a  knotted  lamb  from  the  horned 
fheep,  and  a  horned  lamb  is  often  bred  from  a  knotted  ewe  j— and  fometimes 
a  black  lamb  from  a  white  ewe  and  ram. 

§.30.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  firft  lamb  an  ewe  brings  is  generally 
potted,  that  is,  pot-bellied,  fhort,  and  thick,  which  is  not  fo  good  a  lamb  as 
the  long  ftraight-limbed  lamb  is ;  d  the  antients  feparated  thefe  from  the  reft 
of  their  flock,  as  being  of  a  weak  nature,  and  not  fo  long-lived  as  thofe  that 
came  from  older  ewes. 

§.31.  It  is  advifeable  to  be  provided  with  a  cow  with  calf  in  winter,  that 
the  weak  and  field y  lambs  may  have  milk  in  the  fpring;  and  the  offall  hay  the 
fheep  make  will  fodder  her  ;  but,  if  ewes  are  kind  to  their  lambs,  and  have 
milk  enough  for  them,  it  is  better  not  to  give  them  cows  milk  ;  for  it  does 
not  agree  with  lambs  fo  well  as  ewes  milk,  but  is  apt  to  fcour  them,  for  which 
reafon  they  ufually  boil  it. 

§.  32.  If  a  lamb,  when  firft  lambed,  is  overcome  by  the  hardfhip  of  the 
weather,  wrap  it  in  a  wifp  of  ftraw,  and  bring  it  to  a  hay-reek,  and  it  is  ftill 
better  if  it  be  in  a  fheep-barn,  where  the  fheep  may  go  round  it ;  thruft  the 
lamb  into  a  warm  hole  of  the  reek,  and  in  a  day’s  time,  if  any  thing  will,  it 

will 


c  Paftor  partus  pecoris  non  fecus  ac  obftetricum  more  cuftodire  debet  ;neque  enim  aliter  hoc  ani¬ 
mal  quam  muliebris  fexus  enititur,  faepiufque  laborat  in  partu. — Columella,  lib.  7.  c.  3. — Agnus 
ftatim  natus  uberibus  maternis  admovendus  eft:  manu  prius  tamen  exiguum  lacftis,  in  quo  fpiftior  eft 
natura,  roulgendum,  quod  paftores  coloftram  vocant ;  namque  hoc  agnis,  nifi  auferatur,  nocebit. 
Pallad.  in  calendar.  Novem. 

d  Oviculas  ex  primiparis  natas  abalienarc  oportet,  ceu  minime  diuturnas. — Didymusin  Geoponi- 
cis,  fol.  450.  Primiparis  minores  foetus.  Plin.  lib.  8.  c.  47. 
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will  recover  the  lamb,  and  then  you  muft  bring  the  ewe  to  it,  that  it  may 
fuck :  the  reek  is  much  more  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  the  lamb  than  the 
fire-fide. 

§.  33.  The  main  care  to  preferve  lambs  at  yeaning-time,  if  fnow  fhould  fall,  °^ecare  of 
is  to  bed  them  with  ftraw.  A  young  ewe  will  be  fhy  of  her  lamb  by  reafon 
of  the  tendernefs  of  her  udder  :  the  young  ewe,  being  forward,  muft  be  kept 
hurdled  up  for  a  day  and  a  night,  till  (he  takes  to  her  lamb,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  when  a  flxange  lamb  is  put  to  an  old  ewe. 

When  Mr.  Bifhop’s  fbepherd  had  tamed  an  ewe  that  he  had  tied  up  to  a 
firange  lamb,  he  ufed,  when  he  let  her  out,  to  tie  her  hinder  and  her  fore 
leg  together  with  a  firing,  that  fhe  might  not  run  away  from  her  lamb. 

If  an  ewe  warps  her  lamb  before  her  time,  or  the  lamb  comes  at  it’s  full 
time,  but  in  an  ill  condition,  or  dead,  it  feems  improper,  to  me,  to  put  a  twin- 
lamb,  or  a  thief’s  lamb  to  fuch  an  ewe  ;  for  fuch  an  ewe’s  milk  will  not  be 
kindly,  nor  will  the  lamb  thrive  ;  but,  if  the  lamb  comes  at  full  time  and 
found,  though  dead,  or  is  afterwards  killed  by  an  accident,  then  fuch  ufage  is 
very  good,  and  I  have  done  accordingly. 

If  any  good  ewe  lofe  her  lamb  by  a  fox,  or  weafel,  or  other  accident,  the 
fhepherd  ought  to  fet  a  thief’s  lamb  or  twin-lamb  to  her  :  the  lamb’s  head  to 
be  wiped  with  the  fheep’s  green  tail,  till  brought  to  it’s  nature ;  and 

If  there  be  no  lamb  in  that  flock  to  fpare,  a  lamb  ought  to  be  fought  in  a 
neighbouring  flock. 

In  lambing-time  always  put  thofe  ewes  that  brought  twins  apart  by  them- 
felves ;  becaufe,  if  you  let  them  go  with  the  other  ewes  and  lambs,  they  are 
apt  to  lofe  one  of  their  lambs,  till  they^area  little  fettled  with  them. 

e  Palladius  fpeaking  of  the  ewes  that  have  newly  lambed,  fays,  the  lamb 
fhould  be  fhut  up  with  the  ewe  for  two  days. 

§.  34.  As  to  weaning  of  lambs,  in  fome  places  they  never  fever  the  lambs  weaning 
from  their  dams,  efpecially  in  the  belt  paflures,  where  the  ram  goes  conftantly  lambs* 
with  the  ewes ;  becaufe,  when  the  ewe  goes  to  ram  again  fhe  will  go  dry,  and 
wean  her  lamb  herfelf ;  and  in  unfound  pafture  they  reckon  it  belt  for  lambs 
to  run  with  the  ewes,  becaufe  they  feldom  rot  while  they  fuck,  unlefs  the 
ewe’s  milk  fails.  J.  Mortimer,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  fo.  179. 

§.  35.  The  butcher  coming  to  kill  me  a  lamb,  which  I  helped  to  catch,  I  Of care  in 
held  it  up  by  the  back  to  weigh  it;  and,  when  he  had  killed  it,  I  obferved  ca^lng  « 
the  blood,  where  I  had  griped  the  lamb  on  the  back,  was  already  fettled  in  a 
bruifed  manner,  though  killed  immediately  upon  it.— He  fays,  it  neither  hurts 
calf  nor  lamb  to  catch  it  by  the  hinder  leg. 

§.  36.  They  ufed  at  Crux-Eafton  formerly  to  cut  their  tup-lambs  early,  of  cutting 
within  fix  weeks  old;  but  of  late  (anno  1697)  they  have  put  it  off  to  St. lambs- 
James’s-tide,  becaufe  they  find  the  lambs,  when  fo  old  before  they  are  cut, 
carry  a  better  head  for  it. — In  Wiltfhire  they  cut  them  at  fix  weeks  old.— 

The  Wiltfhire  farmers  judge  it  is  hard  to  keep  the  wound  from  the  flies,  when 
cut  fo  far  on  in  the  fummer. 

*  Per  biduum  natus  cum  matre  claudatur.  Palladius,  fol.  1 18. 
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Farmer  Farthing  of  Appleford  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  who  had  in  April 
(anno  1700)  newly  cut  his  lambs,  allured  me,  that  feveral  of  the  lambs 
would  have  under  their  legs,  on  their  thighs,  red  ipots  in  the  fie Ih  or  fkin,  as 
bio-  as  the  top  of  one’s  finger,  and  if  they  cut  fuch  lambs  they  would  molt 
certainly  die  in  lefs  than  twelve  hours ;  nay,  faid  he,  if  fuch  lambs  be  but  Hit 
in  the  ear  or  ear-marked,  fo  as  blood  be  drawn  whilfl  they  have  thofe  fpots, 
they  look  on  it  that  they  will  die  :  but  three  or  four  days  after  thole  ipots  ap¬ 
pear  they  will  go  away,  and  then  they  may  be  cut he  had  half  a  fcore  that 
he  forbore  cutting  at  that  time  for  that  reafon.  He  lays,  in  the  if  and  they  cut 
the  lambs  in  the  beginning  of  April  at  fartheft,  that  they  may  cut  them  be¬ 
fore  thefe  fpots  come  forth,  for  they  obferve  the  fpots  to  come  forth  when  the 
hawthorn  bufhes  begin  to  bud. — T.  o  all  thefe  points  farmer  Glyde  did  agree, 
and  fays  farther,  that,  if  they  had  no  fpots  under  their  thighs,  yet,  if  they  were 
in  their  bodies,  which  was  not  to  be  feen,  it  was  the  fame  thing  ;  for  he  had 
loll  lambs,  and  when  he  had  Head  them,  he  faw  the  fpots.— Farmer  Far¬ 
thing’s  fhepherd  caught  me  a  lamb  or  two  to  fhew  me  the  fpots,  which  were 

like  a  bloody  fcurvy-fpot.  ,  _  r  .  r 

In  the  illand  they  approve  of  cutting  lambs  and  not  of  gliding  ;  became 

girding' makes  them  not  limb  fo  well  in  their  thighs,  nor  be  fat  there,  when 

they  come  to  be  fatted.  .  .  -  , 

When  I  difcourfed  my  fhepherd,  and  farmer  Elton  about  the  red  ipots  under 

lambs  thio-hs,  and  told  them,  in  the  ifland  they  all  looked  on  it  to  be  mortal 
to  cut  a  lamb  at  that  time,  1  alked,  whether  they  did  not  obferve  the  fame 
about  them.  I  found  they  had  heard  fomething  of  it,  but  laid,  the  method  in 
their  country  was  to  fear,  and  if  it  be  dexteroufly  done,  no  blood  will  be  drawn, 
nor  do  they  regard  whether  they  do  it  when  the  fpots  are  on  the  lambs 

°l  ShAmbrofe  Phillipps’s  fhepherd  knew  nothing  of  the  red  fpots  under  lambs 
thighs  and  yet  cuts  them  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  April  j  he  ob- 
ferves  not  the  fign,  nor  thinks  it  ought  to  be  regarded,  only  he  takes  care  not 
to  cut  them  when  the  weather  is  too  hot,  nor  in  wet  weather  ;  for  tne  wet 
falling  on  their  loins  at  that  time,  is  apt  to  give  them  cold.— He  fays,  it  is  a 
common  opinion  amongft  them,  that  if  a  man  cuts  lambs  who  has  a  ft  inking 
breath,  or  that  takes  tobacco  at  the  time,  either  of  thefe  will  poifon  the  place, 
and  make  it  apt  to  gangrene. — An  Irifhman,  coming  to  Sii  Ambtofe  s  to  buy 
mares  and  rams  in  that  country  for  breed,  wondered  to  fee  the  fhepherd  cut 
his  lambs  on  a  day  when  the  wind  was  northerly,  and  laid,  they  mould  in 
Ireland  look  on  it  to  be  certain  death  to  the  lamb,  if  cut  on  fuch  a  day. 

Formerly  the  butchers  ufed  not  to  like  fearing,  but  would  have  the  lambs 
be  drawn  becaufe  it  hurt  the  leg  of  mutton,  it  never  being  full  there,  which 
was  true  as  they  then  managed  it;  but  of  late  we  find  leaiing  to  be  the  fafer 
way,  and  to  put  the  lamb  to  lefs  pain  than  drawing,  and  we  now  prevent  that 
mifchief  by  fearing  as  little  of  the  cod  away  as  poffible. 

The  butchers  a  flu  re  me,  that  a  pur  or  ram-lamb  will  never  be  fo  fat  for 
the  butcher  as  an  ewe-lamb  :  they  fay,  the  pur-lambs  I  intend  to  fat  fhould 
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be  drawn  as  foon  as  they  are  a  fortnight  old  ;  they  would  tat  much  the  better 
for  it ;  and  if  I  fhould  keep  them  to  be  weathers,  though  they  will  not  run  fo 
much  to  a  head  as  thofe  that  are  cut  or  drawn  later,  yet  they  make  better 
mutton. 

June  3d  (anno  1702)  I  cut  my  pur-lambs,  the  weather  being  very  hot,  and 
they  feemed  to  my  fhepherd  to  do  very  well  that  night  and  all  the  next  day, 
not  being  able  to  come  to  the  pond  to  wet  thernlelves ;  the  third  day  they  had 
the  liberty  of  the  pond,  when  he  obferved,  they  would  take  the  wTater,  and 
even  fwim,  they  went  in  fo  deep:  that  week  I  loft  fix  of  them,  which  died 
of  the  rankling  of  the  cutting :  1  had  at  the  fame  time  ten  lambs  cut,  which 
went  by  thernlelves  from  the  flock,  being  twin-lambs,  but  they  could  come 
at  no  water,  and  thefe  did  very  well. — Therefore  it  may  be  fhrewdly  fufpedted 
that  the  other  lambs  rankled  from  their  running  up  fo  deep  in  the  water,  and 
that  they  fhould  be  kept  from  water,  efpecially  in  hot  weather,  for  three  or 
four  days  after  their  being  cut. — Mr.  Edwards  allures  me,  he  has  often  heard 
that  going  into  the  water  was  very  dangerous  for  new  cut  lambs  — but  farmer 
Bond  fays,  he  keeps  not  his  from  water,  nor  has  he  found  that  it  hurts 
them. 

Mr.  Bifly  draws  the  ftones  both  of  his  calves  and  his  lambs  himfelf  with 
his  teeth.  I  wondered  at  it,  becaufe  it  feemed  at  firft,  as  if  he  thought  touch¬ 
ing  the  ftones  with  the  hand  or  an  inftrument  might  not  fucceed  fo  well ; 
but  he  faid,  the  only  reafon  he  knew  of  was,  becaufe  by  the  help  of  his  teeth 
one  man  could  do  two  men’s  work  ;  for  whilft  he  draws  the  ftones  with  his 
teeth,  he  has  his  two  hands  at  liberty  to  hold  back  the  firings  of  the  ftones 
that  they  are  not  drawn  away ;  for  the  firings  run  up  into  the  loins  and  back¬ 
bone,  and  if  care  be  not  taken  to  keep  them  back  with  both  hands,  the  ftones 
would  draw  the  very  cawl  after  them,  and  then  the  lambs  mud  die  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  way  is  to  draw  the  ftones  leifurely  with  the  teeth,  that  you  may  be 
fure  to  hold  the  firings  from  drawing  after. 

Mr.  Bifhop  fays,  in  Dorfetfhire  they  cut  not  their  lambs  till  the  latter  end 
of  May.  I  afked  him  the  reafon  of  it.  He  faid,  they  kept  them  the  longer 
from  cutting,  that  they  might  be  able  to  fold  on  the  barley-grounds,  which 
they  would  not  be,  if  they  were  cut  in  March :  their  great  fair  for  pur-lambs 
at  Sherbourn  is  in  July. — They  have  three  ways  in  Dorfetfhire  for  cutting 
lambs  ;  by  cutting  and  fearing  j  by  fwigging,  which  is  girding  them  hard 
round  the  cods,  and  cutting  the  cod  away  clofe  to  the  firing  j  they  know  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  well  done  or  not  by  it’s  not  bleeding  afterwards :  and  thirdly,  draw¬ 
ing,  which  is  done  by  making  a  flit  in  the  cod  as  wide  as  an  half  crown,  and 
drawing  out  the  ftones,  which  will  bring  away  with  them  a  back  firing,  and 
fluns  the  poor  lamb  for  the  time  :  if  this  way  kills  them,  it  is  in  two  or  three 
days  time,  but  in  fwigging  they  will  die  fometimes  a  month  after  :  Mr.  Bifhop 
ufes  drawing,  and  fays  it  is  the  beft  way:  and  fo  faid  another  farmer. 

About  Holt  they  cut  their  lambs  at  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  old,  though 
they  fhould  fall  at  Chriftmafs ;  and  then,  fays  Ifles  and  William  Sartain,  they 
•will  eat  as  fweet  as  the  ewe-lambs :  they  take  care  to  cut  them  in  dry  or 
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frofty  weather,  and  not  in  wet,  and  to  keep  them  walking  after  it,  and  to 
raife  them  up  three  or  four  times,  and  keep  them  ftirring  that  day  they 

are  cut. _ Note,  they  all  draw  their  lambs-ftones  with  their  teeth,  which 

is  the  only  way  if  you  intend  to  fat  them.— They  fay,  it  is  fo  eafy  to  do,  that 
any  one  may  do  it. 

They  advife  me  to  put  my  ewes  to  ram,  in  cafe  I  would  fat  my  lambs,  fo 
as  to  come  the  latter  end  of  January,  or,  confidering  the  coldnefs  of  our 
country,  in  the  middle  of  February. — William  Sartain  faid  at  another  time, 
that  he  fcrupled  not  to  draw  the  ftones  of  his  lambs  at  four  or  five  days  old, 
if  they  were  come  down,  fo  as  to  take  hold  of  them,  and  had  commonly 
done  it,  but  never  loft  any. 

The  north  country,  as  Lincolnfhire,  and  thofe  counties  that  fend  their 
knot-headed  lambs  (i.  e.  not  horned  ones)  to  Smithfield  market,  (they  being 
great  lambs  of  large-fized  fheep)  do  not  fend  their  lambs  to  London  till  about 
Midfummer,  and  hold  on  fending  till  about  Bartholomew-tide  ;  thole  lambs 
are  coarfe,  efpecially  the  males,  becaufe  they  do  not  geld  them,  though  they 
fat  them,  which  makes  them  the  larger;  for  they  agree,  that  gelding  them 
makes  them  of  lefs  growth,  though  the  meat  is  the  fweeter  for  it. 
of  fattirg  §.  27.  Mr.  Clerk  was  telling  me  how  they  managed  their  lambs  in  Efiex  to 
lambs  in  Ef-  ^  t]iem  fo  fat  in  the  London  markets,  as  they  do  before  Chriftmafs ;  he  fays, 
they  keep  their  ewes  as  high  as  ever  they  can,  and  houfe  their  lambs,  and 
bring  in  the  ewes  to  them  at  fix  in  the  evening  for  all  night,  and  turn  them 
out  at  fix  in  the  morning  till  nine,  and  then  take  them  in  again,  and  turn  them 
out  till  fix. — But  as  foon  as  an  ewe’s  lamb  is  fatted  off,  and  fold,  they  keep 
luch  ewes  to  ferve  the  lambs  that  are  left  ;  the  ewes  that  feed  all  night  are 
taken  in  in  the  morning  about  nine,  and  then  the  mother-ewes  are  not  called 
in  in  the  day-time  :  the  fofter-mothers  are  held  whilft  the  lambs  fuck  :  all  the 
time  of  fatting  the  lamb  has  it’s  bed  of  ftraw  changed  once  or  twice  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  a  chalk-ftone  to  lick  on. 

Of  ewes  §.  38.  Virgil  feems  to  be  wraped  up  in  his  poetical  fpirit  when  he  triumphs 

bringinglambs  onthe  fruitfulnefs  of  Italy,  and  fays, that  the  lands  bear  two  crops  in  a  year, 
twice  a  year.  ^  ^  eweg  }amb  twice.”  By  which  he  muft:  mean,  that  the  ewes  fo  lamb 
twice  in  a  year,  as  to  bring  up  their  lambs  to  a  marketable  condition,  within 
thecompafs  of  the  year,  that  is,  fo  as  to  have  taken  their  weaning,  or  be  fit 
for  the  butcher ;  otherwife  if  he  means,  that  their  ewes  bring  lambs  twice 
within  the  compafs  of  the  year  without  rearing  them,  he  fays  no  more  than 
what  is  common  throughoutt  he  world.— The  Rei  rufticae  fcriptores  fay,  “  that 
when  the  ewe  takes  ram  again,  fhe  will  wean  her  lamb.  But  it  feems  this 
expreflion  of  the  Rei  rufticae  fcriptores  is  generally  to  be  underftood ;  and  doubt- 
lefs,  according  to  the  common  condition  of  flocks,  the  ewes  are  not  in  fo 
good  cafe  as  to  fuckle  one  lamb  and  breed  another,  and  therefore  will,  if  with 
lamb  again,  wean  the  fucking  lamb.  —  But  it  happened  otherwife  with 
farmer  Stephens,  my  tenant,  for  he  had  three  ewes  that  went  in 
good  pafture,  which  brought  him  lambs  at  Chriftmafs,  which  he  fold  fat 
to  the  butcher  at  Lady-day  laft  (anno  1707)  and  at  the  beginning  of  June 

/  thinking 
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thinking  his  ewes  to  be  mutton,  for  they  looked  big,  he  went  to  fell  them  to 
the  butcher,  who  handled  them,  and  found  their  udders  fpnng  with  milk, 
and  that  they  were  near  lambing,  and  accordingly  did  lamb  the.firft  wee*  in 
Tune  :  and  this  his  neighbours  know  to  be  true.-Thefe  ewes  being  well  kept 
did  in  this  cafe,  it  is  evident,  take  ram  three  months  before  they  weaned 
their  firft  lambs:  and  thefe  ewes  had  always  been  ufed  to  bring  twin-lambs, 
and  fo  of  a  more  fruitful  fort,  though  in  this  cafe  they  brought  but  angle 

0!Tam  informed  from  Dr.  Sloan,  that  in  Jamaica  ewes  bring  forth  twice  in 
fifteen  months,  without  any  regard  to  the  time  of  the  year,  but  cows  as  in 

K.  30 .  When  God  demands  the  firft-born  of  cattle  for  himfelf  (Exod.  xxii. 
vo  )  he  fays  “  feven  days  it  lhall  be  with  it’s  dam,  on  the  eighth  day  thou  are eatable, 
ftalt  give  it  me,”  On  which  Dr.  Patrick  remarks,  “  that  till  then  the  young 
were  not  of  a  maturity,  nor  accounted  wholfome.”— To  which  I  muft  add, 
that  they  are  not  fo  by  that  time  in  our  cold  country  in  England,  where  a 
fortnight  is  the  fooneft  we  think  well  of  fuch  creatures  for  eatables  :  but  it  is 
very  reafonable  to  believe  they  were  maturer  in  half  that  time  in  Judea  j  for 
it  is  apparent  to  me,  on  experience,  that  fucking-pigs,  and  lambs,  and  calves 
thrive  much  fafter  in  England  in  the  hot  months  of  the  fummer,  than  they 

do  in  winter. 


OF  SHEARING  SHEEP. 

K  4o.  Being  on  the  4th  of  June  (anno  1701)  to  wafh  our  Iheep  on  the 
morrow,  I  alked  my  Ihepherd,  what  time  in  the  morning  he  would  drive 
them  to  the  walh-millsj  he  laid,  they  Ihould  not  begin  wafhing  perhaps  till 
ten  but  he  would  begin  to  drive  them  by  five  in  the  morning,  or  earner,  tnat 
the  fheep  might  have  time  to  cool  after  they  came  there,  before  they  were 

walked,  otherwife  it  might  make  tliem  ill.  .  ,  n  ,  -r 

S.  41.  Going  along  with  my  Iheep  to  walking,  my  Ihepherd  ahied  me,  n 
I  Ihould  in  a  week’s  time  want  to  kill  a  fat  Iheep,  becaufe  if  I  did,  faid  ie, 

I  will  not  walli  him  j  for  the  tumbling  and  rubbing  the  fheep  damages  the 
mutton,  if  killed  fo  foon  after,  but  it  is  never  the  worfe  for  it  in  a  fortnmght  s 

^42.  In  Kent,  nearHiam-kill-marlh-prieft,  about  ten  miles  beyond  Gravef- 
end,  they  walk  their  Iheep  in  the  following  manner  j-  eing  creeps, 

that  are  muddy,  when  the  tide  is  down,  but,  when  the  ea  °ws,  are  eeP 
in  water,  they  tie  ropes  to  three  or  four  Iheep  of  the  flock,  and  ha.l  them 
over,  the  reft  willingly  following,  and  then  the  faid  Iheep  are  drawn  ovei 
again  in  the  fame  manner,  and  by  the  time  they  have  fwam  over  even  or 
eight  times,  which  is  as  often  as  they  well  can  do  in  a  tide,  they  wi  e  we 
walhed  : — and  this  walking,  they  fay,  is  preferable  to  our  fcouting  ru 
bing  them:— from  hence  it  appears  the  fait  water  is  not  pernicious  to  their 

W00h  §•  43*  I 
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§.43.  I  afked  Sir  Ambrofe  Phillipps’s  (hearers,  if  they  did  not  reckon  a 
flow-running  water  better  to  wafli  the  fheep  in  than  a  quick-running  (beam, 
hecaufe  it  fcoured  better. — The  fbepherd  laid,  he  had  heard  it  fo  reckoned, 
hut  he  rather  liked  a  fharp  ftream,  for  if  it  did  not  fcour  fo  well,  yet  it  left 
not  that  oily  fmell  behind  it  that  the  other  was  apt  to  do,  which  would  in¬ 
vite  flies  to  blow  the  wool  between  wafhing  and  (hearing. - The  (hearers 

faid, _ they  believed  they  could  not  wafh  their  (heep  fo  clean  as  we  could  at 

Crux-Eafton,  hecaufe  their  (beep  went  much  on  a  fandy  foil,  and  the  grit 
of  that  would  not  wafh  out  fo  well  as  the  clay. 

§.  44.  Coming  over  Appleford-common  m  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  I  obfeived 
the  tails  of  the  weathers  (lieared  dole  all  along  down  from  the  rump,  fo 
that  their  tails  hung  down  like  rats-tails :  I  inquired  the  meaning  of  it,  and 
was  anfwered,  that  they  always  did  lo  in  the  Kle  of  W  ight  both  to  weatheis 
and  ewes,  hecaufe  they  fo  bepifled  their  tails,  that  it  burned  and  fcorched 
up  their  dugs. — They  fometimes  began  to  do  it  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
fometimes  not  till  May,  according  as  the  feafon  proved.— My  bailiff  fays, 
they  have  the  fame  cuftom  in  Hertfordfhire. 

§.  43.  Shearers  ought  to  go  very  foberly  and  carefully  to  work,  left  they 
cut  off  the  ewe-lamb’s  teat,  and  yet,  be  they  never  fo  careful,  that  may  fome¬ 
times  be  done  ;  and  in  fuch  cafe  they  ought  to  take  care  to  mark  iuch  a  lamb, 
that  it  may  be  fatted. 

§.  46.  I  was  talking  of  driving  my  fheep  into  a  lay-ground  of  fre(h  grafs 
after  wafhing,  and  before  (hearing:  but  many  that  weie  piefent  faid,  by  no 
means ;  for  that  would  fcour  them,  and  foul  their  wool  j  and  alfo,  when 
drove  into  the  barn,  they  would  be  trampling  in  their  dung  and  daub  them- 
felves ;  therefore,  faid  they,  we  take  care  to  give  them  the  (lioi  teft  pafture, 
after  wafhing  till  (hearing,  we  can  get,  that  their  dung  may  be  pellets.  . 

§.  47.  In  (hearing  the  danger  is,  left  any  of  the  (heep  (hould  be  pricked 
with  the  (hears,  which  if  done,  and  not  taken  notice  of,  fo  as  to  cut  it  out 
with  the  (hears,  it  will  be  apt  to  rankle,  and  kill  the  (heep  in  twenty-four 
hours  time  ;  but  cutting  does  little  or  no  prejudice  if  tarred. 

§.48.  The  night  before  (hearing  we  drove  the  (heep  into  the  barn,  left 
rain  fhould  come:  my  fhepherd,  and  thofe  who  helped  him  were  in  fear  left 
any  of  them  (hould  be  fmothered,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  be  looked  to, 
to  fee  they  keep  their  faces  in  the  air. — -My  next  neighboui  ioft  feven  or  eight 
in  one  (hearing-time,  and  divers  others  have  had  the  like  misfortune  happen. 

§.  49.  Mr.  Weedon,  and  Mr.  Cowflade  of  Woodhay,  ufually  (hear  and 
wafti  their  fatting-fheep  by  May-day:  the  reafon  they  give  for  it  is,  hecaufe 
their  inclofures  are  very  fmall,  and  confequently  too  hot,  and  theiefoie  their 
fatting-fheep  need  to  have  their  coats  oft  (o  much  the  caslici,  and  they  thnve 

the  better  for  it.  . 

r  r0l  fIt  was  an  antient  cuftom  (as  the  Rei  rufticae  Icnptpres  tell  us)  to 

^  ^  s  pluck 

f  Ovesnon  ubiquetondentur ;  duratquibufdam  in  locis  vellendi  mos.  Plin.  lib.  8.  c.  48.  EtVarro 
de  re  ruftica,  lib.  2.  fob  64.  ait.  Ex  vocabulo — vellera,  animadverti  licet,  prius  lanae  vulfuram  quam 

tonfuram  inventam. 
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lluck  the  wool  from  the  fheep’s  backs,  in  (lead  of  fhearing  it,  and  this  cuflom 
ailed  infome  places  even  to  Pliny’s  time,  and  Varro  derives  the  wordvellus, 
a  fleece,  from  vello,  to  pluck. 

§.51.  I  never  ufed  to  (hear  till  the  Monday  before  Midfummer-day,  but  I 
now  (anno  1714)  find  I  was  in  an  error  in  fo  doing,  and  that,  as  my  keeping  ^Lpat,.“atyhee 
is  very  good,  by  which  means  the  wool  grows  the  larger,  and  heats  the  fheep  earlier, 
the  more,  and  their  flefhinefs  being  fuch  as  to  bear  the  cold  the  earlier  in  part¬ 
ing  with  their  fleeces,  I  ought  to  begin  to  fhear  the  firfl  week  in  June  ;  and 
the  fheep  would  not  only  thrive  much  the  better,  when  the  load  of  their 
wool  was  gone,  but  their  new  wool  would  alfo  have  more  time  to  grow  againft 
Weyhill  fair,  which  would  make  the  fheep  look  more  burly.  Sheep  when 
fhorn  have  better  fiomachs,  for  the  heat  of  the  wool  takes  away  their 
appetites. 

What  in  fcripture  is  tranflated  the  fhearing-houfe,  fignifies  in  the  original, 
the  houl'e  of  the  fhepherd’s  binding  ;  for  they  bound  the  feet  of  the  fheep 
when  they  fheared  them.  Vid.  notes  on  2  Kings  x.  12. 

§.  52.  Two  or  three  days  before  my  fheep-fhearing,  I  was  conlulting  with  To  avoid 
my  fhepherd  how  to  provide  barn-room  enough  to  houfe  my  fheep  the  even-  ^^weather 
ing  before  fhear-day,  in  cafe  it  fnould  be  likely  to  rain  that  evening. — He  was  will  permit, 
very  defirous  to  have  more  barn-room  than  former  fbepherds,  to  keep  his  ^eJore  1Ltdr* 
fheep  cool ;  but  had  great  hopes  the  weather  would  be  fo  very  fair,  that  they 
need  not  be  houfed  till  the  morning  of  the  fhear-day  ;  for,  faid  he,  the  houflng 
them  over  night  before  fhear-day,  when  they  are  loaded  with  wool,  heats 
them  fo,  that  when  they  are  fheared  they  catch  cold,  and  will  be  glandered, 
and  fnivel  very  much. 

§.  53.  The  fhearers  agreed,  that,  if  fheep  were  poor,  it  was  a  great  ad- a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  them  to  have  two  or  three  good  lealonable  and  moderate  days  °f  poo^ufecn  to 
weather  after  (hearing,  for,  if  the  fheep  were  poor  when  fheared,  and  two  or  have  nioae- 
three  hot  days  came  prefently  upon  them  before  they  were  fettled,  it  was  rate  gather 
wonderful  to  fee  what  alterations  it  would  make  on  them  :  their  fkins  would  a  'ei  ue'ir,li£ 
turn  fcurfy  and  flarky,  and  their  wool  flare  and  grow  thin  :  and,  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  fhould  prove  cold,  and  exceeding  wet,  it  would  quite  chill  fuch  fheep  ; 
about  fix  weeks  ago,  it  being  about  Midfummer  (anno  1699)  a  mighty 
cold  and  wet  day  and  night  falling  on  fuch  fheep  the  next  day  after  their 
fhearing,  they  were  fetched  home  dead  in  dung-pots ;  but  neither  or  thofe 
forts  of  weather  had  much  effiedt  on  fat  fheep,  or  thofe  in  very  good  cafe, 

§.  54.  I  afked  farmer  Biggs,  Mr.  Edwards  being  prefent,  why  they  fh  eared  why  they  ihcar 
their  lambs  in  this  country,  and  not  in  our  part  of  Wiltfhire.  They  faid,  ^mpfhire 
they  judged  we  folded  not  fo  much  as  they  :  and  that  lambs  being  folded  and  and  not  in 
kept  hot  thereby,  it  would  increafe  their  tick  which  breeds  in  them;  and Wiltihn-v. 
they  obferved  the  wool,  if  let  alone,  would  quite  eat  out  the  flefh  of  the 
lamb,  and  bring  it  to  be  out  of  cafe. 

§.  55.  Many  farmers  in  Hampfhire  always  let  alone  fhearing  their  fheep  till  Not  to  fhear 
a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  walking;  it  is  held  that  the  fheep’s  fvveating  fo ^ 
long  in  their  wool  does  it  good,  and  makes  it  weigh  the  heavier. 

Farmer 
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Id.  and  of  the  Farmer  Biggs  and  I  difcourfing  on  fheep-fhearing,  the  farmer  faid,  it  was 
moth  in  wool.a  at  damage  t0  wool  to  have  the  moth,  which  was  chiefly  got,  efpecially 
if^he  wool  was  kept  above  a  year,  by  laying  it  againft  a  fouth,  fouth-weft,  or 
other  damp  wall,  or  by  (hearing  the  fheep  before  the  wool  was  dry 

after  wafhing. - But,  faid  I,  how  can  one  help  it  ?  if  (hearing-day  be  fet,  and 

it  fhould  fo  fall  out  that  much  rain  (hould  fall  between  wafhing  and  (hearing- 
time.— Said  he,  the  rule  of  the  country  is,  that  farmers,  that  ufe  the  fame 
(hearers,  and  are  to  come  after,  muft  put  back  their  (hearing-days,  that  you 
may  (fay  till  your  wool  be  dry  :  but,  added  he,  fuch  hindrance  feldom  hap- 
nens,  for,  left  rain  (liould  fall  the  night  before  (hearing-time,  they  that  have 
barn-room  ufe  to  drive  their  (beep  in  there  the  night  before,  or,  if  rain  (liould 
fall  on  them  the  day  before,  they  will  drive  them  clofe  up  into  a  barn,  where 
their  wool  will  heat,  and  the  wet  foon  be  dried  up:  others  will  not  drive  them 
up  into  a  barn  the  night  before  (hearing,  if  not  likely  to  rain,  but  will  watc  1 
them,  left  rain  unexpeded  (hould  come.— And  they  that  have  dry  downs 
for  their  (lieep  to  go  in,  will  keep  them  a  week  or  ten  days  after  wafhing,  be¬ 
fore  they  will  (hear  them,  that  the  (heep  may  fweat  in  their  wool,  which  is  a 
/ery  good  way  j  for  by  the  oily  goodnefs  the  wool  gets,  it  will  grow  till  that 

be  (pent  after  (hearing. 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Raymond  and  his  (hepherd  were  difcourfing  on  wafh¬ 
ing  and  (hearing,  and  propoied  wafhing  to  be  on  a  Monday,  and  (healing 
the  Wednefday  after.— I  afked  if  that  was  not  too  foon  ;  they  faid,  no,,  the 
heat  of  their  bodies  and  the  fun  would  dry  their  wool  in  one  day  and  a  night, 
and  that  many  farmers  would  (hear  the  next  day.  The  (hepherd  feemed  to 
be  defirous  of  having  it  done  the  fooner,  left  the  fly  fhould  damage .  the 
wool  by  blowing  it:  all  however  agree  the  wool  fhould  be  dry  befoie  it  is 

(beared.  4 

of  not  mark-  §.  56.  In  (hearing  the  (lieep  at  Sir  Ambrofe  Phillippss,  the  (hepherd  gave 
ing  iheep  till  the  ruddle-ftroke,  but  not  Sir  Ambrofe  Phillipps  s-mark.  I  afked  him, 

days °after £e  how  that  came  to  pafs ;  he  faid,  he  thought  it  was  better  to  let  them  alone  two 
{hearing.  Gr  three  days  firft,  for  while  they  were  fo  bare  of  wool  they  were  apt  to  be 
burnt  with  the  iron,  which  would  make  the  place  fore  and  fubjed  to  the  flies. 

OF  FOLDING  SHEEP. 

OF  the  fneep-  §.  57.  Numb.xxxii.  16.  {<  And  we  will  build  fheep-folds  here  for  our  cattle, 
fold-  of  the  which  looks  as  if  fuch  hufbandry  was  in  ufe  then  as  is  now-a-days.  But  quaere 
eaftem  coun-  the  original5  and  fee  the  14th  verfe,  which  being  compared  with  this,  it 
feems  their  fheep  were  kept  in  immoveable  houfes,  not  in  moveable  folds  as 
noW-a-days. 

Columella  fays,  “  Quae  circa  Parmam  &  Mutinam  macris  ftabulantur 
“  campis.”  lib.  7.  fo.  173. — Therefore  it  feems  they  had  fome  way  like  our 
(heep-folds,  and  did  not  truft  altogether  in  fheep-coats. 

It  further  appears,  that  the  fheep-folds  of  the  eaftern  countries  were  not 
fuch  as  our’s,  but  houfes,  to  which  the  parable  of  our  Saviour  in  the  tenth 

chap. 
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chap.  of  John  has  relation,  as  well  as  to  the  ufage  of  the  fhepherd’s  going 
before,  and  calling  the  fheep  after  him.  See  from  ver.  i.  to  5. 

Mr.  Garret,  who  has  lived  four  years  in  Spain,  allures  me,  that,  in  thofe  Id.  in  Spain* 
parts  where  he  was,  they  fold  their  fheep  as  we  do  our’s,  only  their  fold  is 
made  net-wife  with,  flrong  cords,  and  about  fix  feet  high  with  the  bottom 
flaked  down  to  the  ground,  and  two  cur-dogs,  of  a  breed  between  a  maftiff 
and  a  greyhound,  lie  within  the  fold,  to  guard  the  fheep  from  the  wolf. 

§.  58.  In  favour  rather  of  keeping  a  weather-flock  than  an  ewe-flock  on  a  weather- 
the  hill-country,  befides  other  conveniencies,  you  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  flock  Prefer- 
fold  for  bar  ley  at  the  principal  time  when  it  does  moffc  good  ;  viz.  on  the  fal-  ^  !n 
lows  between  the  latter  end  of  February  and  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  the  hill  coun- 
ewes  cannot  be  folded.  try- 

§.  59.  The  limitation  of  an  ewe-flock  for  folding  and  keeping  on  through-  Rules  for 
out  the  winter,  or  be  it  a  weather-flock,  ought  to  depend  on  thefe  rules ;  ifl,  1;eePin2.a 
Not  to  keep  more  at  winter  than  you  can  winter  either  by  meads,  or  fowed  wimer!r°US 
grades  and  hay. —  2.dly,  Not  to  be  fatisfied  that  you  can  provide  hay  for  them 
by  fowed  gralfes,  as  broad-clover,  See.  in  cafe  fuch  lands,  as  are  fitted  to 
carry  fuch  grades  lie  at  a  difiance  for  mowing,  whereby  you  muft  main¬ 
tain  them  with  dung,  where,  by  reafon  of  carriage,  it  will  be  chargeable,  un- 
lels  your  iold  can  maintain  more  ground  than  your  out-lying  lands  to  your 
farm,  which  in  the  hill-country  is  not  likely  :  and  to  carry  but  feven  or  eight 
pots  of  dung  in  a  day,  by  realon  of  the  difiance,  and  mowing,  is  not  reaping 
a  profit,  but  bare  exchanging  :  but,  if  you  have  much  land  round  about,  and 
near  your  houfe,  whereto  you  can  carry  thirty  or  forty  load  of  dung  a  day, 
and  which  will  bear  broad-ciover  hay,  then  you  may  increafe  your  flock  pro- 
portionably. 

§.  60.  As  to  fatting  your  ewes  and  lambs  out  of  your  fleck,  if  you  have  Not  to  weak, 
lands  difpofed  for  fatting,  you  ought  to  confider,  if  you  break  your  flock  by  eny°urflock 
drawing  out  ewes  with  their  lambs  for  that  purpofe,  what  flock  you  will  have  ewes'and 

left  to  fold  on  your  wheat-fallows,  and  how  far -your  wheat-land  fiands  in  lambs  for  fat- 
need  of  a  fold  ;  for  if  you  leave  yourfelf  not  fufficient,  it  will  be  indiferetion tins* 
to  weaken  your  fold  j  befides  it  will  hurt  your  breed  ;  for  you  will  draw  off 
many  forward  lambs,  which  might  perhaps  have  carried  on  the  breed  other- 
wife,  and  when  a  hill-  country  farmer  is  fettled  in  a  flock,  it  is  not  good  to  he 
buying  yearly,  to  keep  up  his  complement,  on  account  of  many  damages  which 
may  from  thence  enfue  :  it  is  better  therefore  in  fuch  cafe  to  buy  ewes  with 
their  forward  iambs  to  put  into  your  fatting-grounds  :  but  in  cafe  you  low 
wheat-land  good  enough  without  the  fold,  or  have  another  way  of  manuring 
it,  by  liming,  &c.  then  it  may  be  very  well  to  fat  off  certain  numbers  of 
your  flock. 

§.  61.  Though,  fays  a  very  good  farmer  of  my  acquaintance,  I  have  but  Of  winter* 
a  mean  opinion  of  winter-folding,  or  to  fold  on  barley  fown,  and  may  in  folding,  ai  d 
time  fallow  on  grafs-ground  inftead  of  barley-land,  yet' I  would  fold  on  bar-  £°JK°n 
ley-land  fallowed  or  fibred.,  from  the  time  my  lambs  were  ftiff  enough  after 
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lambing  to  go  on  fuch  fallows,  for,  fays  he,  the  benefit  of  an  acre  fo  folded 
is  three  times  as  good  as  one  winter-folded  for  barley. 

§.  62  Farmer  Glyde  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  with  whom  I  was  talking  of  huf- 
bandry  affairs,  told  me,  there  was  one  thing  he  believed  I  knew  not  of,  which 
he  would  tell  me  ;  he  would,  he  faid,  advile  me  to  fold  my  ewes  and  lambs  on 
the  barley-land  in  the  fpring,  and  divide  my  flocks  in  folding,  for,  faid  he, 
two  hundred  ewes  and  their  lambs  will  do  as  much,  if  not  more,  good  by 
folding  on  an  acre  of  land,  as  four  hundred  weathers :  1  have,  faid  he, 

folded  apart  on  the  fame  land  at  the  fame  time  two  hundred  ewes  and  their 
lambs,  and  in  another  fold  of  equal  dimenfion  five  hundred  weathers,  and  I 
have  always  found,  that  the  folding  of  the  ewes  did  me  the  beft  fervice,  and 
brought  me  the  beft  corn. 

§.6^.  My  fhepherd  is  of  opinion,  that  ewes  ought  not  to  be  folded  on 
the  barley-fallows,  or  any  other  fallows  in  lambing-time,  but  weathers  only; 
for  the  lambs  being  wet  when  lambed  would  be  dirtied  with  the  fallows,  and 
the"ewes  would  prefently  forfake  them  :  therefore  the  ewes  ought  in  lamb¬ 
ing-time  to  be  folded  in  the  meadows,  where  it  is  clean,  and  the  folds  re¬ 
moved  as  often  as  the  cold  wind  fhould  change  from  corner  to  comer. — And 
afterwards,  he  faid,  they  ought  to  fold  weathers  on  the  barley  till  a  fortnight 
after  May,  but  the  ewes  never  after  Candlemafs. 

It  is  plain  that  the  early  folding  an  ew<e-flock  and  lambs  in  April,  on 
wheat-fallows,  pinches  the  lambs,  and  fo  does  folding  them  at  that  time  on 
the  barley-grounds,  both  which  are  too  cold  for  them,  efpecially  in  our  hill- 
country  ;  care  ought  therefore  to  be  taken,  that  thofe  lands  do  not  of  necef-r 
fity  want  folding  on  in  thofe  months,  but  that  they  may  be  otherwife  pro¬ 
vided  for,  and  that  during  that  time  the  ewe-fold  may  be  on  grafs-grounds, 
or  lay-grounds  defigned  for  fallows. 

We  mud  be  more  cautious  in  April  and  May  of  folding  an  ewe-fold  on  the 
barley-land,  they  being  wettifh,  than  of  folding  them  on  the  wheat  fown  in 
Auguft  or  September;  becaufe  the  lambs  in  April  and  May  make  the  ewes 
rife  often  and  move,  whereby  the  ground  becomes  much  more  trodden  at 
that  time  of  the  year  by  the  ewe-fold,  than  it  would  be  by  a  weather  fold,  or 
an  ■*  hog-fold,  as  may  apparently  he  feen,  ;if  the  folds  be  divided. 

§.  64.  Telling  Mr.  Gerrifh  the  great  grazier,  and  farmer  Ifies,  how  dear  Mr. 
Eyres  our  minifter  fold  fat  lambs  to  the  number  of  fifteen  May  18th,  viz. 
for  ten  fhiilings  and  fix-pence  each,  and  that  they  had  been  folded  all  along 
to  the  very  day  he  fold  them. — They  replied,  that  folding  the  lambs  did  very 
little  hurt  them  with  refpedd  to  their  fat,  provided  they  were  drove  pretty  late 
to  fold,  and  let  out  early  in  the  morning. 

§.  65.  Sunt  qui  optime  ftercorari  putent  fub  dio  retibus  inclufa  pecorum 
manfione.  Plin.  f.  299.  So  it  feems  this  was  a  folding  as  we  do,  unlefs  by  fub 
dio,  be  meant,  by  day. 

§.  66.  Walking  with  Mr.  Raymond  into  his  arable-common-fields  Oc¬ 
tober  25th  (anno  1708)  we  met  his  fhepherd  pitching  the  fold  on  the  new- 
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fowed  wheat.-— I  alked  him,  whether  he  did  not  find  that  pitching  the  fold 
on  the  wheat  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  a  fortnight  later,  turned  to  a  much 
better  account  than  folding  for  the  barley-crop  for  the  year  following.— Mr. 

Raymond  and  his  Ihepherd  readily  replied,  undoubtedly  it  turned  to  the  bell 
account  to  fold  after  this  time  on  wheat.— I  faid,  for  my  part,  I  had  obferved 
the  fold  carried  on  the  land  defigned  for  barley  fo  early  in  the  winter  had  little 
effeft,  it’s  ftrength  being  fpent  and  wafhed  away  by  fpring,  fo  that  it  will 
make  but  little  Ihew  in  the  crop  of  barley  next  fummer,  and  that  therefore  I 
chofe  to  prefer ve  four,  five,  or  fix  acres  of  wheat-f allow  that  lies  warm,  and 
will  bear  fowing  late,  to  carry  my  fold  over  to  the  latter  end  of  OAober,  ra¬ 
ther  than  finifh  my  wheat-fold  by  the  end  of  September,  and  then  carry  it 
on  my  barley ;  for  though  the  latter  part  of  Qftober  might,  in  our  cold 
country,  be  too  late  to  fow  wheat,  yet  it  was  better  than  to  be  fo  foon  folding 
barley,  which  would  be  no  better  for  it.-— To  which  they  replied,  I  was 
much  in  the  right.— And  as  I  have  before  obferved  how  infignificant  the  fold 
is  in  the  winter,  efpecially  in  hard  frofts,  I  imparted  it  to  Mr.  Raymond,  who 
concurred  with  me,  and  laid,  he  had  folded  on  arable  land  in  fnow,  and  found 
not  the  lead:  benefit :  whereupon  he  refolved  in  fuch  cafes  to  fold  on  meadow 
and  pafture,  in  mighty  expectations  of  grafs,  but  it  made  no  return,  where¬ 
fore  in  fnows,  he  now  lets  his  Iheep  ramble. 

§.  6 7.  Whereas  1  have  faid,  that  in  cold  clay-ground,  and  in  a  cold  high  of  winter- 
hill-country,  a  winter-fold  does  little  good,  yet  1  have  by  experience  found  ^.cluntry.6 
the  contrary  in  fuch  parts  of  the  hill- country,  where  the  land  is  dry  and  light, 
and  that  it  does  great  fervice  to  the  barley  crop.— This  difference  may  be  re¬ 
conciled  thus,  i.  e.  where  the  land,  though  called  hill-country  land,  does 
not  lie  very  high,  for  the  height  much  tends  to  the  chilling  of  the  ground  : 
again,  the  explanatory  reafon  of  this  difference,  though  hardly  accountable 
for,  yet  feems  to  me  chiefly  to  lie  in  the  chilling  quality  of  the  ground,  which 
at  firft  receives  the  dung  and  pifs,  and  that  deadens  the  ferment  5  whereas  in 
warmer  ground  it’s  progrefiion  toward  that  end  is  fupported  hy  a  fufficient 
benign  warmth,  fince  in  both  forts  of  earth  the  urine  does  undeniably  fink 
into  the  earth  and  mix  with  it. 

§.  68.  My  ground  being  cold  and  feeding,  I  fhould  in  the  fpring  of  the  To  fold  wide 
year,  when  I  come  either  to  pitch  my  fold  on  the  barley-fallows,  or  on  the 
l'own  barley,  fet  it  very  wide,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ufual  inconveniencies  of  ™ounJu'n£5 
penning  at  that  time,  viz.  the  ranknefs  and  lodging  of  the  barley,  and  the 
confequences,  thinnefs  and  coarfenels. 

§.  69.  It  was  the  10th  of  October  (anno  1720)  when  my  fold  was  going  Caution 
to  be  fet  on  the  wheat-fallows  of  a  field,  which  was  heavy  land,  and  the  againtt'foldmg 
fallows,  where  the  fold  was  to  go,  were  to  be  ploughed  up  the  next  day  ;  I  ^net\nd  foon 
was  afraid  the  land  would  be  too  wet  to  fold  on  after  the  wheat  was  fown,  after  fow  kg, 
and  fpoke  to  the  Ihepherd  about  it. — He  faid,  he  believed  I  might  be  in  the 
right,  efpecially  fince  the  rams  had  been  fome  days  put  to  ramming  the  ewes, 
becaufe  the  rams  would  keep  moving  and  fiirring  the  ewes  all  night  in  the 
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fold,  whereby  the  ground  would  be  battered  and  trod,  and  fo  fquatted  that 
the  wheat  might  not  get  through. 

§.  jo.  That  the  Greeks  did  pen  up  their  fheep  that  they  might  pifs  through 
hurdles,  as  in  Herefordihire,  you  may  fee  in  Palladius’s  calendar,  November, 
to  avoid  dirting  and  damaging  their  fleeces. 

§.71.  Farmer  Miles,  whom  I  have  often  mentioned  with  approbation,  ad- 
vifed  me,  if  I  would  turn  arable  into  meadow,  and  lay  it  up  to  grafs,  to  ding 
draw  upon  it  that  is  lels  than  half  rotten,  and  then  fold  upon  it  the  fame  night, 
and  it  will  bring  tbe  ground  on  very  fad. 

§.72.  Purfuant  to  what  has  been  before  laid,  that  folding  in  winter  for 
barley  is  not  profitable,  becaufe,  by  waiting  for  the  fold’s  running  over  the 
land,  we  lofe  the  principal  feafon  of  fallowing  ;  yet  however  it  may  be  pro¬ 
per  to  fold  till  Chridmafs,  and  then  go  on  the  wheat-lay ;  becaufe  we  can 
lofe  no  fallowing  feafon  by  that;  we  cannot  well  have  dnidied  our  fallowing 
any  year  before  Chridmafs. 

.1  find  by  Mr.  Anti'll  and  Mr.  Clerk,  and  others,  that  in  Leicederfliire  they 
have  no' winter-folding  for  barley;  they  leave  off  by  Michaelmafs  at  farthed, 
and  fometimes  cannot  fold  again  till  May  ;  the  reafon  is,  their  lands  are  fo 
wet  they  would  be  always  in  a  poach,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  lands  would 
kill  the  diee.p :  to  help  which  defed,  they  *  muck  their  barley-lands,  and 
from  thence  begin  their  hufbandry,  and  fow  wheat  the  year  after,  often 
under  furrow,  on  their  barley-bubble,  for  they  fay,  if  they  fhould  dung  their 
wheat-ground  it  would  rot  their  wheat,  and  they  fow  peas  or  beans  after  the 
wheat,  and  then  lay  the  ground  to  fummer-fallow  again,  to  be  mucked  in 
May  for  barley,  or  to  fold  for  wheat ;  fo  that  they  carry  out  their  dung  before 
it  is  half  rotten,  or  the  feeds  of  the  weeds  killed  :  but  in  their  inclofures  they 
fow  four  crops  of  corn  all  on  one  earth,  without  dung,  for  the  mod  part  be¬ 
ginning  with  oats,  and  laying  down  to  grals  with  wheat. 

§.  73.  I  am  told,  that  in  Dorfetfhire  the  aim  of  the  farmers  is,  to  fold  on 
their  daeep-leafes  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  fo  till  Michaelmafs,  that  in  the 
winter  there  may  be  a  good  head  of  grafs  for  the  milch-ewes. 

Of  folding  un-  §.  74.  It  feems  to  be  incovenient  to  grafp  at  fo  large  a  wheat  or  barley-crop, 
feafonably.  as  harcUy  to  be  able  to  compafs  it  without  folding  late  on  the  wheat  after  it  is 
fowed,  or  on  the  barley-land  after  it  is  fowed  ;  for  by  being  under  the  above 
neceffity,  in  order  to  compafs  what  one  has  engroffed,  one  may  often  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  fold  unfeafonably  on  each  fort  of  corn,  nor  will  the  fold  in  that  calc 
make  good  the  damage  done  to  the  flock  by  the  latenefs  of  the  feafon:  and  an 
ewe-fold  is  often  damaged  by  folding  on  the  cold  land  at  the  latter  end  of 
Odober  ;  whereas  it  is  better  to  come  early  with  your  fold  off  of  the  wheat- 
lands  on  to  the  barley  lay-grounds,  and  from  the  fowed  barley  on  to  the 
wheat-fallows  ;  for  thereby  you  will  fold  the  fame  quantity  of  ground  of  the 
•refpedive  grains  without  the  refpedive  inconveniencies. 

Between  waffling  and  {hearing-time  fheep  ought  not  to  be  folded,  becaufe 
of  dirtying  their  wool,  nor  from  the  cutting  of  the  lambs  till  a  fortnight 
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after,  nor  in  fheep-leafes  or  arable  in  very  wet  weather,  for  it  will  tread  the 
grafs  into  dung. 

§.75.  A  fervant  of  mine,  a  man  of  very  good  undemanding,  tells  me,  he  Offoldingin 
has  been  many  years  a  fhepherd,  but  could  never  obferve  that  the  fold  ever  frofty weather, 
did  any  good  in  frofty  weather  :  particularly  he  remembers  a  very  lliarp  frofty 
winter,  in  which  a  whole  flock  ufed  daily  to  gather  to  a  hay-reek,  in  a  ground 
where  they  were  foddered,  yet  he  could  not  obferve  there  was  any  better 
corn  there  than  elfewhere.— —  i  afked  him  the  reafon  of  it ;  he  laid,  the  noft 
wafted  and  preyed  on  the  dung ;  and  I  the  rather  approve  this  oblervation  of 
his,  becaufe  of  the  great  prejudice  ftrong  beer  and  fpirits  receive  by  being 
frozen,  even  fo  as  to  become  mere  caput  mortuums. 

If  froft  has  the  fame  e fifed  on  dung,  by  impoverifhing  it,  that  it  is  faid  to 
have  on  the  fheep-fold,  and  on  ftrong  beer  :  quaere,  whether  it  be.  proper  or 
not,  to  leave  horfe  or  cow-dung  fpread  on  land  without  ploughing  it  in. 

Mr.  Raymond  is  alfo  of  opinion,  that  the  winter-frofts  do  very  much 
deaden  the  folding  of  the  Iheep,  and  rob  it  of  it  s  virtue. 

§.  76  Farmer  Elton  faid,  the  method  he  beft  approved  of  in  folding,  was  whatlandte 
always  to  fold  that  land  firft  that  was  firft  defigned  to  be  ploughed,  fuch  asfol(ifirft- 
white  or  whitifh  land,  they  not  being  apt  to  bear  v/eeds,  nor  will  the  fold  be 
apt  to  caufe  weeds  to  come,  and  fuch  land  he  would  fow  firft,  viz.  at  St. 

James’s-tide. - 1  faid,  I  fhould  think,  though  fuch  land  fliould  be  fowed 

ever  fo  wet,  yet,  if  the  month  of  Auguft  fhould  prove  diy  and  fcorching,  it 
would  burn,  and  fufter  by  fuch  early  fowing — He  replied,  if  fowedwet,yet 
fo  as  it  came  up,  he  never  knew  the  drought  to  hurt  it. 

&  77.  It  was  a  very  dry  feafon  from  the  firft  of  March  to  the  fixth  of  May  or foldirgon 
(anno  1701)  during  which  time  I  fet  my  fold  on  my  barley. — Several  of  the  ^ny/nadry 
farmers  in  my  neighbourhood  faid,  it  would  be  apt  to  do  the  barley  more 
harm  than  good,  for  the  fheep  would  fcratch  up  the  feed  ;  whereas  if  rain 
had  come,  fo  that  the  ground  had  not  been  in  aduft,  their  lcratchmg  would 
have  done  no  harm. — But  I  rolled  before  I  fet  my  fold,  and  fo  I  prefume  the 
°round  was  fo  faft  as  to  receive  the  lefs  damage,  it  being  ano  n.ony,  and 
therefore  the  fheep  could  not  fcratch  it  fo  much  as  otherwife  perhaps  they 
might  have  done  :  the  event  was,  the  fold  did  no  harm,  but  good. 

§.  78.  Mr.  Gilbert  of  Madington  was  telling  me,  the  way  of  hufbandry 
about  him,  near  Salifbury,  was,  to  fold  on  their  wheat  aftei  it  was  fowed  til i  Ty  an(jHolt 
St.  Luke’s- tide,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  October  ;  then  to  draw  off  their  in  Wilts, 
flock  for  a  month  to  fold  their  fheep-leafes,  and  then  on  the  barley-fallows. 

I  afked  fome  North-Wiltfhire  farmers,  if  about  them  they  ever  folded  on  the 
wheat-land  after  it  was  fowed  ;  they  faid,  no,  they  never  knew  it  to  be 
done  in  any  part  thereabouts,  yet  folding  after  the  corn  was  fown  did  it  moie 
good  than  before  ;  but  the  reafon  why  they  did  not  do  it  about  Holt,  &c.  they 
believed  was,  becaufe  they  were  forced  to  lay  up  the  wheat-lands  in  high 
ridges  by  reafon  of  the  deepnefs  of  the  earth,  and  it’s  wetnels,  and  the  fheep 
if  folded  on  fuch  land,  would  do  nothing  but  lie  between  the  furrows,  which 
would  do  the  land  but  little  fervice  :  beiides,  they  faid,  in  the  hill-country  the 

land 
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land  was  rather  of  the  lighted:,  and  the  treading  of  the  fheep,  after  it  was 
fowed,  preffed  it  clofer  than  it  was  before,  and  fo  did  it  lervice. 

§*79*  Mr.  Raymond  allured  me,  that  fheep  folded  on  fandy  lands  would 
laid!*  * '  thereby  be  fenfibly  more  impoverifhed  than  thofe  folded  on  clay-lands,  and 
this,  faid  he,  the  fhepherds  agree  to,  who  live  where  there  are  fiich  different 
forts  of  land.— The  reafon  feems  to  be,  becaufe  the  fandy  lands  draw  forth 
and  drink  up  the  outward  moiffure  of  the  fheep,  to  fill  up  which  emptinels 
of  the  outward  veffels,  a  frefh  juice  muff  fucceed,  and  fo  on  ;  or  elfe  that 
the  fandy  lands  being  hot,  make  the  fheep  perfpire  more  than  clay-lands  do, 
whereas  the  cold  clay  rather  repels  perfpiration. 

If  fandy  or  light  ground,  as  has  been  before  hinted,  draws  the  fat  and 
moiffure  of  the  fheep-fold  off,  fo  as  to  impoverifh  a  flock  more  than  if  they 
had  been  folded  on  cold  clay-lands,  it  muff  be  allowed  on  the  other  hand, 
that  light  ground  may  be  better  enriched  by-  a  fold  than  heavy  land,  becaufe 
the  light  ground  imbibes  more  of  the  moiffure  and  fat  of  the  flock  j  and  this 
gives  fome  account  why  it  is  faid,  poor  lands  often  £ay  better  for  their 
folding  than  ffrong  lands  :  for  the  fame  reafon  winter-folding,  when  the 
ground  is  wet  and  cold,  holds  no  proportion  to  bummer-folding. 

Mo^stnr in*  §•  ^°*  Difcourfing  with  farmer  Biggs  on  hufbandry,  he  faid,  he  folded 

ser.  *  on  the  fallows  all  winter  long,  though  never  fo  wet ;  yet,  faid  he  again,  fome- 
times  the  fold  does  harm  :  let  it  be  never  fo  wet,  faid  he,  early  in  the  year, 
folding  on  the  fallows  does  no  harm ;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  there  is  heat 
enough  in  the  ground  at  the  firft  hand  of  the  year  to  keep  off  the  chill,  and 
then  the  ground  is  not  fo  fettled,  but  that  the  rain  foon  runs  through  it,  but 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  the  ground  is  fettled  ;  then  treading  it  with  the 
fold  in  wet  weather  makes  it  hold  water,  by  which  it  may  be  chilled,  and 
kneads  the  very  wet  into  it,  whereby  there  will  be  the  lefs  corn. 

Of  folding  on  §.  8i.  Before  I  came  from  Crux-Eafton  in  February  (anno  1698)  in  order 

barley.  to  go  into  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  1  had  a  difcourfe  with  an  old  experiepced  fhep- 
herd  about  folding  the  flock  on  fallows :  he  faid,  as  to  wheat,  it  was  excel¬ 
lent  good,  but  they  rarely  folded  on  barley-land  -after  it  was  fowed,  for  if  it 
was  awhitffh  land,  and  a  hot  fummercame,  it  would  be  burnt  up:  befides, 
the  fheep  would  be  fcraping  at  that  time  of  the  year  on  the  barley-land,  and 
would  take  the  corn  out  of  the  ground  ;  but  the  wheat,  faid  he,  lay  too  deep 
*  for  them  to  do  fo. - But  when  1  came  into  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  farmer  Col¬ 

lins  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  faid,  he  had  always  folded  with  good 
fuccefs  on  hot  dry  fandy  ground  after  it  was  fown  with  barley,  and  was  ear¬ 
ned:  with  me  to  try  it ;  for,  faid  he,  you  will  quickly  fee  the  benefit,  and 
though  rhe  fheep  fhould  fcrape,  you  will  find  the  barley  come  thickeft 
there. —There  is  land  however  about  Hufborne  and  Stoke  in  Hants  that  will 
burn  by  folding  on  in  the  fpring,  and  get  more  harm  than  good,  if  hot  weather 
come,  it  being  a  hungry  fharp  gravel. 

offoWmgon  ^  g2.  ^s  feems  to  me,  the  double  folding  on  the  early  wheat-fallows, 
vvheat  fallows,  to  be  fown  on  one  earth,  cannot  occafion  the  roots  of  the  grafs  ploughed-in 
to  fhoot  up  afrefh,  but  rather  prevents  it,  by  treading  the  earth  down  into 
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a  hard  plaifter,  fo  that  they  cannot  rife  j  it  is  true,  it  may  bring  up  a  frefh 
new  grafs,  which,  having  weak  roots,  will  eafily  be  torn  up  by  the  draggs. 

§.  83.  g  Columella,  fpeaking  of  feeding  fheep,  fays,  there  is  no  fort  of  land,  Manner  ^of 
or  food,  but  what  (by  the  continual  ufe  of  that  only)  fheep  will  he  tired  of,  among  ihe^ 
unlefs  you  give  them  fome  fait  now  and  then  to  lick,  from  whence  they  may  ancients, 
procure  a  new  appetite  to  their  meat  and  water.  h  All  the  fummer  time  du¬ 
ring  the  hot  feafons  they  muft  be  let  out  to  feed  as  early  as  may  be,  while  the 
dew  is  on  the  grafs ;  and  when  the  fun  is  about  four  hours  high,  they  muft 
be  led  to  water  and  under  fhade,  and  again  to  feed  towards  fun-fet.  In  the 
dog-days  the  dock  fhould  be  fo  led  as  to  feed  with  their  heads  towards  the 
Weft  in  the  forenoon,  and  towards  the  Eaft  in  the  afternoon  ;  for  it  is  of 
great  confequence,  fays  he,  that  the  fheep’s  heads  fhould  be  turned  from  the 
fun,  which  would  be  hurtful  to  them.  And  Varro  gives  the  fame  directions, 
becaufe,  fays  he,  the  fheep’s  heads  are  extremely  foft. — Perhaps  this  may  be 
the  chief  reafon  of  the  rams  and  ewes  in  companies  turning  face  to  face,  in  hot 
fun-fhiny  days.  During  the  winter  and  early  in  the  fpring  they  fhould  be 
kept  in  their  fold,  till  the  fun  has  melted  the  hoar-froft  from  the  grafs,  which 
would  occafion  rheums  in  their  heads,  and  would  alfo  fcour  them  :  for  this 
reafon  in  the  cold  wet  feafons  of  the  year  they  fhould  be  watered  but  once  a 
day.  1  They  let  their  ewes,  as  Varro  allures  us,  go  out  to  feed  with  the  reft 
of  the  flock,  but  kept  back  the  lambs,  which  were  fuckled  by  the  ewes  at 
their  return,  and  then  again  feparated  from  them.  lc  They  alfo  tethered 
their  lambs  at  ten  days  old,  left  they  fhould  diflocate  or  hurt  their  tender 
limbs  by  playing  together. 

Of  F  E  E  D  I  N  G  and  FATTING  S  FI  E  E  P, 

§.  84.  When  I  was  giving  Mr.  Lawrence  of  Dorfetfhire  a  defcription  of^^^ment 
Crux-Eafton,  and  the  farmers  management  of  their  fheep  there:  he  faid,  he  Crux-Eafton 
knew  how  the  farmers  managed  there,  and  that  they  were  to  blame  ;  for  blamed, 
they  might  manage  their  fheep  better,  and  have  full  as  good  there  as  at 
Upcern,  if  they  would  feed  them  wrell  in  the  winter,  and  at  the  latter  part 

,  of 

s  Nec  tamen  ulla  funt  tarn  blanda  pabula,  aut  etiam  pafcua,  quorum  gratia  non  exolefcst  ufu 
continue,  nifi  pecudum  faftidio  paftor  occurrerit  praebito  bale,  quod,  velut  ad  pabuli  condimentum, 
per  aeftatem  canalibus  ligneis  impofitum,  cum  e  paftu  redierint,  oves  lambunt,  atque  eo  fapore  cu- 
pidinem  bibendi  pafcendique  concipiunt.  Colum.  lib.  7.  fol.  175. 

h  Dum  mane  novum,  dum  gramina  canent,  et  ros  in  tenera  pecori  grdtiffimus  herba  :  inde  ubi 
quarta  fitim  cceli  collegerit  hora,  ad  puteos  et  umbras  ;  rurfus  ad  pafcua  producendum  fobs  ad  oc- 
cafum,  &c.- - Et  in  caniculis,  ante  meridiem  grex  in  occidentem  fpedtans  agatur,  et  poft  meri¬ 

diem  progrediatlir  in  orientem;  fiquidem  plurimum  refert,  ut  pafeentium  capita  Tint  obverfa  foli,  quia 
plerumque  nocet  animalibus.  Hyeme  et  vere  intra  fepta  contineantur,  dum  dies  arvis  gelicidia  de- 
trahat ;  nam  pruinofa  iis  diebus  herba  pecudi  gravedinem  creat,  ventremque  perluit,  quare  et  fri- 
gidis  humidifque  temporibus  anni  femel  tantum  ei  poteftas  aquae  facienda  eft.— Ita  palcere  pecus 
oportet,  ut  averfo  foie  agat,  caput  enim  ovis  molle  maxime  eft.  Varro,  f.  53. 

1  Matres  cum  grege  paftum  prodeunt,  retinent  agnos  qui,  cum  redudtae  ad  vefperum,  aluntur 
ladle,  et  rurfus  difeernuntur.  Varro,  fol.  54.  ' 

k  Circiter  decern  dies  cum  praeterierunt,  palos  affigunt,  et  ad  eos  alligant  libra,  aut  qua  alia 
re  levi  diftantes,  ne  toto  die  curfantes  inter  fe  delibent  teneri  aliquot  membrorum.  Varro,  fol.  54. 
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cf  the  year  fend  them  abroad  for  a  month,  as  the  Dorfetfhire  farmers  do,  in¬ 
to  the  vale-lands  to  refrefh  their  own  grafs,  and  woifld  fold  on  their  fheep- 
flates :  but,  laid  he,  they  in  Hampfhire  follow  the  plough  fo  much,  that 
they  negletf:  their  fheep  ;  and  luffering  their  hog-fheep  to  run  in  the  woods 
all  the  winter  was  a  fooliih  thing  ;  for  they  loft  their  wool  by  it,  and  it  Hunts 
them  in  their  growth,  by  keeping  them  fo  poor  ;  and  it  is  the  greater  folly, 
as  they  are  to  come  into  the  places  of  their  old  ewes,  whereby" the  flock  is 
fpoiled  :  belides,  find  he,  when  they  become  ewes,  they  will  always  after¬ 
wards  be  lofing  their  wool  in  the  hedges :  and  if  they  in  Dorfetfhire  find  but 
one  ewe  in  a  flock  apt  by  that  means  to  be  bare,  they  will  fell  her  off  at 
the  next  Weyhill  fair. 

Mr,  Billiop  of  the  fame  county  faid,  he  always  takes  care  to  keep  his 
fheen  up  in  high  cafe  in  very  cold  weather,  or  in  deep  fnow  :  and  the  better 
hay,  and  the  more  of  it,  you  give  your  fheep,  the  better  will  their  wool  and 

their  toil  pay  for  it,  and  over-pay  too. - He  faid,  a  weather  would  grow  fat 

With  hay  looner  than  with  grals  :  and,  if  the  fnow  be  but  moderately  deep, viz. 
not  above  a  foot,  the  fheep  will  fcrape  for  the  grafs :  but  then  in  fevere  wea¬ 
ther  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  put  them  in  a  ground  out  of  bleak  winds,  and 
where  the  grafs  is  longed,  as  having  been  firff  hayned.— He  approved  not  of 
the  Hampfhire  way  of  fitting  up  with  their  folds  in  lambing-time  ;  for  their 
walking  up  and  down  wi  h  the  lanthorns  greatly  difturbs  the  fold,  and  makes 
the  ewes  apt  to  be  frightened,  and  to  run  away  from  their  ftands  in  the 
fold,  by  which  means  the  lamb  is  either  over-laid,  or  feparated  from  the 
ewe  ;  whereas  otherwife  the  ewe  and  the  fheep  folded  would  keep  in  the  fame 
place. — He  likewife  fays,  the  heft  thing  that  can  he  done  in  lambing- time 
is  in  hard  weather  to  fling  five,  fix,  or  feven  truffles  of  hay  into  the  fold  amongft 
the  fheep,  for  them  to  trample  down,  to  fave  the  lambs  from  being  frozen, 
and  to  keep  them  dry :  the  hay,  fays  he,  is  of  an  infignifleant  value 
to  the  fervice  it  does  to  the  lambs  — He  adds,  if  it  be  a  wet  feafon  in 
lambing-time,,  the  folds  ought  to  be  made  the  larger  :  if  a  hard  fro  fly 
time,  the  clofer  the  better,  nor  need  one  be  afraid  of  the  lambs  being 
over-laid,  if  the  fold  is  not  diflurbed. — He  fays,  in  lambing-time,  the  fold 
ought  to  be  vifited  in  the  morning,  and  the  firfl  thing  to  be  done  ought  to 
be  to  walk  round  it,  and  fee  what  outermoft  ewes  have  lambed,  and  then  flip 
a  hurdle  and  draw  the  ewe  and  lamb  out  carefully,  that  the  ewe  may  go 
away  with  her  lamb  to  graze,  and  keep  together ;  for,  if  the  flock  be  let  out 
with  them  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  the  nature  of  the  ewe  to  go  away  to  graze, 
and  amidfl  the  whole  flock  the  ewe  and  lamb  will  foon  lofe  each  other : 
then  you  fliould  go  inward,  ftill  drawing  out  the  outermoft  ewe  and  lamb. 

Anidiofyn-  §•  85.  That  there  is  an  idiofyncrafy  in  cattle  of  the  fame  fort,  or  fpecies, 

e?ii  enramelelias  been  already  tinted  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  farmer  Ifles  my  te- 

fert.  nant  allures  me,  that  if  they  about  Holt,  i.  e.  in  the  vale,  buy  fheep  againft 

the  winter  out  of  the  hill-country,  fuch  fheep  will,  as  ufually,  expetf:  a  great 
deal  of  hay,  though  they  have  never  fo  much  plenty  of  grafs.— And  proba¬ 
bly  they  may  in  a  great  meafure  expetf:  it,  through  their  conftitution  of 

/  2  juices  s 
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juices  j  for  otherwife  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  how  giving  the  younger  fheep 
hay  in  the  hill-country,  but  perhaps  for  one  year,  fhould  entail  a  neceflity  of 
continuing  it  for  the  next,  where  the  juices  of  the  grades  fo  much  exceed 
thofe  of  the  hills. — To  exemplify  which,  having  bought  fows  with  pig  out 
of  the  vale,  for  the  fake  of  a  large  breed,  where  they  had  been  ufed  to  be 
fed  only  on  whey ;  thefe  fows,  when  they  were  brought  into  my  yard  in 
the  hill-country,  where  there  was  plenty  of  fhattered  corn,  lufficient  to  keep 
my  own  country  hogs,  which  thrived  well  on  it,  grew  lean,  and  made  but 
a  poor  livelyhood  ;  and  what  more  furprized  me,  the  pigs  of  thefe  lows  which 
were  littered  with  me,  took  after  grazing,  and,  when  they  came  to  be  great 
hogs,  they  would  not  flay  in  the  Hubble- fields  to  get  their  beuies  lull,  but 
would  foon  beat  out  into  the  grafs  grounds,  and  fo  would  the  breed  of  the 
breed  laft  mentioned  do.-— Thus  fays  Horace,  “  Fortes  creantur  fortibus, 
nec  feroces  aquilaa  pavidas  generant  columbas.  — And  tnis  idiofynciafy  leems 
more  vifible  in  beafts  and  men  that  live  on  the  fimpleft  food  than  in  thofe 
that  live  on  varieties. 

§.86.  It  ought  to  be  contrived  in  hill-country-farms,  which  ufually  have  To  provide 
but  a  few  acres  of  meadow  and  pafture,  and  the  reft  in  arable,,  that  there 
be  a  few  acres  of  arable  (according  to  the  bignefs  of  the  farm)  laid  uown  on  {heep  occa- 
different  parts  of  the  farm,  therein  commodioufly  to  receive  the  flock  of  fheep  fionally. 
after  harveft,  as  often  as  the  ftubble-grounds  may  be  dirty  ;  for  in  wet  wea¬ 
ther,  if  the  flock  Ihould  go  in  fuch  ftubble,  they  would  fpoil  more  than  they 

eat. - But  yet,  if  grounds  are  laid  down  yearly  to  clover-graffes,  as  is  ufual  in 

the  hill-country,  then  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  grounds  of  the  fecond  year  s 
clover  are  very  fit  to  receive  the  flock  of  fheep  in  fuch  wet  weather ;  foi 
ground  of  the  fecond  year’s  clover  is  well  fettled  and  covered  with  grafs,  nor 
will  it  be  like  to  be  trampled  to  dirt,  it  being  firm,  nor  is  it  gnafh  and 
lufcious,  as  the  ftubble-clover  is,  and  fo  is  very  fit  for  the  fheep^and  will 
not  put  their  mouths  out  of  tafte  for  other  coarfer  graflfes,  as  the  ftubble-clo¬ 
ver  will  do. — Neverthelefs  fatting-fheep  may  he  buffered  to  feed  freely  on 
the  ftubble-clover  j  for  they  muft  be  fupported  with  other  graffes,  as  good 
as  that,  had  they  not  that,  and  fweet  pafture  of  natural  grafs  muft  be  found 

for  them  when  that  is  fed  out.  _  i 

§.  87.  Having  in  November  (anno  1707)  a  good  crop  of  turnips  for  tne  Tump  apt 
winter-feeding  my  flock  of  fheep,  I  had  a  defire,  betore  I  entered  on  the  to  breed  wmd 
doing  it,  to  confult  a  farmer’s  fhepherd,  who  had  for  many  years  ufed  his 
fheep  to  turnips :  I  underftood  from  him,  as  alfo  from  others,  that  tui  nip- 
feeding  was  apt  to  breed  wind  in  the  fheep  and  gripings,  for  which,  while  they 
were  under  the  diftemper,  they  knew  no  remedy,  but  to  cut  their  throats, 
if  they  were  fatting:  you  may  perceive  the  diftemper  by  their  ftretching  out 
their  limbs,  and  fpreading  them  :  but,  to  prevent  this  evil,  they  agree  it  is 
neceffary  to  give  the  fheep  fome  dry  meat  in  the  evening,  though  coarfe. 

It  is  farther  agreed,  that  an  ewe-flock  is  not  fo  fubjeft  to  the  abovefaid 
diftemper  by  feeding  on  turnips,  as  a  weather-flock  wrou!d  be,  the  lamb  in 
he  ewe  carrying  off  the  water,  that,  in  fuch  cafe,  the  ewes  aie  ovu- 
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charged  with  from  the  turnips  ;  for  the  ewes,  when  with  lamb,  pifs  and  dung 
much  more  eafily  and  plentifully  than  the  weathers  do;  which  is  but  rea- 
fonable  to  believe,  all  creatures  with  young  being  apt  to  make  water  often, 
and  dung,  nor  are  they  fo  able  to  retain  it  as  when  not  fo  :  and  particularly 
phyiicians  look  on  child-bearing  women  to  be  more  fecure  from  cholick, 
gout,  &c.  than  when  child-bearing  is  over,  for  the  above-faid  reafon. 

§.  88.  It  is  a  thing  commonly  known,  that  after  harveft  fheep  muft  be 
kept  out  of  the  barley- ftubble  till  the  hogs  have  eat  up  the  fcattered  bar¬ 
ley,  left  by  fwelling  in  the  maws  of  the  fheep  it  fhould  kill  them.— But  I 
alio  find  by  my  fhepherd  and  others,  that  fheep  ought  to  be  kept  out  of 
all  forts  of  ftubble  till  the  corn  is  well  eaten  up  by  the  hogs  ;  becaufe  the 
wheat  and  oats  they  leafe  will  be  apt  to  make  the  fheep  fcour,  as  this  year 
(anno  1719)  wheat  made  many  of  my  fheep  fcour. 

§.  89.  Tills  are  excellent  good  for  ewes,  to  breed  milk  for  their  lambs, 
being  given  them  inftead  of  hay,  and  is  the  true  ufe  of  that  grain  :  they 
will  grow  very  well  in  ftrong  clay-land,  but  are  rather  reckoned  an  im- 
poverifher  than  an  improver  of  the  ground,  contrary  to  what  other  kidded 
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§.  90.  The  reafon  why  fheep  are  in  lefs  danger  of  being  hurt  by  broad- 
clover  than  cows  are,  may  be,  becaufe  the  fheep  feed  only  on  the  very 
fineft  and  tendered:  part  of  it,  nor  can  they  eafily  be  brought  to  tafte  of  the 
grofieft  part  of  it :  this  I  plainly  faw  when  I  fatted  fheep  in  the  broad- 
clover  this  year  (anno  1702). — It  is  however  a  lufcious  food,  and  apt  to 
th  row  fheep  into  a  fcouring. 

Broad-clover  will  not  fat  fheep  fo  faft,  nor  fo  well,  as  hop-clover  will  do. 

§.91.  Farmer  Elton  advifed  me  by  all  means,  if  the  fea'fon  proved  dry 
after  my  fheep  were  (beared,  to  put  them  into  my  woods  of  four  or  five  years 
growth,  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight :  he  allured  me,  if  it  were  a  dry  time, 
they  would  do  the  woods  no  harm ;  for  in  that  cafe  the  rowety  grafs  in  the 
woods  would  be  fweet,  and  the  fheep  would  not  be  tempted  to  crop  the  fhoots; 
but  in  wet  weather  the  rowet  turns  four. — This,  he  faid,  would  do  them  a 
great  kindnefs  in  fheltering  their  coats  from  burning,  and  their  bodies  from 
damage  thereby  :  and  at  the  fhepherd’s  whiftle  they  would  all  come  out  of 
the  woods  to  folding. — It  may  be  ferviceable  to  the  fheep,  but  I  doubt  of  the 
former  part  of  his  aflertion,  viz.  that  they  will  eat  the  rowet,  and  not  crop 
the  (hoots.  See  my  Obfervations  on  woods. 

I  had  a  few  teg  or  hog-fheep  of  my  own,  and  at  Michaelmafs  I  bought  in 
fomemore,  and  put  them  then  into  the  meadows,  the  hedge-rows  of  which 
being  cut  the  year  before,  put  them  upon  browsing  at  that  time  of  the  year. — 
About  the  latter  end  of  November,  I  put  them  into  my  young  coppices,  where 
they  foon  fell  to  browzing  :  we  wondered  at  it,  and  were  at  a  lofs  for  the 
caule  ;  till  my  fhepherd  remembered  me  what  we  had  done,  having  enticed 
them  into  the  fault  at  the  firft  hand  of  the  year. 

§.  92.  Cato  dicit,  fol.  2.  Autumnitate  frondem  populeam,  ulmeam,  quer- 
neamque  ccedito  per  tempus ;  earn  condito  non  peraridam,  pabulum  ovibus.— 

So 
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So  that  they  were  not  the  dead  worthlefs  leaves  they  collected,  but  they 
flripped  the  branches  of  their  leaves  whilfl  growing,  and  made  a  kind  of  hay 
of  them. 

§.93.  'Poligona,  knot-grafs,  fwine’s-grafs,  or  blood-wort,  according  to  SwineVgraf* 
Columella,  is  very  pernicious  to  fheep,  occafioning  violent  detentions  and  con-  bad  for  fteeP‘ 
tractions  in  their  bellies,  by  which  they  bring  up  a  thin,  frothy,  {linking  mat¬ 
ter. — The  cure  is  to  bleed  them  under  the  tail,  clofe  to  the  buttocks,  and  alfo 
in  the  upper  lip. 

§.  94.  The  Maifon  ruftique  fpeaking  of  fheep,  fays,  in  winter,  autumn,  Sheep  not  to 
and  fpring,  you  fhould  keep  them  clofe  in  the  morning,  and  not  carry  them  be  drove  to 
to  the  fields  until  the  day  has  taken  away  the  froft  from  off  the. ground  :  for  forty 
at  thefe  times  the  frozen  grafs  begets  a  rheum  and  heavinefs  in  their  heads,  and  weather, 
loofeneth  their  bellies,  fol.  1 57.  The  fame  obfervation  has  been  made  by  the 
antients,  as  I  have  noted  before. 

Some  fay,  that,  in  the  open  moifl  weather  in  the  winter,  the  fheep  have 
more  need  of  hay  than  in  the  cold  frofiy  weather,  and  it  does  them  more 
good  ;  for  it  dries  up  the  water,  the  grafs  then  making  them  flue. 

§.  95.  In  deep  fat  lands  farmers  may  be  in  the  right  to  hope  for,  and  to  of  foddering 
endeavour  to  preferve  their  fheep  without  hay  in  winter,  or  as  long  as  they  fheep  in  wm- 
can,  becaufe  their  lands  may  be  able  to  do  it :  yet,  quaere,  in  cafe  they  fhould ter- 
buy  in  fheep  to  winter,  which  have  been  ufed  to  hay,  whether  fuch  fheep 
will  not  only  expert  it,  but  will  not  alfo  pay  for  it,  if  it  be  given  them.  But 
for  hill-country  farmers,  whofe  winter-grafs  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  maintain 
their  flocks,  I  fay,  they  ought  to  fodder  in  good  time  ;  otherwife  their  flocks 
will  foon  eat  up  all  their  grafs,  and  then  they  muft,  as  they  draw  near  to 
lambing-time,  eat  all  hay,  which  is  not  fo  well  as  hay  and  grafs  earlier  in 
the  winter  would  have  been  ;  and  then  the  grafs  would  have  held  out. 

§.  96.  Farmer  Biggs  commending  racks  to  fodder  {heep  in,  faid,  it  was  a  Racksfor  fod- 
very  wafteful,  flovenly  way  to  fling  the  hay  loofe  about  the  fold,  as  fome  would  d^e^deeedp 
do ;  for  whatever  hay  the  fheep  fat  down  on,  neither  they  nor  any  other 
cattle  will  touch  after,  for  which  reafon  no  cattle  care  for  feeding  after  fheep, 
their  dung  and  pifs  being  a  great  nufance  ;  but  cows,  faid  he,  had  rather  pick 
the  dungy  flraw  and  litter  on  the  dung-hills,  which  comes  from  the  horfes, 
than  to  have  the  fweet  clean  flraw  that  comes  out  of  the  barn. 

On  my  afking  feveral  good  fhepherds,  why  they  fet  the  hay-racks  open  to 
the  fheep  in  each  ground  ;  they  aflured  me,  that,  in  that  country,  Doriet, 
they  had  tried  all  wavs  of  giving  fodder  to  the  fheep,  and  did  find,  that  to 
let  them  go  to  the  racks  when  they  had  a  mind  to  it,  was  beft;  for  many 
fheep  liked  grafs,  and  would  thrive  better  on  it  than  on  hay  3  and  others  would 
eat  hay  better  than  grafs,  and  if  the  hay  was  very  good,  they  would  give  as 

U  u  2  •  good 

1  Eft  etiam  ovibus  gravis  pernicies  herbae  fanguinariae,  quarn  ft  pafta  eft  ovis,  toto  ventre  diften- 
•ditur,  contrahiturque,  &  fpumam  quandam  tenuem  tetri  odoris  expuit,  celeriter  ianguinem  rmtti 
oportet  Tub  cauda,  in  ea  parte  quae  proxima  eft  clunibus,  nec  minus  in  labro  fuperiore  vena  folvenda 
eft.  Colum.  lib.  7.  fol.  178. 
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good  milk  for  it ;  and  many  fheep  would  eat  it  bell,  if  you  let  them  have  their 

own  time  of  eating  it.  .  .  . 

A  very  good  fhepherd  near  me,  approves  very  much  of  cribs  tor  foddering 

fheep  in  :  he  fays,  in  wet  weather  they  fave  littering  of  the  fodder,  and  tramp¬ 
ling  it  under  foot but  he  fays,  fometimes  a  cow  or  a  fheep  has  hung  it  s 
horns  in  the  bow,  and  broke  it’s  neck,  but  this  rarely  happens  :  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  whom  he  ferves  had  only  loft  one  heifer  by  fuch  accident  in  twenty 

years  time,  and  a  fheep  or  two. - -Another  told  me,  his  mafter  never  loft  any 

cattle  that  way )  but  one  morning,  faid  he,  I  came  in  good  time,  and  faved 

two  that  were  hanging.  ^  , 

I  told  my  fhepherd  what  fort  of  racks  I  defigned  for  my  fheep  to  be  fod¬ 
dered  in,  which  were  according  to  the  Dorfetfhire  fafhion,  as  the  fhepherds 
there  had  advifed  me  to  make  them  j  and  he  approved  very  well  of  it  for  the 
faving  of  hay  :  but,  faid  he,  the  cow-cribs  with  bow  partitions  are  very  fer- 
viceable  on  one  account  j  for  when  an  ewe,  by  reafon  of  a  lufty  lamb,  has  had 
a  hard  labour,  whereby  the  lamb  is  ftunned,  or  much  weakened,  fuch 
lamb  will  be  able  to  get  up  and  fuck,  by  ftrengthening  itfelf  with  leaning 

againft  fuch  cribs  as  they  lie  in  the  fold.  <  . 

§.  97.  Farmer  Biggs  faid,  that  he  was  confident,  if  it  was  a  hard  winter, 
300  fheep  would  eat  25  if  not  30  tons  of  hay. — Farmer  Crapp  faid,  he  had 
often  given  above  25  tons  to  that  number  of  fheep. 

Mrfsiade  of  Tilfhade  tells  me,  that  they  allow  a  ton  of  hay  for  every  fcore 
f  fheep  they  winter  on  their  downs,  and  provide  for  the  winter  accordingly. 

I  afked  my  fhepherd,  what  quantity  of  hay  would  maintain  a  fheep  at 
Eafton  in  a  hard  winter.  He  gave  me  no  ready  anfwer  ;  I  told  him,  I  looked 
on  five  todd  and  an  half  to  be  a  noble  provifion :  he  could  not  rightly  fall  into 
a  confideration  of  that  proportion,  but  laid,  if  it  was  a  hard  winter  a  fcore  of 
fheep  would  eat  a  ton  of  hay.— Whereupon  we  computed  the  difference  of 
or  e  fti  mates,  and  found  that  mine  held  a  fourth  part  greater  than  his  :  how¬ 
ever  he  faid,  he  thought  his  a  great  allowance. 

S.  08.  Farmer  Elton  told  me,  that  his  father  and  he  had  loft  many  a  pound 
by  not  buying  coarfe  or  under-hill  hay  at  the  firft  hand  of  the  year  for  their 
ewes  ;  for,  when  a  hard  winter  has  come,  they  have  been  forced  to  give 
them  a  coarfe  hay  at  laft,  which  has  impoverifhed  them,  and  made  them 
pitch,  and  in  the  breed  made  them  fpoil  the  whole  flock. 

R  99.  About  Tilfhade  in  Wiltfhire  there  is  little  hay,  and  the  chief  fupport 
of  the  fheep  during  winter  is  vetches :  Mr.  Slade  affures  me,  it  vetches  cut 
greenifh  for  fheep  fhould  take  a  month’s  rain  at  firft,  if  they  can  at  laft  be 
houfed  dry,  the  fheep  will  eat  them  ftalks  and  all  better  tnan  the.  beft  hay.. 

r  joo.  I  have  heard,  that  in  Spain  they  houfe  their  fheep  on  nights,  which 
I  doubt  not  but  contributes  to  the  finenefs  of  their  wool. — -And  the  warm 
fold,  made  warmer  by  the  fheep  than  of  itfelf  it  would  be,  is  better  for  the 

wool  of  the  fheep  than  for  them  to  lie  abroad. 

r  joi.  In  fatting  fheep,  the  barren  ewes,  and  thofe  which  have  loft  their 

lambs,  come  firft  in  order,  and  then  old  fheep  that  are  to  be  fatted  with  grabs. 

§.  102.  Sir 
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§.  102.  Sir  Ambrofe  Phillipps’s  fhepherd  being  in  difcourfe  with  me,  Iwhetherewes 
afked  him,  fuppofing  one  fhould  fat  fheep,  whether  the  cafe  was  not 
fame  with  the  ewes,  as  with  cows  to  be  fatted  ;  that  is,  whether  or  not  the£aUing. 
ewes  might  not  be  firft  rammed  j  and  whether  they  would  not  then  fat  the 
kindlier  for  it.  He  replied,  the  cafe  was  not  the  fame  with  ewes  as  with 
cows ;  for  the  ewes  would  take  ram  but  at  one  time  of  the  year  only,  fome 
earlier,  others  later  :  but  befides,  the  ewes  going  but  twenty  weeks  with 
lamb,  they  contrived  they  fhould  not  be  with  lamb,  becaufe  they  would  be 
too  forward  with  lamb  before  they  could  be  fat. — I  then  afked  him,  if  he  ever 
knew  a  ewe  bring  a  lamb  twice  in  the  fame  year.  He  faid,  never  ;  but  an  ewe 
that  had  warped  her  lamb  very  early  might  fometimes  have  another  within 
the  year,  though  very  rarely. — He  fays,  the  graziers  contrive  their  cows 
fhould  be  bulled  at  fuch  a  time,  as  that  they  may  be  fat  for  the  market  by  the 
time  they  are  half  gone  with  calf,  for  then  they  tallow  bed,  and  their  meat  is  a 
great  deal  the  firmer  for  it. 

§.  103.  The  farmers  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight  reckon  an  ewe  that  warps  any  Of  fatting  a 
time  by  or  before  the  middle  of  February,  fo  that  fhe  may  make  early  mut-^^hat 
ton,  while  it  yields  a  good  price,  is  as  good  as  *  couples.  *  An  ewe  and 

§.  104.  It  was  the  25th  of  December  (anno  1707)  when  I  had  at  autumn 
fatted  twenty  weathers,  which  I  defigned  to  kill  after  Chriftmafs  :  at  this  time  jn‘ 

my  fhepherd  came  to  me,  and  faid,  he  could  not  hold  up  the  fheep  in  their  winter  on  hay 
fat,  unlefs  I  could  find  them  fome  grafs  to  go  with  their  hay  :  he  told  me  on,f- 
they  would  wade  the  bed  hay  he  could  give  them,  and  eat  but  little  of  it. — 

Till  now  I  thought  one  might  have  fatted  fheep  with  hay  alone,  if  it  were 
very  good  :  but  on  inquiring  I  have  found,  that  fuch  fheep  as  abovefaid, 
mud  have  a  little  grafs  with  their  hay. — Therefore,  if  you  would  have  fat 
fheep  to  kill  from  Chridmafs  till  fpring,  you  ought  to  contrive  to  keep  a  re- 
ferve  of  grafs  for  that  purpofe,  or  to  fow  turnips  in  autumn  for  the  iced  of 
their  leaves. 

§.  105.  Mr.  Slade  ofTilfhade,  and  Mr.  Bifly  of  Holt  in  Wilts,  made  me  of  fatting 
a  vifit :  and  having  often  before  complained  to  Mr.  Billy,  that  I  could  not  fat  lambs  in  the 
lambs  at  Eadon,  Mr.  Bifly  faid,  he  was  fure  I  might  fat  lambs  at  Eadon  ;  h,1^country' 
only  I  mud  take  this  fpecial  care,  to  put  the  ewes  and  their  lambs,  within  a 
fortnight  after  the  falling  of  the  lambs,  into  clover,  and  mud  keep  them  well, 
and  not  let  them  fink  ;  for  both  Mr.  Bifly  and  Mr.  Slade  faid,  if  once  1  let 
them  fink,  there  would  be  no  raifing  them  again  :  and  Mr.  Bifly  faid,  I  mud 
take  care  not  to  let  the  clover  be  too  high. 

§.  106.  I  find  by  farmer  Ides  of  Holt,  that  they  can  in  that  country  fat  Of  fatting 
lambs  exeeding  well  on  broad-clover;  but,  fays  he,  we  cannot  afterwards  fat  ji^onbroad:- 
the  ewes  fo  well,  for  they  will  rife  but  flowly  in  flefh  :  the  reafon  that  he  clover, 
gave  for  it  was,  becaufe  the  lambs  were  fatted  in  the  fpring,  while  the  broad- 
clover  was  young  and  fweet  ;  for  it  will  hold  fweet  and  good  till  towards  Mid- 
fummer,  but  then  falls  off,  which  is  about  the  time  the  latter  lambs  are  fatted, 
and  then  the  ewes  will  not  thrive  fo  well  with  it  as  the  lambs  will  do.  He 
fold  his  lambs  fat  this  year,  1716,  by  the  20th  of  May,  and  then  by  Midfum- 
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If  a  lamb  once 
pitches  for 
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it  will  never 
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been  tatted 
kindly. 


mer  the  ewes  Were  well  in  flefh,  that  is,  half  fat  with  the  broad-clover  ;  but 
then  they  got  no  farther  by  the  broad-clover,  only  held  their  own  till  harveft, 
when  they  throve  apace,  and  foon  got  fat  in  the  Hubble. 

The  fame  farmer,  having  been  two  or  three  times  at  Crux-Eafton,  and  feen 
our  broad-clover,  admits,  that  we  cannot  pretend  to  fit  lambs  with  it  near  fo 
well  as  they  can  at  Holt ;  for  the  clover  at  Eafton  muft  be  fourer  and  bitterer 
than  theirs  at  Holt,  both  from  the  coldnefs  of  the  ground,  and  the  cold- 
nefs  of  the  air  :  for,  faid  he,  we  at  Holt,  though  wc  lie  on  a  warm  ftone-brafh, 
cannot  pretend  to  fat  lambs  in  a  cold  fpring  as  we  can  in  a  warm  one,  for  the 
faid  reafon  ;  and  particularly  this  dry  and  cold  fpring,  1719, 1  obferved,  added 
he,  when  I  brought  my  couples  home  from  where  I  had  wintered  them,  the 
ewes  would  keep  walking  much  about  the  ground,  and  continue  bleating, 
whereby  I  knew  they  difliked  their  clover,  and  I  faid,  I  (hall  have  no  good 
fat  lambs  this  year,  and  fo  it  proved.— I  like  not,  faid  he,  when  the  ends  of  the 
wool  on  the  backs  of  the  fheep  twift,  and  Hand  fpriggy,  as  they  were  apt  to 
do  this  year. 

§.  107.  If  an  ewe’s  milk  after  fhe  has  lambed,  dries  away  by  reafon  of  bad 
hay,  or  fcarcenefs  and  poverty  of  grafs,  fo  that  the  lamb  pitches,  it  will  never 
be  recovered,  and  lambs  fo  pinched  will  never  fetch  it  forward  again,  fo  as  to 
be  fo  well  grown  or  fo  fat,  or  fo  foon  fit  for  the  market  as  otherwife  they 
would  have  been  ;  in  all  which  refpedts  there  will  be  great  lofs,  and  this  holds 
in  fome  degree  in  other  cattle. 

§.  108.  On  telling  Mr.  Biffy  what  encouragement  I  found  for  fatting  lambs 
at  Crux-Eafton,  I  alfo  added  the  difficulties  I  ffiould  meet  with  in  that  affair. 

_ Pie  faid,  if  I  thought  my  broad-clover  would  prove  too  four,  and  be  apt  to 

fcour  my  lambs,  I  muft  fow  half  broad-clover  and  half  hop-clover  feed  mixed 
together;  and  he  faid,  that  he  and  feveral  others  had  of  late  (anno  1720) 

done  fo,  and  found  it  very  effectual. - And  I  am  apt  to  fancy,  if  a  fprink- 

lino-  of  rye-feed,  it  yielding  a  fweet  grafs,  was  mixed  with  the  clovers,  the 
variety  would  be  grateful  to  the  lambs,  and  make  them  fat  the  fafter.— But  it  is 
my  opinion,  that,  if  you  referve  the  fatteft  of  your  arable-land  clovers,  the 
land  being  in  good  heart,  fuch  clovers  will  be  fat,  juicy,  fweet,  and  nourifh- 
ing  ;  for  I  have  obferved,  that,  when  ground  has  been  ploughed  out  of  heart, 
though  it  was  in  it’s  own  nature  ftrong  ground,  yet  the  clovers  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  have  in  their  nature  been  weak,  and  their  leaves  thin  and  not  fappy, 
nor  of  a  deep  verdure,  but  of  a  pale  colour,  and  fpeckled  on  the  back  of  the 
leaves  as  if  fly-fhitten,  and  confequently  has  no  good  nouriffiment  in  it ;  nor 
would  hogs  or  other  cattle  abide  in  fuch  clover  any  longer  than  they  were 
forced  to  it ;  and  the  leaf  of  fuch  clover  has  to  my  tafte  been  an  ungrateful 
bitter,  whereas  the  fat  fappy-leaved  clover  has  been  agreeable. 

§.  109.  When  fheep  are  thriving,  their  wool  is  of  a  bright  white  colour. 

§.  no.  I  find  by  Mr.  Gerrifh  of  Broughton  in  Wilts,  the.  great  grazier, 
that  the  riling  up  of  the  fat  on  the  back  of  a  fheep  in  a  bladderinefs,  or  fort  of 
froth  and  foam,  is  a  very  good  fign  of  the  kindly  fatnefs  of  that  fheep  ;  which, 
fays  he,  the  turnip-fatted  fheep  will  do  even  in  the  winter  time,  whereas  the 
' 3  fat 
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fat  of  our  fheep,  fed  in  winter  on  hay  and  good  grafs,  will  lie  clofe  and  flat 
on  their  backs,  and  not  rife  in  bladders  when  they  are  fleaed. — He  allures 
me,  that  thirty  acres  of  very  good  turnips  will  fat  four  hundred  weathers. 

I  went  to  Sir  Ambrofe  Phillipps’s  fheep-pen  with  the  fhepherd  :  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  fheep  he  fhewed  me  the  piece  of  fat  by  the  brifket,  before  the 
fhoulder,  which  is  called  the  moufe-piece,  which  I  handled  in  many  of 
them,  it  being  bigger  or  lefs  according  to  the  degree  of  fatnefs  the  fheep  is 
in  :  the  dent  alfo  on  the  rump  I  felt  in  many,  which  is  occafioned  from  the 
riling  pieces  of  fat  on  each  fide,  where  the  fheep  are  fat. 

I  afked  the  fhearers  of  Garenton,  where  a  fheep  was  to  be  handled  to  know 
whether  it  was  fat  or  not ;  they  faid,  if  a  weather-fheep,  or  an  ewe  that  never 
had  had  a  lamb,  it  was  to  be  handled  at  the  dug,  and  at  the  rump  of  the 
tail,  for  thofe  that  are  very  fat  will  fometimes  be  as  big  there  as  one’s  wrift, 
and  the  fame  on  the  brilket  and  Ihoulders  an  old  ewe  is  to  be  judged  of  in 
the  fame  manner,  except  in  the  firft  mentioned  place. 

An  experienced  butcher  who  is  to  draw  out  a  number  of  fheep  at  a  certain 
price,  will  always  choofe  for  the  fatteft,  though  there  are  larger  fheep  in 
the  flock,  and  in  good  cafe  too ;  becaufe  the  fatter  the  bead  or  fheep,  the 
more  juicy  will  his  flefh  be,  and  confequently  weigh  the  heavier,  which  will 
make  it  mod  profitable  to  the  butcher. — And  a  bead  fatted  by  grafs  will 
weigh  heavier  than  a  bead  fatted  by  hay,  becaufe  the  flefh  will  be  more 
juicy. 

§.  1 1  r.  In  dlfcourfe  with  feveral  butchers,  they  agreed,  efpecially  if  the  of  fatted 
winter  proved  wet,  that  turnip-mutton  would  be  waterifh,  and  not  anfwer  fteeP>  viz.  on 
it’s  weight  when  killed,  fo  well  as  other  mutton,  for  perfect  water  would  ^/oaT  do^er 
run  out  between  the  fkin  and  the  flefh,  it  being  withinfide  :  and,  faid  they,  and  of  driving 
your  mutton  fed  with  broad-clover  does  not  give  that  fatisfadfion  that  other  ^hem  t0  Lon* 
mutton  does  j  for  the  fat  will  be  apt  to  look  yellowifh  ;  yet  in  truth  no  mut-  ^  n" 
ton  eats  fo  fweet  as  that,  the  fat  whereof  has  a  yellowifh  cad,though  people  do 
not  generally  like  it. — They  faid  further,  that  a  fheep  or  a  lamb  fatted  would 
drive  from  Crux-Eaflon  to  London,  with  lofing  but  a  very  little  of  it’s  weight  j 
this  they  faid,  becaufe  I  told  them  that  in  driving  from  Holt  in  Wiltfhire  to 
London,  a  weather  of  about  feventeen  fibillings  price  would  lofe  eight  pounds 
of  flefh  ;  to  which  they  replied,  though  cattle  will  not  lofe  much  flefh  in  dri¬ 
ving  fifty  miles,  yet  if  you  drive  them  fifty  more  they  will  lofe  their  flefh  very 
confiderably.  —  And,  faid  they,  a  fheep  barely  mutton,  fuch  as  we  buy  of  you, 
will  not  bear  driving  to  London,  though  it  may  be  but  fifty  miles,  becaufe  they 
would  lofe  that  little  flefh  they  had  got. — The  hinder  quarter  of  an  ewe, 
that  has  had  a  lamb,  is  not  profitable  to  us,  nor  acceptable,  becaufe  the  udder 
will  wafie,  &c.— they  owned,  however,  it  was  otherwife  with  a  barren  ewe,  ofthenor 
but,  faid  they,  there  are  few  of  thofe  in  this  country.-— If  an  ewe  be  going  to  them  and 
ram  when  fhe  is  killed,  the  mutton  will  eat  rank.  '  °  "  hmb^and 

§.  1 12.  I  find  by  converging  with  our  Wiltfhire  graxiers,  that  fat  lambs  whytheWilt- 
come  not  to  Smithfield  from  the  North  till  after  Whitfuntide,  and  then,  fidre  lambs, 
though  they  are  huge  lambs,  in  comparifon  of  the  foutherly  and  welder n,  ^^dsar 

eyep  (pring. 
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even  as  big  again,  yet  they  are  very  lean  compared  with  our  s  of  the  foutherly 
counties.  —  I  find,  one  reafon,  why  not  only  lamb,  but  mutton  and  beef  alfo, 
out  of  Wiltfhire  and  the  foutherly  countries,  fells  dear  in  wet  Ipiings,  is,  be- 
caufe  the  roads  from  the  North,  and  Somerfetfhire,  occ.  aie  bad  to  travel 
on,  and  the  cattle  cannot  go  into  thofe  deep  leafes,  they  being  under  water, 
or  fo  trodden  and  poached,  that,  by  reafon  of  the  cold,  the  grafs  does  not 
thrive  for  a  bite  for  the  beafts,  nor  improve  them  till  towards  the  middle  of 

fummer. 


Of  young 
fheep  that 
have  their 
gums  grown 
over  their 
teeth. 


Of  a  fheep 
fpewlng  up 
it’s  grals. 


Of  lambs 
drowned  in 
the  ewe’s 
belly. 


Of  a  cored 
fheep. 
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R  i ,  TK  y]T  Y  fhepherd  was  talking  in  June  (anno  I7°3^  of  drawing  out  my 
j  Y  I  old  ewes  for  the  market  j  and  laid,  in  all  likelihood  there  would 
be  three  or  four  of  the  younger  fort  drawn  out  with  them ;  and  for 
the  moll  part  it  happened  fo  every  year  ;  for  now  and  then  a  young  fheep, 
even  one  of  two  teeth,  will  have  it’s  mouth  hang  over,  that  is,  lfs  gums 
will  be  grown  out  fo  long  as  to  (hut  over  it’s  teeth  5  and  fuch  fheep  mult  as 
much  be  difpofed  of  as  broken-mouthed  fheep,  for  they  cannot  well  get  their 

living,  but  will  always  be  out  of  cafe. 

R  2.  Being  at  my  fold,  I  faw  my  fhepherd  turn  out  a  young  fheep  to  be 

fold  with  the  old  ewes. — I  afked  him  why  he  did  fo  j  he-faid,  becauie  it 
fpewed  up  it’s  grafs ;  and  then  he  fhewed  me  the  outfide  of  its  mouth  and 
nofe  bedaubed  with  the  green  juice  ,  fuch  fheep,  he  faid,  would  never 


&  O.  My  fhepherd  fays,  that  the  caufe  of  a  lamb’s  being  drowned  in  the 
ewe’s  belly,  (the  ewe’s  being  under  a  fcarcity  of  water,  and  having  dry  mow- 
burnt-hay)  is,  that  by  the  greedinefs  of  the  ewe’s  drinking  when  fhe  gets  to 
water,  fhe  gluts  the  lamb  with  the  abundance  of  water  fhe  drinks.-— Farmer 
Bachelour  alfo  believes  it  is  fo,  yet  fays,  that  he  has  feen  lambs  with  a 

watery  humour,  as  if  they  had  a  dropfy.  ,  ,  . 

&  L  A  fheep  which  is  cored,  after  it  has  been  fo  a  year,  or  thereabouts, 

(for  which  time  it  may  very  well  live,  if  chiefly  fed  with  hay)  will  have  a 
water-bladder,  as  big  as  an  egg,  under  it’s  throat,  its  eyes  likewife  will  be 

white,  and  fo  will  it’s  mouth  and  gums.  .  .  u  n  . 

If  any  fheep  in  a  flock  core  in  the  winter,  it  will  be  eafily  feen  at  fheann^- 

time  ;  for  fuch  fheep  will  be  poorer  than  the  reft,  and  Ihew  it  that  way  y 
that  time  ;  and  tl  Jr  wool  will  run  into  threads,  that  is,  their  wool  will 
twift  together  at  the  ends,  and  look  fomewhat  like  teats :  yet  I  have  known 

fhepherds  fay,  that  fometimes  the  wool  of  very  found  fheep  will  be  apt 

run  together  into  threads,  and  the  finer  the  wool  the  apter  fo  to  do. 

Mr.  Biftiop’s  fhepherd  caught  a  fheep  that  was  cored  the  laft  yeai  ,  and 
fhewed  me  how  it  might  be  feen  by  the  eyes  ot  the  fheep,  they  being  in  the 
valves  and  veiny  parts,  (and  the  eye-lids  when  turned  up)  miN-whke  j  wh  r  - 
as  the  other  healthy  fheep,  he  fhewed  me,  had  eyes  as  red  as  a  cherry.  He 
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told  me,  fome  would  fay,  thinnefs  of  wool  on  the  bread;  was  a  fign  of  a  core  ; 
but  he  had  had  no  regard  to  that  faying ; — that  fheep  that  were  fo  cored,  be¬ 
ing  in  a  healthy  country,  and  taking  to  eat  hay,  might  live  a  year  or  two  the 
longer  for  thofe  reafons,  but  would  never  recover. — Note,  this  milkinefs  of 
the  eyes  fhews  that  fuch  fheep  are  far  gone ;  they  may  be  cored  before  they 
have  that  to  fhew  :  thefe  cored  fheep  have  the  fluck,  or  plaice-worm  in  their 
livers,  with  which  their  gall  is  alfo  full  before  they  die  :  they  call  thefe 
worms  a  plaice-worms  from  their  figure,  which  is  like  a  plaice.  — When  they 
look  on  a  dieep’s  eye  to  fee  whether  the  fheep  be  cored  or  not,  their  term 
is,  they  will  fee  how  the  fheep  teds. 

§.  5.  Mr.  Chedlin  of  Leicederfhire  fays,  that  fheep  when  fird  touched  of  the  rot* 
with  the  rot  will  thrive  mightily  in  fatting  for  ten  weeks,  but,  if  they  are 
not  difpofed  of  when  they  are  come  up  to  a  pitch,  they  will  in  feven  or  eight 
days  time  fall  away  to  nothing  but  flcin  and  bone  ;  he  has  often  had  them  die 
in  the  height  of  their  pitch  in  half  an  hour’s  time  with  twenty-feven  pound 
of  tallow  in  their  bellies. 

Mr.  Raymond,  Mr.  Bifly  and  I  being  together,  Mr.  Raymond  faid,  that 
if  the  dimmer  did  not  rot  the  dieep,  it  was  generally  agreed  that  the  winter 
would  not. — Mr.  Bifly  replied,  that  he  had  often  heard  the  fame  ;  and  fo 
they  agreed,  that  there  was  no  clanger  of  the  extreme  wet  winter  this  year 
(anno  1702)  rotting  the  fheep,  feeing  the  foregoing  dimmer  had  been  fo  hot 
and  dry  as  it  had  been. — I  afked  Mr.  Raymond,  what  he  thought  might  be 
the  reafon  of  fuch  a  faying  ;  he  faid,  that  a  gloomy  wet  dimmer  gave  an  un- 
digeded  quick  growth  to  the  grafs  of  cold  land,  which  occadoned  a  rot 
among  the  dieep  ;  and  the  faid  grafs  was  in  danger  of  continuing  on  in  that 
unwholfome  way  of  growing  all  the  following  winter,  till  the  month  of 
March,  and  the  next  fpring  came  to  give  it  a  check,  and  the  fpring  brought 
forth  a  new  grafs ;  whereas  the  power  of  the  winter .  alone  was  not  drong 
enough  to  begin  a  rot. 

b  Mr.  Ray«fpeaking  of  mardi-trefoil,  fays,  Sir  Tancred  Robinfon  com-  Marfh-trefoil 
mends  it  for  dropdcal  cafes,  and  fays,  he  has  known  fheep,  that  have  had  the  £ood  for  the 
rot,  drove  into  marfhes  where  this  herb  has  grown  plentifully,  and  cured 

by  it. 

Mr.  Boyle  fays,  on  the  beginning  of  a  rot  among  fheep,  where  it  appeared,  Jd.  Spanift 
by  the  killing  a  dieep  or  two,  that  the  whole  flock  were  touched,  a  friend  of  ia,t‘ 
his  cured  the  rot  by  giving  each  fheep  a  handful  of  Spanifh  fait  for  five  or 
fix  mornings  together. 

Mr.  Raymond  of  Puck-Shipton  in  Wiltfhire,  fays,  that,  when  the  mea¬ 
dows  are  flabby  and  full  of  water,  they  are  then  fafed,  and  lefs  fubjedt  to  bane 
than  they  are  in  a  dry  winter. 


a  I  am  a flured  Dr.  Nichols  has  lately  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  feveral  curious  obferva- 
tions  on  the  form  and  the  nature  of  this  animal,  which  will  be  publifhed  in  the  next  volume  of 
their  Tranfa&ions. 

b  Dominus  Tancredus  Robinfon  trifolium  paludofum  in  hydropicis  affccHbus  commendat,  feque 
frrpius  obfervafie,  ait,  oves  tabidas  in  paludes  hac  herb  abundantes  compulfas,  ejus  efu  refiitutas 
fanitati.  Ray,  fol.  1099. 

'sr"  John 
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, ,  ,  ,  ,  J0hn  Earle,  of  Parks  in  Wiltftiire,  Mewed  me  how  the  fheep  had  cropt  and 
J  1  °’’1'  fed  mightily  on  the  broom:  they  will  eat  it  heartily  all  the  year,  but  efpe- 
cially  in  the  fpring,  when  it  is  in  bloffom  :  it  ftains  their  teeth  as  black  as, 
foot  j  we  caught  one,  that  I  might  be  an  eye-witnefs  of  it.  — He  fays,  he  be¬ 
lieves  it  will  preferve  fheep  from  the  rot,  and  he  fhewed  me  twenty,  that 
he  had  bought  five  or  fix  months  before,  which,  he  faid,  were  fo  rotten, 
that  they  would  hardly  drive  home,  but  they  were  now  recovered  and  grown 
fat,  though  the  ground  he  had  kept  them  in  had  hardly  any  pickings  in  it 
hut  what 'the  broom  afforded  :  he  had  another  ground  where  the  broom  had 
been  fuffered  to  run  to  feed,  and  the  fheep  had  not  been  in  it  above  three 
weeks,  before  they  had  eaten  all  the  kids  up. — Broom,  fays  Mortimer,  in 
his  book  of  hufbandry,  is  one  of  the  bell  prefervatives  againft  the  rot  in 
fheep:  I  have  known  fheep,  when  not  too  far  gone  in  the  rot,  cured  of  it, 
only  by  being  put  into  broom  lands. 

In  Somerfetfhire  they  keep  no  flocks  of  fheep,  for  fear  of  a  rot,  it  being  a 
deep  country  ;  but  are  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  having  the  tails  of  the 
hill-country  flocks  :  again,  the  hill-country  farmers  are  glad  to  fend  their 
docks  thither  for  a  month,  after  their  corn  is  cut,  to  feed  on  the  ftubble- 
grafs,  there  not  being  there  any  danger  of  a  rot. 

The  wood-  §.  6.  As  to  the  wcod-evil  in  fheep,  I  find  Leicefterfhire  is  very  fubjedfc  to 
evil.  See  Dif-  jt .  }t  js  agreed  that  it  is  occafioned  in  May,  and  about  Michaelmafs,  by 
andcalves'VS  bleak  cold  eafteriy  winds ;  it  falls  chiefly  on  the  lambs :  if  an  ewe  be  in 
good  heart,  fhe  will  overcome  it  very  well  j  but  when  it  falls  into  their 
bowels,  it  is  held  incurable,  nor  could  I  find  they  had  any  medicine  for  it 
when  in  the  limbs,  but  only  time  would  wear  it  off.— One  may  perceive  the 
diftemper  in  them  by  their  going  lame,  their  necks,  or  fome  of  their  limbs 
will  be  drawn  up  altogether  by  it. 

7he  flaggers.  §.  7.  The  fheep-land  at  Appleford,  in  the  Me  of  Wight,  is  fubjedt  to  the 
flaggers  :  the  chief  remedy  they  find  is,  to  drive  the  fheep  to  change  of 
grounds  often,  to  keep  the  grounds  from  tainting. 

I  obferve  lambs  that  die  of  the  flaggers,  do  not  die  of  them  fo  very 
voung,  as  whilft  they  merely  fuck,  fuppofe  within  the  fortnight,  but  after 
they  begin  to  eat  grafs,  and  of  thofe  the  hopefuleft  and  luftieft ;  by  which 
I  do  conclude,  that  it  is  not  the  cold  weather  alone  that  brings  the  daggers, 
for  then  it  would  fall  more  on  the  lambs  of  a  week  and  a  fortnight  old  than 
on  others,  they  being  mod  unable  to  bear  it :  it  arifes  therefore  from  their 
feeding  on  the  cold  watery  grafs  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  which 
makes  them  abound  with  watery  humours  in  their  bodies,  which  the  cold 
winds  feize  on  and  chill,  and  bring  thofe  cramps  and  aches  into  their  limbs. 
It  is  obferved  this  difeafe  is  much  prevented  by  early  folding  of  the  lambs, 
and  with  good  reafon,  for  thereby  in  the  cold  nights  the  lambs  are  kept  warm, 
andalfo  prevented  from  eating. fo  much  grafs  as  otherwife  they  would,  where¬ 
by  fuch  watery  humours  are  fed.— Quaere,  whether  our  cold  country  may 
be  proper  for  fatting  of  lambs  till  towards  May,  when  the  fun  has  got  a  full 


power. 


§.  8.  In 
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,  §.  8.  In  opening  the  fheep’s  fkull  for  the  giddinefs,  it  maybe  difcovered  The  gid,  or 
where  the  bag  of  water  lies,  by  the  thinnefs  and  foftnefs  of  the  fkull,  and  Siddinefs* 
fo  to  know  in  what  place  to  open  it,  for  it  will  bend  under  one’s  Anger.— 

A  farmer  at  Upcern  told  me,  if  the  bladder  lay  under  the  horn,  there  was 
no  coming  at  it. 

I  am  informed  alfo,  that  the  bladder  under  the  horn  or  fkull,  which  makes 
beafts  giddy,  never  falls  upon  any  fheep  above  the  age  of  a  hog  or  a  thief ; 
nor  upon  any  bullock  after  two  years  old. 

§.9.  Some  years  the  fheep  will  be  apt  to  be  taken  with  a  difeafe  they  of  the  fha.- 
call  the  fhaking  ;  fome  farms  are  more  fubjed  to  it  than  others  :  it  is  a  king, 
weaknefs  which  feizes  their  hinder  quarters,  fo  that  they  cannot  rife  up  when 
they  are  down  :  I  know  no  cure  for  it. 

This  fhaking,  as  I  obferved,  is  incident  to  fome  farms,  infomuch  as  fome 
years  an  hundred  of  a  flock  have  died  of  it :  neither  Mr.  Oxenbridge,  Nat. 

Ryalls,  nor  Mr.  Bifhop’s  fhepherd  knew  of  any  cure  for  it. — But  they 
faid  that  horfes  going  with  fheep  are  apt  to  caufe  it,  and  fo  are  briery 
hedge-rows  growing  out  into  the  ground  ;  but  that  milch-kine  and  goats  going 
with  the  fheep  were  good  againfl  it. — Farmer  Bartlet  who  rents  Bool,  per 
annum  of  Mr.  Freek,  whofe  farm  was  fubjed  to  it,  would  pick  out  a  fheep 
prefently  that  had  it. 

§.  10.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Broughton  informs  me,  the  fheep  of  that  fide  of  Of  blindnefs, 
Witfhire  are  not  fubjed  to  the  fhaking,  nor  to  the  white  fcouring  :  as  for  and  °f.the 
the  green  fcouring,  either  in  fheep  or  bullocks,  he  fays,  verjuice  is  beyond  f^n  u" 
the  oak-bark,  and  a  more  certain  cure  ;  a  wine-glafs  full  is  enough  for  a 
fheep,  and  a  pint  for  a  bullock. — He  fays,  that  about  his  part  of  Wiltfhire, 
the  fheep  are  troubled  with  a  blindnefs  5  their  cure  is  anointing  their  eyes 
with  goofe-dung. 

§.  1 1.  Mr.  Bifhop’s  fhepherd  fays,  he  can  prefently  fee  if  any  of  his  fheep  The  over: 
are  fick  by  the  dulnefs  of  their  countenances,  and  their  looking  flill  forwards :  fi^bloo-i^ 
but  he  knows  of  nothing  to  give  them  in  fuch  cafe,  unlefs  when  they  are 
fick  with  the  overflowing  of  the  blood,  which  is  about  Michaelmafs ; 
it  comes  from  high  feeding,  and  a  quick  fhoot  of  the  grafs,  and  then  he 
bleeds  them  either  in  the  eye-vein  or  the  tail-vein,  and  takes  more  or  lefs 
blood  from  them,  as  they  feem  to  be  more  or  lefs  infeded.— When  he  bleeds 
them  in  the  tail-vein,  he  lets  it  bleed  till  the  blood  handles  of  itfelf :  but 
when  he  has  a  mind  to  flop  the  eye-vein,  it  is  only  holding  his  thumb  on  it 

a  little  while. - He  fays,  he  approves  of  bleeding  them  in  the  eye-vein,  but 

he  never  knew  any  body  to  do  it  but  himfelf. 

I  afked  him  again  about  his  bleeding  his  fheep  in  the  eye-vein  and  the 
tail-vein  for  the  overflowing  of  the  blood  about  Michaelmafs ;  for  another 
fhepherd  had  faid,  he  only  knew  the  hog-flieep  to  be  fubjed  to  it  :  but 
the  fhepherd  fays,  it  is  true,  the  hogs  are  mofl  fubjed  to  it,  and  apt  many 
times  about  Michaelmas  to  die  of  it  but  yet  he  fays,  the  ewes  and  weathers 
will  fbmetimes  have  it. 
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Difeafes  in  SHEEP  and  LAMBS. 

§.  12.  The  fheep  in  this  country  about  Crux-Eafton  are  little  troubled' 

with  fcourings. - 1  afked  rny  fhepnerd  how  that  diftempei  came;  he  faid, 

by  a  quick  (hoot  of  the  grafs  in  the  firft  hand  of  the  fpring;  but  it  was 
oafily  cured;  for,  when  they  found  it,  they  brought  them  to  their  hay 
again,  and  that  hopped  it:  but  he  faid,  in  the  vallies,  and  fome  places 
where  the  weed  grunfel  grows,  the  fheep  are  much  troubled  with  it. 

I  fhewed  an  experienced  farmer  a  lamb  which  fcoured,  having  had  no 
vent  but  what  the  fhepherd  cut.— He  faid,  by  all  means,  if  it  can  live, 
fat  it  oft';  for  he  never  knew  fuch  a  lamb  live  to  be  a  fheep  ;  it  would  al¬ 
ways  need  frefh  cutting  and  opening. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Deadhoufe,  fays,  that  broad-clover  is  more  apt  to  Lour 
fheep  or  other  cattle  than  hop-clover  is,  and  that  they  are  both  more  apt  to 
fcour  than  natural  grafs,  and  confequently  not  fo  proper  as  other  grais  to 
raiie  a  beaft  or  a  fheep  in  fat  ;  that  a  beaft,  cow,  or  fheep,  _  if  they  fcour 
but  one  day,  will  lofe  more  flefh  than  they  can  get  again  in  a  fort¬ 
night;  that,  when  fheep  or  lambs  fcour,  if  you  cut  off  the  ends  of 
their  tails,  it  will  flop  the  fcouring,  fo  that  they  will  Lour  no  more  that 
feafon. 

I  told  Mr.  Bifhop  of  Dorfetlhire,  of  the  rind  of  the  oak  that  lay  under- 
the  bark,  to  cure  the  Louring  of  fheep  :  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  but  faid,, 
the  diftemper  came  from  a  quick  growing  of  the  grafs  in  the  fpring,  and 
that  they  looked  on  it  that  their  fheep  would  not  thrive  in  the  fore 
hand  of  the  year  till  they  had  had  it  ;  but  that  Louring  at  other  times  of  the- 
year  was  mortal,  and  that  he  knew  of  no  cure  for  it ;  and  that  their  fcouiings 
then  would  be  of  a  nafty  white  fort  of  matter. 

His  fhepherd  fays,  all  fheep  will  have  the  fkenting  in  the  fpring ;  if  they 
have  it  in  the  winter  they  look  on  it  as  unleafonable:  the  white  fkenting  op 
Louring  is  very  rare  in  fneep  ;  it  happens  oftener  to  the  lambs,  and  very 
feldom^are  they  recovered  of  it :  he  knew  a  lamb  of  their  flock,  he  fays, 
recover  of  it  laft  year,  (anno  1696)  but  when  they  do,  they  will  afterward 
peel  all  over. 

When  1  told  Sir  Ambrofe  Phillipps-s,  fhepherd,  that  verjuice  was  good  to 
give  beafts  for  the  Louring  :  he  faid,  he  did  not  think  fo  well  of  that  way, 
either  for  fheep  or  cows,  as  to  give  a  purge  :  in  fuch  cafe,  he  fays,  he  gives- 
one  groat’s-worth  of  cream  of  tartar,  two  penny-worth  of  aloes,  a  penny¬ 
worth  of  fennigreek-feed,  a  penny-worth  of  turmerick,  or  a  farthing  or  half 
penny-worth  of  long  pepper  in  a  quart  of  waim  ale,  for  a  cow  ;  but  of  thefe 
ingredients,  mixt  together,  and  put  into  fuch  a  quantity  01  ale,  he  would  not. 
give  a  fheep  above  two  fpoonfuls. 

§.13.  One  of  the  chief  diftempers  in  fheep  is  the  red-water,  of  which' 
not  one  in  a  hundred  ever  recovers:  it  is  thought  to  come  by  feeding  on  four 
grafs ;  if  it  Lizes  on  a  fat  fheep  it  will  be  worth  nothing  but  the  fkin,  for,  if 
yqu  boil  the  flefh  for  the  tallow,  it  will  Link  all  over  the  houfe  in  a  ftrange 
manner  :  this  diftemper  is  apteft  to  feize  on  thofe  fheep  and  lambs  that  are 

beft  in  l’r0if'  I  afked 
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1  afked  a  farmer  in  my  neighbourhood,  who  keeps  a  very  large  dock  of 
fheep,  and  has  had  long  experience  in  them,  what  he  thought  to  be  the  oc- 
cafion  of  the  red-water ;  he  anfwered,  a  quick  growing  of  the  grafs  in  the 
fpring,  and  a  too  quick  thriving  of  the  fheep  upon  it,  but  he  admitted  it  not 
to  be  curable.  An  old  and  very  underflanding  fhepherd  afterwards  affined 
me,  that  it  came  only  on  the  fheep  when  they  were  out  of  condition,  and 
weak,  and  fell  firft  on  the  fpring-grafs,  efpecially  if  it  were  four. — He  faid, 
before  it  is  long  gone  they  are  eafily  cured  by  giving  them  the  infide  rind  of 
the  bark  of  oak,  but  as  for  hay,  when  they  are  in  that  weak  condition,  they 
will  not  eat  it. — Three  or  four  little  pieces  will  do,  if  one  makes  them  chew 
and  fwallow  it :  he  fays,  the  chewing  it  has  often  flopped  a  loofenefs  with 
him. 

I  had  much  difcourfe  with  an  Irifhman  (anno  1700)  who  feemed  very 
fenfible  in  hufbandry,  and  talking  with  him  about  the  difeafes  in  fheep,  he 
afked  me,  if  I  knew  any  cure  for  the  red-water  ;  1  faid,  no,  I  thought  it  in¬ 
curable.— He  faid,  in  Ireland  they  had  of  late  found  out  a  remedy,  which 
cured  many  though  not  all  ;  it  is  as  follows ;  when  you  find  the  fheep’s  breath 
to  ftink,  which  will  fhew  itfelf  in  the  red- water,  take  two  quarts  of  brandy, 
and  two  gallons  of  tanner’s  owze,  that  is,  the  liquor  out  of  the  tan-pit,  with 
the  lime  bark,  and  the  walkings  of  the  fkins  in  it,  and  mix  the  brandy  and 
this  liquor  together ;  then  take  a  hen’s  egg  and  blow  it,  and  take  off  the  top 
of  the  fhell,  and  fill  it  with  the  liquor,  and  put  it  into  the  horn ;  this-  is  the. 
quantity  to  be  given  to  each  fheep,  but  if  a  fheep  be  very  weak,  then  leflen 
the  quantity  ;  though  the  medicine  be  not  infallible,  he  has  cured,  he  fays, 
many  in  his  flock  with  it. 

“With  us  they  ufually  give  the  fheep  the  following  drench  for  the  red-water, 
or  rather  to  prevent  it.  If  it  be  for  a  fcore  of  hog-fheep,  then  about  this  pro¬ 
portion,  a  fpoonful  of  bole-armoniac,  a  fpoonful  of  the  powder  of  ginger,  a 
handful  of  rue,  a  handful  of  redfage,  and  about  a  quart  of  water  to  be  boiled 
to  a  pint,  give  three  fpoonfuls  to  each  fheep. 

Sir  Ambrofe  Phillipps’s  fhepherd  fays,  to  prevent  the  red-water  in  fheep,  Id.  and  of- 
he  always  bleeds  them  twice  a  year  in  the  tail-vein,  at  Michaelmafs,  and  in  blindnefs. 
the  fpring,  and  two  or  three  times  in  each  feafon,  bleeding  them  as  he  fees 
occafion,  that  is,  as  they  feem  more  or  lefs  to  rife  in  proof :  he  takes  four  or 
five  fpoonfuls  of  blood  at  a  time,  from  his  whole  flock  round  :  he  prefers 
bleeding  in  the  tail  to  the  eye-vein,  both  for  the  red-water,  and  the  fhaking, 
which  his  fheep  are  fubjedt  to. — But  he  confefies,  for  the  red-water,  when  it 
has  feized  on  the  fheep,  he  knows  no  cure. — He  fays,  garlick  fleeped  in  new 
milk  is  faid  to  be  extreme  good  to  prevent  the  red- water,  given  twice  or 
thrice,  a  fpoonful  at  a  time. — Sir  Ambrofe’s  fheep,  he  tells  me,  are  troubled 
much  with  blindnefs,  which  begins  after  the  fhearing-time;  they  have  a  white 
film  over  their  eyes :  he  cures  them,  he  fays,  with  eye-water  made  of  allum< 
and  vinegar. 

§.  14-.  Com- 
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Of  the  (lone.  §.  1 4.  Common  dog-grafs,  quick-grafs,  of  couch-grafs,  c  Mr.  Ray  fays,  is 
a  cure  for  fheep  and  black  cattle  when  they  are  affii&ed  with  the  ftone,  which 
they  are  apt  to  be  in  the  winter  and  fpring.  He  quotes  Fran,  de  la  Foe,  and 
GliiTon  for  his  authority  ;  but  I  muff  enquire  farther  of  this,  for  neither  the 
Rei  rufticas  fcriptores,  nor  Worlidge,  nor  Markham,  do  obferve  in  oxen  or 
fheep  fuch  a  diftemper  as  the  done. — My  fhepherd  fays,  he  has  known  a 
white  round  done  in  the  neck  of  a  fheep’s  bladder,  of  which  it  died. 

Of  blindnefs.  §.  1 5.  My  fhepherd  came  to  me  in  July  (anno  1701)  and  told  me,  I  muft 
get  better  grafs  for  my  fheep,  for  a  great  many  cf  the  lambs  were  blind  or 
growing  to  be  fo  :  he  faid,  a  fcum  grew  over  their  eyes,  which,  as  he  had 
obferved,  ufually  happened  at  this  time  of  the  year,  in  cafe  they  pitched,  or 
funk  in  flefh  by  fhort  commons  ;  and  that  my  weather-lambs  were  moft  fub- 
to  it. — I  told  him  that  might  be  becaufe  they  were  but  lately  cut,  fo  they 
in u ft  be  fubjedt  to  link  on  that  account. — Fie  faid,  that  might  be  fomething, 

'  but  when  the  grief  of  that  was  over,  it  was  the  fame  as  before  j  but  ewe- 
lambs,  and  ewe-hog- lambs,  and  ewe-hog-fheep,  and  old  ewes,  were  hardier 
than  the  weather-fort,  and  would  bear  the  winter  better. — 1  alked  him,  if  there 
was  not  fome  other  caufe  of  their  growing  blind,  for  I  had  heard  of  others  ; 
he  faid,  yes,  he  knew  of  one  more,  and  that  was  all ;  in  wet  and  growing 
years,  when  the  fheep  fared  fo  well  that  they  could  not  keep  the  bennets 
down,  they  would  be  apt  to  get  into  their  eyes,  and  blind  them  for  fome  time. 
—Note,  if  the  ewes  be  the  ftronger  and  hardier  conftitutioned  creatures  than 
the  weather-kind,  this  gives  fome  account  why  the  ewe-fold  fhould  be  better 
than  the  weather-fold,  that  is,  manure  the  land  better. 

Sheep’s  eyes  will  often  run  with  water,  and  be  blind  by  feeding  too  much 
in  the  wheat-bubble  :  the  caufe  is,  the  wheat-ftubble  runs  into  their  eyes.— 
This  I  have  heard  ftiepherds  fay  before,  and  my  fhepherd  allures  me  it  is 
true. 

Sir  Ambrofe  Phillipps’s  fhepherd  agrees  that  goofe-dung  is  good  for  blind¬ 
nefs  in  fheep. 

*  Gride-bone.  In  the  Ifle  of  Harries,  the  natives  pulverize  the  *  fepise,  which  is  found 
on  the  fand  in  great  quantities,  with  which  they  take  off  the  film  on  the  eyes 
of  fheep.  Martin  of  the  Weftern  Hies,  fol.  38. 

A  quantity  of  wild  fage  being  chewed  between  one’s  teeth,  and  put  into 
the  ears  of  cows  or  fheep  that  are  blind,  they  are  thereby  cured,  and  their 
fight  perfectly  reftored  ;  of  which  there  are  many  frefh  inftances,  both  in 
Skie,  and  Harries  illands  by  perfons  of  great  integrity.  Martin,  fo.  181. — Wild 
fage  choped  ftnall,  and  given  to  horfes  with  their  oats,  kills  worms,  ib.  182. 
The  loore.  §.  1 6.  The  fheep  near  Loughborough  are  mightily  troubled  with  the 

Vid.  thcloore  Joore  or  forenefs  of  the  claws,  and  fo  are  the  cows  ;  fometimes  an  hundred 
in  cows  and  fheeo 

calves,  SiC.  * 

§.19. 


*  Oves  &  boves  calculis  vcxati  in  hyeme  &  verno  tempore  liberantur  areeenti  gramine  canino. 

Ex  Obferv.  Fran,  de  la  Coe,  p.300. - Idem  jampridem  obfervavit  dominus  Glifionius.  Ray, 

lib.  2.  fol.  1255. 
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fheep  in  a  flock  {hall  be  down  together,  and  fo  troubled  with  it  that  they  will 
be  forced  to  feed  on  their  knees  3  and  many  times  the  cows,  for  want  of  good 
management,  never  recover  it,  but  continue  always  lame,  and  grow  club¬ 
footed  :  verdigreafe  and  hog’s-lard  is  a  good  medicine  for  it  3  and  fome  ufe 
aqua-fortis  for  it. 

For  the  fowle  or  loore  in  cattle,  the  beft  method  is  to  take  two  penny¬ 
worth  of  allum,  two  penny-worth  of  arfenic,  one  pint  of  wine-vinegar,  and 
two  quarts  of  fpring-water 5  boil  the  water  till  it  is  half  gone,  then  pound 
the  powders  fmall,  and  boil  all  together. — This  diftemper  breaks  out  between 
the  claws  of  a  bead  or  a  Iheep,  with  rottennefs  and  flink :  before  you 
drefs  the  fore,  you  muft  pare  the  claw  fo  far  as  it  is  hollow,  then  put  fo 
much  of  the  liquor  as  will  run  all  over  the  fore  3  the  foot  mull  be  dry  when 
it  is  drefled,  and  kept  fo  an  hour:  in  once  or  twice  dreffing  you  need  not 
doubt  of  a  cure. 

§.  17.  I  faw  Sir  Ambrofe  Phillipps’s  fhepherd  drefs  the  fcabs  in  his  fbeep,  The  fcab,1 
and  he  fhewed  me  how  to  know  where  the  fcab  was  not  killed  after  dreffing  3 
for  where  the  fcab  was  alive,  there  in  the  dreffing  and  rubbing  it  would  itch, 
which  would  make  the  fheep  mump  and  nibble  with  their  lips :  he  faid,  it 
was  net  good  to  let  the  fheep-water  be  too  ftrong,  it  was  better  to  have  it  of 
a  moderate  ftrength,  and  to  drefs  the  fame  fheep  twice,  than  to  think  to  kill 
the  fcab  at  once,  especially  if  the  fheep  be  pretty  far  gone  with  it  3  for  it  will 
make  them  grievous  fore  :  the  fheep,  he  faid,  had  the  fcab  very  much  when 
he  came  firft  to  Sir  Ambrofe’s,  and  he  thought  to  cure  them  the  fooner  by 
making  the  water  ftrong,  but  he  harmed  them  by  it  5  for  it  made  fome  of 
them  fo  fore,  that  for  three  days  and  nights  together  they  would  lie  down, 
and  only  feed  round  about  them  without  riling.  His  fheep-water  is  made  of 
tobacco,  and  the  liquor  of  falt-beef,  and  fometimes  he  puts  foap-luas  to  it. 

I  told  a  Leicefterlhire  farmer,  I  obferved  two  or  three  of  his  fheep  to  break 
out,  and  grow  fcabby  on  the  back.-— -lie  faid,  it  was  true  3  but  he  dared  not 
to  meddle  with  them  then,  it  being  in  January  (anno  1698)  becaufe  they  were 
big  with  lamb,  for  fear  of  fquatting  their  lambs. 

An  old  fhepherd  of  Derbyfhire  told  me  in  September  1697,  there  was  lately 
difeovered  a  better  medicine  for  the  fcab  in  fheep,  tnan  tobacco,  and  fait,  and 
the  murrain-berry  root,  viz.  d  a  quart  of  fpring-water  with  about  half  an  ounce 
of  quick-filver  in  it,  boiled  to  a  pint  3  and  once  anointing  of  the  fcab  with  it 
would  cure  it. 

The  gundy  or  foulnefs  of  the  tail,  fhoulder,  or  breaft  in  a  fheep,  is  a  fort 
of  itch  that  comes  with  over-heating  by  over-driving,  or  double  folding  them, 
and  to  rams,  by  heating  themfelves  with  the  ewes  :  it  is  cured  by  dreffing 
with  fheep-water,  made  of  tobacco,  fait,  and  murrain-berry  root,  boiled  in 

human  urine,  or  water  three  or  four  hours :  half  a  peck  of  fait,  and  tnree 

pounds 

d  A  gentleman  of  Hertfordfhire  communicated  to’ me  the  following  remedy  for  the  fcab,  which, 
he  fays,  has  been  ufed  with  good  fuccefs  in  that  country.  An  o-unce  of  white  mercury,  and  two 
ounces  of  ftone-vitriol ;  diflolve  thefe  in  three  quarts  of  water  boiled  in  a  glazed  earthen  pot,  and. 
walh  the  part  affefted  with  this  liquor. 
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pounds  of  tobacco,  and  a  hatfull  of  roots  to  a  barrel  of  water  or  urine.  If 
it  runs  on  after  Michaelmafs,  when  wet  weather  comes,  it  is  hardly  to  be  cured 
all  the  year,  nor  is  it  to  be  wafhed  in  wet  weather. — The  good  quality  of  a 
fhepherd  is,  to  difcover  this  diftemper  ere  the  wool  be  broke  by  it. 

Mr.  Bi (hop’s  fhepherd  fays,  when  the  gundy  or  fcab  in  fheep  firfb  appears, 
■it  is  a  boyl  no  bigger  than  the  top  of  one’s  finger,  and  may  be  difcovered  in  a 
iheep  by  it’s  handing  hill,  and  wriggling,  as  if  feeling  after  the  itch. 

When  my  fhepherd  ufes  the  fheep -water  to  kill  the  fcab,  he  fhears  off  the 
loofe  wool  they  have  railed  with  rubbing,  by  clipping  it  as  fhort  as  the  other 
wool,  that  by  the  breaking  of  it  again,  he  may  know  whether  the  fcab  be 
cured  or  not. 

He  fays,  nothing  will  fooner  give  fheep  the  fcab,  or  breaking  out,  than 
hunting  them  on  nights,  and  heating  them  before  they  are  folded  ;  whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  before  the  ewes  are  half  gone  with  lamb,  or  when  they 
are  not  with  lamb,  nothing  is  better,  when  they  are  turned  out  of  the  fold  in 
the  morning,  than  to  drive  them  a  little  ;  it  will  fet  them  which  have  any 
floppage  on  coughing,  whereby  they  v/ill  force  the  phlegm  through  their 
noftrils. 

§.  1 8.  Sir  Ambrofe  Phillipps’s  fhepherd,  for  the  maggot,  lays  the  juice  of 
elder,  and  the  juice  of  arfe-fmart  to  the  fore. 

In  difeourfing  with  an  old  fhepherd  about  the  maggots  in  fheep,  it  being 
in  July  (anno  1697)  he  faid,  if  they  fell  upon  the  back,  or  woolly  part  of 
the  fheep,  a  good  fhepherd  would  be  careful  of  the  wool,  and  not  cut  it  off, 
but  take  the  maggot  out,  and  rub  bruifed  hemlock,  or  bruifed  elder  upon  it, 
and  all  over  the  body  upon  the  wool,  which  would  keep  off  the  flies. — An 
hour  after  difeourfing  farmer  Elton’s  fhepherd,  he  faid  the  fame,  and  farther, 
that,  if  the  maggot  was  in  the  tail,  he  would  cut  it  out,  and  rub  hemlock  and 
elder  upon  it,  but  not  tar  the  tail. — I  told  him,  I  had  feen  the  tail  tarred:  he 
faid,  then  it  was  by  a  young  fhepherd  that  underftood  not  his  bufinefs ;  for 
it  would  not  come  out,  but  fpoiled  the  fale  of  the  wool.— He  faid,  the  plains 
were  little  troubled  with  the  maggot,  the  flies  feldom  coming  there. — After¬ 
wards  difeourfing  with  a  third  fhepherd,  he  faid,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  after  fhearing-time,  he  ufed  tar  to  the  tails,  for  the  maggot,  but  not 
before  fhearing-time,  for,  faid  he,  it  would  now  wafh  out  again  by  the 
weather. 

If  a  fheep  has  the  maggot,  it  will  be  fick  and  pine,  and  creep  into  the 
hedges :  the  cure  is  fallad-oil,  or  frefh  butter  mixed  with  tar,  and  made  into 
an  ointment. 

My  fhepherd  was  faying,  that  an  ewe-fold  required  more  trouble  and  care 
to  look  after  it  than  a  weather-fold  did.— I  afked  him,  why;  he  faid,  ewes  and 
lambs  were  much  more  lubjed  to  the  flies  and  worms  than  weathers  were ; 
becaufe  ewes  could  not  be  fhcared  fo  clofe  as  weathers,  on  account  of  their 
teats ;  and  ewes  and  lambs  were  more  fubjed  to  fcour  than  weathers. 

§.  19.  Mr.  Bifhop’s  fhepherd  told  me,  that  it  was  natural  to  fome  fheep  to 
be  loufy,  let  them  be  never  fo  well  kept,  but  poverty  would  greatly  increafe 
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the  lice :  if  a  fheep  was  fubjed:  to  be  loufy,  they  ufually  put  fucb  away, 
though  otherwife  never  fuch  good  fheep ;  for  it  was  odds  but  their  lambs 
would  be  fubjed  to  it  too. 

He  added,  it  was  eafy  to  fee  whether  fheep  were  either  fcabbed,  or  loufy, 
or  not  for  the  fcab,  when  it  firft  appears,  pitches  in  one  Angle  patch,  from 
which  the  fheep  will  rub,  or  bite  off  the  wool :  but  when  they  have  lice, 
fheep  will  be  railing  and  thinning  their  wool,  by  rubbing  their  horns  on  it, 
and  biting  it  off  in  many  places :  the  bell  thing  he  knows  of  to  kill  the  lice, 
he  fays,  is  goofe-greafe ;  and  to  cure  one  fheep  will  take  a  quarter  of  a 
pound. 

In  fhearing-time,  I  obferved  many  lice  in  the  fheep  j  and  I  was  told,  that, 
if  thofe  fheep  were  fheared,  fo  that  the  crows  and  magpyes  could  come  at  the 
lice,  the  fheep  would  in  a  week’s  time  be  rid  of  them. 

It  being  an  extreme  wet  winter  (anno  1707)  wherein  we  had  fcarce  any 
froft  ;  I  obferved  to  my  Ihepherd,  that  the  wool  of  my  fheep  flared  very 
much. — He  faid,  that  was  occafioned  by  their  fucking  their  wool,  by  reafon 
of  their  lice,  with  which  this  winter  had  filled  them  full ;  for,  faid  he,  it  is 
wet  that  breeds  lice,  and  makes  them  increafe,  nor  is  it  to  any  purpofe  to 
fearch  their  fleeces,  or  to  medicine  them,  to  kill  the  lice,  till  dry  weather 
comes,  becaufe  the  rains  will  continually  wafh  away  the  medicine  ;  whereas, 
when  fpring  and  dry  weather  comes,  it  will  put  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
growth  of  the  lice,  and  then  the  medicines  will  eafily  exert  their  virtue.— -So 
that  I  perceive  the  winter  months  are  the  great  breeders  of  lice  in  fheep. 

§.  20.  Riding  in  a  furzy  and  ferny  ground  of  farmer  Stephens’s,  with  him  Of  adders  bit* 
and  farmer  Sartain,  I  told  farmer  Stephens  the  ground  was  only  fit  for  fheep.  inS  fheep. 

- — He  faid,  the  grafs  was  fit,  but  the  ground  did  breed  fo  many  adders,  that 
he  did  not  care  to  venture  fheep  there  in  furnmer  time,  for  one  fummer  he 
loft  a  fcore  out  of  threefcore,  by  the  adders  biting  them  :  he  faid,  it  was  the 
udder-flank,  or  throat,  that  they  ufually  bit  the  fheep  in,  and  that  the  place 
would  look  black,  but  they  could  not  recover  them  by  any  ointments.  — Far¬ 
mer  Sartain  faid,  they  had  fuch  a  ground  by  Broughton,  which  would  do  the 
fame  :  they  agreed  that  cow-cattle  and  horfes  were  not  fo  liable  to  this  mifchief 
as  fheep  were,  becaufe  in  hot  weather  it  is  the  nature  of  fheep  to  rife  up  often, 
and  then  run  a  few  yards  and  lie  down  again,  as  alfo  to  run  with  their  nofes 
low  to  the  ground  :  it  is  probable  the  hides  of  the  great  cattle  being  thicker 
than  the  hides  of  the  fheep,  the  teeth  of  thefe  venomous  creatures  have  fel- 
dom  force  enough  to  enter p. 

§.22.  I  had  an  ewe  in  June  (anno  I701)  that  broke  out  moft  miferably  of  fheep  lark 
about  her  eyes,  and  had  a  watery  running,  with  a  fwelling,  with  which  fhe  fpurrcd.jj 
was  blind,  and  continued  fo  for  fix  weeks :  we  could  not  imagine  what  was 
the  matter  with  her. — My  fhepherd  faid,  he  believed  fhe  was  lark-fpurred. 

— —  I  afked,  what  that  was ;  he  faid,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when 
the  larks  build  their  nefts,  if  a  fheep  fhould  come  fo  near  to  a  lark’s 


E  Note, —to  bath  the  part  with  faJlad  oil  is  now  a  known  cure  for  the  bite  of  an  adder. 
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neft  as  to  tread  on  it,  the  lark  will  fly  out,  and  fpur  at  the  fheep,  and,  if  the 
fpur  made  a  fcratch  any  where  on  the  eye  or  nofe,  it  was  perfect:  poi  on,  ai.d 
would  rankle  in  fuch  manner  as  this  ewe’s  eye  did:  this,  faid  he,  is  certainly 
true,  and  other  fhepherds  would  tell  me  the  fame  . 


Of  HORSES. 


s  j  rn  H  E  Latin  writers  have  given  us  fome  few  rules  concerning  the 
breeding  and  choice  of  horfes,  but,  the  greater  part  of  them  re¬ 
lating  to  thofe  that  were  defigned  for  the  war,  or  the  chariot-race,  luch  obfer- 
vations  can  afford  but  fmall  inftruaion  to  the  farmer,  and  I  might,  it  will  be  laid, 
have  fpared  myfelf  the  trouble  of  tranflating  or  tranfcribing  them.  It  may 
however  be  agreeable  to  many  of  my  readers  to  be  acquainted  with  what  little 
they  have  told  us  of  their  method  of  treating  thefe  creatures,  and  with  what 
were  efteemed  perfedtions  among  them  ;  add,  that  fome  of  thefe  peifedtions 
may  be  required  even  in  the  draught-horfe,  and  perhaps  the  more  he  par¬ 
takes  of  them  it  may  render  him  the  more  valuable.— Columella,  in  his  rules 
for  breeding  horfes,  direfts,  that  the  ftallion  be  pampered,  and  kept  high  with 
food  •  that  he  cover  not  lefs  than  fifteen,  nor  more  than  twenty  mares  in  a 
feafon  (but  this,  fays  Palladius,  mull  be  regulated  by  judgment,  according  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  ftallion,  who  will  laft  the  longer  in  proportion  as  he  is 
lefs  drained  :)  a  young  ftallion  fhould  not  cover  above  twelve  or  fifteen  mares 
at  fartheft  j  that  he  be  not  fuffered  to  cover  before  he  is  three  years  old  (not 
till  he  be  compleat  four,  fays  Palladius)  and  he  will  laft  very  well  to  his 
twentieth  year.— If  the  mare  caft  her  foal,  or  fhould  foal  with  difficulty  he 
prefcribes  a  drench  of  polypodium,  bruifed,  and  mixed  with  warm  watei ,  ut, 
if  flue  brings  forth  eafily,  he  particularly  cautions  us  by  no  means  to  afiift  the 
birth  with  our  hands  (nor  handle  the  young  for  fome  time  after  they  are 
brought  forth,  fays  Palladius)  as  the  leaft  touch  may  be  an  injury  to  the  foal. 

The  mare  fhould  not  take  horfe  till  fbe  is  two  years  old,  nor  after  fliers 
ten  ;  for  when  paft  that  age  flie  will  bring  a  weak  and  unprofitable  bieed  .  m 
this  he  agrees  with  Varro.  She  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  breed  oftener  than 
every  other  year,  thatftie  may  keep  her  milk  the  longei  to  bring  up  oa  , 
which  fhould  fuck  two  years.— Colts  ought  not  to  be  broke  till  they  are  two 
years  old,  according  to  Palladius  (but  Varro  fays,  till  they  are  turned  of  three  ; 
if  for  domeftic  ufes,  fays  Columella,  at  two  years  old,  if  for  the  race,  &c.  not 
till  after  three.)  He  orders  horfes  to  be  cut  in  the  month  of  March,  which 
he  alfo  fays  is  the  proper  month  for  covering,  but  Varro,  ipeaking  of  the 
latter,  fays,  any  time  between  the  vernal  equinox  and  the  lummer  lolfhce. 

a  According  to  thefe  writers,  if  you  intend  your  horfe  for  a  ftallion,  you 
&  fhould 


h  See  the  author’s  Obfervations  on  wool.  .  1]4 

»  Equos  ad  admiffuram  quos  veils  habere,  legere  oportet  amplo  corpore,  formofos,  nulla  parte 

corporis  inter  fe  non  congruenti.  Varro,— Cum  vero  natus  eft  pullus,  confeftim  lrcet  mdokm^n- 
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fhould  endeavour  to  procure  one  that  is  full  fized,  beautiful,  and  well  propor¬ 
tioned.  His  nature  and  difpofition,  even  when  a  foal,  may  be  foon  dif- 
covered,  by  his  livelinefs  and  intrepidity  ;  by  his  betraying  no  fear  at  the  fight 
or  found  of  things  he  is  unaccuflomed  to  ;  by  his  being  the  leader  of  his  com¬ 
pany,  more  wanton  and  playful  than  the  reft,  and  fometimes  making  trial  of 
his  fpeed  with  them,  and  excelling  them  in  the  race  ;  by  his  leaping  the  ditch, 
pafling  the  bridge,  or  plunging  into  the  ftream  without  hefitation  :  all  thele 
are  prefages  of  a  generous  and  noble  fpirit. —  His  make  and  fhape  fhould  be  as 
follows ; — his  head  of  the  fmaller  fize,  and  lean,  the  fkin  juft  covering  the 
bone  ;  his  ears  little,  picked,  upright,  and  clofe  to  his  head ;  his  eyes  black 
and  large ;  his  noftrils  wide  ;  his  neck  deep,  and  not  over-long,  with  a  thick 
dark-coloured  mane  flowing  on  the  right  fide ;  his  bofom  deeply  fpreading, 
and  very  mufcular  j  his  fhoulders  large  and  ftrait ;  his  fides  rounding  inward  ; 
his  back-bone  broad,  and,  as  it  were,  double,  but  at  leaft  not  prominent ;  his 
belly  of  a  moderate  fize  ;  his  loins  broad,  and  Hoping  downward ;  his  buttocks 
round  ;  the  mufcles  of  his  thighs  vifibly  numerous  and  protuberant ;  his  legs 
ftrait  and  equal ;  his  knees  round,  not  big,  nor  turning  towards  each  other  ; 
his  foot  neat  and  firm,  hollow  hoofed,  and  not  low  heeled,  with  a  fmall  co¬ 
ronet  on  the  top  of  it;  his  tail  long,  full,  and  wavy ;  his  whole  body  large  and 
compact ;  his  height  proportioned  to  his  ftrength ;  of  fo  manageable  a  temper, 
as  to  ftart  forth  at  once  on  the  leaft  encouragement,  and  be  flopped  without 
much  difficulty  when  at  full  fpeed.-— Great  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  race 
he  comes  of. — Palladius  has  added  alfo  a  lift  of  the  colours  they  moft  approved ; 
but  we  choofe,  fays  he,  a  ftallion  of  one  true  colour,  and  rejeCt  the  reft,  ex¬ 
cept  a  multitude  of  other  perfections  atone  for  this  defedt.  DI  have  only  one 

obfer- 

mare,  fi  hilaris,  fi  intrepidus,  fi  neque  confpe&u,  novaeque  rei  auditu  terretur,  fi  ante  gregem  pro- 
currit,  fi  lafcivia  &  alacritate,  interdum  &  curfu  certans  aequales  exfuperat ;  fi  foffam  fine  cun&atione 
tranfiliit,  pontem  flumenque  tranfcendit :  haec  erunt  honefti  animi  documenta.— In  forma  hoc  fe- 
quemur  ;  ut  fit  exiguum  caput  &  ficcum,  pelle  propemodum  folis  offibus  adhaerente,  Pa.ladius 
brevibus  auriculis,  argutis,  arredtis,  applicatis;  Var.  Columella,  Pallad. — nigris  oculis,  Col.  & 
magnis,  Pal.  naribus  apertis  ;  cervice  lata  nec  longa;  densa  juba,  (&  fufca,  \  ar.)  &  per  dextram 
partem  profusa,  (late  patenti.  Pal.)  &  mufculorum  toris  numerofo  pedore  ;  grandibus  armis  & 
reftis  ;  lateribus  inflexis  ;  fpina  duplici,  (fin  minus  non  extanti;  ventre  modico,  Var.)  latis  lumbis 
&  fubfidentibus,  (deorfum  verfum  prefiis,  Var.)  rotundis  clunibus  ;  feminibus  torofis  ac  numerofis, 

Col.  cruribus  recSHs  &  aequalibus  ;  genibus  rotundis,  ne  magnis,  nec  introrfus  fpeftantibus,  \^ar. 
pede  ficco  &  folido,  &  cornu  concavo  altius  calceato,  Pal.  cui  corona  mediocris  fuperpofita  fit; 
cauda  longa  &  fetosa  crifpaque.  Col.  vaftum  corpus  &  folidum ;  robori  conveniens^  altitudo  , 
mores,  ut  vel  ex  fumma  quiete  facile  concitetur,  vel  ex  incitata  feftinatione  non  difficile  tenea.nr. 

Pal.  de  ftirpemagni  intereft  qua  fit,  Var. 

b  1  Primus  &  ire  vi'am,  1  &  fluvios  tentare  minaces 
Audet,  »  &  ignoto  fefe  committere  ponti ; 

4  Nec  vanos  horret  ftrepitus. — Illi  ardua  cervix, 

5  Argutumque  caput,  6  brevis  alvus,  1  obefaque  terga  ; 

0  Luxuriatque  toris  animofum  pedtus. 

9  Denfajuba,  IO  &  dextro  jadtata  recumbit  in  armo  : 

At  duplex  agiturper  lumbos  fpina. —  ViRCir..  Georg,  lib.  3. 
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Of  buying 
colts  for  the 
plough. 


obfervation  to  add  before  I  clofe  this  fedtion,  which  is,  that  the  characters  of 
a  fine  horle  given  us  by  Virgil  and  Columella  are  in  fo  many  particulars  the 
fame,  that  the  latter  undoubtedly  copied  from  the  former. 

§.  2.  The  tenth  commandment  forbids  us,  to  covet  our  neighbour’s  ox  or 
his  afs :  it  is  probable  the  horfe  is  not  mentioned,  becaufe  there  were  but  few 
horfes  among  the  Ifraelites  till  Solomon’s  time. — So  alfo,  Exod.  xiii.  ver.  8. 
it  is  appointed  for  every  firftling  of  an  afs  to  be  redeemed  ;  Bp.  Patrick  fays, 
there  was  the  fame  reafon  for  horfes  and  camels,  but  an  afs  is  mentioned,  be¬ 
caufe  there  were  plenty  of  them,  though  but  few  of  the  others. 

§.  3.  Mr.  Clerk  of  Leiceflerfhire  allures  me,  that  if  I  buy  colts  of  two 
years  old,  I  may  begin  to  work  them  gently  in  the  plough,  and  at  harrowing¬ 
time  :  and  that,  if  1  laid  out  twelve  pounds,  which  he  would  advife  me  to 
do,  rather  than  but  ten  pounds  on  a  colt,  by  the  time  he  came  three  years 
old,  he  would  very  well  earn  his  meat. — This,  he  faid,  was  the  practice  of  all 
Northamptonfhire,  viz.  to  buy  their  colts  at  that  age,  and  by  the  time  they 

came  four,  to  fell  them  off  for  the  coach. - He  allured  me,  they  would  be 

prefently  gentle,  by  being  wrought  two  or  three  times  with  other  horfes  j 
and  that  their  food  fhould  be  oats  in  the  ftraw,  and  barley  in  the  Itraw. 

He  fays,  that  colts  of  two  years  old  will  very  well  do  two,  or  three  days 
work  in  the  week  at  the  plough,  and  at  harrowing  ;  but  in  Leicefterlhire  they 
do  not  plough  fo  hard  as  with  us  in  Hampfhire. 


1  Ante  gregem  procurrlt,  1  pontem  3  flumenque  tranfeendit,  4  neque  confpeCtu  novaeque  rei  auditu 
terretur.— J  Exiguum  caput,  4  fubftriCtus  venter,  7  lati  lumbi,8  mufculorum  toris  numerofum  peCfus, 
»  denfa  juba,  10  &  per  dextram  partem  profufa,  11  fpina  duplex.  Columella. 

1  The  firft  to  lead  the  way,  1  to  tempt  the  flood, 

3  To  pals  the  bridge  unknown. - 

4  Dauntlefs  at  empty  noifes  ;  lofty-neck’d, 

*  Sharp-headed,  6  barrel-bellied,  7  broad  ly-back’d  ; 

8  Brawny  his  cheft,  and  deep. 

9  On  his  right  fhoulder  his  10  thick  mane  reclin’d 
Ruffles  at  fpeed,  and  dances  in  the  wind. 

11  His  chine  is  double.  Mr.  Dryden’s  Tranflation  of  the  third  Geor. 


The  above  characters  given  us  by  Varro,  Columella,  Palladius,  and  Virgil,  according  to  our  author’s 
remark,  feem  principally  to  relate  to  thofe  horfes  that  were  deflgned  either  for  the  manage  or  the 
chariot-race ;  obferving  however  that  thefe  characters  are  not  fufficiently  diftinguifhed,  but  too 
much  blended  with  each  other,  he  has  taken  from  all  of  them  together  what  he  thought  made  a  pro¬ 
per  and  uniform  portrait  of  a  fine  horfe,  in  which,  it  appears  to  me,  he  has  an  eye  to  the  war-horfe 
only. — The  like  want  of  precifenefs  in  diftinguifhing  one  kind  from  another,  was  perhaps  a  fault 
not  uncommon  among  the  antient  writers  on  hufbandry,  and  may  particularly  be  feen  in  Varro,  who, 
under  the  article — de  Bubus  &  Vaccis — has  given  us  a  defeription  that,  taken  in  the  whole,  is 
fuitable  to  neither  ox,  bull,  nor  cow,  but  has  fomewhat  that  relates  feparately  to  every  one  of  them, 
at  lead:  in  the  judgment  of  our  prefent  graziers,  and  dairy-men.  I  know  no  one  that  has  diftin&ly 
characterized  the" various  forts  of  horfes,  excepting  it  be  our  countryman  Mr.  Dodfley,  who,  in  his 
Poem  on  agriculture,  having  firft  fpokenof  thofe  that  are  proper  for  the  draught,  and  the  road,  has 
fo  well  deferibed  the  hunter,  and  the  war-horfe,  that,  if  Mr.  Lifle’s  book  were  not  intended  merely 
for  inftruCtion,  I  fhould  have  been  tempted  to  have  inferted  fome  lines  of  it  in  this  note,  for  the 
reader’s  entertainment  ;  I  take  the  occafion  however  of  recommending  it  to  him,  as,  I  think,  it  has 
been  lefs  taken  notice  of  than  it  deferves,  and  as  I  wifh  the  author  may  find  encouragement  to 
purfue  his  plan,  and  oblige  the  public  with  the  two  remaining  books  he  at  firft  propofed. 

3  “  §•  4-  Being 
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§.4.  Being  at  Appleford  in  the  Me  of  Wight  (anno  1711)  farmer  Far- Of  keeping 
thing  was  fpeaking  of  his  mares,  that  he  chofe  rather,  for  lake  ox  bleed,  to  ]Dree(j> 
keep  them  than  geldings,  and  that  he  had  a  ftallion  for  that  purpofe,  which 
went  in  his  team.  —  I  afked  him,  how  he  could  manage  that  matter  io  as  to 
keep  his  ftone-horfe  quiet,  and  free  from  unluckinefs,  and  within  inclofures  j 
he  faid,  he  kept  no  geldings  j  for  whenever  a  gelding  came  into  the  field  or 
the  liable  with  the"  mares,  the  ftone-horfe  would  immediately  be  biting 
the  mares,  and  kicking  the  geldings,  but  would  go  as  gentle  as  pofiible 
with  the  mares  by  themfelves :  then,  faid  he,  that  he  may  not  break  over 
hedges,  we  always  fetter  him  with  a  mare,  and  fo  he  will  be  eafy.  -i  replied, 
if  he  went  with  the  mares,  he  would  be  apt  to  fpoil  the  mate  he  went  with, 
by  leaping  the  other  mares,  which  would  endanger  the  putting  out  the 
fboulder  of  the  mare  with  which  he  was  fettered. — He  faid,  he  made  the 
links  fo  long  that  there  was  no  danger  of  that ;  for  the  ftallion  often  leaped 
other  mares  in  the  field,  whilft  he  was  fettered  to  a  mare,  without  any  incon- 

veniency.  t  ,  , 

It  is  profitable  to  keep  mares  for  foaling  :  the  only  inconveniency  in  them 

is,  that  their  foals  muft  come  in  March  or  April,  or  be  worth  but  little  j  and 
then  fuch  mares  can  do  but  little  fervice  in  barley-feed-time :  but  afterwards 
you  may  work  them  as  much  as  the  other  horfes. 

§.  7.  I  bought  colts  of  two  and  three  years  old,  and  put  them  into  the  woods,  of  keeping 
from  whence  they  broke  out  andftrayed  :  the  farmer  faid,  I  fhould  have  kept  colts  in  woods, 
them  in  the  meadows  till  they  had  been  acquainted,  before  I  had  turned  them 
into  the  woods.-— I  replied,  it  being  then  the  beginning  of  December  (anno 
1700)  that  the  meadows  would  have  made  them  fo  fweet-mouthed,  they 
would  not  have  endured  the  woods. —  i  he  farmer  faid,  the  meadows  at  that 
time  of  the  year  would  not  make  them  fine-mouthed,  but  he  granted  the 

hop-clover  grounds  would.  ...  , 

§.  6.  I  was  faying  to  farmer  Parfons  of  Northamptonfhire,  that  I  intended  of  keeping 

to  keep  mares,  and  to  breed:  this  was  anno  1701.  He  cautioned  me  not  *°  ^ 

do  as  many  did,  viz.  keep  up  the  foals  from  the  mares,  and  only  let  them  fuck  cojts> 
morning  and  night,  before  the  mares  go  to,  and  when  they  come  from  work  : 
this  wilt  fpoil  both  the  mare  and  the  foal ;  for  the  mare  will  fret,  and  her 
milk  being  pent  up  will  over-heat,  and  that  will  furfeit  her  foal :  whereas  a 
mare  fhould  do  very  little  work,  but  go  with  her  foal  at  grafs,  till  tne  foal  is 
fit  to  go  after  the  mare,  and  then  it  is  beft  for  the  foal  to  follow  the  mare 
at  work,  and  to  fuck  a  little  at  times.  c  Columella  in  part  lays  down  the 

fame  rule.  .  . 

§.  7.  If  your  grounds  are  bounded  with  good  hedges  and  ditches,  it  may  be  of  keeping 

convenient  to  keep  a  few  colts  to  eat  up  the  offal  hay,  the  wafte  and  offal  ofCOlts' 

the  fheep. 

c  Columella  fpeaking  of  fucking  colts,  fays,  cum  firmior  erit,  in  eadem  pafcua,  in  quibus  mater 
eft,  dimittendus,  ne  defiderio  partus  fui  laboret  equa  ;  nam  id  praecipue  genus  pecudis  amore  natorum, 
nifi  fiat  poteftas,  noxam  trahit. — Therefore  it  feems  farmers  allow  the  fucking  colts  to  follow  the 
the  mares  by  their  lides  in  carting.  cot 

§.  o.  It 
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Trofit  from  §.  8.  It  would  be  no  paradox  to  affert,  that,  whereas  a  brace  of  faddle- 
iiorie-dung,  geldings  at  London,  cannot  be  kept  for  lefs  than  5°h  Per  annnm,  yet  the  fame 
geldings,  in  the  country,  may,  by  a  gentleman,  who  keeps  lands  in  his  own 
hands,  be  kept  in  a  manner  for  nothing :  or  in  other  words,  every  horfe  in 
the  country  is  worthy  of  his  meat.  Two  geldings  will  give  twenty-four 
load  of  dung  in  the  year,  which  will  nobly  dung  an  acre  of  ground  j  this 
acre,  modeflly  fpeaking,  will  bring  four  crops,  equivalent  to  four  quarters  of 
oats  per  acre  per  annum,  and  a  new  acre  is  to  be  dunged  yearly,  lo  there  will 
foon  be  the  produce  of  four  acres  yearly,  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  fame 
proportion,  for  the  maintenance  of  thefe  two  horfes  j  and  will  alfo  pay  for 
the  rent  of  the  ground,  feed,  and  ploughing,  for  three  bufhels  per  week 
will  maintain  them.  And  the  like  computation  for  the  yearly  produce  of 
four  acres  of  clover,  enriched  by  the  manure,  (hall  nobly  maintain  your  two 
horfes  in  hay  and  grafs. — In  the  lame  manner  may  the  bread-corn  for  a  fa¬ 
mily  be  provided  for  almoft  nothing :  for,  in  my  family,  that  fpends  a 
buihel  and  an  half  of  wheat  in  a  day,  and  burns  ten  chaldron  of  coals  per 
annum,  belides  wood,  I  have  from  thence  at  lead;  twelve  dung-pot  loads  ot 
allies  in  the  year  ;  and  from  garbage  and  dud;,  and  wadiing  of  the  kitchen, 
brew-houfe,  and  milk-houfe,  at  lead:  twelve  loads  more,  which  is  yearly 
noble  manure  for  one  acre,  each  of  which  acres  will,  modedly  computed, 
produce  equivalent,  for  four  years,  to  dxteen  bufhels  of  wheat  pei  acre,  and 
four  times  dxteen  is  fixty-four  bulhels. — ^  our  grains  alio,  and  your  pot- liquor 
devoured  by  the  pigs,  produce  fome  loads  of  dung,  nor  ought  the  pigeon- 
dung  to  be  dighted. — And  the  fown -grades  in  each  acre  holding  two  years, 
eight  acres  of  grafs  are  yearly  to  be  accounted  fcr  on  the  Icoie  of  the  manuie 
arifing  from  the  two  horfes,  and  eight  acres  on  the  fcore  of  the  houle- 
manure,  in  all  dxteen  acres,  four  of  which  will  provide  hay  for  the  two 
horfes,  another  four  acres  will  fat  forty-eight  fheep,  that  is,  dx  fheep  per 
acre,  twice  in  the  year,  and  the  other  eight  acres  will  fat  twelve  cows  for 
the  houle. 

Of  pafture  for  g.  In  our  cold  hill-country  we  ought  always  to  have  a  condderation  to 

cart  horfes.  ^  pafture-grounds  we  referve  for  our  cart-horfes  in  dimmer,  fo  as  to  be 
able  at  lead  to  allot  pafturage  for  them  under  good  fhelter,  in  cold,  windy, 
or  rainy  nights  ;  for  warmth  at  fuch  times  is  of  as  much  regard  as  their  food. 
Of  barlev  for  §•  io*  Speaking  of  the  great  expence  of  keeping  flone-horfes  in  the  houfe, 
tojie-horfes.  ‘  my  bailiff  allured  me,  that  ftone-horfes  kept  in  the  houfe  in  barley-feed-time 
would  not  be  kept  up  in  flefn  by  oats,  without  peas  or  barley.— I  teplied,  that 
I  thought  barley  might  give  them  the  fret.— He  faid,  if  it  did  heat  them,  as  it 
would  be  apt  to  do,  the  carters  would,  unknown  to  their  maders,  clap  barley 
in  an  old  fack  into  the  pond  for  a  night,  and  take  it  out  early  in  the  morning, 
and  would  give  them  of  this  half  malted,  and  it  would  cool  them  again  :  he 
faid,  in  feed-time,  when  the  carters  would  be  giving  them  barley,  it  would, 
as  I  faid,  heat  them,  and,  when  they  had  been  heated,  one  might  perceive 

by  their  gnawing  and  eating  the  earth  when  they  could  come  at  it. 

§.  ii.  I 
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§.  1 1.  I  have  heard  many  carters  fay,  that  when  a  horfe  is  out  of  condition,  A  lean  horfe 
and  hard,  worked,  no  quantity  of  oats  will  make  him  thrive  ;  for  his  work^^0^ 
will  lie  fo  hard  upon  him,  being  out  of  cafe,  that  it  will  keep  him  low,  by  com. 
give  him  what  meat  you  will  :  but  a  horle  in  cafe  may  salily  be  kept  up  with 
lefs  meat,  notwithftanding  he  is  worked. 

§.  12.  Farmer  Ifles  of  Holt,  Wilts,  allures  me,  that  peas-draw,  or Peas-halm for 
peas-halm,  if  well  houfed,  is  the  bell  and  heartieft  fodder  for  cart-horfes, 
beyond  barley  draw,  or  middling  hay,  and  the  horfes  will  eat  it  better,  nor 
does  it  fcour  them,  nor  give  them  the  fret. — I  vvas  furprized  at  this  account, 
becaufe  in  our  hill-country  we  feldom  give  peas-halm  to  horfes,  noi  do  tue 
cow-cattle  much  care  for  it,  for  they  will  but  pick  on  it  a  little  ;  which  makes 
me  fufpedt,  that,  as  in  other  cafes,  fo  in  this,  the  peas-halm  in  our  cold 
hill  country  is  not  lo  fweet  as  in  the  vale,  but  of  a  four  juice,  and  tne  cattle 
will  pick  but  little  of  it,  be  it  never  fo  well  houfed.— -William  Sartain  lays 
the  fame,  but  adds,  it  will  be  apt  to  make  horfes,  if  they  be  held  to  it,  pc.* 
high-coloured  water. 

1  find  the  ufual  method  in  Leicefterfhire  is  to  give  their  horfes  peas- in  Leiceu- 
ftraw,  and  they  care  not  how  little  barley  or  oat-draw  they  give  them  :  iheyfoire- 
think  the  peas-draw  to  be  more  cooling,  and  more  heartning,  and  lets  bind¬ 
ing  than  barley-draw. — -They  feldom  give  oats  in  provender,  but  peas  or 
beans  mixt  with  wheat-chaff,  or  barley-chaff. 

I  was  telling  fome  of  our  Hampfhire  farmers,  that  in  Leicederdiire  they  jn  Hants, 
gave  their  horfes  peas  draw,  and  thought  there  was  more  drength  in  it  tnan 
in  any  draw-fodder,  and  valued  it  the  mod  :  whereas  I  obferved,  they  in 
Hampfhire  made  little  edeemofit,  and  fiung  it  to  the  dung-heap. — They  re¬ 
plied,  that  they  looked  on  it  too  as  averyhearty  draw, but  it  was  likely  that,  when 
I  obferved  they  flung  it  away,  the  year  mud  have  been  bad,  and  it  had  been 
ill  houfed  ;  but,  faid  they,  the  draw  as  well  as  the  peas,  if  not  well  *  hinted  *  Well  put  up 
and  dried,  are  dangerous  to  give  to  a  horfe,  which  is  the  reafon  we  the  iel-  together, 
domer  give  it  them  in  this  country. 

§.13.  Take  care  to  have  a  good  dore  of  winter-vetches  between  the  lat-  Winter  vet- 
ter  end  of  Augud  and  the  beginning  of  November  ;  for  the  old  draw  being 
then  gone,  and  the  new  not  ready,  and  the  grafs  almod  at  an  end,  they  will  - 
be  a  great  fupport  to  your  horfes. 

I  obferved  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight  in  May  (anno  1699)  that,  after  ieed-time, 
the  farmers  baited  their  horfes  fometimes  with  grafs ;  for  it  feems,  the  fod¬ 
der  by  that  time  has  but  little  goodnefs  in  it. — In  our  part  of  tiampdiiie, 
againd  that  time,  the  farmers  ufe  to  lay  up  fome  winter-vetches  and  peas  ror 
their  horfes,  to  help  out  with  the  drynefs  of  the  draw,  and  to  give  them  a 
bundle  after  watering-time,  morning  and  evening:  but  peas  and  vetches  in 
the  draw  are  by  no  means  counted  wholfome  till  after  Candlemais,  when 
they  have  fweated  in  the  mow;  for  if  they  be  given  fooner,  they  often  give 
the  horfes  the  fret;  the  drier  the  peas  and  vetches  are  in  the  draw  it  is 
counted  the  better. — They  generally  referve  the  greated  part  of  the  peas  m 
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the  ft  raw  till  feed-time,  and  then  they  give  them  the  horfes,  to  cool  their 
bodies  after  hard  working. 

To  have  winter- vetches  in  reek  againft  barley-feed-time,  is  as  good  huf- 
bandry  as  to  have  them  againft  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  there  is  no 
ftraw,  and  the  grafs  is  pretty  near  gone  ;  for  before  barley-feed-time  the 
ftraw  is  too  dry  for  horfes. 

§.  14.  This  year,  1704,  was  a  mighty  dry  year,  and  confequently  gore- 
vetches  the  fafer  to  be  given  to  horfes :  our  carters  gave  cur  horfes  of  them 
very  freely,  they  being  very  dry  and  good,  and  I  had  fix  acres  of  them  :  but 
they  filled  my  horfes  very  full  of  blood,  and  one  of  my  coach-horfes  fell  down 
dead  in  his  harnefs  ;  his  blood  being  a  little  heated  by  driving,  and  too  thick 
to  circulate,  burft  the  veftels :  therefore  to  drive  them  leifurely,  if  full  of 
blood,  is  beft,  and,  let  the  gore-vetches  be  never  fo  good,  give  the  horfes 
dry  meat  every  third  week. 

§.15.  I  afked  Mr.  Bachelour  of  Afhmonfworth,  how  it  came  to  pafs,  that 
winter-vetches  wrere  not  thought  proper  in  the  halm,  unlefs  the  weather  were 
very  dry;  feeing,  if  they  were  well  hinted,  as  mine  this  year  (1700) 
were,  without  taking  wet,  and  had  well  fweated,  1  faw  not  how  a  wet 
day  could  affetf:  them  ;  he  replied,  that  their  halm  was  loofe  and  fpungy, 
and  would  give  in  damp  weather,  though  in  reek,  which  would  be  apt  to 
give  horfes  the  fret. 

§.  16.  Farmer  Knap  of  Burclear  gave  his  horfes  hay  and  chaff,  but  no 
ftraw,  and  does  allure  me,  that  he  allowed  his  horfes  winter  and  fummer 
but  one  bulhel  of  oats  apiece  per  week,  and  one  bufhel  of  beans  per  week 
among  ft  fix  of  them.  In  the  eight  winter  and  fpring  months  he  faved  fix 
bufheTs  of  oats  per  week,  which  comes  to  twenty- four  quarters,  and  at  14  s. 
per  quarter,  makes  17  1.— but  then  for  the  four  quarters  of  beans  to  be  dis¬ 
counted  for  at  20  s.  per  quarter,  the  oats  faved  will  be  but  13  1. — The  hay 
the  fix  horfes  will  eat  in  the  eight  months  will  be  twelve  loads,  which  can¬ 
not  be  valued  at  lefs  than  18  1. — So  that  this  way  of  farmer  Knap’s  is  worfe 
by  5  1.  per  annum,  than  the  common  allowanee  of  oats  with  ftraw,  only  he 
has  faved  all  his  ftraw,  which  cannot  be  worth  much  more  than  5  1. — There¬ 
fore  this  way  of  farmer  Knap’s  feems  to  be  a  proper  fort  of  hulbandry  in  the 
vale,  where  hay  is  plenty,  and  their  land  too  good  for  oats  ;  for  farmers  are 
very  unwilling  to  buy  oats,  though  they  come  cheaper  than  hay,  but  always 
make  the  produdt  of  their  own  farm  ferve  all  occafions :  thus  few  farmers 
will  buy  beans  for  their  horfes  at  the  fame  price  they  may  fell  oats  :  it  is  alfo 
a  good  way,  where,  in  the  hill-country,  a  farm  grows  more  french-grafs- 
hay  than  the  farmer  can  get  chapmen  for. 

§.  17.  Oats  being  very  dry  in  April  (anno  1707),  I  thought  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  feed  my  horfes  with  barley ;  fo  I  propofed  it  to  my  carters :  but 
they  were  all  againft  it,  and  faid,  the  time  of  the  year  for  that  was  over  ;  for, 
if  I  gave  them  it  during  the  fummer,  it  would  heat  them  too  much  ;  the 
feafon  for  that  was  in  the  winter. — But  quaere  why  they  give  horfes  barley 
in  the  hot  countries. 

§.  18.  In 
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§.  18.  In  difcourfe  about  feeding  of  plough-horfes,  feveral  farmers  allowed  Of  feeding 
dry  peas  or  vetches  to  be  very  hearty  and  wholfome  for  them,  provided  they  ^^ewand 
had  fweat  well  in  the  mow,  otherwife  very  improper. — And  one  of  them  veches.3 
afferted,  that  four  bufhels  of  peas,  mixt  with  oats,  would  go  as  far  as  a 
quarter  of  oats. 

§.  19.  In  Leicefterfhire  they  hold  it  very  improper  to  give  horfes  chaff  and  with  chaff 
oats  together  ;  for  with  the  chaff  they  will  be  apt  to  fwallow  the  oats  j^c°ats 
whole. 

§.  20.  The  Loughborough  carrier  gives  his  horfes  no  oats,  and  but  very  With  beans 
little  hay  :  he  gives  them,  when  at  Loughborough,  oat-hulls  and  beans ;  and  oat'hulL* 
viz.  after  the  proportion  of  a  peck  of  beans  to  a  bufhel  of  hulls :  a  quarter 
of  a  peck  of  beans  to  a  peck  of  hulls  he  thinks  enough  for  one  horle  at  a 
time  :  Jie  fays,  with  this  feed,  when  at  Loughborough,  feven  or  eight 
horfes,  from  Friday-noon  to  Tuefday-noon  will  eat  him  up  but  three,  or 
four  hundred  pound  weight  of  hay,  which  is  at  molt  butfixteen  todd  :  his 
oat-hulls  coft  him  2d.  per  bufhel :  fo  then,  if  a  plough-horfe  has  two  baits 
in  the  day,  he  will  eat  half  a  peck  of  beans,  which  at  6  s.  per  bufhel,  will 
come  to  9d. — and  the  hulls  a  penny. 

§.  21.  At  London  the  faid  carrier  gives  his  horfes  only  beans  and  bran  ;  With  beans 
viz.  a  bufhel  of  beans  to  two  bufhels  of  bran  :  but  there  he  gives  them  and  bian‘ 
hay,  becaufe  he  muft  pay  for  it,  whether  they  eat  any  or  not. 

§.  22.  In  carting  of  peas  in  harveft,  horfes  fhould  be  kept  from  eating  New  peas 
them  ;  they  are  apt  to  give  them  the  fret.  g^e^orfes 

I  gave  my  horfes  peas-chaff  in  O&ober,  and  it  gave  two  of  them  the  fret  id!  peas-chaff. 
the  fecond  day.  Note,  this  was  too  early  in  the  year  to  give  them 
peas-chaff,  which,  when  given,  ought  to  bethe  chaff  of  peas  well  houfed. 

§.23.  Mr.  Bayly  of  Wick  advifes  me  by  all  means,  to  prevent  furfeiting  of  cleaning 
my  horfes,  and  breeding  diffempers  in  them,  to  fee  my  chaff  well  cleanfed  chaff, 
from  the  dull  in  the  barn  before  it  is  brought  into  my  chaff-bin  in  the 
liable  j  for,  when  the  chaff  is  carried  foul  to  the  bin,  the  carters  are  many 
times  carelefs,  and  in  hafte,  fo  that  they  give  it  not  proper,  nos  indeed 
any  clean fing,  which  is  very  pernicious  to  a  horfe,  and  the  dull  and  dirt 
binds  up  his  body. 

§.24.  Mr.  Edwards  fays,  barley-chaff  is  accounted  better  than  wheat-  WIiat 
chaff,  the  common  price  of  which  is  2  s.  6d.  per  quarter,  and  a  bufhel  ofbehat”now- 
oats  per  week  to  a  cart-horfe  with  this  chaff  is  accounted  a  full  allowance  in  ance  for  a 
the  height  of  work. — But  the  farmers  fay,  they  allow  eight  bufhels4  to  fix  horle‘ 
horfes,  and  it  fcarcely  does.— Chaff  is  accounted  fouler  feed  than  oats,  and  fo 
not  fo  good  for  faddle-horfes  as  for  cart-horfes. — Now,  fuppofing  oats  at 
20  s.  per  quarter,  the  above  allowance  comes  but  to  61.  10s.  per  annum  for 
oats. — Note,  the  farmers  fay,  barley-chaff  is  too  hot  and  binding  for  horfes 
not  ufed  to  it,  and  oat-chaff  is  little  worth. 

Farmer  Lavington  and  Thomas  Miles  ofWiltfhire  fay,  that  wheat  and 
barley-chaff  mingled  together  are  beff  for  horfes. 

Z  z  Coming 
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ASSES  and  MULES. 


The  fir.aller 
the  chaff  the 
more  nou¬ 
rifhing. 


Coming  into  my  dable  (and  fufpetfting  I  had  not  the  bed:  chaff  for  my 
money,  for  I  bought  my  chaff  that  year  of  the  farmer)  I  found,  as  I 
thought,  too  much  oat-chaff  with  the  barley-chaff,  and  was  angry  :  but  my 
carter  anfwered  me,  there  was  not  oat-chaff  enough  ;  if  there  were  more, 
he  faid,  the  horfes  would  eat  it  better :  one  part  oat-chaff  and  two  parts 
barley-chaff  was  the  bed  proportion  for  the  barley-chaff,  though  the  more 
heartning,  yet  was  rough  in  the  mouth,  and  very  troublefome  and  unplea- 
fant  on  that  account,  but  the  oat-chaff  foftened  it :  el'pecially  after  water¬ 
ing,  barley-chaff  alone  was  very  improper,  but  before  the  water  wafhed  it 
down. — Then,  faid  I,  wheat-chaff  mixt  with  the  barley-chaff  feems  to  me 
to  be  bed,  becaufe  that  is  foft,  and  anfwers  all  the  ends  of  oat-chaff,  and 
is  more  heartning. — This  he  agreed  to. 

C  25.  Conformable  to  the  opinion  of  the  antients,  viz.  that  thofe  forts  of 
chaff  were  mod  nouri filing  which  were  fmalled,  as  has  been  before  hinted, 
is  our  practice  amongd  the  farmers  :  for,  when  fodder-draw  is  dear,  we 
cut  it,  finding  it  thereby  to  be  mod  nourifhing;  it  feeming,  that  of  the 
fmaller  parts  any  thing  confids,  it  the  more  enables  the  juices  of  the 
domach  to  digeft  it,  and  the  juices  of  that  thing  are  the  eafier  extracted 
from  it :  thus  we  grind  corn  for  poultry,  hogs,  &c.  whereby  we  fuppofe  it 
more  nourifhing  than  whole  corn. 

§.  26.  I  thought  my  barley-hulls  this  year  (anno  1718)  would  be  very 
good,  becaufe  my  barley  had  taken  no  rain  in  harved,  and,  the  dimmer 
having  been  very  hot  and  dry,  they  were  the  pure  oils  of  the  barley,  with¬ 
out  any  mixture  of  leaves  of  weeds,  &c.  with  them. - But  my  threfher 

told  me,  that  my  hulls,  for  that  reafon,  were  never  worfe  j  for  they  were 
fo  rough  and  coarfe,  and  fo  harfh  to  the  horfes  mouths  and  throats,  that  my 
carters  complained  of  them,  and  faid,  their  horfes  care  not  to  eat  my  barley-. 
hulls  as  ufual  ;  whereas,  faid  he,  in  wet  years,  when  the  broad  and  hop- 
clover  grow  to  a  height  in  the  corn,  as  alfo  other  weeds,  their  leaves  fof- 
ten  the  afperity  of  the  barley-hulls. 

I  threfhed  hop-clover  for  feed  (anno  170 1 )  and  faved  the  leaves,  which 
we  beat  out,  and  gave  to  the  horfes,  and  they  liked  them  much  better  than 
chaff. 

To  favebar-  27.  It  is  good  to  five  barley-draw  and  peas-haltn,  in  the  fpring  after 

leJasf“for  threfidng  is  over,  for  litter  for  horfes  throughout  the  dimmer  ;  to  fave 
Fitter.  wheat-draw,  for  which  there  is  always  in  the  hill-country,  where  there  are 

many  barns,  and  wheat-reeks,  and  lefs  wheat  fowed  than  in  the  vale,  a 
greater  occafion  than  lor  barley-draw,  for  thatching. 


Of  barley- 
chaff. 


ASSES  and  MULE  S. 


§.  i.  07  1THIN  five  days  of  a  fhe-afs’s  foaling,  fhe  fiiould  be  hbrfed 
VV  again  :  a  fhe-afs  was  horfed  two  fcafons  with  a  jack  of  her  own 


foaling,  and  die  went  through  both  times. 


§.  2.  I  afked 
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§.  2.  I  alked  Mr.  Garret,  if  he  had  not  feen  a  jack-afs  fell  for  30  1.— he  Affes  of  great 
allured  me,  he  had  feen  two  in  the  king  of  Spain’s  ftables  at  Madrid,  which  price  in  Spain, 
coif  him  60 1.  each  ;  they  were  fourteen  hands  high,  but  were  Ifrange 
rough,  dull  looking  creatures,  efpecially  about  the  head  :  the  king  had  them 
to  get  mules. 

§.  3.  He  faid,  there  was  one  thing  very  remarkable,  when  a  mare  takes  Of  mules, 
a  Ifone-afs,  and  has  a  mule-foal  by  him,  fuch  a  mare  will  evei  alter  go 
through,  if  leaped  by  a  ftone-horfe,  and  will  never  bring  a  horfe-foal  after. 

The  mule  begot  between  an  he-afs  and  a  mare  is  commonly  livelier,  and 
more  like  the  nature  ot  the  mare  than  a  mule  begot  between  a  ftone-horfe 
and  a  Ihe-afs.  Partus  fequitur  ventrem,  fays  Mr.  Mortimer. 

§.  4.  In  the  ifland  of  Malta,  Ray  firft  noted  the.  culfomof  hitting  up  the  0f  flitting 
nolfrils  of  alfes,  becauic  they  being  naturally  Ifreight  and  fmall,  aie  noi  afles  notes, 
fufficient  to  admit  air  enough  to  ferve  them,  when  they  travel  or  labour 
hard  in  the  hot  countries :  and  thence  he  philofophically  realons,  that  the  hot¬ 
ter  the  country  is,  the  more  air  is  neceflary  for  refpiration. 

WOOD. 


§.  1.  IT  F  your  acorns,  mall,  and  other  feed  be  to  be  fowed  in  a  place  of  acorns, 
£  too  cold  for  an  autumnal  femination,  your  feeds  may  be  prepared  maft>  &c- 
for  the  vernal  femination,  by  being  barrelled  or  potted  up  in  moilf  fand  or 
earth,  Ifratum  fuper  ftratum,  during  the  winter,  at  the  expiration  whereof 
you  will  find  them  fprouted,  and  they  will  be  apter  to  take  then  than  if  they 
had  been  fown  in  the  winter,  and  will  not  be  fo  much  concerned  at  the  heat 
of  the  feafon,  as  thofe  which  are  crude  and  unfermented  would,  when 
newly  fown  in  the  fpring,  efpecially  in  hot  and  loofe  grounds.  Evelyn  s 
Sylva,  fo.  7. 

&  2.  I  know  it  is  a  tradition,  that  the  elm  and  fallow  have  no  feeds :  but  Of  the  elm 

I  have  raifed  feveral  of  them  from  feeds.  Cook,  fo.  5.  and  iallow* 

§.3.  Mr.  Raymond  put  me  very  much  upon  fowing  alh-keys  up  and  Of  afh-keys, 

down  in  my  woods ;  and  fetting  plants  in  all  vacancies. — I  have  known 
great  improvements  made  in  coppices  by  fowing  afh-keys. 

§.4.  The  withy,  fallow,  ozier,  and  willow,  may  be  raifed  from  feeds,  and  with 
but,  as  they  feldorn  come  to  be  ripe  in  England,  the  other  ways  of  railing 
them  are  more  practicable.  Mortimer,  fo.  364. 

§.  5.  The  a(h  is  one  of  the  word;  trees  to  take  root  by  laying  ;  but  yet  it  Of  laying  aft, 
will  take.  Cook,  c.  1.  fo.  1.— The  oak  will  grow  of  laying,  and  fo  will  theoak>  andeIm- 
elm  very  frequently,  ib.  Cook. 

Thofe  forts  of  trees  which  will  grow  by  cuttings,  are  the  eafieft  to  raife 
by  layings.  Cook,  fo.  9. 

§.'6.  Touching  the  belt  way  for  laying  your  layers  of  trees,  obferve,  if  they  Of  laying 
be-tfees  that  hold  their  leaf  all  winter,  as  firs,  pines,  holly,  yews,  box,  bayes,trces* 
laurel,  ilix,  &c.  let  them  be  laid  about  the  latter  end  of  Auguft.  ib.  Cook. 

Z  z  2  But 
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Of  raifing 
trees  by  the 
loots. 


Of  ra'fmg 
fucker-. 


Of  the  time 
of  planting. 


Bat  if  they  be  fuch  as  fhed  their  leaves  in  winter,  as  oak,  elm,  lime,  fyea- 
more,  apple-trees,  pear-trees,  mulbery,  &c.  let  fuch  be  laid  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  O&ober.  See  the  reafons,  Cook,  ib. 

I  know  in  fmall  plants  the  fpring  or  fummer  doth  very  well  for  laying, 
them,  for  they,  being  fhort-lived,  are  the  quicker  in  drawing  roots,  ib.  fo.. 
10.  The  fame  rule  holds  for  cuttings,  as  to  the  feafon,  ib.  fo.  12. 

In  laying,  if  you  will,  you  may  twill  the  end  you  lay  in  the  ground  like  a 
with,  ib.— As  to  laying,  the  harder  the  wood  is,  then  the  young  wood  will, 
take  bed,  laid  in  the  ground,  but,  if  a  foft  wood,  then  elder  bows  will  take 
root  belt.  Cook,  fo.  11. 

1  think  Mr.  Ray  fays,  that  the  elder  flick  will  put  forth  roots,  if  it  be  fet 
in  the  ground,  at  any  place  between  the  knots,  though  there  be  no  joint : 
however,  if  Mr.  Ray  has  not  faid  it,  I  am  lure  it  is  true. 

§.7.  In  raifing  trees  by  the  roots  of  a  tree,  let  the  tree  be  a  thriving  tree, 
neither  two  young  nor  too  old  ;  for,  if  it  be  too  young,  then  the  roots  will 
be  too  fmall  for  this  purpofe,  if  too  old,  it  is  poflible  the  roots  may  be 
decaying,  and  then  not  fit  for  this  purpofe.  Cook,  fo.  13,  and  14. 

§.8.  You  may  raife  fuckers  from  fuch  trees  as  may  be  propagated  by 
fuckers,  by  digging  about  the  roots  early  in  the  fpring,  and  finding  fuch 
as  with  a  little  cutting  may  be  bent  upwards  ;  raife  them  above  ground 
three  or  four  inches,  and  in  a  fhort  time  they  will  fend  forth  fuckers 
fit  for  tranfplantation  :  or  you  may  fplit  fome  of  the  roots  with  wedges,  or 
break  them,  covering  them  with  frefh  mould  ;  they  will  quickly  fprout  out. 
Mortimer,  fo.  323. 

§.  9.  Monfieur  Quinteny,  part  2d.  fo.  180.  faith,  I  afieft  to  plant  prefently 
after  Martinmafs,  in  dry  and  light  grounds,  but  care  not  to  plant  till  the  end 
of  February  in  cold  and  moift  places,  becaufe  the  trees  in  this  lafl  can  da 
nothing  all  the  winter,  but  may  more  likely  be  fpoiled  than  be  able  to  pre- 
ferve  themfelves  ;  whereas  in  light  grounds  they  may  begin  even  that  very 
fame  autumn  to  flroot  out  fome  fmall  roots,,  which  will  be  a  great  advance  to 
them,  and  put  them  in  the  way  of  doing  wonders  in  the  following  fpring.— 

I  recite  my  author,  becaufe  I  think  it  applicable  to  planting  quick-fet  hedges  ; 
having  in  the  year  1702  planted  quick-fet  hedges  in  November,  in  very 
good,° but  ftrong  cold  clay-land,  and  the  winter  proved  wet,  whereby  fuch 
fand  mu  ft  be  fo  much  the  colder;  but  the  fummer  proved  a  very  dry  hot 
fummer,  which  one  might  have  thought  more  beneficial  to  iuch  earth,  but 
(according  to  Monfieur  Quinteny’s  obfervation)  the  ground  being  chilled,  the 
plants  came  not  away  all  the  fummer  following,  making  very  poor  fhoots, 
and  but  juft  laved  themfelves  from  dying  ;  and  I  believe  their  condition 
was  fo  much  the  worfe,  becaufe  I  ploughed  up  the  trench  wherein  the  fets 
were  planted,  before  it  was  dug,  whereby  the  earth  laid  fome  time  a  fodding : 
on  the.  other  hand,  I  planted  a  mead  of  cold  clay-land  the  latter  end  of 
February,  but  the  land  was  very  good ;  and  the  plants  made  extraordinary 
fhoots. 
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Legendre,  the  Frenchman,  fays,  in  fuch  foils  as  are  moift,  and  backward, 
it  is  heft  to  flay  till  the  end  of  February  before  you  plant  ;  becaule  too  much 
moiflure  corrupts  and  rots  during  winter,  but  the  hot  and  early  grounds  muft 
be  planted  in  November,  that  the  roots  beginning  beioie  winter,  whilft  the 
warm  weather  lafts,  to  put  forth  fome  fmall  filaments,  may  fo  unite  them- 
felves  with  the  earth,  that  the  trees  at  fpnng  may  grow  and  Aounlh  fo  much 
the  fafter  fo.  19.— Trees  are  not  fit  to  be  replanted,  till  their  fap  be  wholly 
foent  fo  if  there  be  any  fap  in  them,  when  they  are  taken  up,  having 
?ow  no  more  nourilhment,  they  fade,  and  their  bark  which  is  yet  tender, 

3  grow  rivelled  and  dry.^  and  lo  it  isthe  ££ 

yellow  amTf.ck,  having  but  a  fmall  ftore  of  fap,  they  prefently  call 

fl  eh  leaves  ’ib. - Now  feeing  that  the  fap  falls  fooner  in  dry  grounds  than 

n  hofe  which  are  moift,  it  is  certain  that  in  fuch  grounds  trees  may  be  both 
aken  up  and  alfo  replanted  earlier,  ib.-The  fmall  branches  and  buds  of  a 
tree  new  planted  muft  be  taken  off,  which  open  a  pafiage  ,n  the  bark,  and 
come  out  of  the  body  of  the  tree,  for  they  always  grow  up  with  the  greateft 
vigour?  fo.  96.— In  pruning,  and  (lopping  the  growth  of  the  boughs,  care 
muft1  be  taken  to  cut  one  Ihort  one  between  two  long  ones,  that  feme  un- 
“  ual  when  they  come  to  fpring,  the  middle  of  the  tree  may  be  the  better 
furnilhed.  In  the  fame  manner  muft  the  dwarf-llandei  s  be  cut,  becauft  th„,t 
each  branch,  which  is  cut,  puts  forth  many  more,  and  therefore  bemg  cut 
a  l  of  the  fame  height,  they  caufe  confufion  of  branches  in  the  top  of  the 
l ee  and  the  midft  of  it  in  the  mean  while  remains  unfurmfhed  becaufe  the 
ftp  defigns  always  to  afcend,  and  runs  more  wilhngly  into  the  high  boughs 

than  into  thofe  that  are  lower,  fo.  124.  4™.  all  trees  were  to 

Lord  Pembroke  tells  me,  it  was  a  common  faying,  that  all  trees  were  to 
be  planted  when  their  leaves  were  falling  :  and  he  looked  upon  it  to  be  a 
good  rule  for  fuch  trees  as  were  naturally  of  the  growth  of  the  fame  coun¬ 
fry  where  they  were  tranfplanted,  or  of  a  cold  country,  as  the  northern  h,, 
which  naturally  grows  in  the  north  ;  if  any  of  them  are  tranfp  anted  ll.tner 
or  raffed  from  feeds,  they  maybe  tranfplanted  at  the  firft  fall  of  the  leaf 
before  winter :  but  it  is  otherwffe  with  the  fouthern  fir,  for  you  muft  ftay 
till  the  warmth  of  the  fpring  for  the  tranfplanting  of  that ;  and  this  dii- 
tindlio.;  fold  he,  it  was  reafonable  to  think  held  good  m  all  cafes  between 

r'°]1  ob™wdfir°?ndehoUy-leaves  do  not  fall  fo  often  on  our  cold  lulls,  as  in  the 
vale  nor  do  the  fpruce-fir  in  particular  Utter  our  walks  lo  much  as  m  warm¬ 
er  places:  the  reafon  why  thefe  ever-greens  keep  their  leaves  fomc  yeais, 
is  from  the  vifcidity  of  their  juice,  which  is  more  fo  m  our  cold  count.) 
but  in  a  warmer  foil  or  clime  is  fo  attenuated,  that  the  leaves  muft  lail 

°fWord  of  planting  fays,  that  when  the  feedlings  ate  grown  up  a  foot  Ths«. 
high  fit  to  be  removed  into  the  nurfery  for  inoculating,  &c.  >he  t^p^oi 
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Rules  for 
planting. 


heart- root  ought  to  be  cut  off,  that  it  may  not  run  direttly  downward  be¬ 
yond  the  good  foil,  but  may  fpread  it’s  roots  abroad  in  breadth. 

Strong  and  well-grown  trees  may  profper  as  well  or  better  than  fmall  ones, 
efpecially  in  uncultivated  or  ftiff  land  by  nature,  where  young  trees  cannot  fo 
well  put  forth  roots.  And,  if  you  (hould  have  a  tree  between  ten  and  thirty 
years  old  that  you  have  a  mind  to  remove,  you  mull  about  November,  the 
year  before  you  tranfplant  it,  dig  a  trench  as  narrow  as  you  pleafe,  but  fodeep 
as  to  meet  with  moft  of  the  fpreading  roots,  at  fuch  diftance  round  about  the 
body  of  the  tree  as  you  would  cut  the  roots  oft  at  when  you  remove  it ;  about 
half  a  yard  diftance  from  the  body  of  the  tree  may  do  very  well,  except  the 
tree  be  very  large,  but,  if  you  have  not  far  to  carry  it,  leave  the  roots  the 
longer;  as  you  make  the  trench,  cut  the  roots  you  meet  with  clear  off,  and 
fmooth  without  fplitting  them,  or  bruifing  the  bark ;  then  fill  up  the  trench 
again,  and  by  the  next  October,  when  you  take  up  the  tree,  you  will  find 
thofe  great  roots  will  have  put  forth  many  fibrous  roots,  and  made  prepara¬ 
tion  for  more,  which  frefli  and  tender  roots  upon  removal  will  enable  the 
tree  to  draw  more  nourilliment  than  otherwife  it  would  be  able  to  do.  Lang¬ 
ford,  fol.  8  i. 

§.  io.  Before  I  had  read  Quinteny,  and  found  by  him,  how  neceffary  it 
was  to  fpread  the  uppermoft  range  of ‘roots  fiat  down,  fo  as  to  run  between 
two  earths,  I  knew  not  the  reafon  for  cutting  off  the  tap-root ;  but  now  it  is 
plain  the  uppermoft  range  of  roots  could  not  be  fo  fpread  unlefs  the  tap-root 
were  cut  off.- — There  is  alfo  a  farther  reafon  for  cutting  off  the  tap-root,  be- 
caufe  being  a  ftronger  root  than  the  reft,  it  draws  the  nourifhment  from  them, 
and  fhooting  downwards,  after  fome  time  dies  in  the  poor  clay,  and  the  other 
fpreading  roots  being  cramped  and  ftunted  at  firft,  never  after  make  good 
roots,  or  recover  it. 

§.  ii.  a  Columella  advifes,  to  fet  trees  removed  towards  the  fame  afpedt 
they  grew  in  before,  lib.  5.  fol.  150. 

In  tranfplanting  omit  not  your  placing  trees  towards  their  accuftomed  a f- 
pedf,  ib.  and,  if  you  have  leifure,  make  the  holes  the  autumn  before. — Plant 
deeper  in  light,  than  in  ftrong  ground,  and  fhalloweft  in  the  clay :  five  inches 
is  fufficient  for  the  drieft,  and  two  for  the  moift  land,  provided  you  eftablifh 
your  plants  againft  the  wind.  Evelyn,  fol.  224. 

b  On  a  rocky,  chalky,  or  gravelly  foil,  if  you  cannot  conveniently  raife  a 
hillock,  and  plant  on  the  furface,  dig  the  holes  (helving  inward,  that  the 
roots  may  find  their  way  upwards,  and  run  between  the  turf  and  the 

rock.  «■ 

Plant  forth  in  warm  and  moift  feafons,  the  air  ferene,  the  wind  weftward  ; 

31  Mr.  Miller  concludes  this  rule  to  be  of  no  confequence,  from  feveral  trials  he  has  made. 

b  Mr.  Miller  advifes,  if  the  trees  have  been  long  out  of  the  ground,  fo  that  their  fibres  are  dried, 
to  place  their  roots  in  water  eight  or  ten  hours  before  they  are  planted  ;  obferving  to  plant  them  in 
fuch  manner,  that  their  heads  may  remain  erc£l,*and  their  roots  only  immerfed  therein  ;  which  will 
fwell  the  dried  veflels  of  the  roots,  and  prepare  them  to  imbibe  nourifhment  from  the  earth. 

but 
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but  never  while  it  adl  ually  freezes  or  rains,  nor  in  mifty  weather,  for  it  moulds 
and  infedts  the  root.  Evelyn. 

c  I  was  difcourfing  with  Lord  Pembroke  on  his  plantation  of  elms  at  Wilton, 
which  were  of  the  largeft  magnitude  any  had  been  known  to  be  planted  :  he 
faid,  of  thofe,  the  heads  of  which  he  had  lopped  when  he  planted  them,  not 
one  in  twenty  lived,  but  of  thofe  he  had  planted  with  their  heads  unlopped, 
not  one  in  twenty  died. 

Trees  produced  from  feeds  mud  have  the  tap-roots  abated,  the  walnut-tree, 
and  fome  others  excepted  ;  and  yet,  if  planted  merely  for  the  fruit,  fome 
affirm  it  mav  be  adventured  on  with  good  fuccefs  :  you  muff  fpare  the  fibrous 
parts  of  the  root,  thofe  who  cleanfe  them  too  much  are  puniflied  for  their 
miffake.  Evelyn,  fol  224. 

§.  t  2.  If  you  are  to  plant  a  coppice,  it  is  a  good  way  to  fet  your  plants  in  0f  plandng  a 
trenches,  as  one  raifes  quickfet-hedges,  and  not  to  fow  feeds,  for  they  are  te- coppice, 
dious  in  coming  forward,  and  will  tire  one’s  patience  in  weeding  them.  — I 
would  not  fet  above  four  plants  in  twelve  feet  fquare,  and  at  regular  diffances, 
fo  that  the  benefit  c-f  ploughing  might  not  be  loft,  and  then  at  fix  or  feven 
years  growth  I  would  plafh,  by  laying  the  whole  flioot  end  and  all  under  the 
earth  in  the  trenches,  which  would  not  therefore  be  choaked,  but  flioot  forth 
innumerable  iffuefe :  this,  by  great  experience,  oak,  afh,  hazle,  and  withy, 
will  do. 

In  our  parts  we  never  fet  lefs  than  an  hundred  plants  in  a  double  chafed  lugg ; 
and,  if  the  earth  turned  up  fuch  rubbiih  and  ftony  fluff  that  the  edge  of  earth 
on  which  they  are  to  plant,  is  too  narrow  for  a  double  chafe,  then  they  always 
fet  eighty  plants  on  a  iingle  chafe  in  a  lugg. 

§.13.  Young  afhes  taken  out  of  the  wood  to  be  planted,  will  neither  be  cf young 
well  rooted  nor  taper,  but  top-heavy  ;  therefore  you  will  be  obliged  to  take  afhes  taken 
off  the  heads  before  you  replant  them;  and  then,  at  beft,  expedt  but  a  good  irom  v0°  s’ 
pollard,  and  it  is  poffible  you  may  wait  long  before  you  can  get  it  to  thrive  ; 
for  the  head  being  taken  off  leaves  fuch  a  wound  as  will  be  long  in  curing, 
and  yet  you  were  obliged  to  do  it,  or  elfe  the  roots  could  not  have  maintained 
that  head  :  it  is  the  fame  with  a  walnut,  therefore  be  fparing  of  taking  off  the 
topmoft  of  them.  Cook,  fol.  2. 

If  you  move  a  little  afh-fhootof  about  one  foot  in  ftature,  you  muft  not  by  Id  andof 
any  means  take  off  it’s  top,  which  being  young,  is  pithy,  nor  by  any  means  walnuts, 
cut  off  the  fibrous  parts  of  the  roots,  only  that  downright  or  tap-root  is  to- 

e  Mr.  Miller  greatly  difapproves  the  modern  pra&ice  of  removing  large  trees.  If  planters,  fays 
he,  inftead  of  removing  thefe  trees,  would  begin  by  making  a  nurfery,  and  raifing  their  trees  from 
feeds,  they  would  fet  out  in  a  right  method,  and  fave  a  great  expence,  and  much  time  ;  and  they 
would  have  the  conftant  pleafure  of  feeing  their  trees  annually  advance  in  their  growth,  inflead  of 
their  growing  worfe,  as  will  always  be  the  cafe  where  old  trees  are  removed. — P  or  of  all  the  planta¬ 
tions  which  I  have  yet  feen,  let  the  trees  bp  of  any  fort,  there  is  not  one  which  has  ever  fucceeded. 

... _ '  New-planted  trees,  fays  he,  fbould  be  watered  with  great  moderation,  and  he  proves,  from  an 

experiment  made  by  the  reverend  Dr.  Hales,  that  it  is  impoffible  fuch  trees  can  thrive,  where  the 
moifture  is  too  great  about  their  roots, 
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tally  to  be  abated  :  this  work  ought  to  be  done  in  the  latter  end  of  October  or 
the"  beginning  of  November,  and  notin  the  fpring,  Evelyn’s  Sylva,  fob  41. 
The  fide  branches  of  fuch  a  fhoot  may  be  cut  off,  ib.  Being  once  well  fixed, 
vou  mav  cut  it  clofe  to  the  ground,  as  you  pleafe,  it  will  caufe  it  to  (hoot  pro- 
di^ioufly,  ib.- -Never  let  your  walnut-tree,  when  tranfplanted,  be  above  four 
years  old,  and  then  by  no  means  touch  the  head  with  your  knife,  nor  cut  away 
i'o  much  as  the  tap-root,  if  you  can  conveniently  difpofe  of  it,  fince  being  of 
a  pithy  and  hollow  fubffance,  the  leaf!  diminution  or  bruife  will  greatly  en¬ 
danger  the  killing  it.  Ev.  ib. 

Walnut,  afh,  and  pithy  trees  are  fafer  primed  in  fummer  than  in  winter, 
in  the  warm  weather  than  in  fpring,  whatever  the  vulgar  may  fancy  k  Ev. 
fob  223. 

Of  timber.  14.  The  feedingeff  ground  makes  the  toughed;  timber,  for  where  an  oak 

grows  moffc  in  a  year,  that  oak  will  make  the  toughed;  timber;  but  in  dry 
grounds  oaks  grow  dow,  and  the  annual  circles  being  clofe  together,  the 
timber  muff  then  be  the  finer  grained.  Cook,  fob  37. 

Growth  of  The  infide  rings,  fays  Evelyn,  are  more  large  and  grofs,  and  diftindt  in  trees, 
timber.  which  grow  to  a  great  bulk  in  a  fliort  time,  as  fir,  afh,  &c.  lmaller  01  lefs  dif— 

tindt  in  thofe  that  either  not  at  all,  or  in  a  longer  time  grow  great,  as  quince, 
holly,  box,  lignum  vitae,  ebony  ;  fo  that  by  the  largenefs  and  fmallnefs  of  the 
rings  the  quicknefs  or  flownefs  of  the  growth  of  any  tree  may  perhaps  at  cer¬ 
tainty  be  effimated.  Thefe  fpaces  are  manifeffly  broader  on  the  one  fide  than 
on  the  other,  efpecially  the  more  outer,  to  a  double  proportion  or  more,  the 
inner  being  near  to  an  equality-  ft  is  aflerted,  that  the  larger  paits  or  thefe 
rings  are  on  the  fouth  and  funny  fide  of  the  tree,  which  is  very  rational  and 
probable  ;  and  this  feems  to  be  the  reafon  for  letting  a  tree,  you  remove,  in  the 
fame  pofition,  becaufe  of  maintaining  the  fame  parts  in  as  good  a  manner  as 
before.  Wafer,  in  his  book  of  the  iffhmus  of  Darien,  fays,  the  Indians  know 
not,  when  the  fun  is  obfcured  by  clouds,  how  the  points  of  the  heavens  lie,  but 
by  cutting  round  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  on  that  fide  the  bark  is  thickeff  they 
know  to  be  fouth. — It  muff  be  much  more  fo  in  our  northern  climates  than 
under  or  near  the  tropic. 

15.  There  is  a  difpute  among  the  learned  enquirers  whether  there  is  a 
Pf  the  Wu'  uniform  circulation  of  fap  in  plants,  or  not.  *  The  author  of  the  Burgundian 
^  philofophy  affuresus,  that,  if  fome  of  the  roots  of  a  plant  be  put  into  water, 
and  other  roots  of  the  fame  plant  be  kept  out  of  water,  yet  thefe  latter  will 

<1  Mr  Miller  advifes,  by  no  means  to  cut  off  the  main  leading  (hoots  when  you  tranfplant,  for,  by 
feveral  experiments  he  has  made,  he  has  found,  that  the  fhortening  of  the  branches  is  a  great  injury 
to  all  new-planted  trees. — See  his  Dictionary  article  Planting. 

e  Si  ejufderri  plantae  quaedam  radices  aqua  funt  immerfte,  reliquae  extra  aquam  extaient,  ese  tamen, 
ut  radices  intra  aquam  demerge,  increfcere  vifae  funt,  &  novas  fibras  emittere  ;  quod  demonftrat  quid 
reciproca  circulatio  eft  a  trunco  in  radices.  Phil.  Burgund.  fol.  1149.  Eadem  eft  ratio  plants  a 
terra  cum  radicibus  avulfe,  &  in  duos  ramos  divifae  ;  nam  ft  unius  rami  extremum  aqua  immerfum 
fuerit,  planta  diu  integra  &  viridis  permanet,  &  interdum  folia  in  racemo  altero  germmat,  cum  aha 

pianta  eiufdem  generis  tunc  avullalfatim  marccfcat,  # 
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increafe,  and  (hoot  forth  fibres  as  well  as  the  former;  again,  if  a  plant,  that 
has  two  branches,  be  taken  up  by  the  roots,  and  the  extreme  part  of  one  of 
thefe  branches  be  put  in  water,  this  whole  plant  fhall  remain  a  long  time  with  ¬ 
out  any  decay,  and  even  fometimes  put  forth  leaves  on  the  other  branch,  when 
another  plant  of  the  fame  kind,  taken  up  in  the  fame  manner,  and  none  of 
the  roots  or  branches  put  in  water,  fhall  foon  wither  and  die.  From  thefe 
two  experiments  he  infers,  there  is  a  reciprocal  circulation  of  fap  from  the 
trunk  to  the  roots. — We  are  told  by  Ray,  fol.  128.  (Malpigius  and  others  con¬ 
curring)  that  one  of  the  main  ufes  of  the  leaves  in  trees  and  plants  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  concodt  the  nourifhment  of  the  fruit,  and  the  whole  plant,  not  only 
that  which  afcends  from  the  root,  but  what  they  take  in  from  without,  from 
the  dew,  moift  air,  and  rain.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  is  aflerted,  that  if  many 
forts  of  trees  be  defpoiled  of  their  leaves,  they  will  die,  as  it  happens  in  mul¬ 
berry  trees,  when  the  leaves  are  plucked  off  to  feed  filk-worms ;  and  if  in 
the  fummer  feafon  you  denude  a  vine  branch  of  it’s  leaves,  the  grapes  will 
never  come  to  maturity,  becaufe  the  juice  returns  from  the  leaves  that  ferved 
to  nourifh  the  fruit :  hence  alfo  they  infer  a  circulation  of  the  juice  in  plants. 

- That  there  is  a  regrefs  of  the  juice  in  plants  from  above  downwards,  and 

that  this  defcendant  juice  is  what  principally  nourifhes  both  fruit  and  plant,  is 
well  proved  from  the  experiments  Mr.  Brotherton  has  made.  Phil.  Tranfadt. 

No.  187. 

Mr.  Bobart  affures  me,  that  in  a  nurfery,  he  has  bent  the  top  of  a  young 
grafted  plum-tree  to  a  plum-flock,  and  grafted  it ;  and  that,  when  the  graft 
took,  he  cut  off  the  young  tree  from  the  root ;  which  tree  notwithflanding 
flourifhed,  and  bore  fruit  by  the  retrograde  fap,  which  fhews  the  fap  delcends 
as  well  as  afcends f. 

§.  16.  My  woodward  affures  me,  that  windy  weather  makes  the  fap  rife  wind  make* 
much  fooner  in  trees  than  it  would  otherwife  do,  though  not  attended  with  c^e  ^aP  r^e* 
rain,  efpecially  if  the  wind  be  foutherly  or  wefferly. 

§.  17.  It  is  very  generally  to  be  obferved,  that  where  a  whole  tree,  or  arm  A  branchthat 
of  a  tree,  is  much  blighted  one  year,  it  is  very  apt  in  fuch  cafe,  to  blight  again  blights  one 
in  following  years,  efpecially  if  the  feafon  of  the  year  fhould  not  be  kindly  : 
for  which  this  reafon  may  be  given ;  there  are  particular  roots  which  for  the  next,  and 
moft  part  feed  particular  branches,  though  there  may  be  alfo  a  confiderable  why- 
nutriment  from  the  general  circulation  of  fap  ;  now,  if  any  fuch  root  fails,  as 
by  many  caufes  it  may,  no  wonder  if  the  branch  fo  depending  on  it  fhould 
yearly  blight,  and  yet  it  may  at  fpring  put  forth  leaves,  &c.  by  reafon  of  the 

f  In  oppofitionto  the  notion  of  the  circulation  of  the  fap  in  trees,  fays  Mr.  Miller,  the  reverend 
Dr.  Hales  has  prefented  us  with  many  experiments,  and  thinks  upon  the  whole,  from  thefe  experi¬ 
ments  and  obfervations,  we  have  fufficient  ground  to  believe,  that  there  is  no  circulation  of  the  fap 
in  vegetables ;  notwithflanding  many  ingenious  perfons  have  been  induced  to  think  there  was,  from 
feveral  curious  obfervations  and  experiments,  which  evidently  prove,  that  the  fap  does,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  recede  from  the  top  toward  the  lower  parts  of  the  plants ;  whence  they  were,  with  good  pro¬ 
bability  of  reafon,  induced  to  think,  that  the  fap  circulated.- - Vid.  thefe  experiments  in  Miller’s 

Dictionary,  article,  Sap,  or  in  Dr.  Hales’s  Treatife  on  vegetable  flatics. 
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great  redundancy  of  fap,  by  participating  of  the  fuppofed  common  circulation; 
but  when  the  fap  grows  lets  vigorous,  then  the  failure  will  appear.  Again,  in 
all  blights  you  muft  fuppofe  a  fhrinking,  and  contraction  of  the  fibres,  and 
veffels  of  the  branch  that  blights:  no  wonder  then,  if  on  fuch  withering, 
contraction,  and  clofure,  they  never  again  receive  the  fap  fo  kindly  as  before, 
efpecially  after  the  run  of  the  fpring-fap  is  over,  which  may  for  a  time  pro¬ 
duce  leaves  and  bloffoms,  but  will  by  Midfummer,  when  that  plenty  abates, 


Not  to  pat 
cattle  into 
woods  to  eat 
up  the  fedgy 
grafs. 


Oak-buds 
poifon  to  cat¬ 
tle. 


Of  calves 

Cropping 

woods. 


be  deferted.  .  r  ,  r  „ 

§.  1 8.  I  obferve  the  fedgy  grafs  comes  not  up  in  felled  coppices  the  firit 

fummer ;  confequently  the  young  (hoots  have  a  year’s  dart  of  that  grafs ;  the 
next  fummer  the  fedgy  grafs  comes  up,  and  grows  ancle-high,  equal  with  the 
two-years  (hoots  >  but  what  harm  can  it  then  do  the  wood  ?  the  third  year  the 
fedo-y  o-rafs  dies,  and  you  fee  no  more  of  it.  I  ipeak  this,  in  anfwer  to  the 
country-man's  objection,  who  pleads  for  putting  fome  fort  of  cattle  into  cop¬ 
pices  to  keep  down  the  fedge,  which  he  pretends  otherwiie  will  choak  and 
damage  the  plants. — I  have  experienced  this  to  my  cod. 

$  io.  It  was  May  the  6th  (anno  1701)  that  I  bought  fome  yearlings ;  and 
I  allied  the  farmer,  if  I  might  not  put  them  in  the  coppice  till  Midfummer  ; 
the  farmer  faid,  not  yet,  by  any  means ;  for  fear  they  (hould  be  oakered,  that 
is  led  they  (hould  bite  off  the  oak-bud  before  it  came  into  leaf,  which  might 
bake  in  their  maws  and  kill  them,  but  after  the  oak-bud  was  in  leaf  it  would 
befafe  enough.— The  higher  coppices  are  fit  for  yearlings,  and  the  coppices 
of  the  lad  year’s  growth  for  hog-dieep  in  winter.— My  (hepherd  faid,  what 
the  farmer  obferved  as  to  the  oak-bud  was  true  ;  but  he  thought  that  the  year 
was  fo  backward  that  they  were  not  yet  come  out,  and  fo  there  could  be  no 
danger  at  prefent.— Farmer  Elton  faid,  his  father  had  lod  abundance  of  year¬ 
ling?  by  the  oak-bud,  by  putting  them  into  the  coppices  while  that  was  out 
—  I  have  fince  experienced  the  fame,  and  have  remarked  it,  when  I  treated 

of  black  cattle.  See  Grazing,  §.17.  ,  ,  ,T  . 

$  20.  It  is  a  common  faying,  that  calves  will  not  crop  in  woods :  but  1  put 

fix  calves  into  my  woods,  in  November,  which  very  much  cropped  the  year- 
ling-dioots.  All  hufbandmen  I  told  of  it  very  much  wondered  at  it;  but  the 
reafon  to  me  was  clear,  viz.  on  fird  putting  them  in  there  came  three  or  (our 
days  hard  frod,  with  a  (hallow  fnow,  and  a  rime  that  laid  on  the  bennetty  gt  als, 
fo 'that  they  could  not  come  at  the  ground,  but  could  only  meet  with  brier- 
leaves,  of  which,  though  I  had  plenty,  they  were  but  thin  diet  to  depend 
on  altogether,  yet  together  with  other  pickings  would  have  been  a  noble 
maintenance  for  them,  if  they  could  have  come  at  the  rowet:  this  dreight- 
nefs  of  commons  brought  them  to  the  neceffity  of  cropping  the  young  (hoots, 
which  they  afterwards  continued  to  do,  having  got  the  habit  of  it,  and  find¬ 
ing,  when  the  open  weather  came,  the  (hoots  to  be  toothiome,  though  the 

rowet  in  the  coppices  would  have  been  fufficient. 

For  a  general  rule,  newly  weaned  calves  are  lefs  hurtful  to  newly  cut  fpring- 
woods  than  any  other  cattle,  efpecially,  if  there  be  abundance  of  grafs  ^and 
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fome  fay,  colts  of  a  year  will  do  no  harm ;  but  the  calves  mud  be  permitted 
to  flay  awhile  longer,  and  furely  the  later  you  admit  beads  to  graze  the 

better.  Evelyn,  fob  147.  # 

§.  2 1.  I  was  at  my  coppice  where  my  labourers  were  felling,  and  obferved  of  wood  hurt 

to  them  with  fome  wonder,  that,  though  the  coppice  then  felling  was  of  my  b> cauIe* 
own  preferving,  ever  fince  it  was  laft  felled,  yet  the  growth  teemed  not  moie 
than  it  was,  when  in  the  farmer’s  hands,  who  abufed  it  with  cattle,  nor  did  I 
fell  it  for  more  than  when  I  laft  felled  it.— The  reafon  they  judged,  was,  be- 
caufe  the  biting  it  in  the  farmer’s  time  had  brought  it  to  a  fmall  ftem,  and,,  laid 
they,  wood  of  a  fmall  ftem  or  ftock  will  not  bring  a  large  fhoot ;  for  it  re¬ 
quires  two  or  three  fellings  to  pafs,  though  preferved,  before  wood  abufed 
can  recover  to  a  ftem,  fo  as  to  fend  forth  a  good  ftrong  (hoot.-- -Note,  from  hence 
arifes  a  corollary,  as  a  farther  inducement  to  let  coppice-wood  grow  to  four¬ 
teen  years  growth,  if  the  land  will  fo  long  maintain  it,  becaufe  the  circle  of 
the  annual  growth  is  not  only  thereby  much  increafed,  but  alfofrom  a  larger 
ftock  or  trunk  ftronger  fhoots  will  put  forth,  and  carry  a  proportionable  an¬ 
nual  increafe  to  the  fourteen  years  end. 

I  carried  two  experienced  woodmen  into  my  woods,  they  having  bought 
fome  lops  of  me,  and  fhewing  them  the  damage  the  farmer  had  done  me, 
they  obferved  it,  and  faid,  it  was  much  to  be  lamented ;  becaufe  thofe  fhoots, 

which  were  cropped,  would  grow  forked,  and  never  be  fit  for  rods. - 1  afked 

my  woodman  what  price  my  rods  yielded  ;  he  faid,  the  laft  yeai  iad.  pei 
hundred,  but  this  year,  1699,  wood  being  dearer,  I4d.  per  hundred,  and,  in 
cafe  they  were  not  bit  by  cattle,  they  would  fetch  i^d.  or  i6d.  pei  hundicd, 

—The  above  two  men  advifed  me  to  cut  this  coppice  at  feven  or  eight  years 
growth  ;  for,  faid  they,  the  roots  are  fo  much  damaged  by  the  feeding  of 
cattle,  that  they  will  be  apt  to  die  away,  and  not  maintain  their  burden  to  ten 
years  growth. 

I  was  feeing  my  woodman  make  his  fold-hurdles  1  he  was  veiy  uneafy 
about  the  fplitting  them  and  working  them ;  he  fhewed  me  two  or  three 
knots  in  moft  of  the  rods  where  they  had  been  bit  in  the  growing  by  the  cat¬ 
tle  ;  where  the  rods  had  been  fo  browfed  that  they  would  hardly  iplit  through 
thofe  knots,  at  leaft  not  by  an  equal  divifion  without  fnapping  off,  and  many 
of  them  did  fnap  off,  and  fuch  fplit  rods,  if  they  would  fplit,  and  the  whole 
rods,  when  they  come  to  work  and  wind,  would  in  twilling  often  break  at 
thofe  knots. — From  all  which  I  do  conclude,  that  it  is  of  a  very  ill  confe- 
quence  to  put  cattle  into  coppices,  for  which  the  treading  down  the  briers 
and  fedge  is  but  a  fmall  equivalent.— And  if  hog-fheep  are  put  in,  and  at  fea- 
fonable  times,  it  is  endlefs  watching  them  ;  for  when  they  begin  to  fall  on  the 
wood,  they  will  all  fall  on  together,  and  bite  every  ftem  in  two  days  time  : 

— and  it  may  be  concluded  from  that  brittle  knottinefs,  which  the  work¬ 
ing  thofe  rods  difcover,  how  ill  the  fap  can  pafs  upwards,  to  feed  the  top-fhoots, 
through  the  whole  compafs  of  years  they  have  to  grow,  to  the  growth  of 
which  the  obftruftion  the  fedge  gives  for  one  year  can  be  but  little  :  admit¬ 
ting  which,  1  would  then  advife  the  fhepherd,  at  a  proper  time,  to  go  with 
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his  whole  flock,  and  tread  down,  and  eat  up  fuch  rowet  in  one  day  s  time, 
taking  fuch  a  time  or  times  for  it  as  may  be  moil  ieafonable,  as  fuppofe  frofty 
Weather,  the  rowet  being  then  the  fweetefl. 

The  17th  of  January  (anno  1702)  I  ordered  my  hog-fheep  to  be  turned 
into  the  coppice,  intending  they  fhould  eat  up  the  rowet  for  fome  time. 

My  fhepherd  immediately  drove  them  thither,  but,  as  he  obferved,  the  fheep 
in  Head  of  eating  the  rowet,  fell  on  the  young  (hoots,  and  eat  them  with  that 
greedinefs,  that  he  called  the  labourer  who  was  felling  in  a  neighbouring  cop¬ 
pice,  to  obferve  it  alio  and  he  told  me  of  it  afterwards,  and  faid,  he  Hood  by 
and  law  them  bite  off  (hoots  at  half  a  foot  in  length.  The  reafon  of  this,  faid 
he,  mu  if  be  from  their  fweet  feed  on  your  clover,  for  which  caufe  they  will 
not,  like  other  fheep,  touch  your  four  rowet. 

The  reafon  why  (hoots  bit  off  by  the  cattle  perifh  farther  downwards  than 
the  fame  branch  would  do,  if  cut  with  a  knife,  is,  became  the  top  of  tnc  (boot 
beinrr  bit,  is  rugged,  whereby  the  water  runs  not  off,  but  keeps  (baking  down; 
whereas,' had  it  been  cut  with  a  tool,  it’s  frnooth  and  floped  edge,  like  a  hind’s 
foot,  would  calf  the  water  off. 

It  is  generally  faid,  that  (heep  going  in  woods,  and  rubbing  againfl:  the 
trees,  or  the  young  (hoots,  do  by  their  wool  poifon  the  very  baik,  (o  that  it 
(hall’in  that  place  canker,  or  at  lead  the  tree  in  that  place  (hall  vifibly  grow 
hide-bound,  and  bend  in,  and  grow  gouty  above  fuch  rubbing-place.— This 
I  fuppofe  muff  arife  from  the  abundance  of  oil  in  the  wool,  which,  the  fun 
and  wind  drying  it  in,  enters  the  bark,  and  choaks  up  the  pores,  where  the 
paffage  of  the  fap  is :  in  the  fame  manner  ointments  laid  on  fwellings  are  re¬ 
sellers,  inafmuch  as  they  (lop  the  pores  of  perfpiration  ;  and  linfeed-oil  laid 
on  bricks  keeps  out  weather. 

Damage  from  r  22.  Farmer  Rutty  told  me,  he  had  once  heard  lay,  that  hogs  would  do 
hogs  in  woods.  as  ^uch  harm  in  a  young  coppice  as  any  other  cattle;  but  I  did  not  believe 

it,  till  fetching  away  fome  wood  he  had  bought  of  me  in  July  (anno 
1701)  he  found  a  farmer’s  pigs  broke  into  my  coppices,  and  he  obferved  them 
to  fall  on  the  (hoots,  and  eat  them  up  as  fa(f  as  other  cattie.  s  I  wonder  the 
antients,  who  preferred  wood  to  palfure,  (hould  not  confider  the  damage  that 
cattle  did  them. 

Of  letting  §.  23.  My  woodward  aflures  me,  that  if  I  would  let  my  coppices  run  to 
coppices  grow  fourteen  years  growth,  in  Head  of  ten,  which  I  might  do  by  dividing  them 
to  murteen  accordingly)  they  woldd  yield  a  fourth  part  more  profit,  becaufe  a  coppice  at 

fourteen  years  growth  will  yield  double  the  value  of  a  coppice  at  ten,  the  in- 
creafe  of  wood  when  it  comes  to  be  eight  or  nine  years  old  does  fo  much  ad¬ 
vance.— But  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  there  are  fome  parts  of  my  coppices 
which  grow  on  very  barren  land,  that  is  out  of  proof,  and  the  wood  will  be 
fcrubbed  and  grow  rotten,  and  dead  on  the  tops  before  it  is  ten  years  old ;  it 
cannot  be  profitable  to  let  fuch  wood  grow  to  fourteen  yeais  of  age.  He  alio 
aflures  me,  that  my  hazle  at  fourteen  years  age,  which  runs  up  without 
knots,  is  as  fit  for  hurdles,  being  fplit,  as  any  other. 

i  Pafcuntur  armenta  commodiffime  in  nemoribus,  ubi  virgulta  &  frons  multa.  Varro,  fol.  56. 
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I  was  fpeakino-  to  my  labourers  of  the  advantages  of  letting  my  coppice- 
woods  run  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  growth,  where  the  land  was  in  condi¬ 
tion  good  enough  to  fupport  the  wood  to  that  growth.— They  added  to  what 
I  had  faid,  that,  by  letting  the  coppices  ftand  fo  long,  the  wood  would  be  run 
to  fo  large  a  flature  as  to  over-fhadow  the  grafs,  whereby  the  roots  of  the 
fedge-grafs,  which  fo  much  over-run  the  young  coppices,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  young  wood,  would  thereby  in  a  great  meaiure  be  killed. 

Letting  coppice-wood  grow  to  fixteen  or  feventeen  years  growth  is  of  great 
fervice  to  young  heirs,  becaufe  by  fo  many  years  growth  their  barks  are  cafe- 
hardened,  and  able  to  withftand  the  cold,  when  the  coppice  is  cut,  and  they 
mull  ftand  naked,  whereas,  when  coppices  are  cut  at  ten  and  eleven  years 
growth,  the  barks  of  the  young  heirs  are  fo  tender,  that  they  are  ftarved  with 
the  cold  air  and  winds.  Ivy  itfelf,  fays  Evelyn  (the  deftrudtion  oi  many  a 
fair  tree)  if  very  old,  and  taken  off,  does  frequently  kill  the  trees  by  a  too 

fudden  expofure  to  the  unaccuftomed  cold. 

When  coppice-wood  is  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  growth,  it  will  fetch  a 
better  price  in  proportion  than  younger  wood,  becaufe  it  will  be  applicable  to 
more  ufes,  and  particularly  in  the  cooper’s  bufinefs  j  for  he  will  ufe  the  withy 
and  fome  of  the  afh  for  hoops  for  wine-hogfheads ;  another  part  ol  the  afh 
may  ferve  for  prong-ftaves,  rake-ftaves,  and  rath-pins  for  waggons,  and  the 
reft  may  be  parcelled  out  for  hurdle  and  flake-rods. 

Oaken  ftems  of  fourteen  years  growth  are  (in  my  woods,  which  in  a  great 
meafure  coniift  of  them)  as  high  as  the  afh  or  withy,  and  meafure  more  in  the 
diameter  ;  for  oaken  ftems  are  ftronger  at  root,  and  will  hold  growing  longer 
than  afh,  withy,  or  hazle.  When  hazle  grows  fpriggy  in  the  body,  and  (hoots 
forth  from  the  fides  of  the  bark,  it  is  a  fign  that  it  has  given  out,  and  done 

growing  at  the  top.  .  ,  - 

«.  24.  Coppice-wood,  in  hedging  and  hurdling,  wears  much  better  and 

longer,  if  cut  between  Michaelmafs  and  Chriftmafs,  but  fells  beft  in  faggots,  p-ces>°  r 
if  cut  between  Chriftmafs  and  Lady-day,  becaufe  it  fhrinks  lefs,  and  is  moft 
fwelled,  and  looks  beft  to  the  buyer  :  the  method  at  Crux-Eafton,  and  the 
hill-country  thereabouts,  is  only  to  oblige  the  buyers  to  rid  the  coppice  by 
Midfummer  ;  they  think  the  coppices  are  not  harmed,  if  rid  by  the  time  the 
Midfummer-fhoots  fpring  up  :  they  had  not  rid  this  year  (anno  1697)  by  the 

latter  end  of  July.  , 

It  was  the  firft  of  May  (anno  1701)  and  I  propofed  to  cut  coppice- wood 

for  the  fire:  my  woodward  faid,  it  would  not  hurt  the  ftools  to  cut  it^fo 
late,  but  it  would  never  wear  well  in  hedging  nor  burn  well ;  for,  after  the 
firft  blaze  was  out,  the  coals  would  burn  as  dead  as  .if  water  had  been  flung 
on  them. 

I  had  a  doubt  how  I  fhould  fence-in  my  corn  and  hay-reek  I  was  going  to 
make,  Auguft  the  27th,  (anno  1701)  having  no  wood  cut  fit  for  the  purpole, 
and  fuppofing  it  too  early  then  to  cut  for  it. — But  my  woodward  allured  me, 

it  was  very  fafe  to  cut  coppice-wood  at  Bartholomew-tide,  and  it  did  the 
J  mores 
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mores  no  damage  ;  and,  faid  he,  all  the  ranners  in  the  country,  in  the  lad: 
year  of  their  leafe  make  a  felling  between  Bartholomew-tide  andMichaelmafs, 
of  all  the  underwood  their  leafe  will  juftify  them  in. 

It  is  obferved,  that  coppice-wood,  cut  for  hedging  at  the  latter  end  of  win¬ 
ter,  will  not  endure  fo  long  by  a  year  as  that  which  is  cut  at  the  beginning 
of  winter  :  which,  as  I  believe,  may  not  only  be  becaufe  the  wood  late  cut, 
is  cut  after  the  fap  is  rifen,  or  attenuated  by  the  fun,  but  alfo  oftentimes 
becaufe  it  is  not  cut  long  enough  before  fuch  rarefaftion  is  made ;  for,  if 
a  tree,  or  a  cyon  cut  to  be  grafted,  as  Quinteny  affirms,  will  endure  many 
weeks  of  the  winter  out  of  the  ground,  or  without  being  grafted,  and,  when 
fpring  ffiall  come,  it  will  by  vertue  of  the  fap  inherent  in  it,  when  at¬ 
tenuated,  put  forth  buds  for  fome  time,  till  it  dries  away ;  fo  it  follows,  that 
the  fap  inherent  always  in  the  Item  of  the  wood,  if  not  cut  fo  early  as  to 
have  long  time  to  dry,  may  be  put  into  motion  at  fpring,  fo  as  to  effedt  the 
above-mentioned  inconvenience  ;  therefore  I  hold  hedging-wood  and  fire- 
faggots  fhould  be  cut  in  Odtober. 

My  woodward  fays,  he  thinks  it  is  bed:  for  coppice-woods  to  be  felled  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  about  February  or  March  ;  for,  fays  he,  if  they  be 
felled  early  in  the  winter,  the  frofts  fall  on  their  llools,  and  dries,  parches, 
and  {brinks  them  at  the  top,  and  obliges  the  bud  at  fpring  to  ffioot  forth 
three  or  four  inches  lower  than  elfe  it  would  do ;  whereas,  if  they  be  cut 
late,  the  bud  will  break  forth  at  the  top. — A  fhort  time  after,  I  afked  Hard¬ 
ing  of  Holt  the  wood-merchant  about  it,  and  he  agreed  to  the  lame. 

It  is  a  common  practice  of  hufbandmen  to  fell  their  hedge-rows,  and 
fmall  brakes  within  the  grounds,  thofe  years  they  fow  the  grounds  with 
wheat ;  but  fuch  perfons  ought  well  to  confider,  firft,  whether  fuch  land, 
after  the  wheat  is  off,  will  not  bear  a  rowet  too  long  for  fheep  to  eat,  and, 
iffo,  great  cattle  muff  be  put  in  to  eat  up  the  long  rowet,  and  the  fooner  the 
better  for  their  tooth,  and  then  attendance  muff  be  given  by  a  cow-keeper  by 
day,  before  the  harveft  is  in,  and  confequently  the  wages  the  dearer,  and 
when  you  may  have  many  other  offices  to  employ  fuch  a  perfon  in  :  there¬ 
fore,  in  fuch  cafe,  my  advice  is  to  let  the  hedge-rows  hand  till  after  the 
wheat-crop  be  got  in,  when  great  cattle  may  be  fuffered  to  feed  down 
the  rowet  without  prejudice  to  the  hedge-rows,  and  at  that  time  of  the  year 
fuch  grafs  is  wanted  by  night,  and,  during  the  future  three  crops, .  it  is  to  be 
fuppofed  the  rowet  will  not  be  fo  large,  but  fheep  may  overcome  it,  nor  will 
they  very  much  prejudice  the  young  wood. 

Of  themanner  K  2  C.  In  your  coppices,  fays  Evelyn,  cut  not  above  half  a  foot  from  the 
ground;  nay  the  clofer  the  better,  but  flope- wile  to  the  fouth,  fo.  149. 
o7 pollarding  §•  26.  The  oak  will  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  made  a  pollard,  that  is,  to  have 

oak,  elm,  and  it’s  head  quite  cut  off ;  but  the  elm  fo  treated  will  periffi  to  the  foot,  and 
beech.  certainly  become  hollow  at  laid,  if  it  efcape  with  life.  Evelyn,  fo.  15** 

The  beech  is  very  tender  of  lofing  it’s  head.  Evelyn,  fo.  152. 
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*  27.  h  The  bark  in  the  hill-country  will  not  drip  fo  foon  by  a  month  as  in  Of  (tripping 
the  vale  :  again,  in  the  fame  wood  on  the  hill,  there  will  be  a  fortnight  or 
longer  difference  between  the  dripping  of  a  tree,  that  is  in  proof,  and  one  that 

is  not :  the  fap  runs  faded  up  a  tree  in  proof. 

After  dripping,  when  the  bark  is  dry,  it  is  high  time  to  rid  the  wood  of 
it,  for,  if  a  quantity  of  rain  fhould  come,  it  would  doit  much  huit,  and  take 
off  it’s  drength,  and  then  it  would  grow  *  finnowy  :  therefore  the  tanners,  *  Mouldy, 
when  they  buy  bark,  hurry  it  away  with  all  the  carriages  they  can  get,  as 

they  would  to  fave  corn  from  damage. 

The  fap  after  open  winters  never  runs  well  in  barking-time  at  fpring  ; 
for  it  fpends  itfelf  gradually  before-hand,  and  forwards  fome  part  of  the 
branches  of  a  tree  when  other  parts  dir  not,  and  lo  all  the  branches  will 
not  bark  equally  alike  :  again,  a  hard  frod  at  the  entrance  of  the  fpiing, 
as  this  year  (anno  1708)  fo  as  to  check  the  ndng  fap,  and  diduib  it  wmle  it 
is  riling;  and  fpending  itfelf,  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  kinuly  balking  foi 
that  feafon,  and  makes  the  fap  do  it’s  budnefs  by  halves;  but  a  hod  fome 
time  before  the  fpring  does  a  kindnefs  ;  in  diort,  the.  greatei  the  Audi  of 
fap  (coming  all  at  once)  it  makes  the  better  bark,  and  is  better  both  for  the 
tanner  and  the  dripper. 

As  I  have  obferved  before,  the  fap  in  oaks  rifes  dower  at  fpring,  and  the 
bark  drips  worfe,  and  the  tree  that  year  makes  worfe  dioots,  when  in  a  lin¬ 
gering  manner  lucid  days  too  early  in  the  fpring  has  often  invited  forth  the  lap 
from  The  roots,  which  has  as  often  received  bidden  checks  by  cold,  than  when 
the  beginning  of  the  fpring  of  the  year  continues  cold,  whereby  the  lap  in  tne 
roots  continues  filling  and  is  kept  from  fpending  itfelf  in  the  tiunk  and  bran¬ 
ches,  till  the  uninterrupted  heat  breaks  forth,  and  the  dudi  of  the  fap  af- 
cends  with  continual  folicitations  by  the  heat:  in  like  manner^ it  is,  x  fup- 
pofe,  with  lefs  and  tenderer  plants ;  their  dioots  are  dronger,  the  graffy  part 
more  tender  and  grofs,  when  the  backward  fpring  canies  afterwards  an  un¬ 
interrupted  heat,  than  when  the  buds  and  dioots  are  earlier  invited  forth,  and 
then  dopped  with  the  cold.  We  find  all  garden-herbs  in  like  manner, 
which  have  fiowly  kept  growing  on  all  the  winter,  not  fo  toothfome  to  the 
infers  as  thofe,  the  feeds  whereof  are  not  committed  to  the  ground  till 

fpring.  ....  ... 

§.28.  Between  the  annual  circles  doth  fome  fap  arife,  as  is  plain  111  a  tree  Of tree^mng 

barked  round,  which  yet  will  live ;  and  the  more  porous  this  tree  is  between 
thefe  annual  circles,  the  longer  that  tree  will  live ;  as  I  have  experienced  in 


h  Mr.  Miller  obferves,  that  the  time  for  felling  timber  is  from  November  to  February,  at  which 
time  the  fap  in  the  trees  is  hardened  ;  for  when  the  fap  is  flowing  in  the  trees,  if  they  aie  cut  down, 
the  worm  will  take  the  timber,  and  caufe  it  to  decay  very  foon,  rendering  it  unfit  for  building 
either  fhips  or  houfes.  He  thinks  therefore  it  would  be  more  for  the  public  benefit,  if  (inftead  of 
the  ftatute  now  in  force  for  felling  trees  during  the  fpring  feafon,  when  the  bark  will  ea.ily  ftrip)  a 
law  were  ena&ed  to  oblige  every  perfon  to  (Trip  oft  the  bark  of  fuch  trees,  as  were  defigned  to  be 
cut  down  in  the  fpring,  leaving  the  trees  with  their  branches  ftanding  till  the  following  winter ; 
which  will  be  found  to  anfwer  both  purpofes  well. 
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walnut,  and  afh  ;  but  holly  and  box  have  died  in  lefs  than  a  year  ;  for  trees 
that  hold  their  leaves,  their  wood  is  clofe  and  compact  between  the  annual 
circles,  and  that  is  the  reafon  they  die  foon  after  being  barked  round, 
Cook,  fo.  48. 

§.  29.  I  a  Iked  my  woodward  the  13th  of  March  (anno  1702)  if  it  was 
not  time  to  faggot  ;  he  replied,  the  wood-chapmen  did  not  care  to  have  their 
wood  faggotted  fo  early,  till  it  had  fhrunk,  elfe,  after  it  was  faggotted,  it 
would  be  apt  to  fhrink  and  fall  to  pieces :  therefore,  faid  he,  we  faggot  that 
wood  firft  which  was  firft  cut. 

§.30.  In  loading  wood  one  man  on  the  cart  can  flow  to  two  men  that 
pitch  it  up:  therefore,  where  you  cart  wood  by  change  of  waggons,  you  do 
not  find  your  horfes  full  employ,  where  but  one  man  pitches. 

§.31.  I  cut  down  green  timber  in  Auguft  (anno  1707)  to  fet  my  lath- 
maker  to  work  to  make  laths  for  immediate  ufe  :  he  defired  me  to  let  him  fet 
them  out  a  funning  for  four  or  five  days  before  he  bundled  them  up,  or  that  I 
ufed  them,  that  they  might  be  dry  ;  for,  faid  he,  the  timber  being  green  the 
nails  will  ruft,  and  fo  rot,  and  then  break  off,  unlefs  the  laths  were  firft 
dried. — And  fo  faid  the  carpenter. 

§.  32.  Oak-underwood,  and  white-thorn  are  the  worft  of  any  to  grub  j 
becaufe  they  both  fhoot  their  roots  more  downwards  than  any  other. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  March  (anno  1701)  I  agreed  with  two  labour¬ 
ers  to  grub  a  hedge-row  :  they  defired  they  might  go  upon  it  prefently, 
before  the  fap  was  got  plentifully  into  the  roots  j  for  fuch  roots,  if  they  were 
full  of  fap,  as  well  as  their  branches,  would,  they  affured  me,  if  cut  then, 
though  never  fo  dry  afterwards,  burn  dead,  and  make  but  a  forry  fire. 
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§.  i.  TAPLE,  if  it  grows  in  hedges,  will  deftroy  the  wood  under  it ; 

j[y ^  for  it  receives  a  clammy  honey-dew  on  it’s  leaves,  and,  when 
it  is  walked  off  by  rain,  and  falls  upon  the  buds  of  thofe  trees  under  it,  it’s 
clamminefs  keeps  thofe  buds  from  opening,  and  fo  by  degrees  kills  all  the 
wood  under  it.  Cook,  p.  72. 

§.  2.  I  would  advife  the  country-gentleman  to  fow  many  haws,  &c.  in  his 
nurfery,  that,  where  they  grow  thin  in  his  hedges,  and  there  are  vacancies, 
he  may  dig  up  thofe  plants,  earth  and  all,  and  carry  them  to  fill  up  fuch 
empty  fpaces.  It  will  be  good  however  to  fow  thele  haws  in  poor  ground, 
for,  if  tranfplanted  from-a  rich  foil  to  a  poor  one,  they  will  not  thrive  well. 

§.  3.  The  flow,  or  hedge-peak-bufh  is  apt  to  die  in  the  hill-country,  where 
the  land  is  poor,  and  they  are  let  to  grow  in  the  hedges  till  leventeen  or 
eighteen  years  growth,  before  they  are  cut  :  therefore  the  beft  way  of  pre- 
ferving  fuch  hedges  is  to  cut  them  at  eight  or  nine  years  growth.  The 
(tones  of  thele  alfo  fhould  be  fown  in  nurferies. — Mr.  Evelyn  excepts  againft 

black- 
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black-thorn  being  mixed  with  the  white,  becaufe  of  their  unequal  pro- 
grefs.  a 

§•4*  By 

*  Mr.  Miller  gives  the  following  directions  for  raifing  quick-hedges. — The  fets  ought  to  be  about 
the  bignefs  of  one’s  little  finger,  and  cut  within  about  four  or  five  inches  of  the  ground  ;  they  ought 
to  be  frefh  taken  up,  ftrait,  fmooth,  and  well  rooted.  Thofe  plants  which  are  railed  in  a  nurfery 
are  to  be  preferred. 

Secondly,  If  the  hedge  has  a  ditch,  it  fhould  be  made  fix  feet  wide  at  top  and  one  and  an  half  at 
bottom,  and  three  feet  deep,  that  each  may  have  a  Hope  ;  but,  if  the  ditch  be  but  four  feet  wide, 
it  ought  to  be  only  two  feet  and  an  half  deep  ;  and,  if  it  be  five  feet  wide,  it  fhould  be  three  feet  j 
and  fo  in  proportion. 

Thirdly,  If  the  bank  be  without  a  ditch,  the  fets  fhould  be  fet  in  two  rows,  almoft  perpendicu¬ 
lar,  at  the  diftance  of  a  foot  from  each  other. 

Fourthly,  The  turf  is  to  be  laid  with  the  grafs-fide  downwards,  on  that  fide  of  the  ditch  the  bank 
is  defigned  to  be  made  ;  and  fome  of  the  beft  mold  be  laid  upon  it  to  bed  the  quick  ;  then  the  quick 
is  to  be  laid  upon  it,  a  foot  afunder ;  fo  that  the  end  of  it  may  be  inclining  upwards. 

Fifthly,  When  the  firft  row  of  quick  is  laid,  it  muft  be  covered  with  mold,  and  the  turf  laid 
upon  it,  as  before,  and  fome  mold  upon  it;  fo  that  when  the  bank  is  a  foot  high,  you  may  lay 
another  row  of  fets  againft  the  fpaces  of  the  lower  quick,  and  cover  them  as  the  former  was  done  ; 
and  the  bank  is  to  be  topped  with  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  a  dry  or  dead  hedge  laid  to  fhade  and 
defend  the  under  plantation. 

Sixthly,  There  fhould  be  flakes  driven  into  the  loofe  earth,  at  about  two  feet  and  an  half 
diftance,  fo  low  as  to  reach  the  firm  ground.  Oak  flakes  are  accounted  the  beft,  and  black¬ 
thorn  and  fallow  the  next :  let  the  fmall  bufhes  be  laid  below,  but  not  too  thick,  only  a  little  to 
cover  the  quick  from  being  bit  by  cattle,  when  it  fprings  ;  and  alfo  lay  long  bufhes  at  the  top 
to  bind  the  flakes  in  with,  by  interweaving  them.  And,  in  order  to  render  the  hedge  yet  ftronger, 
you  may  edder  it,  as  it  is  called,  i.  e,  bind  the  top  of  the  flakes  in  with  fome  fmall  long  poles  or 
flicks  on  each  fide;  and,  when  "the  eddering  is  finifhed,  drive  the  flakes  anew;  becaufe  the  wa¬ 
ving  of  the  hedge  and  eddering  is  apt  to  loofen  the  flakes. — The  quick  muft  be  kept  conftantly 
weeded,  and  fecured  from  being  cropped  by  cattle;  and  in  February  it  will  be  proper  to  cut  it 
within  an  inch  of  the  ground,  which  will  caufe  it  to  flrike  root  afrefh,  and  help  it  much  in  the 

growth.  _  _ 

The  following  is  Mr.  Franclin’s  method  of  planting  quick-hedges,  as  given  us  by  Mr.  Miller. 

He  firft  fet  out  the  ground  for  ditches  and  quick  ten  feet  in  breadth;  he  fubdivided  that  by  marking- 
out  two  feet  and  an  half  on  each  fide  (more  or  lefs  at  pleafure)  for  the  ditches,  leaving  five  in  the 
middle  between  them  ;  then,  digging  up  two  feet  in  the  midft  of  thofe  five  feet,  he  planted  the 
fets  in  ;  which,  although  it  required  more  labour  and  charge,  he  fays,  he  found  it  repay  the  coil. 
This  done,  he  began  to  dig  the  ditches,  and  to  fet  up  one  row  of  turfs  on  the  outfide  of  the  laid  five 
feet ;  namely,  one  row  on  each  fide  hereof,  the  green  fide  outmoft,  a  little  reclining,  fo  as  the 
grafs  might  grow. 

After  this,  returning  to  the  place  he  began  at,  he  ordered  one  of  the  men  to  dig  a  pit  of  the 
underturf  mold,  and  lay  it  between  the  turfs  placed  edgewife,  as  before  defcribed,  upon  the  two 
feet,  which  was  purpofelydug  in  the  middle,  and  prepared  for  the  fets,  which  the  plantei  fet  with 
two  quicks  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  almoft  upright,  whilft  another  workman  laid  the  mold 
forwards  about  twelve  inches,  and  then  fet  two  more,  and  fo  continued. 

This  being  finifhed,  he  ordered  another  row  of  turfs  to  be  placed  oil  each  fide  upon  the  top  of 
the  former,  and  filled  the  vacancy  between  the  fets  and  turfs  as  high  as  their  tops,  always  leaving 
the  middle,  when  the  fetswere  planted,  hollow  and  fomewhat  lower  than  the  fides  of  the  banks  by 
eight  or  ten  inches,  that  the  rain  might  defcend  to  their  roots  ;  which  is  of  great  advantage  to 
their  growth,  and  by  far  better  than  by  the  old  ways,  where  the  banks  are  too  much  floping,  and  the 
roots  of  the  fet  are  feldom  wetted,  even  in  a  moift  feafon,  the  fummer  following  ;  but  if  it  prove 
dry,  many  of  the  fets,  efpecially  the  late  planted,  will  perifh,  and  even  few  of  thofe  that  had  been 
planted  in  the  latter  end  of  April  (the  fummer  happening  to  be  fomewhat  dry)  efcaped. 

The  planting  being  thus  advanced,  the  next  care  is  fencing,  by  fetting  an  hedge  of  about  twenty 
inches  high  upon  the  top  of  the  bank  on  each  fide  thereof,  leaning  a  little  outward  from  the  fets, 
which  will  protedl  them  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  an  hedge  of  three  feet,  or  more.  Handing  on  the 
furface  of  the  ground;  for,  as  thefe  are  raifed  with  the  turfs  and  fods  about  twenty  inches,  and  the 
hedee  about  twenty  inches  more,  it  will  make  three  feet  four  inches  ;  fo  as  no  cattle  can  approach 
b  B  b  b  the 
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Of  dead 
hedges  near 
quiclc-fets. 


Of  fprinkling 
young  hedges 
with  cow- 
dung  and 
lime-water. 


Of  thickening 
a  hedge. 


§.  4.  By  all  means  fet  your  dead  hedges  at  a  good  didance  from  your 
quick-fet  plants,  not  only  on  account  of  preferving  your  plants,  but  your  dead 
beiges  alfo:  for,  if  great  cattle  have  any  likelihood  of  reaching  your  plants, 
in  reaching  after  them,  and  preffing  upon  the  dead  hedge  they  will  break  it 
down  a  year  fooner  than  ordinary,  and  learning  fuch  a  habit,  and  finding 
the  fuccefs,  they  will  not  afterwards  be  broke  of  it. 

For  the  two  firft  years,  fays  Mr.  Evelyn,  to  diligently  weed  is  as  neceffary 
as  fencing  and  guarding  from  cattle. 

§.  5.  To  deep  cow-dung  and  lime  in  water,  and  to  fprinkle  young  hedges 
with  it,  is  fuppofed  to  prevent  cows  and  fheep  from  browfing  them  :  and  it 
is  good  to  ferve  hedges  the  fame  with  horfe-dung,  where  horles  feed,  and 
when  it  is  ivafhed  off  by  the  rain,  to  renew  it. — The  end  of  mingling  lime 
feems  to  be,  to  make  the  liquid  lfick,  and  to  bind  it. 

§.  6.  If  an  hedge  by  ill  ufage,  or  by  age,  be  grown  thin,  the  bed  way 
is  to  cut  it  clofe  to  the  ground  the  year  you  fow  it  with  wheat,  and  to  fling 
earth  to  it,  to  refrefh  it,  and  to  make  a  dead  hedge  without  it  j  by  this 
means  the  old  dems  will  tillow  afrefh  and  thicken  ;  whereas  by  plalhing, 
unlefs  a  hedge  be  thick  enough  to  afford  the  lofs  of  young  fhoots,  by  drop¬ 
ping  on  them,  they  will  be  killed.  But  in  doing  this  you  mud  not  cover  the 
items  with  the  earth  you  fling  up,  led  you  choke  and  kill  them  ;  if  you 
intend  therefore  to  lay  a  great  quantity  of  earth  to  the  roots  you  mud  leave 
the  dems  fomewhat  the  longer. 

The  digging  a  trench  or  ditch  by  flinging  frefh  mold,  to  the  doolsof  an 
old  hedge  fs  of  fpecial  ufe,  forafmuch  as  the  trench,  laying  many  of  the 
roots  of" the  old  hedge  bare,  makes  them  fend  forth  fhoots,  whereby  the 
hedge  is- thickened  ;  for  roots  turn  to  branches  when  expofed  to  the  air. 

Take  a  well-rooted  fet  of  holly,  of  a  yard  long,  and  drip  off  the  leaves  and 
branches,  and  cover  them  with  a  competent  depth  of  earth,  and  they  will 
fend  forth  innumerable  quantities  of  fuckers,  and  quickly  make  a  hedge. 
Mortimer,  fol.  4. — A  holly  or  other  ever-green,  if  flriped  or  blanched  in 
the  middle  of  the  leaf,  will  in  time  lofe  it’s  dripes,  and  the  natural  green 
will  overcome ;  but,  if  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  white,  they  will  always 
fo  continue  ;  therefore  the  latter  is  three  times  more  valuable  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  this  is  the  difference  the  gardeners  make. 

the  hedge  to  prejudice  it,  unlefs  they  fet  their  feet  in  the  ditch  itfelt,  which  will  be  at  lead  a  foot 
deep  ;  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to  the  top  of  the  hedge  about  four  feet  and  an  half,  which 
they  can  hardly  reach  over  to  crop  the  quick,  as  they  might  in  the  old  way  ;  and'befides,  fuch  arq 
hedf-e  will  endure  a  year  longer. — Where  the  ground  is  but  indifferent,  it  is  better  to  take  twelve 
feet,  for  both  ditches  and  banks,  than  nine  or  ten  ;  for  this  will  allow  of  a  bank  at  lead  fix  feet 
broad,  and  gives  more  fcope  to  place  the  dead  hedges  farther  from  the  fets  ;  and  the  ditches,  being 
{hallow,  will  in  two  years  time,  graze. 

As  to  the  objedlion,  that  taking  twelve  feet  wades  too  much  ground,  he  affirms,  th?t,  if  twelve 
feet  in  breadth  betaken  for  a  ditch  and  bank,  there  will  no  more  ground  be  waded  than  by  the  com¬ 
mon  way  ;  for  in  that  a  quick  is  rarely  fet,  but  there  are  nine  feet  between  the  dead  hedges, 
which  is  entirely  lod  all  the  time  of  fencing;  whereas,  with  double  ditches,  there  remain  at  lead 
eighteen  inches  on  each  fide  where  the  turfs  were  let  on  edge,  that  bear  more  grafs  than  when  it 
lay  on  the  flat ;  but  admitting  three  feet  of  ground  were  waded,  he  {hews  the  damage  to  be  incoh- 
fiderable.  He  then  compares  the  charges,  and  aflerts,  that  forty  poles  planted  in  the  old  way  will 
coflfeven  pounds,  and  the  fame  meaflne  in  the  new  way  but  three  pounds. 

§•7*  1 
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§.7.  b  In  plafhing  a  hedge,  round  a  hedge-row  or  coppice,  leave  the  Of  placing  a 
plafliers  of  the  hedge  withinfide  the  coppice,  and  turn  the  brufhy  part  tohed£e* 
the  clofe,  that  it  may  not  injure  the  young  fhoots  by  dropping  on  them,  and 
that  the  cattle  may  not  come  at  the  fhoots  of  the  plafhers,  and  browfe  them, 
and  kill  them.— Take  care  alfo  to  fet  the  flakes  outwardly,  and  off  the  fhoots, 
whereas  the  hedgers  for  riddance,  and  for  fake  of  making  flakes  of  the  live 
flandards,  work  the  plafhed  hedge  flrait  on,  moll  likely  through  the  middle- 
mofl  part  of  the  hedge,  which  mufl  drop  over  your  young  fhoots  ariflng 
from  the  flools,  and  leave  many  without,  expofed  to  the  ground,  to  be  fed  ; 
though  by  this  means  you  make  the  more  luggs  of  hedge,  yet  the  good 
hufbandry  of  it  will  repay  you. — Plafhing  work  for  the  moll  part  ought  to 
be  ended  early  in  April ;  becaufe,  as  foon  as  the  bark  loofens  by  the  fap, 
when  the  plafh  is  bent  back  in  the  cut,  it  hollows,  and  gapes  from  the 
wood,  and  fo  is  apt  to  die,  becaufe  the  fap  cannot  be  conveyed  to  it.  Withy 
and  afh  will  firfl  take  damage  by  late  plafhing,  becaufe  the  fap  firfl  rifes  in 
thofe  kinds  of. wood.  But  as  to  the  cutting  down  a  quick-hedge,  if  it  be  the 
latter  end  of  April,  it  will  fhoot  as  foon,  if  not  fooner  than  that  cut  in  the 

winter. - It  is  too  common  to  fee  withy  and  afh-plafhes  dead  in  hedges, 

which  comes  from  their  being  plafhed  too  late. 

It  being  frofly  weather  in  November  (anno  1700)  yet  my  woodward  was 
for  going  on  with  a  dead  hedge  I  was  making :  I  laid,  furely  it  would  be 
very  improper,  and  that  the  wood  would  not  work,  but  would  fnap  by 
means  of  the  frofl. — But  he  anfwered,  no,  that  was  a  miflake,  it  was  plafh¬ 
ing  that  was  improper  in  hard  frofts. 

The  white-thorn  in  hard  frofts  will  be  fo  brittle  as  in  bending  to  break 
like  a  rotten  flick  j  but  the  black-thorn,  withy,  and  crab-tree  will  endure 
bending  in  the  hardefl  of  weather. 

As  I  was  riding  with  Stephens,  he  went  to  pull  up  a  large  brier,  which  by 
it’s  length  had  bent  downwards  to  the  ground,  and  had  at  the  end  flruck 
forth  plenty  of  new  roots ;  from  whence  it  maybe  obferved  how  apt  they  are 
to  propagate  :  I  alfo  conclude  any  other  part  of  a  brier  that  touches  the 
earth  will  be  apt  to  flrike  new  roots,  and  fo  it  may  be  ufeful  in  fome  va¬ 
cant  places  by  plafhing  to  encourage  them.— — In  wet  fummeis,  when  the 
ground  is  open  and  moifl,  as  this  year  (anno  1703)  they  propagate  abun¬ 
dantly  ;  but  in  dry  fummers  they  are  not  fo  plentiful. 

§.  8.  If  an  hedge  has  been  in  ill  hands,  and  often  bit,  and  abufed  by  0f  cutting  sat 
cattle,  and  is  an  old  hedge  ;  if  you  cut  down  this  hedge,  that  it  may  thicken,  old  hedge  to 
and  grow  better,  remember  not  to  cut  it  down  too  low,  not  fo  low  as  the 
old  ftem,  but  leave  fome  little  length,  about  three  or  four  inches  of  the 


b  In  plafhing  quicks,  fays  Mr.  Miller,  there  are  two  extremes  to  be  avoided;  the  nrft  is  laying 
it  too  low,  and  too  thick ;  becaufe  it  makes  the  fap  run  all  into  the  fhoots,  and  leaves  the  plumes 
without  nourifhment;  which,  with  the  thicknefs  of  the  hedge,  kills  them.  Secondly,  it  mult  not 
be  laid  too  high  ;  becaufe  this  draws  all  the  fap  into  the  plafhes,  and  fo  caufes  but  frnall  moots  at 
the  bottom,  and  makes  the  hedge  lb  thin,  that  it  will  neither  hinder  the  cattle  from  going  through, 

nor  from  cropping  it.  . 
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thriving  and  younger  wood  ftanding  on  the  old  ftem,  for,  if  you  cut  below 
that,  the  old  ftem  often  happens  to  be  near  rotten,  and  the  tubes  that  convey 
it’s  juices  to  the  young  roots  are  but  few,  and  their  fprings  are  eafily  loft,  it 
you  divert  them  from  their  common  current,  and  channel,  and  the  coat  and 
bark  of  the  ftem  is  commonly  fo  cafe-hardened,  that  no  bud  can  break 
through  ;  whereas  by  leaving  a  little  part  of  the  young  wood  on  the  old 
ftem  you  preferve  the  old  channels  of  the  tree,  and  they  carry  a  bark  with 

thenafappy  and  eafily  perforable  by  a  bud. - N.  B.  I  once  loft  a  hedge  by 

cutting  it  down  too  low. 

§.  9.  Oak-lops  and  hollow  pollards  cleaved  make  excellent  ftakes  for 
fences,  and,  confidering  their  laltingnefs  are  the  beft  hufbandry,  or  if  two  of 
thefe  ftakes  are  placed  in  each  lugg,  they  will  greatly  preferve  the 
reft  of  the  hedge.  Withy  will  rot  the  fooneft  of  all  . wood,  and  a  fmall 
hazle-ftake  will  laft  longer  in  a  hedge  than  a  great  withy  :  but  an  afh-ftake, 
next  to  oak,  will  laft  longeft. 

§.  10.  I  was  walking  between  the  coppices  with  my  woodward,  and  he 
hid  me  take  notice  of  a  hedge  on  one  fide  of  the  way,  and  faid,  he  had  ad- 
vifed  the  making  it  fo  thin  as  it  was,  and  it  was  now  five  years  fince  it  was 
made,  and  yet  it  flood  well ;  whereas,  faid  he,  by  and  by  you  will  come  to  a 
fence- hedge  of  the  coppice,  not  made  longer  ago,  which  is  rotten  and 
down  ;  for  your  labourer  would  make  it  too  thick,  and  cram  in  abundance 
of  wood,  whereby  the  wet  lodged  in  it,  and  made  it  rot  much  the  fooner. 

§.  11.  Hedging  ought  not  to  be  done  in  frofty  weather,  for  with  the  bar 
they  cannot  make  holes  for  the  ftakes  to  go  into,  but  what  ftakes  muft  be 
lefs  than  the  bar,  nor  can  they  be  drove  farther  than  the  pick  of  the  bar  j 
and  upon  the  firft  thaw  the  hedge  will  fink  away  and  fall. 

§.  12.  When  you  make  a  hedge,  it  is  advifeable  to  fplit  the  rods,  for  you 
may  obferve  the  unfplit  rods  in  a  hedge  grow  fpeckled  by  the  fap  oozing 
through  in  fpots,  which  opens  and  loofens  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  pre¬ 
vents  it  from  clinging,  and  binding,  as  it  does  when  fplit  j  for  then  the  fun 
dries  it  up  with  all  it’s  fap,  and  is  next  of  kin  to  burning  the  pofts-ends  of 
gates ;  which  dries  the  inmoft  fap  out  of  the  polls,  that  would  rot  them, 
and  gives  a  cole  of  that  depth  to  the  outfide,  through  which  the  moifture  of 
the  earth  does  not  foak. 

§.  13.  In  the  fpring,  during  March  and  good  part  of  April,  I  find  it  very 
ufeful  to  view  carefully  all  over  thofe  fort  of  hedges  which  may  need  repair, 
and  not  only  mend  where  there  is  an  immediate  neceftity,  but  wherefoever 
alfo  they  may  decay  before  harveft  ;  as  alfo  all  fuch  hedges,  where  though 
you  can  receive  no  trefpafs  till  harveft,  by  ieafon  they  border  on  other  corn,  or 
mowing-ground,  yet  are  liable  to  it  in  harveft,  when  grounds  muft  lie  open  ; 
thefe  you  ought  to  mend,  for  men  cannot  be  then  fpared,  nor  can  you  then 
get  wood. 

§.  14.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  the  hill-country  to  cart  hedging- wood, 
and  fling  it  down  in  great  heaps,  perhaps  hall  a  load  in  a  heap,  and  to  fuffer 
it  to  lie,  perhaps  a  month  or  two,  before  it  is  hedged  up,  to  the  great  detri¬ 
ment 
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ment  of  the  wood  ;  which  by  fo  lying  on  the  ground  and  receiving  the  rain 
and  rime,  which  commonly  fall  there,  and  being  imperviable  to  the  wind 
and  fun  to  dry  it,  foon  rots,  and  fuffers  more  by  fo  lying  in  fucn  thick  wads 
a  month  or  two  in  the  field,  than  it  would  have  done  in  three  times  the 
time  in  the  coppice,  where  it  lies  on  the  roots,  and  is  thereby  kept  hollow  mom 
the  ground,  and  lies  thinner,  whereby  the  wind  can  foon  dry  it  atter  rain. 

§15.  Farmer  Farthing  of  the  Me  of  Wight  exceedingly  commends  the 
cleft  timber-hurdles  for  a  fold,  and  that  they  are  beyond  rod-hurdles ;;  he  thofe  ofdeft 
fays,  he  has  had  the  experience  of  them  both,  and  the  former  go  much  be-timber. 
vond  the  latter  in  cheapnefs,  though  at  the  firft  hand  they  are  dearer  : 
fides,  he  fays,  with  the  rod-hurdles  he  has  had  a  fheep  fpoiled  and  flaked  by 
leaping  over  the  fold,  and  this  he  has  known  pretty  often.  .  .  , 

I  16.  Thcgoodncfs  of  rods  depends  greatly  on  their  ftraitnefs  without  Of  rods, 
knots  j  fuch  will  laft  half  a  year  the  longer  for  being  fo,  befides,  the  more 
knotty  rods  are,  the  more  will  the  fheep  rub  off  their  wool  againft  them. 

My  labourers  were  twilling  fome  hazle-rods,  which  were  apt  to  bieak,  or 
which  they  complained:  they  were  red  hazle,  not  white;  I  afked  them  tne 
difference,  they  replied,  it  was  very  great ;  for  the  white  hazle  might  be 
feen  by  the  white  bark,  and  the  red  by  the  red  bark  :  the  white  hazle  will 
twill  ten  times  better  than  the  red,  being  tougher,  and  confequently  abun¬ 
dantly  better  for  all  forts  of  hurdling  work,  and  for  the  winding  of  a  hedge, 
and  for  fpars  for  thatching;  nay,  faid  they,  the  white  will  laft  near  a  year 
longer  in  hedging.  To  this  my  woodman  leerncd  to  agiee,  and  fo  cu 
another  experienced  woodman,  whom  I  talked  witn  the  next  day  ;  only  the 
latter  faid,  he  did  not  know  that  the  white  had  any  advantage  of  the  red  in 
hedging,  but  only  in  hurdling,  where  the  rods  were  to  be  twifted 

§.  17.  Where  great  cattle  pafture  never  truft  to  a  patched,  or  a  half  made  Of  hedges, 
hedge,  you  will  continually  be  making  good  the  treipafles,^and  the  cattle, 
will  o-et  a  vicious  habit,  of  which  you  will  never  sftei  break  them. 

If  a  hedge  needs  patching,  and  is  to  be  a  fence  againft  hogs  or  great  cattle, 
efpecially  where  water  and  fhade  are  wanting,  it  is  much  the  befl  hufbanary 
to  make  it  all  new,  though  the  reft  may  be  tolerable,  and  fome  of  it  leem- 
imfty  fufficient  for  another  year,  for  a  declining  hedge  will  decay  more  in  a 
year  than  one  can  eafily  imagine  ;  and  if  fuch  cattle  find  any  one  place  of  it 
weak  enough  to  be  forced,  the  ftrongeft  part  will  never  ftand  againft  them  ; 
fo  that  you  will  be  daily  patching  fuch  an  hedge,  and  at  times  when  you  can 
ill  fpare  a  fervant,  fuppofe  in  hay-making  or  harveft-time  ;  and  at  laft  you 
fhall  have  a  continual  patched  hedge  from  year  to  year,  wheiein  tnere  wi 
be  fome  parts  you  will  think  too  good  to  pull  down,  and  yet  no  part  of  it 
good ;  whereas  in  mendings  wood  cannot  be  lo  well  joined  as  when  it  is 

worked  into  an  intire  hedge  at  once.  r 

Dividing  open  fields  into  inclofures  by  quick- fet  fences,  where  ten  acres  or 
ftrong  land  is  divided  fiom  thirty  acres  of  light  land,  and  the  like,  is  a  re  J 
improvement,  in  refpedt  that  a  tenanc  will  give  much  more  for  the  land^o 

divided  :  whereas  before  the  good  land  was  fwallowed  up  by  the  poor  land  ; 

nor 
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nor  could  the  light  and  poor  land  be  ploughed  as  often  as  the  flrong  land, 
nor  the  flrong  land  fo  feldom  as  the  poor  land,  without  reciprocal  inconve- 
niency. 

If  your  corn-grounds,  that  lie  contiguous,  are  well  fenced  againfl  each  other, 
you  will  have  thereby  the  advantage,  as  foon  as  the  corn  of  one  field  is  rid 
away,  to  put  in  cattle,  or  hogs,  to  eat  up  both  the  grafs  and  loofe  corn  ;  whereas 
otherwife  your  cattle  may  be  kept  out  a  great  while,  when  they  need  it,  till 
other  ground  be  rid. 

ORCHARD  or  FRUIT-GARDEN. 

Not  to  fleep  §•  i«  O  not  fleep  feeds  of  trees  in  water,  as  fome  may  advife  you ; 

fome  annuals  f°r  ^  *s  not  g°°d  to  fleep  any  fort  of  feed,  unlefs  fome  an- 

ome  annuals.  nuaiSj  and  to  fteep  them  g00d,  efpecially  if  late  fown  :  but  to  fleep  Hones, 

nuts,  or  feeds,  that  are  not  of  quick  growth,  in  water  may  kill  them,  by 
making  the  kirnel  fwell  too  haflily,  and  fo  crack  it  before  the  fpear  can  do 
it,  or  it  may  mould  or  Aupify  the  fpear.  Cook,  fol.  63. 

§.2.  The  antients  always  preferred  orchards  to  paflures,  and  paflures  to 
arable.  See  Varro,  fol.  32. 

Of  planting  §-3*  our  hill-country,  where  we  are  on  cold  clays,  or  elfe  the  earth  is 

thehU!-663  n"  Poor  ^at  it  s  vegetable  particles  are  not  copious,  nor  very  active,  it  has  been 

try. 11  *C0U11~  obferved  that  apple-trees  are  very  hard  to  be  raifed,  unlefs  the  crab-flocks  be 
planted  where  they  muft  remain  two  years  before  they  are  grafted,  or  rather 
unlefs  the  crab-kirnels  be  fowed  where  they  are  to  continue  unremoved,  and 
fo  grafted. — Probably  the  reafon  for  this  may  be,  becauie  there  is  a  confider- 
able  knot  of  tranfverfe  fibres  where  the  graft  is  jointed,  through  which  the 
juices  and  vegetable  particles  find  it  a  very  hard  talk  to  pafs,  where  the  juices 
of  the  ground  are  cold,  as  in  clay-lands,  or  the  particles  of  vegetation  lefs 
copious  and  active,  as  in  poor  lands,  efpecially  when  the  Hock  itfelf  being 
planted  after  it’s  being  grafted,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  receive  a  check,  and  it’s 
tubes  feme  ftreightneis  by  clofure,  and  therefore  cannot  admit  a  free  pafiage 
of  juices  upwards  to  the  graft :  whereas  when  the  Hock  has  been  planted  two 
years,  and  it’s  roots  fettled,  the  juices  may  have  a  vigorous  pafiage,  and  fo 
can  eafily  force  their  way  through  the  fibres  where  the  graft  knits :  yet  where 
there  is  a  mellow  ground,  or  a  rich  fat  fand,  there  the  vegetable  corpufcles 
rife  fo  Hrongly  and  plentifully,  and  the  juices  of  the  earth  are  fo  thin,  that 
they  can  eafily  pafs  upward  to  the  graft  through  the  knot,  and  in  fuch  a 
happy  foil  a  tree  planted  after  being  grafted  may  do  well. 

Of  tranfplar.t-  §.  4.  I  by  no  means  think  well  of  removing  crab-Hocks  out  of  the  woods 
an^  ttanl planting  tnem  ;  becaufc  fuch  Hocks,  when  they  come  to  be  expofed 
to  the  open  air,  and  taken  out  of  their  (belter  in  the  warm  woods,  do  not  bear 
the  cold  winters  well,  nor  even  the  lummer  funs, 
of  cuttings  for  §.5.  Your  cuttings  for  planting  (hould  be  from  half  an  inch  to  a  whole 

planting.  inch  diameter  j  for,  if  they  be  lefs  than  half  an  inch,  they  will  be 
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weak  and  have  a  great  pith,  which  will  take  wet  and  be  likely  to  kill  your 
cutting ;  and  befides,  when  your  cuttings  are  too  fmall,  they  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  with  thofe  pores,  that  is,  little  black  fpecks  on  the  bark,  where  the 
roots  break  out,  if  fet  in  the  ground ;  a  fign  that  thofe  that  have  that  mark 
on  them  will  grow,  as  elder,  alder,  fallow,  water-poplar,  &c.  and  if  they  be 
too  young  they  will  not  have  that  burry  knot  which  is* very  apt  to  take  root: 
and  if  they  are  above  an  inch  diameter  the  tops  of  your  cuttings  will  be 
long  in  covering  over,  and  fo  may  decay  by  the  wet.  Cook,  fol.  12. 

§.6.  The  French  gardener  tranflated  by  Evelyn,  fol.  54.  fays,  the  befl  or  grafts, 
grafts  are  thofe  which  grow  on  the  flrongefl  and  mafler-branch  of  a  tree,  and 
which  are  wont  to  be  good  bearers,  and  fuch  as  promife  a  plentiful  burden 
that  year,  being  thick  of  buds;  for  hence  it  is  that  your  young  grafted  trees 
bear  fruit  from  the  fecond  or  third  year,  and  fometimes  from  the  very  firft ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  you  take  a  graft  from  a  young  tree,  which  has 
not  as  yet  born  fruit,  that,  which  you  fhall  propagate  from  fuch  a  cyon,  will 
not  come  to  perfection  a  long  time  after. 

I  went  with  my  gardener  into  my  crab-flock  nurfery,  to  choofe  fome  flocks 
for  grafting  on  :  I  had  feme  that  came  from  another  nurfery,  and  others  that 
I  had  railed  from  crab-kirnels,  but  had  never  been  removed ;  thefe  feemed 
to  be  the  moft  flourifhing,  and  on  thefe  I  would  have  had  him  grafted  ;  but 
he  refufed,  faying,  that  they  had  only  a  tap,  but  no  fibrous  or  bufhy  roots, 
and  therefore,  when  removed,  would  not  be  able  to  feed  their  (lock  and  graft. 

— Note,  fuch  flocks  removed  may  be  well  able  to  maintain  themfelves,  but 
it  is  a  different  thing  to  maintain  their  grafts, and  forcibly  tranfmit  juices. enough 
thro’  the  knot  of  the  graft,  where  the  fibres  run  tranfverfe. 

Cyons  grafted  upon  fuckers  are  more  difpofed  to  produce  fuckers  than  grafts 
on  the  main  flocks  do.  Ev.  140. 

In  January  or  February,  as  you  find  the  weather  grow  warm,  the  wind 
neither  being  north  nor  north-eafl,  you  may  graft  cherries  or  plums,  but 
not  apples  till  the  bark  of  the  flock  will  rife  or  peel  from  the  wood,  which  is 
feldom  before  the  middle  of  March,  and  often  not  till  April  :  this  is  the  befl 
way  of  grafting  them,  but  if  you  will  graft  apples  in  the  cleft,  you  may  do  it 
fooner.  Lang.  fol.  46. 

The  great  ufe  of  grafting  by  approach  is,  where  trees  (fuch  as  the  vine,  or 
ever-greens)  run  fo  much  to  juice,  that  the  graft  cannot  eafily  confolidate  to 
the  flock  by  reafon  of  the  great  fluidity  of  fap  ;  there  by  length  of  time  and 
patience  it  will  confolidate  by  approach. 

§.  7.  I  gathered  withy-fhoots  over  which  the  cart-wheel  had  run,  and  Ofbuddmg, 
prefi'ed  them  flat,  in  which  fhape  they  continued  to  grow,  and  the  fap  fwel- 
led  through  their  fibres,  and  rifing  higher  there  than  in  other  places  of 
the  bark,  plainly  fhewed,  that  the  fap  is  conveyed  by  thofe  fibres,  to  each  of 
which  in  their  progrefs  broke  forth  a  bud  fooner  or  later,  and  it  was  to  be  ob- 
ferved  that  the  fibre  leffened  extreamly  as  it  pafied  on,  alter  it’s  having  lent 
out  it’s  bud,  not  being  able  farther  in  it’s  whole  progrefs  to  fend  out  another  ; 
for  all  buds  that  appeared  above  being  well  obferved,  could  be  perceived  to 
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be  collateral,  and  to  belong  to  fome  parallel  fibre,  though  fometimes  the  bud 
above  might  feem  to  turn  athwart  the  fibre  of  the  lower  bud,  and  hang  per¬ 
pendicularly  over  it. — From  hence  may  appear  the  reafon  why  an  inoculated 
bud  may  not  take,  viz.  becaufe  it  is  not  placed  on  a  fibre  ;  therefore  care  is  to 
be  taken  to  place  the  inoculated  bud  perpendicularly  under  another  bud,  that 
it  may  be  fed,  and  not  over,  left  the  under  bud  weaken  the  fibre  that  pafies 
from  it,  and  it  fhould  not  be  able  to  feed  the  inoculated  bud. 

Mr.  Bobart  of  Oxford  tells  me,  he  once  inoculated  a  bloflom-bud  of  an 
apricock,  and  the  blofiom  grew  to  be  a  ripe  apricock. 

A  To  bud  a  walnut-tree,  when  five  or  fix  feet  high,  doth  not  alter  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  wild  kind,  but  makes  the  tree  more  naturally  bear  fruit,  both 
fooner  and  better  too.  Cook,  fob  61. 

I  know  Lord  Bacon  tells  you,  that  peaches  come  beft  of  ftones  unbudded  ; 
but  I  advife  you  to  bud  all  you  raife  of  ftones,  feeds,  &c.  though  it  be  to  take 
a  bud  off  from  the  fame  flock,  and  to  bud  it  on  that,  as  I  have  often  done. 
Cook,  fol.  61. 

Currants  and  goofeberries  may  be  inoculated  on  their  own  kind.  Mortimer, 
fol.  455. 

§.8.  As  good  pruning  helps  the  growth  of  trees,  fo  alfo  doth  it  prolong  their 
lives :  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  pruning  fome  annual  plants  will  make 
them  laft  more  than  one  year.  Cook,  fol.  1. 

Le  Genare  fays,  a  gardener  ought  not  to  prune  the  large  fhoots  of  fome 
trees,  fuch  where  the  fap  is  very  plentiful  by  being  in  good  ground  ;  for,  if  the 
fap  be  flopped  ever  fo  little,  it  will  call  itfelf  into  the  buds,  which  would 
have  born  fruit,  and  make  them  grow  into  wood  ;  therefore  he  ought  to 
manage  it  fo  as  to  leave  neither  the  foot  nor  body  of  the  trees  too  much  un- 
furnilhed  ;  for  this  reafon  he  muft  rather  cut  the  tall-fhooting  branches,  unlefs 
in  the  cafe  above,  too  fhort  than  leave  them  loo  long,  taking  moft  from  the 
higheft  branches,  and  fuch  as  are  towards  the  top  of  the  wall,  becaufe  thefe 
draw  all  the  fap  to  themfelves,  and  leave  the  bottom  of  the  tree  unfurnifhed: 
this  is  the  caufe  that  peach-trees  are  fo  difficult  to  be  kept,  experience  teach- 
in  o-  us,  that,  if  the  gardener  does  not  perfectly  underftand  the  way  of  cutting 
them,  and  taking  their  fprouts  away  as  they  ought  to  be,  they  will  be  ruined 
in  fix  or  feven  years,  fol.  127.— Trees,  to  be  well  pruned,  muft  have  their 
boughs  every  year  refrefhed  more  or  lefs,  according  to  their  force,  by  cutting 
away  the  wood  that  fprings  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  which  being  the  fhoot 
of  the  latter  fap,  cannot  be  ripened,  unlefs  it  be  neceffary  to  preferve  it  for 
want  of  better,  or  that  it  be  found  to  be  ftrong  and  well  nourifhed.  fol.  127. 

_ Thofe  boughs  alfo  that  fhoot  too  fall  muft  be  flopped  and  kept  fhorter  than 

the  others,  for  they  draw  all  the  fap  to  them  and  wrong  the  reft  that  are 
weaker :  but  the  mafter-bough  muft  always  be  preferved,  being  that  which 
°rows  ftrait  upwards,  fo  Hopping  it  from  year  to  year  that  it  may  always  be 
the  ftrongeft,  and  maintain  the  fhape  of  the  tree  :  thofe  boughs  alfo,  which 
are  weak  and  fmall,  muft  be  fhortened,  and  thofe,  which  are  difpofed  to  bear 
fruit  the  following  year,  to  the  end  that  they  may  grow  ftrong,  and  that  their 
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buds  may  be  well  nourifhed.  ib. — It  is  farther  neceffary  to  prune  thofe 
branches  that  are  full  of  fruit-buds,  for  too  great  a  quantity  of  bloffoms  con- 
fumes  the  tree,  befides  that  from  thence  the  fruit  comes  lefs  fair;  but  in  the 
pruning  of  thefe  it  muft  be  obferved  to  cut  them  above  a  leaf-bud,  and  as  near 
to  it  as  may  be,  for  two  reafons,  the  firft  is,  becaufe  by  that  means  the 
fruit  will  profit  mod,  for,  when  it  is  not  covered  with  leaves,  it  dries,  and 
feldom  arrives  at  it’s  natural  perfection  :  the  fecond  reafon  is,  becaufe  fo  tire 
branch  will  recover  itfelf  that  very  year;  whereas,  if  it  be  cut  higher,  and 
far  from  a  leaf-bud,  there  will  remain  a  little  ftub  at  the  end  of  the  twig,  which 
dries  up,  and  cannot  recover  itfelf  in  two  or  three  years :  as  for  iuch  boughs 
as  are  taken  wholly  off,  they  muft  be  cut  as  near  the  Item  as  may  be,  for  lo 
they  will  recover  the  fooner,  and  that  without  making  any  knot.  fol.  129.— 

The  pruning  of  peach-trees  muft  be  the  laft  of  all,  and  then,  when  they  begin 
to  fpring,  and  are  ready  to  flower  ;  becaufe  their  young  wood  is  fo  tender, 
that,  if  it  be  cut,  it  will  be  dried  and  ipoiled  upon  the  leaf!  fioft,  fioni  whence 
a  great  many  of  the  fmaller  twigs  die,  and  muft  oftentimes  be  cut  again,  ib. 

_ Plum-trees  and  cherry-trees  muft  not  be  cut,  or  flopped  on  the  lap,  but 

only  cleared  and  difcharged  of  their  ufelefs  wood  within  the  tree:  and  for 
this  reafon  they  are  not  proper  to  be  kept  as  bullies  or  dwarfs,  fol.  1 3 1  • 

Some  frees  are  fo  apt  to  run  to  bearing,  that  thereby  they  will  ruin 
themfelves  in  a  very  few  years ;  to  diminifh  this,  their  heads  muft  be  cut  oft, 
or  their  boughs  fhortened  to  the  half,  and  for  two  or  three  years  all  their  buds 
taken  off,  for  by  this  means,  provided  their  roots  be  lively,  they  will  grow 
much  into  wood.  Le  Gendre,  fol.  149. 

§.  9.  It  will  be  neceffary  every  year  to  prune  and  nail  wall-fruit  to  the  wall  Of  nailing; 
twice  or  thrice,  according  as  they  grow  more  or  lefs,  in  doing  which  you  muft 
obferve,  to  bend  down  the  ftrongeft  ftioots  that  would  grow  upwards,  towards 
the  fides,  otherwife  they  will  be  apt  to  run  ftreight  upwards,  and  not  cover 
the  fpace  you  defign  for  them,  and  by  their  luxurious  growth  will  extreamly 
rob  the  fide-branches  of  their  nourifhment;  there  will  branches  enough  fpring 
out  frefh  to  run  upwards  out  of  them  when  they  are  fo  bowed.  Langford, 

°  §  5to.  A  tree,  fays  Le  Gendre,  draws  it’s  nourifhment  only  from  the  fmall 
roots,  fol.  136. — When  it  is  neceffary  to  dung  apple-trees,  peach-trees  or.apri-  ana  ajmcock- 
cock-trees  inoculated  on  a  plum-ftock,  or  pear-trees  grafted  on  a  quince-ftock,  t«es. 
it  is  enough  to  fpread  the  dung  upon  the  ground  fix  feet  about  the  item,  and 
fo  to  dig  and  work  the  earth  and  it  well  together,  for  thefe  fpreading  near  the 
furface  of  the  earth  are  eaiily  fenfible  of  the  amendment,  fol.  138. 

Many  farmers  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight  threfli  winter-vetches  for  their  breeding- 
pigs,  and  give  them  to  them  in  the  winter  ;  and  one  that  I  know  in  particular 
gives  them  the  vetches  round  about  his  apple-trees,  and  fays,  their  foiling,  or 
nulling,  and  keeping  the  grafs  and  weeds  down,  or  digging  and  hollowing  the 
ground,  is  the  reafon  why  his  orchard  brings  apples  every  year  when  others 
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§.  ii.  In  cold  countries  both  the  bark  of  trees,  and  the  rind  of  fruit  is 
thickeft :  fo  it  is  plain  of  latter  peaches,  &c. 

§.  12.  a  This  fpring  (anno  1708)  was  very  wet  and  cold,  with  frofty  morn¬ 
ings,  efpecially  at  apricock  and  peach-blofloming  time,  infomuch  that  rain 
would  fall  in  the  night  and  freeze  in  the  morning;  the  confequence  of  which 
was,  that  apricocks  were  fix  and  eight  (hillings  a  dozen;  but  an  ordinary  neigh¬ 
bouring-man  to  me,  who  had  an  apricock-tree  next  hishoufe,  being  watchful 
of  mo  if  contrary  feafons,  and  finding  the  benefit  of  nurfing  nis  tree  under 
difficulties,  did  by  night  cover  it  with  rugs  and  blankets  from  the  rain,  the 
confequence  whereof  v/as,  he  had  thirty  dozen  of  apricocks  on  his  tree  :  his 
name  was  Timothy  Skrine  of  Broughton  near  me  in  Wiltfhire.  I  alio  obierved 
that  year  in  fome  few  places  fome  thatched  eaves,  which  hung  a  foot  and  an 
half  over  fome  garden-mud-walls,  where  were  good  (lore  of  apricocks  and 
peaches ;  and  I  judged  they  owed  their  fruitfulnefs  to  theie  caufes,  for  they 
were  thus  (haded  from  the  rain,  which  falling  at  night  into  the  bloffoms 
of  others,  and  congealing,  burned  them  up  and  mortified  them  ;  and  how  they 
piecemeal  mortified,  the  morning  after  was  very  vifible.  The  17th  of  Auguft 
I  was  at  Oxford  in  Mr.  Bobart’s  phyfic-garden ;  I  related  the  matter  to  him 
with  my  reflections  on  it. —  He  was  pleafed  with  the  relation,  and  faid,  he 
would  carry  me  to  an  objedt  which  fhould  confirm  my  opinion  :  he  (hewed 


*  This  obfervation  is  agreeable  to  the  inftruaions  given  by  Mr.  Miller,  under  the  article  Blight.— 
cc  There  is  a  fort  of  blight,  fays  he,  againft  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  guard  our  fruit  trees;  this 
is  (harp  pinching  frofty  mornings,  which  often  happen  at  the  time  when  the  trees  are  in  flower,  or 
while  the  fruit  is^ very  young,  and  occafton  the  bloffoms  or  fruit  to  drop  off;  and  fometimes  the  ten¬ 
der  parts  of  the  (hoots  and  leaves  are  greatly  injured  thereby.  The  only  method  yet  found  out  to 
prevent  this  mifchief,  is,  by  carefully  covering  the  walls,  either  with  mats,  canvas,  reeds,  See. 
which  being  faftened  fo  as  not  to  be  difturbed  by  the  wind,  and  differed  to  remain  on  during  the 
night,  by  taking  them  off  every  day,  if  the  weather  permits,  is  the  beft  and  fureft  method  that  hath 
vet  been  ufed  in  this  cafe  ;  which,  although  it  has  been  flighted  and  thought  of  little  fervice  by  fome, 
yet  the  reafon  of  their  being  not  fo  ferviceable  as  has  been  expected,  was,  becaufc  they  have  not 
been  rightly  ufed,  by  fuffering  the  trees  to  remain  too  long  covered ;  by  which  means  the  younger 
branches  and  leaves  have  been  rendered  too  weak  to  endure  the  open  air,  when  they  are  expoled  to 
it  •  which  has  often  proved  of  worfe  confequence  to  trees  than  if  they  had  remained  intirely  unco¬ 
vered.  Whereas,  when  the  covering  before  mentioned  has  been  performed  as  it  ought  to  be,  it 
has  proved  very'  ferviceable  to  fruits ;  and  many  times,  when  there  has  been  almoft  a  general  de- 
ftrudfton  of  fruits  in  the  neighbouring  gardens,  there  has  been  a  plenty  of  them  in  fuch  places, 
where  they  have  been  covered  :  and  though  the  trouble  may  feem  to  fome  to  be  very  great,  yet, 
if  thefe  coverings  are  fixed  near  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  and  are  faftened  to  pullies,  as  to  be 
drawn  up,  or  let  down,  itwillbefoon  and  eafily  done ;  and  the  fuccefs  will  fufficiently  repay  the 

The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Lifle’s  obfervation  may  feem  favourable  to  horizontal  (helters,  but,  if 
rightly  confidered,  it  implies  no  more  than  Mr.  Miller  has  allowed  ;  for  it  is  far  from  concluding 
that  they  ou<ffit  to  be  fixed  and  conftant,  or  that  walls  (hould  be  built  in  that  manner,  nor  does  it 
affert  any  thing  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  fruit,  but  only  of  the  quantity.  lie  brings  thefe  inftances  of 
the  proie&ing  eaves  to  confirm  the  opinion  he  had  delivered  before,  viz.  that  the  plenty  ot  fruit 
that  year  on  fome  trees  was  owing  to  their  having  been  protedled  from  cold  winds,  rain,  and  irons, 
in  the  time  of  their  bloffoming ;  but,  notwithftanding  this,  fixed  horizontal  (helters  may,  at  other 
times,  and  in  other  refpedls,  be  very  prejudicial  both  to  the  fruit  and  the  trees,  as  Mr.  Miller  has 
(hewn  both  from  reafon  and  experience. 
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me  the  houfe  he  lives  in,  planted  on  the  walls  of  the  phyfic-garden,  on  which 
walls,  as  far  as  his  houfe  goes,  is  a  large  eaving  to  his  houfe,  which  faved  his 
peaches  from  the  north  wind  and  the  rain,  fo  far  as  his  houfe  went,  and  fo  far 
he  had  good  dock  of  peaches  on  feveral  trees,  but  no  farther;  and  the  end  of 
his  houfe  reaching  to  the  middle  of  a  tree,  the  fruit  ended  there. 

§.  13.  This  year  (anno  1720)  the  fpring  and  fummer  to  Auguft  the 
(when  this  was  wrote)  was  often  very  rainy,  and  the  days  for  the  feafonof  the  ftonechop  in 
year  very  cold,  it  was  obfervable,  that  in  my  kitchen-garden,  where  the  land  cold  wet  wea- 
was  very  good,  the  plums  which  were  ftandards,  and  did  cleave  from  the  °t*  and 
ftone,  fuch  as  the  Orleans,  the  Damafcenes,  the  Queen-mother,  &c.  did  all  chop  why. 
in  feveral  places,  not,  as  I  believe,  one  plum  on  a  tree  excepted,  and  gum  ifiued 
out  of  the  chops :  but  a  violet-plum,  a  ftandard  there,  which  is  a  plum  that 
does  not  cleave  from  the  ftone,  did  not  in  the  leaft  chop  :  it  was  farther  ob¬ 
fervable  that  fuch  plums  as  grew  againft  the  walls,  and  did  cleave  from  the 
ftone,  though  they  grew  againft  a  north-weft  wall,  did  none  of  them  chop. 

—And  the  fame  obfervation  I  have  made  other  years,  in  cold  and  wet  futn- 
mers :  it  may  alfo  be  added,  that  the  foil  in  my  kitchen-garden  was  full  as 
good,  and  as  well  maintained  as  the  borders  of  my  plum-trees  againft  the 
north-weft  walls  :  from  this  experiment  I  draw  the  two  following  conclufions, 
viz.  that  the  reafon  why  the  plum  that  did  cleave  from  the  ftone  in  my  kitchen- 
garden  did  chop,  was,  becaufe  fuch  plums,  which  cleave  from  the  ftone, 
are  of  a  drier  pulp  and  do  not  overflow  fo  much  in  juice  as  the  violet- 
plums  do,  and  thole  which  do  not  cleave  from  the  ftone  ;  and  therefore, 
through  the  wet  and  cold  feafons  of  the  year,  the  fpirituous  juices,  which 
can  only  ftrain  through  the  ftalk  of  the  plum,  being  not  rarified,  through 
want  of  heat,  could  not  afcend,  and  fo  thofe  plums,  dry  in  their  nature,  being 
now  made  more  fo,  for  want  of  moifture  chopped  :  but  moifture  enough  af- 
cended  the  violet-plum,  though  lefs  than  in  other  years,  which  by  nature 
overflowed  with  juice,  to  prelerve  that  from  chopping. 

The  fecond  concluflon  is,  that  the  much  rainy  and  cold  weather,  to  both 
which  the  ftandard-trees  were  expofed,  was  the  only  reafon  and  caufe  of  this 
circumftance  of  the  chop  in  the  aforefaid  plums,  and  made  the  difference 
between  the  ftandard-plums,  and  the  plums  againft  the  north-weft  wall ;  for 
though  the  fituation  againft  fuch  expofltion  one  may  think  very  cold,  as  not 
having  fo  much  benefit  of  the  fun  from  all  quarters,  efpecially  from  the  eaft 
and  fouth  afpecft,  as  the  garden-ftandards  had,  by  which  means  the  garden- 
ftandards  were  on  as  good,  if  not  better  footing  in  hot  and  dry  fummers,  yet 
in  fuch  a  cold  and  wet  fummer  as  this  was,  the  cloudy  weather  which  inter¬ 
cepted  the  fun,  and  the  cold  windy  and  rainy  weather,  from  which  the  plums 
under  the  north-weft  wall  were  very  much  defended,  fo  chilled  the  juices,  as 
to  produce  the  ill  effects  above-mentioned. 

I  have  feen  fruit-trees  ftanding  in  hedges  pallifade-wife,  in  fome  particular 
part  of  which  hedges,  pofiibly  for  a  lug  or  two,  the  trees  every  year  blighted  : 

I  have  known  new  earth  to  be  laid  to  the  roots,  and  the  old  to  be  removed 
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without  effect :  then  I  have  known  new  trees  to  be  planted  in  their  room, 
yet  ftill  the  evil  has  continued.  In  luch  cafes  I  have  always  obferved  the  po- 
lition  of  the  place  to  be  the  difeafe,  either  that  there  has  been  a  repercufhon 
of  an  eafterly  wind  from  a  piece  of  wall  on  the  place,  or  fome.  angle  which 
has  turned  the  ftrength  of  a  malignant  wind  on  it,  which  caufe  being  re¬ 
moved  the  effect  ceafed.— I  was  fpeaking  to  Mr.  Bobart  of  this,  and  he  faid, 
that  London  the  king’s  gardener  had  told  him,  that  he  was  at  Verfailles,  and 
obferved  that  the  king  of  France  for  this  reafon  could  have  no  fruit b. 


GARDEN. 


Of  the  rofe. 


Of  woodbines. 


Of  fait  laid  on 
gravel  walks. 


§.  i.  II  E  common  damafk-rofe  is  the  antient  inhabitant  of  England. 

Mortimer,  fol.  477. 

I  was  telling  my  gardener  how  much  fruit  depended  on  the  leaves  of  the 
tree,  &c.— he  added,  that  in  the  monthly  rofe  he  could  flop  the  progrefs  of 
it’s  bloffom  a  month  by  pulling  off  the  leaves  of  the  tree  ;  for  it  would  not  blow 
again  till  it  had  put  forth  frefh  leaves. 

§.  2.  The  woodbines  or  honey-fuckles  in  my  borders  have  not  thriven,  but 
for  the  moft  part  died  yearly,  and  I  have  been  forced  to  renew  them  ;  I  firft 
thought  our  country  was  too  cold  for  them,  but  at  length  I  was  rather  inclined 
to  think  our  foil  was  too  dry  and  too  hot,  our  garden  being  much  expofed 
to  the  fouth  fun  ;  fo  I  laid  heaps  of  grals  to  the  roots,  and  quickly  found  it 

to  have  fuccefs. - Agreeable  to  this  feems  Mr.  Ray,  Hiftoria  plantarum, 

vol.  2.  fol.  1490.  Hasc  fpecies  in  feptentrionalibus  regionibus,  Germania,  An¬ 
glia,  Belgio,  &c.  in  fepibus  frequens. 

§.3.  I  would  have  thofe  that  lay  fait  on  their  gravel-walks,  to  kill  the 
weeds,  to  obferve,  if  in  a  few  years  they  do  not  produce  more  weeds  than 
thofe  gravel-walks  that  had  had  no  fait  laid  on  them  did.  For  the  fait  at 
firft  ftupifies  the  roots,  as  being  more  than  they  can  digeft,  till  wafhed  in  by 
the  rain  and  qualified.  Cook,  fol.  18. 
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Of  improving 
plants  by  re¬ 
moving  them. 


A  (lies  good 
manure  for 
artichokes. 


§.  4.  Worlidge,  fol.  257.  fays,  removing  of  plants,  and  alteration  of  the 
foil  is  a  good  way  to  improve  them  ;  ieveral  efculents  grow  the  fairer  for  it, 
as  cabbages  will  not  leaf  well  in  cafe  the  young  plants,  be  not  three  or  four 
times  removed  before  the  fpring,  the  fame  is  obferved  in  lettice,  onions,  and 
feveral  others,  if  they  are  removed  into  improved  earth  every  time,  they  will 
eat  the  tenderer  and  finer. 

§.  5.  Columella  recommends  afhes  to  be  laid  on  artichoke  beds,  which  he 
b  Sec  the  article,  Water  and  Watering,  from  §.  5.  to  the  end. 
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fays  is  extreamly  beneficial  to  that  plant a.  But  Mr.  Powel  the  gardener  was 
a  ftranger  to  the  agreeablenefs  of  that  manure  to  them. 

§.  6^  The  latte;  artichokes  will  keep  to  autumn,  if  you  cut  them  before  they  ofkeeping 
are  ripe  or  going  to  blow,  but  it  muft  be  in  a  dry  feafon,  and  when  they  artichow 
are  very  dry,  and  hang  them  up  in  a  cellar  ;  for  they  will  keep  growing  on, 
and  blow,  and  feed  :  I  have  known  them  kept  fo  two  months  ;  or  you  may 
cut  the  fpring-artichokes  when  half  ripe,  and  then  they  will  bear  again  at 
autumn. 

§.  7.  Carrots  and  parfnips  are  faid  to  delight  in  different  foils ;  viz.  carrots,  O^f  carrots  ana 
in  landy  and  the  lighted:  ground,  parfnips,  in  the  flrongeft  land.  Mi.  Ray  p  p 
agrees  to  this,  for  he  fays,  the  carrot  delights  in  gracili  folo,  but  the  wild 
parfnip  in  folo  pingui&  opulento.  It  is  a  good  property  in  a  cairot  to  thick 
and  fhort. 

If  carrots  and  parfnips  are  not  gathered  as  foon  as  they  come  to  their  peifec- 
tion  in  growing,  which  is  to  be  known  by  the  withering  of  tneir  leaves,  the 

worm  will  eat  them,  which  will  caufe  a  canker. 

§.  8.  One  of  my  labourers  put  me  in  mind  of  earthing  up  my  cabbage-  Of  cabbages. 

plants  ;  I  knew  they  would  thrive  the  better  for  it ;  but  he  faid,  it  would 
make  them  take  frefh  roots,  whereby  they  would  better  in  their  Item  iupport 
their  cabbage-heads,  which  otherwife  would  be  flung  by  the  wind. 

§.  9.  Markham  in  his  book  of  hufbandry,  and  fkill  in  cookery,  p.  5 1 .  fays,  of  transplant- 
that  herbs  growing  of  feeds  may  be  tranfplanted  at  all  times,  except  chervil,  ln£  herbs> 
orage,  fpinage,  and  parfley,  which  are  not  good  after  being  tranlplanted  j  but 
obferve  to  tranfplant  them  in  moift  and  rainy  weather. 

§.  10.  Glycirriza,  or  liquorice,  Mr.  Ray  fays,  rarius  autemin  Germania  aut  °‘  ll(luoriCe* 
Anglia  floret,  ideoque  fterilis  a  nonnullis  fed  temere  credita.  Now  Englifh 
liquorice  being  the  beft,  (hews  plainly  the  perfection  of  the  root  has  no  affinity 
with  the  perfection  of  it’s  tafte;  for  no  doubt  but  the  root  of  liquoiice  grows 
more  perfect,  that  is,  larger,  in  thofe  countries  where  the  plants  flower  and 
bear  fruit,  though  there  it  may  eat  more  flacky  and  ftringy,  and  be  lefs  plea- 
fant  in  tafte :  fo  that  the  perfection  in  the  tafte  of  the  root  may  be  a  defeCt 

in  it.  . 

§.  1 1.  Sharrock  in  his  book  of  vegetation  fays,  that  Englifh  feed  of  onions  of  onions, 

brings  but  fcallions  or  fmall  onions.  I  find  this  to  be  true,  and  that  they  will 
not  keep  long,  but  grow  foft,  and  rot  in  three  weeks  time  after  they  are 
taken  up. 

3  Cinara  multo  cinere  fiercer  and  um,  id  enimflercorishuic  oleri  videri  aptiffimum,  Columella. 
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WEED  S. 


Of  foddering 
with  weedy 
ftraw. 


Of  poppy  or 
red-weed. 


Of  killing 
weeds. 


§•  *•  ITT'AR.MER  Chivers  of  Gaufuns  in  Wilts  fays,  the  tliiffcles  came 
jj'  at  firft  there,  as  in  other  rich  paftures,  from  the  ill  hufbandry  of 
the  farmers,  who  in  hard  winters  foddered  with  thiftly  ftr*aw,  or  thiftly  coarfe 
hay,  and  from  thenceforward  they  have  increafed  to  a  great  degree.  — I  re¬ 
member  that  by  foddering  in  my  meads,  in  a  very  dry  fummer,  with  goar- 
vetches,  I  filled  my  meads  with  morgan  and  other  trumpery. 

§.  2.  Poppy  or  red-weed  feldom  grows  in  the  deep  and  wet  lands  of  Hants, 
nor  in  the  deep  lands  in  Leicefterfhire,  nor  indeed  do  the  plants  which  come 
up  from  the  fm  all  eft  feeds,  fuch  as  rue,  whitlow-grafs,  &c.  grow  in  ftrong 
lands,  but  in  the  lighted:  lands,  which  are  confequently  the  barreneft  ;  becaufe 
thofe  fmall  feeds  are  eafily  oppreffed  in  ftrong  or  wet  lands,  nor  are  the  vege¬ 
tative  particles  heated,  and  thereby  refined  enough  to  penetrate  the  pores  of 
their  feeds. 

§.  3.  The  farmers  do  not  in  the  laft  crops  lay  down  their  lands  to  clover 
in  the  ftrong  and  deep  foils  of  Northamptonfhire,  becaufe  they  would  then 
be  prevented  (if  they  made  any  benefit  of  their  clover  the  next  fummer)  of 
taking  fo  effectual  a  remedy  by  an  early  fummer-fallow,  and  after  that  of 
giving  their  lands  a  fecond  tillage,  perhaps  to  deftroy  the  withwind  (which  I 
have  often  obferved  to  trouble  them)  and  other  fuch  ill  weeds  as  are  apt  to 
grow  up  with  their  wheat,  if  not  fubdued  by  an  early  fummer-fallow.  After 
all  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  nothing  is  better  hufbandry  in  our  ftrong  clay- 
grounds  in  the  hill-country  than  to  keep  them  in  tillage,  and  not  to  fuffer  them 
to  run  to  a  fword  of  natural  grafs,  which  is  prevented  by  ploughing  up  the 
firft  fummer’ s  clover  to  a  wheat-crop,  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  Au- 
guft,  after  you  have  in  a  manner  had  the  benefit  of  the  fummer-crop ;  and 
yet  this  practice  is  fubjecft  to  the  inconveniency  of  cultivating  the  weeds  fuch 
fort  of  land  is  fubje<ft  to,  efpecially  when  it  fhall  be  folded  or  dunged,  as 
wheat-land  ought  to  be.  Therefore  itfeems  a  medium  ought  to  be  taken  in 
this  cafe,  and  you  ought  to  obferve  carefully  what  fort  of  ground  is  fubjetf:  to 
what  fort  of  weeds ;  for  fome  of  my  clay-grounds  are  not  fubje<ft  to  withwind, 
and  fome  of  my  light  and  white  grounds  are  not  fubjedf  to  morgan  or  red- 
weed  as  others  are,  and  yet  I  can  fee  little  difference  in  the  grain  of  the  land ; 
accordingly  you  may  fuit  your  hufbandry,  in  humouring  your  grounds,  and 
venturing  the  aforefaid  method  in  one  ground,  which  for  the  foregoing  rea- 
fons  you  ought  not  to  rifque  in  another  :  again,  it  often  happens  in  our  hill- 
country-land,  we  have  feveral  forts  of  earth  in  the  fame  field,  as  ftrong  red 
clay,  fome  mixed  earth,  and  fome  white ;  in  fuch  cafe,  when  in  the  courfe  of 
hufbandry  you  fhould  lay  down  your  laft  crop  of  corn  to  clover,  you  may  for¬ 
bear  fowing  that  part  of  the  field  which  is  of  ftrong  clay  to  clover,  that  you 
may  not  be  hindered  from  doing  that  which  perhaps  may  be  moft  for  your 
benefit;  viz.  of  giving  it  an  early  fummer-fallow  in  order  for  a  wheat-crop. 
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Again  you  mud:  be  nicely  careful  of  giving  fuch  lands  as  are  fubjedt  to  weeds 
the  fir  ft  frofty  fallows  of  the  winter  ploughings  every  year  that  they  are 
fown  to  barley,  oats,  or  peas,  in  cafe  you  fallow  for  peas :  by  this  method 
you  will  in  time  gain  in  a  great  meafure  a  dominion  over  thofe  forts  of  weeds, 
which  otherwife  would  eat  out  and  overtop  your  corn. 

Sowing  clean  feed,  and  laying  grounds  down  to  grafs-feed,  will  at  length 
overcome  all  manner  of  weeds,  whereby  the  heart  of  the  ground  is  eaten  out, 
and  the  more  in  heart  yon  accuftom  to  lay  down  your  grounds  to  grafs-feed, 
the  thicker  the  grafs  or  clover  will  grow,  and  the  better  effedt  it  will 
have. 

Mr.  Ray  fpeaking  of  ludweed  (with  which  the  fields  at  Crux-Eafton  are 
very  much  troubled)  fays,  it  grows  chiefly  on  dry,  barren,  and  gravelly 
Ground. — If  fo,  it  feems  it  may  be  extirpated  by  improving  the  land  by  good 
hufbandry  :  and  it  feems  to  be  the  fame  with  all  other  plants  that  affedt  bar¬ 
ren  and  poor  ground  ;  the  juices  being  poor  and  four  that  they  feed  on,  they 
go  off  of  courle  by  making  the  land  generous  :  and  indeed  good  healthy  land 
feems  much  eafier  to  be  cured  of  the  weeds  incident  to  it  than  poor  land, 
without  altering  the  condition  and  property  of  each  fort,  becaufe  colt’s-foot, 
docks,  wild  carrot,  parfnip,  &c.  excepting  the  thiftle  and  knapweed,  may 
eafily  be.deftroyed  by  being  prevented  from  feeding;  whereas  the  plants  of 
barren  grounds  being  both  fmall  and  infinite,  the  labour  of  deftroying  them 
would  be  alfo  infinite  without  altering  the  property  of  the  ground.  There¬ 
fore  the  confequence  of  ploughing  lands  hard  is  very  difcernable,  as  alfo  of 
how  great  confequence  it  is  fometimes  to  feed  meadow-lands  for  a  year  or 
two,  thereby  to  deftroy  thofe  weeds  which  are  annual  by  preventing  them 
from  feeding. 

Sharrock  however  in  his  book  of  vegetation,  fo.  14 1.  fays,  that  the  plants 
which  annually  die,  if  they  are  difappointed  of  running  to  feed,  will  continue 
and  furvive  many  years,  even  till  they  are  permitted  to  run  to  feed. —  If  fo, 
the  feeding  of  meads,  and  cutting  thirties,  &c.  in  order  to  deftroy  annual 
weeds,  may  not  be  fo  effectual  as  above  propofed. 

The  meafures  to  be  taken  in  the  three  feafons  of  the  fummer  for  cutting 
of  weeds  feems  beft  to  be  taken  when  they  are  fulleft  of  fap,  which  we  may 
judge  of  by  the  ftripping  of  oak,  which  is  moft  in  fap  in  the  breaking 
out  of  the  bud  into  a  leaf,  before  the  leaf  be  full  grown  :  and  fuch  half- 
grown  leaves,  by  reafon  of  their  fulnefs  of  fap,  the  froft  feizes  fooner  than 
the  others :  fo  that  the  weeds  ought  to  be  cut  down  when  the  fap  is  moft 
in  the  root,  viz.  at  fpring,  Midfummer,  and  Michaelmafs-fhoot,  which  is 
oi^the  full  fwelling  of  the  bud. 

Our  farmers  fay,  one  need  not  regard  what  weeds  come  up  in  the  fummer- 
fallows,  or  when  one  fows  wheat ;  for  thofe  weeds  and  May-weed  will  all 
be  killed  by  the  winter,  but  it  is  the  weeds  that  come  up  in  the  fpring  that 
do  the  harm. 

§.4.  If  much  wet  brings  up  weeds,  how  comes  not  the  corn  alfo  to  Why  wet 
thrive  in  wet  weather  ?  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  many  weeds  are  natural  to  wet 
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ground,  fuch  as  colt’s  foot,  docks,  thirties,  See.  and  to  cold  clay  ;  the  wet¬ 
ter  therefore  the  year  proves  the  more  fuch  plants  will  grow  to  the  martery 
of  the  corn  :  but  wet  feafons  agree  with  no  fort  of  corn  :  God  having  or¬ 
dered  that  man  fnould  live  by  the  fweat  of  his  brow,  has  given  that  general 
defedt  to  land,  as  to  Hand  in  need  of  being  laid  dry  by  art  and  tillage. - Ac¬ 

cording  to  what  has  been  faid,  lands  lying  aflope  to  the  north  from  the  fun, 
will  be  the  more  fubjedt  to  weeds. 

(  §.  5.  It  is  the  obfervation  of  country-farmers,  that,  if  the  feafon  of  fow- 

comcs  weedv.  wheat  be  dry,  it  brings  many  weeds  into  the  corn: — becaufe  the  feeds 
of  weeds  have  a  moifture  in  them  by  lying  fo  long  in  the  ground  as  eafily 
makes  them  grow  when  the  ground  is  made  fine  for  them  ;  whereas  the  corn, 
being  put  into  the  ground  as  dry  as  may  be,  cannot  by  that  little  moifture  of 
the  ground  grow,  and  fo  the  weeds  firft  fet  out  ahead  of  the  corn  :  befides 
the  feeds  of  many  weeds  by  much  wet  ma'y  burfl,  as  it  is  in  many  garden-feeds. 

§.6.  It  is  commonly  faid,  by  thofe  who  forbear  to  weed  their  wheat  till 
it  is  quite,  or  almoft  in  ear,  that  what  is  trod  down  or  bent  will  rife  again  : 
but  I  weeded  my  wheat  in  the  beginning  of  May,  at  leaft  three  weeks  before 
it  was  in  ear,  and  on  the  23d  of  May  I  walked  by  the  fides  of  the  corn,  and 
faw  many  of  the  bent  and  trodden  down  blades,  which  it  was  impoffible 
fhould  rife  :  I  found  in  the  bending  of  all  of  them,  where  they  had  been 
broken  down,  the  juices  in  that  bending  turned  black,  and  became  an  iron- 
mould,  which  in  all  probability  before  harveft  might  rot  them  off :  I  found 
all  fuch  blades  mounted  upwards  from  the  firft  joint  above  the  bending,  ma¬ 
king  diredlly  upwards  towards  the  fun,  as  the  young  fhoots  of  trees  fallen 
down  will  do,  and  the  bended  head  of  a  pea,  as  it  fhoots  out  of  the  ground, 
which  rifes  upright  in  the  blade,  making  a  right  angle  in  that  joint  3  and  fo 
it  is  to  be  obferved  that  barley  blighted  by  being  *  more-loofe  does,  which 
falling  down  at  the  root,  the  blade  in  like  manner  bends  inwards  at 
the  firft  joint  above  the  root :  undoubtedly  therefore  fuch  weeding  corn  fo 
high  does  it  harm  ;  it  would  be  worth  the  obferving  at  harveft  what  ears 
fuch  corn  produce,  as  alfo  whether  the  blades  trod  down  to  the  north  and 
facing  the  fouth  do  not  rife  more  upright  to  meet  the  fun,  than  thofe  trod 
down  towards  the  fouth  do  in  rifing  towards  the  north,  and  fo  from  other 
points  of  the  compafs :  as  we  tread  down  onion,  turnip  and  carrot-tops  to 
ftrengthen  the  roots,  and  to  weaken  the  heads,  think  you  not  it  does  the 
fame  to  wheat  ?  and  confequently  the  bruiting  and  treading  it  down  muft 
be  prejudicial  to  the  corn. 

Some  com  §•  7*  There  is  not  always  the  fame  reafon  for  weeding  corn,  though  the 
does  not  want  weeds  may  be  as  full  fet  at  one  time  as  at  another  :  for  fometimes  one  is  fure 
other  corrf6  ground  is  in  very  good  heart,  and  the  weeds,  by  coming  up  late,  are  not 
fo  3  it  often  happens  that  the  corn  ftarves  the  weeds  and  overcomes 
them  3  but,  if  the  land  is  poor,  fo  that  the  corn  fhall  be  danger  of  falling  off, 
the  danger  will  be  of  the  weeds  ftarving  that. 

What  com  8.  Special  regard  ought  to  had  to  the  weeding  of  fuch  corn,  which 

weeded!°  be  ought  not  to  long  abroad  in  the  field  after  it  is  cut,  fuch  as  white  oats, 
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barley,  and  wheat  j  becaufe  they  will  not  bear  to  lie  out  fo  long,  as  that 
the  weeds  cut  with  them  may  dry  without  damage  ,  whereas  black  oats  and 
oeas  the  firft  may  lie  out  without  damage  till  the  weeds  are  dry,  and  peas  mud, 

Fo  be  dry  themfelves,  lie  out  as  long  as  the  weeds  may  be  dry  alio  :  however, 

“  §b9ftIf  youknow  a  ground  in  it’s  own  nature  fubjeft  to  poppies  thirties,  ofweed^  . 
morgan,  ta.  it  is  good,  if  the  fummer  prove  cold  and  wet,  to  look  over 
it  a  fecond  time,  though  you  had  weeded  the  wheat  m  the  fprmg  ;  for  it  is 
incredible  how  a  fecond  crop  of  thofe  weeds  will  flour.flt  in  fuch  years, 

(though  theywereout  of  proof  at  the  firft  early  weeding)  and  keep  on  growing 
till  harveft,  fo  as  to  burn  the  corn  and  eat  out  the  heart  of  it. 

8.  io.  My  wheat  was  putting  out  into  ear  when  Kent  weeders  to  weed  it  Not,o  w«d 

but  found  at  the  day’s  end,  that  their  (looping  to  pull  up  the  may-weed  and  £««■{“. 
red-weed  had  bent  many  of  the  reeds  under  the  ear,  tor  the  wheat  was  tall, 
and  not  likely  to  look  up  again,  it  being  thick  ;  therefore  much  of  it  was  trod¬ 
den  down,  or  rather  broke  off  near  the  root,  the  reed  being  grown  ft.ff :  I  fen, 
my  bailiff  and  others  to  view  it,  and  they  reported,  that  the  weeders  had  done 
a  great  deal  of  injury  to  the  corn.-So  for  the  future  hope  I  (hah  be  wifer 
and  fee  my  wheat  weeded  earlier  :  but,  had  my  wheat  been  (hotter  and 
thinner,  and  a  poor  crop,  it  is  probable  to  fuch  wheat  very  little  damage 
might  have  been  done  :  certainly  it  is  belt  to  weed  wheat  as  early  m  the 
fpring  as  the  weeds  are  all  come  up,  and,  if  it  mult  be  weeded  a  fecond 
time,  ten  acres  will  be  weeded  in  the  time  of  one.  ee  quiet-  e  p  m 
and  garden-ltuff  thrive  fo  exceedingly  the  more  for  being  weeded,  that  I 
cannot  believe  but  that  early  weeding  the  corn  will  have  the  fame  good 

'Tb.  I  aiked  my  bailiff,  it  having  rained  the  day  before, 

go  to  thiftling  my  barley  ;  he  fard,  by  no  means,  he  rtiould  do  more  harm  5ftctrlm 
than  good,  whilft  the  tip  of  the  earth  was  clammy  ,  for  it  would  clod  to 

their  (hoes,  and  in  treading  on  fuch  barley  as  was  lhallow-mored  rt  won  d 
ftick  to  their  (hoes,  and  they  (hould  pull  it  up  after  them,  as  well  as  tread 
nt-ber  ears  into  the  ground  which  would  never  life  again.  _ 

K  12.  I  began  weeding  my  barley  early  this  year  (anno  1703)  and  my 
oats  fooner  by  a  fortnight  than  others  thought  of  it :  I  had  about  ten  weeders  6.  ,0. 
in  my  corn/and  yet  found  by  the  latter  end  of  the  weeding-feafon,  bythe 
damage  they  began  to  do  in  treading  down  the  corn,  that  I  had  great  reafon 
Fo  rejoice  for  fo  doing  :  I  had  my  weeders  a  1  ready  agarnft  hay-makmg- 
time,  which  was  then  at  hand:  but  when  I  had  done  weeding,  the  ft  - 
mere  had  fcarce  begun,  rain  coming  and  preventing  them,  as  they  had 
miffed  making  ufe  of  the  feafon  when  they  might :  he  that  hinks  he  lhaU 
have  a  good  crop  of  any  fort  of  corn,  had  beft  weed  it  early  becaufe  h,s 
corn,  running  thick  and  grofs,  will  receive  the  more  damage  by  late  weed- 

’weeds  cut  late,  when  grofs,  and  the  barley  grofs,  it  is  likely  the  corn 
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muft  have  been  much  kept  down  by  the  weeds  falling  on  it,  fo  that  it  can- 
never  rife  again. 

§.  13.  a  Mr.  Ray  fpeaks  of  wild  oats  as  a  weed  difficult  to  be  got  rid  of ; 
for  ripening  before  harveft,  and  fhedding  it’s  feed  in  the  ground,  it  will 
remain  there  till  the  ground  be  ploughed  up  again,  though  it  be  for  a  whole 
year,  and  then  come  up  with  the  corn. 

The  Ifle  of  Wight  is  extremely  apt  to  run  to  wild  oats,  which  major 
Urry  fays,  will  lie  four  or  five  years  in  the  ground,  and  come  up  when  it 
is  ploughed  :  his  way  to  kill  them  is,  to  lay  the  ground  down  to  clover,  and 
to  mow  the  oats  and  clover  together  before  the  oats  are  ripe,  and  thea 
their  roots  will  never  grow  again. 

§.  14.  Mr.  Cary’s  woodman  walking  with  me  upon  Winterhay’s  farm  in 
Dorfetfhire,  I  obferved  the  grounds  to  be  much  over-run  with  furze ;  he 
laid,  they  were  the  word:  fort  of  furze,  they  were  French  furze,  which  run 
up  higher  than  the  Englifh  furze  does,  but  would  not  be  fo  eafily  killed  with 
chalk,  nor  were  they  tender  enough  for  the  cattle  to  eat  them  :  they  begin  to 
blow  in  the  middle  of  January,  and  la  ft  all  the  fummer  j  the  Englifh  furze 
begin  to  blow  the  latter  part  of  the  fpring,  and  hold  it  all  the  fummer. — I 
could  fee  little  difference  between  them,  only  the  Englifh  was  of  a  clofer 
thicker  prickle,  and  the  fmaller  prickles  tenderer. 

§.  15.  Mr.  Ray,  fpeaking  of  the  fern,  fays,  it  is  killed  by  cutting  it  two 
years  together. 

The  deftrudtion  and  killing  of  fern  by  cutting  it  feems  to  me  to  depend  on 
the  judicious  time  of  doing  it,  viz.  at  the  three  proper  feafons,  the  fpring, 
Midfummer,  and  Michaelmafs,  when  and  juft  after  the  refpeftive  buds  are 
/hot  forth,  to  which  nature  has  defigned  the  current  of  the  fap,  which, 
having  no  vent,  muft  caufe  a  plethory  at  the  root  and  body  of  the  plant,  and 
turn  to  corruption  y  for  the  fap  muft  break  all  the  capillaries,  of  which  there 
are  a  multitude. 

§.  16.  Taking  a  view  of  my  corn  about  three  weeks  after  it  had  been 
thiftled,  I  could  not  find  that  any  of  the  ftems  of  the  thiftles,  which  had 
been  cut  off,  fhot  upwards  fince  the  thiftling-hook  had  taken  hold  of 
them,  nor  did  they  anywife  tillow  out,  or  fhoot  up  fuckers  ;  but  I  found  three 
or  four  of  the  ferpentine  leaves  to  every  thiftle  (which  crept  fo  low  it  was 
impoffible  the  hook  fhould  take  hold  of  them)  to  have  fpread  themfelves  out 
pretty  largely,  yet  not  fo  confiderably  as  might  have  been  expecfted,  the  fap 
feeding  them  plentifully  ;  nor  could  I  find  the  roots  of  thofe  thiftles,  which 
had  been  cut  off,  thrive  beyond  their  fellows  afterwards :  it  may  be  worth 
the  inquiry  whether  thofe  lower  creeping  leaves  would  not  rife  much 
higher,  if  one  had  patience  to  ftay,  fo  as  the  hook  might  cut  below  them  : 
but  the  beft  way  of  all,  both  for  difpatch  and  profit,  i  conclude  to  be,  to 

*  Inter  fegetes  nimis  frequens  eft,  nec  agri,  qui  ea  femel  infe&i  funt,  facile  hac  pefte  liberantur ; 
etenim  ante  meflem  maturefcens,  femen  in  terram  effundit,  quod  per  hyemem  ibidem  reptans, 
aut  per  integrum  annum,  fifatio  intermittatur,  cum  fegete  denuo  luccreicit.  fo.  1254. 
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draw  the  thiftle  before  it  be  grown  to  that  bignefs  that  they  ufually  cut  them, 
and  when  the  ground  is  reafonably  moift :  when  they  are  pretty  big  they  will 
cafily  draw  by  the  thumb  and  two  fingers,  but  falfe  fingers  of  hard  leather 
may  eafily  be  had. 

About  a  month  after  I  had  thiftled  oats  and  barley,  I  obferved  the  barley- 
ground  to  be  full  of  thirties  again,  whereof  many  flood  fo  near  to  the  old 
ftems,  viz.  within  fix  inches,  that  I  fuppofed  they  had  tillowred  from  them ; 
therefore  I  dug  down  carefully  half  a  foot  in  the  ground,  but  could  not 
find  the  roots  of  the  young  thirties  inclined  towards  the  old  item  :  I  tore 
up  the  young  thirties  with  roots  of  nine  inches  long,  broken  off  and  veiy 
taper  and  {lender  at  bottom,  with  fmall  fibres  belonging  to  them,  as  otheL 
maiden-thirties  had  :  nor  is  it  to  be  conceived  that  nature,  which  is  ordered 
to  go  the  neareft  way,  fhould  from  the  rtendereft  and  loweft  part  of  the  old 
root  fend  forth  it’s  fucker,  but  from  the  upper  part  and  ftrongeft  of  the  whole 
root,  neareft  to  the  furface  ;  fo  I  obferved  fome  fmall  tillows  or  ifiues  from 
the  old  ftem,  which  did  not  advance  to  any  great  height ;  they  iffued  out 
between  earth  and  air,  and,  as  if  maintained  by  the  old  ftem,  they  carried  a 
fhrivelled  dwarfifh  look  with  them:  they  iffued. out  more  freely  and  longer 
here  than  in  the  white  foil  though  thiftled  a  fortnight  before  this  ground)  for 
either  the  ftems  here  carried  no  fuckers,  or  very  dwindling  ones therefore 
there  is  lefs  danger  of  the  thirties  growing  again  by  tillowing,  in  this  thiftling 
white  land  early  than  ftiff  clay  :  nor  did  the  under-leaves  of  the  old  ftems 
fhoot  out  to  any  length  in  the  white  ground  in  comparison  to  what  they  did 
in  the  clay  :  the  wet  year  was  the  occafion  of  thefe  tillows. 

Auguft  24th  (anno  1711)  I  dragged  a  nine-acre  piece  of  wheat,  fowed  on 
one  earth,  which  was  very  thick,  and  full  of  thirties  that  had  tillowed  out 
from  old  ftems,  which  I  had  cut  about  a  month  or  fix  weeds  before,  left 
they  fhould  run  to  feed  j  I  was  a  little  apprehenfive,  though  I  knew  the 
thiftle  to  be  but  an  annual  plant,  whether  the  tillowing  thirties  from  the 
old  roots  might  not  ftrike  frefh  roots  to  the  great  prejudice  of  my  wheat; 
there  were  alfo  many  thirties  which  were  feedlings.— November  17th  I  vi- 
fited  my  wheat,  and  though  the  forehand  of  the  winter-feafon  had  been 
very  mild,  yet  I  found  all  the  thirties  dead  and  rotten  in  the  roots :  it  may 
be  the  drags  battering  them  might  haften  the  effect,  but  I  believe  they  had 

been  dead  fome  time  before.  .  ,  .  .  a 

If  wheat  be  not  well  thiftled,  the  reapers  take  up  the  grips  fo  tenderly,  leit 
they  fhould  prick  their  hands,  that  by  their  loofe  handling  them  many  ears 
are  left  behind,  and  fuch  foul  work  is  made,  that  the  wheat  left  behind 

might  fow  the  ground.  . 

Though  barley  and  oats  fhould  both  be  thiftled,  yet,  if  it  is  impracticable 

to  accomplifh  both,  the  oats  fhould  be  left  unthiftled  rather  than  the  barley, 
not  only  becaufe  the  oat-ftraw  is  generally  lefs  proper  for  fodder  than  the 
barley-ftraw,  but  alfo  becaufe  oats  may  lie  longer  in  fwarth  and  in  cocx  than 
the  barley,  and  fo  the  thirties  may  have  a  reasonable  time  for  drying  :  it  is 
further  alfo  to  be  noted  in  thiftling  fpring-ccrn,  that,  if  the  thirties  be 
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cnce  grown  tall,  ftrong,  and  prickly,  as  they  commonly  are  before  the  bar¬ 
ley  be  out  in  ear,  and  about  five  weeks  before  it  is  cut,  then  I  think,  though, 
the  barley  be  not  fo  high,  nor  thick  as  to  take  harm  in  thifiling  by  tiead- 
ing,  yet  the  thifiling  in  fuch  cafe  does  more  harm  than  good  j  firfi,  becaufe 
the  thirties  being  grown  fo  fticky  will  not  thoroughly  wither,  nor  ftirink  and 
wafie  away,  as  it  were  to  nothing,  by  harveft,  but  will  be  raked  up  with  the 
corn  ;  fecondly,  by  harveft  fuch  gre^t  thirties  will  turn  black,  and  fpoil  the 
fodder  (being  raked  up  with  the  fwarths)  a  great  deal  more  than  if  they  had 
flood  till  harveft  ;  for  then,  being  cut  green  with  the  corn,  they  will  hold  a 
good  colour,  and  drying  they  will  eat  tolerably  well,  nor  will  the  cattle  refufe 
them  in  the  ftraw.  Chalking  land  is  an  excellent  way  to  deftroy  the 
thirties. 

It  need  not  be  wondered  at,  that  in  borders,  alleys,  grafs-plots,  gravel- 
walks,  &c.  weeds,  grafles,  and  trumpery  fhould  fo  increafe  as  they  do,  if 
we  obferve  that  fuch  weeds  and  grades,  however  low  they  feem  to  be  kept* 
run  to  feed  when  they  are  fo  fmall  as  to  efcape  our  obfervation,  and  before 
they  feem  to  be  worth  weeding  up. 

I  was  weeding  my  barley  (anno  1701)  f°  before  it  was  in  ear  that  one 
could  not  know  it  from  oats  ;  the  thirties  were  then  pretty  high  and  ftrong  ; 
but  a  farmer  in  my  neighbourhood  faid,.  he  never  weeded  fo  early,  becaufe 
the  thirties  would  grow  up  again  —  Upon  which,  I  talked  with  all  the 
weeders,  and  with  other  hufbandmen,  and  1  found  by  them  plainly,  that* 
notwithftanding  what  the  farmer  had  faid,  it  was  good  hufbandry  to  thiftle 
as  I  did  j  for  otherwife  the  thirties  would  grow  fo  big  as  to  eat  up  the  heart, 
of  the  corn,  which  it  would  not  recover j  and  though  the  thirties  might 
grow  again,  yet  they  would  not  feed  nor  be  rank,  but  ftill  be  over-topt 
and  kept  under  by  the  corn  ;  whereas  by  going  into  the  corn  when  in  ear. 
damage  was  done,  and  then  the  thirties  were  fo  big,  that  being  cut  down 
they  would  fall  on.  the  barley,  and  fink  it  down,  fo  that  it  might  fome  of  it 
never  rife  again,  and  that  more  efpeciallv,  if  they  cut  down  the  thirties  in 
rainy  weather  j  for  thereby  they  would  be  grofs  and  heavy,  and  not  apt  to 
wither  fo  foon  as  otherwife  they  would  do,  and  fo  the  corn  might  be  in. 
danger  of  being  ever  held  under  :  but  when  the  corn  was  as  young  as 
mine,  thiftling  when  wet  did  it  no  harm:  and,  if  by  thifiling  fo  early  you 
were  forced  to  -  thiftle  again,  it  was  no  more  than  the  beft  hufbandmen  often 
do. 

This  day,  being  June  25th,  (anno  1703)  I  conceived  a  fancy  for  reafons. 
before  hinted  at,  that  a  better  method  might  be  found  out  for  deftroying  of 
thirties  than  cutting  them  ;  fo  I  went  into  a  ground  with  a  pair  of  tongs 
(which  alfo  might  be  improved)  and  with  them  I  took  hold  of  the  lower 
ftem  of  the  thiftle,  and  drew  it  up  with  all  it’s  roots  nine  inches  in  length,  the. 
rtems  of  the  thirties  being  nine  inches  or  a  foot  long,  and  that  with  greater 
expedition  by  much  than  the  labourer  could  cut  them,  as  he,  being  eye- 
witnefs  of  it,  was  fatisfied.  This  inftrument  may  not,  it  is  poflib’e,  do  fo  well 

in  wheat,  becaufe  the  ground  may  be  too  hard  to  draw  the.  root  3  the  prac¬ 
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tTce  muft  only  be  in  barley,  where  the  ground  is  loofe :  if  the  ground  be 

fomewhat  moift,  it  will  be  the  bettei.  ,  .  .  ,  f  ,  .  , 

It  is  good  to  thiftle  broad-clover,  and  to  cut  out  the  docks,  and  fcabiub  b, 

&c.  as  well  as  corn,  for  thereby  the  broad-clover  (I  know  it  by  experience) 

may  be  made  a  day  the  fooner.  .  . .  nfrhariock 

8  ,7.  All  this  fpring  (anno  1708)  being  wet,  and  lands  being  generally  - 

obliged  to  be  fowed  wet,  it  was  obferved  there  was  an  infinite  quantity  ot  known  from 
charlock  in  cold  red  clays,  both  peas-land  and  barley-land ;  but  in  white  or  turnip, 
lighter  land  the  charlock  did  not  fo  much  over-run  it:  therefore  it  feems 
one  fhould  avoid  ploughing  and  fowing  cold  clays  wet,  if  only  on  the  ac¬ 
count  of  charlock  ;  the  reafon  for  this  feems  to  be,  becaufe  charlock-feed  is 
very  oily  and  hot  in  tafte,  as  has  been  before  noted,  and  therefore  refills 
putrefaction,  and  confequently  the  fibres  of  the  feed  are  not  eafily  opened, 
and  loofened,  nor  penetrated  but  by  a  great  deal  of  moiflure  ;  whereas  white 
and  light  earth  is  foon  dry  after  rain,  and  fo  the  water  does  not  continue  long 
enough  on  it  to  fet  fuch  feed  on  growing:  therefore  cold  wet  lands  are  al¬ 
ways  more  fubjeCt  to  charlock  than  white  land. -In  this  the  turnip-feed  is  of 
a  direct  contrary  nature  to  charlock-feed,  which  latter  to  the  tafte  conveys 
in  a  very  apparent  manner  a  much  tarter,  ftronger  oil  j  for  though  the  tur¬ 
nip-feed  requires  a  fpeedy  fhower  of  rain  to  bring  it  up,  yet  much  rain, 
when  it  is  firft  fown  makes  it  drunk,  and  it’s  parts  being  loole  and  uncom- 
pad  imbibe  the  rain  fo  freely,  that  if  they  continue  in  it  they  are  converted 
to  mucilage :  I  have  often  fowed  charlock-feed  and  turnip- feed  in  flower-pots 
at  the  fame  time,  and  watered  them,  and  found  that  whereas  turnip-feed 
will  fhew  itfelf  in  three  days,  charlock  would  not  appear  under  ten  days  j  the 
feed-leaves  and  roots  of  the  laft  are  much  hotter  and  more  peppery  than  the 
plant  of  turnip  ;  therefore  none  who  fow  turnip-feed  need  be  at  a  lois,  on  the 
firft  appearance  of  the  plant,  to  know  whether  it  be  turnip  or  charlock  ;  for, 
if  the  feed-leaves  appear  within  a  week  s  time,  it  cannot  be  chailock ;  again, 
if  leaf  or  root  taftes  hot,  it  cannot  be  turnip,  which  taftes  mild  ;  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  knowing  which  is,  that  one  may  lofe  no  opportunity  to  fow  turnip- 
feed  again  in  a  very  few  days,  and  confequently  lofe  not  the  feafon,  if  it  comes 
not  up"  which  by' the  aforefaid  figns  one  may  know  ;  whereas,  if  one  muft 
learn  "the  difference  from  the  leaves  they  put  out  after  the  feed-leaves,  that 
muft  take  up  at  leaft  three  weeks,  and  thereby  the  feafon  of  lowing  again 
may  be  loft  ;  for,  if  we  have  not  fhowers  or  moiflure,  for  the  fowing  of  tur- 

*  nips,  it  will  be  to  little  purpofe. 

On  obfervation  paft  on  my  corn  ot  all  loits  June  oih  (anno 
my  wheat,  which  was  fown  on  one  earth,  worked  fine  and  pretty  dry, 
i  e.  a  little  drier  than  we  commonly  defire  it  to  do  for  wheat,  and  which 
was  fown  pretty  early,  ran  very  much  to  charlock :  I  alfo  obferved  that  my 
Blue  peas  which  were  fowed  in  March,  and  the  ground  ploughed  fine  and 
dry  brought  up  abundance  of  charlock:  whereas  the  wheat-ground  which 
ploughed  up  as  heavy,  and  wet,  and  cold  as  we  commonly  defire  it,  and  the 
areyVriridge.-peas,  v.  Inch  were  fown  from  the  beginning  cf  February  m 
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the  20th,  when  the  ground  and  the  weather  were  colder,  produced  very 
little  or  no  charlock  :  all  this  feems  to  depend  on  one  and  the  fame  reafon 
in  relation  to  the  fowing,  whether  at  fpring  or  autumn  j  viz.  the  charlock- 
feed  being  clofe  in  it’s  tubes  and  veffels,  and  full  of  oily  parts,  which  refill 
putrefaction,  as  aforefaid,  the  juices  of  the  earth  (whilft  cold  and  wet,  and  the 
feafon  fo  alfo)  could  not  infinuate  into  the  charlock-feed,  it  not  being  atte¬ 
nuated  enough  by  heat  :  whereas,  when  the  feafon  of  the  autumn  and  fpring, 
and  the*  ground  was  warmer,  and  turned  up  fine,  the  juices  eafily  penetrated 
the  veffels  of  the  charlock-feed,  and  fet  them  on  growing  ;  that  afterwards, 
when  both  the  weather,  and  the  ground  grew  warmer,  the  charlock-feed 
did  not  grow  up,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  fince  the  good  difpofition  of  the 
bed  feeds  are  at  firft  committed  to  is  of  the  greateft  moment,  and  the  earth 
foon  fettles,  and  hardens,  and  falls  clofe,  and  becomes  unfit  to  make  the 
feeds  grow. 

This  fpring  (anno  1701)  I  fowed  gore -vetches  on  a  dale  fallow  of  a 
head-land,  and  fowed  another  piece  of  gore-vetches  the  fame  year  on  a  fc- 
cond  dale  earth  of  a  month  turned  up  ;  at  the  fame  time  we  gave  a  fecond 
earth  for  barley  ;  and  I  had  nothing  but  charlock  on  the  latter,  and  nothing 
but  thidles  came  up  in  the  former  j  from  whence  I  colled,  that  harrow¬ 
ing  on  a  dale  fpring-fallow  tends  to  nothing  but  producing  fuch  weeds  the 
ground  is  inclined  to:  therefore  I  had  better  have  given  another  earth  upon 
the  fowing  of  my  vetches,  which  would  have  buried  the  charlock  that  had 
took  root,  which  the  harrows  alone  could  not  do.  "» 

I  winter-fallowed  two  grounds  (anno  1702 )  when  in  very  good  temper  and 
dry  :  the  latter  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March  I  ploughed  one  again 
and  fowed  it  with  peas,  the  ground  working  dry  :  I  likevvife  ploughed  the 
other  again,  and  fowed  it  to  peas  and  gore-vetches  at  the  fame  time ;  in  both 
thefe  grounds,  and  all  over  them  came  up  abundance  of  charlock,  fo  that 
they  were  perfed  yellow  with  it ;  only  about  two  acres  of  the  latter  was  re- 
ferved  till  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  then  had  a  fecond  earth,  and  was  fown 
to  more  gore-vetches  ;  but  then  rain  had  fallen  and  the  ground  worked 
pretty  lumpifh,  and  therein  I  had  not  a  Item  of  charlock  came  up. 

We  had  a  very  ftiowery  wet  fpring  all  March,  April,  and  May,  and  the 
firft  week  of  June,  and  my  lands,  being  in  very,  good  tillage,  worked  ex¬ 
ceeding  fine  at  (owing-time  for  peas,  oats  and  barley,  as  alfo  had  my  wheat- 
land  and  vetches,  and  I  never  knew  fewer  thirties  in  ail  forts  of  my  corn,  but 
there  was  abundance  of  charlock,  which  I  have  often  obferved  to  be  the  con- 
fequence  of  land’s  working  fine  and  dry.  Charlock  therefore  is  more  the 
produce  of  poor  ground,  becaufe  that  generally  works  finer  and  drier  than  that 
which  is  ftrong ;  but  thirties  are  more  commonly  the  produce  of  ftrong  land, 
becaufe  that  generally  works  colder,  wetter,  and  rougher,  which  properties 
bring  thirties ;  confequently  in  thofe  years,  wherein  the  ground  works  worft, 
the  thirties  come  up  thickert.  Perhaps  the  reafon  of  this  may  be,  becaule  the 
feed  of  the  thiftle  may  have  taken  root  before  the  fpring-corn  is  fown,  and, 
when  the  ground  works  rough,  it  may  not  be  torn  from  many  clods  of  earth, 
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and  fo  dies  not,  but  abundance  of  the  roots,  having  a  fattening  to  the  earth> 
ttill  live  •  whereas,  when  the  ground  works  fine,  the  roots  of  the  young  ten¬ 
der  thirties  may  be  torn  away  from  the  earth,  and  fo  wither  and  die  ;  and 
ttt  “ay  be  the  reafo/l  am  apter  to  believe  becaufe  when  ground 
works  rough,  a  crop  of  thirties  foon  appears,  and  tops  the  corn,  which 
could  not  be,  except  the  thirties  had  had  fome  rooting  before  the  ploug  nng 
for  fowing;  for  where  the  ground  ploughs  fine,  as  the  thntles  aie  few,  he 
corn  tops^ them,  till  it  leans  down  it’s  head  before  the  harveft,  and  then  th 
thittles,  which  were  not  weeded  up,  may  {hew  their  heads  above  tb" '  ' 

and  in  this  cafe  the  thittles  are  generally  weak,  as  having  no  root  but  what 
might  grow  from  the  feed  after  the  corn  was  fown  ;  for,  as  was  faid  oefore 
where  §the  ground  works  fine,  what  tender  young  thittles  had  taken  root, 
which  are  the  thirties  fuppofed  mort  to  annoy  corn,  are,  by  the  fine  wo  - 
ing  of  the  around,  conceived  to  be  torn  up  by  the  roots  :  thus  the  fine  tillage 
of  the  ground  prepares  a  bed  for  the  feeds  of  weeds  but  tears  up  root  and 
branch  thofe  weeds,  which  had  before  taken  root,  whicn,  generally  fpea,  - 
ing,  are  the  moft  hurtful  weeds ;  fine  tillage  of  the  ground  tnerefore,  in  the 

o-eneral,  is  a  Quality  of  good  hufbandry.  ,  .  r 

°  What  may  be  the  caufe  of  producing  charlock  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  jeenis,  u 

mull:  be  either  the  lowing  ground  early,  or  dry;  for  that  part  fown  late  and 
wet  had  none  :  nor  did  my  barley  that  year  fowed  late  and  a  moft  m  he  d  lft, 
produce  but  very  little  charlock  :  but  after  lowing  the  barley  n Apr 
and  May,  there  was  no  rain  for  a  long  time,  yet  the  barley  came  up  well, 
the  chariock  came  up  very  thin,— From  hence  I  cannot  but  conclude  hat, 
though  a  dry  l'ummer,  and  a  dry  winter-fallowing  tends  much  to  the  I  B 
of  the  weeds,  which  arife  from  roots  or  their  fibres,  as  alio  from  leeds,  by 
laying  open  the  ground  to  the  frofts  in  winter,  and  to  the  torching  heat  o. 
the  fun  in  fummer  ;  yet  that,  when  fuch  earth  comes  to  be  fown  ei  h 
winter  or  fummer-corn,  the  finer  and  drier  it  works,  and  the  bettei  o 
bringing  up  the  corn,  the  better  and  kindlier  in  proportion  for  the  feeds  of 
weeds,  \y  reafon  the  feeds  of  weeds  are  of  lefts  pith  than  the  corn  confe- 
quently  more  apt  to  choaked  when  the  ground  works  ftiff  :  but  when  it 
workswell  for  the  corn,  it  does  fo  alfo  to  bring  up  the  weeds  which  arife 
from  feeds,  or  for  the  bringing  up  fuch  weeds  as  arife  naturally  from  the 
ground,  the  body  of  the  ground  being  more  opened  to  the  fun  and  rain  s  v  - 
fcing  all  it's  pores  and  impregnating  it:  for  1  cannot  fee  why  ear 
prepared  to  bring  up  the  feed-corn,  is  not  alfo  beft^  prepared  to  bring  up  m 
feeds  of  weeds,  and  fuch  weeds  as  are  natural  to  the  gioun  .  u 
fonable  winter  and  fummer-fallowing,  as  before  hinted,  may  rea  ona  ypre 
vent  and  cut  off  fuch  weeds  as  arife  from  roots  or  feeds -And  as  to  iuen 
weeds  as  arife  by  roots  or  fibres  of  roots,  the  drier  and  duftier  corn  is  laid  in¬ 
to  the  ground,  ^he  more  mutt  fuch  roots  be  feparated  from  the  earth  and  be 
expofed  to  wither  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  :  hut,  as  was  faid  before  I  think  it 
holds  quite  contrary  in  weeds  arifing  from  feed,  and  that  the  good  difpofiuon 
and  meilownels  of  the  ground  is  fitted  to  produce  weeds  e.ther  fromfeed or 
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naturally ;  the  garden-mold  being  fo  fine,  is  for  the  fame  reafon  fo  fubjcdl  to 
weeds.  I  fee  quickfet-plants  and  garden-  fluff  thrive  fo  exceedingly  the  more 
for  being  weeded,  that  I  cannot  but  believe  early  weeding  the  corn  will  do 
the  fame  good  to  the  ground  ;  and  this  may  appear  from  mellow  earth  hung 
up  in  digging  a  pond  or  other  hole,  which  earth  is  generally  of  a  mellow,  hol¬ 
low  fort,  whereon  thirties,  and  other  weeds  will  grow  abundantly,  whether 
they  come  up  naturally  or  by  feeds  fown  ;  this  feems  to  fhew  how  much  litter 
the  better  tempered  mold  is  for  weeds  as  well  as  for  feed-corn  .  but  when  a 
mere  and  perfect  rtrong  clay  is  flung  out  in  a  heap  in  digging  fuch  a  pond  or 
hole  as  aforefaid,  then,  as  I  have  obferved,  fuch  mere  clay  has  produced  no 
weeds,  the  earth  wanting  that  hollownefs  and  fit  mellownefs,  till  by  lying  two 
or  three  years  the  upper  crurt  is  hollowed  by  the  fun,  or  by  the  treading  ot  i 

of  men  and  cattle.  ,  .  .  ,  , 

k  18.  Mr.  Raymond  fays,  the  moft  dertrudive  grafs  to  corn  is  the  knot  01 

couch-grafs,  it  being  of  that  increafing  nature,  that,  if  but  a  piece  of  a  root 
were  left,  it  would  in  one  feafon  fpread  over  a  patch  of  ground  as  big  as  a 

fmall  carting-net.  '  „  .  .  _  .  ,  , 

K.  I  q.  Mr.  Ray  fpeaking  of  great  bindweed,  fays,  it  is  frequent  in  hedges  m 

fmall  bind-  watery  places,  it’s  root  is  perennial,  but  it’s  ftalk  annual:  I  luppofe  the  fmall 

W  "  bindweed  is  of  the  fame  nature,  as  to  the  fort  it  defires,  and  the  perennial  root  it 

carries  ;  it  grows  in  my  clay-land,  to  the  corn’s  great  prejudice  :  therefore 
land  may  be  prefumed  cold  that  runs  to  it,  and  muft  be  treated  according  y  . 

I  am  apt  to  believe  it  propagates  itfelf  by  feeding  in  pafture-ground,  for  it  feems 
to  flower  too  late,  in  corn,  to  feed  before  the  corn  is  cut.  _  . 

In  both  barley  and  wheat,  in  the  deep  rich  land,  near  IHleyjin  Oxfoidfhire, 

I  obferved,  withwind  with  mighty  grofsnefs  climbed  up  moft  o  tie  ia  m  io  tie 
top,  no  doubt,  but  to  the  prejudice  of  the  corn  in  many  refpefts,  which  mult 

be  eat  up  before  harveft.  t  ,  ,  • 

I  have  known  withwind  or  bindweed  multiplied  and  propagated  both  in 

barley  and  wheat,  where  the  land  has  been  rtrong,  and  therefore  more  lubjea 
to  that  weed;  for,  when  fuch  ground  has  been  ploughed  for  feme  crops,  to 
peas,  barley,  or  oats,  for  which  corn  the  land  is  only  ploughed  in  the  winter 
months,  or  for  winter-vetches,  for  which  end  it  is  not  tilled  till  aoout  Septem¬ 
ber  there  is  no  killing  thereby  the  roots  or  feeds  of  weeds  as  by  fummei  fa  - 
lows  for  wheat,  but  the  weeds,  which  multiply  from  the  off-fets  or  joints  oi 
roots,  or  from  feeds,  do  increafe  thereby;  in  fuch  cafe  I  have  known  cla>- 
land  folded  for  barley  (and  particularly  that  part  of  the  ground,  which  waiting 
for  the  folds  going  over  at  laft  was  lateft  fallowed)  bung  up  a  grv,at  in 
creafe  of  withwind,  though  the  fpring  and  fummer  has  been  very  dry,  info- 
much  that  every  blade  of  barley  had  a  withwind  round  it ;  fo  that,  as  the  to  d 
has  brought  up  a  crop  of  barley, fo  it  has,  with  it,  to  every  blade  of  corn  brought 
up  it’s  enemy  to  eat  it  out,  and  pull  it  down  before  it  is  ripe,  and  prevent  t  ne 
filling  of  the  grain,  whereby  the  crop  of  barley  is  greatly  hazarded  after  it  is 
cut  alfo,  by  the  dange  it  muft  run  by  laying  in  fwarth  till  that  weed  is  wi- 
hered,  before  it  can  be  carted.— Again,  near  the  end  of  the  firft  iumtrK.r, 
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after  the  firft  year  of  a  hop-clover  crop,  which  I  fed,  that  is,  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Auguft,  I  fallowed  a  ground  for  wheat,  and  then  dunged  the  fahows, 
and° fowed  my  wheat  before  Michaelmafs :  I  had  a  very  good  crop  of  wheat 
but  a  with  wind  came  up  to  every  blade,  fo  that,  had  it  been  a  wet  and  co 
fummer  (whereas  it  was  a  hot  and  dry  one)  my  wheat  had  been  pulled  down 
and  lodged  while  green  in  ear,  and  in  the  milk,  and  then  could  not  have  hi  e 
in  body  and  flour,  and  fo  had  been  of  the  nature  of  blighted  corn  :  the  in- 
creafe  of  this  withwind  was,  without  doubt,  occafioned  by  the  laying  down 
this  ground  only  to  one  fummer-feed  after  the  hop-clover  was  fown,  when 
the  ground  had  born  three  or  four  crops  of  fummer-corn  after  it  s  wheat 
crop,  whereby,  by  the  winter  ploughings,  as  I  intimated  before,  the  off-fets  of 
the  roots  of  weeds,  and  their  feeds  were  propagated  ;  and  I  could  not  properly 
by  a  feafonable  fummer-fallow  deftroy  thefe  roots  or  feeds,  by  giving  he 
c-round  a  fummer-fallow  the  beginning  of  June ;  for  then  I  had  loft  the  fruits 
my  hop-clover  crop  by  ploughing  it  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  firft  fum¬ 
mer,  which  would  have  contr^^  to  the  killing  of  the  withwind, 

and  by  delaying  the  fallowing  three  months  longer,  viz.  to  the  beginning  of 
Auguft,  the  fun  had  both  fo  loft  it’s  ftrength  to  burn  up  the  roots,  and  malt 
theleed,  and  the  ground  the  opportunity  of  lying  long  to  a  fallow,  that  the 
dung  laid  on  the  fallows  gave  new  life  to  the  roots  and  feeds,  which  was  very 
apparent  by  this  one  experiment :  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  hop-clover 
feed  ftied  that  year,  becaufe  I  could  not  feed  the  hop-clover  down  low 
enough  (I  had  fo  great  a  burthen  on  the  ground)  and  this  {battered  feed  being 
on  the  beginning  of  Auguft  fallowed  in,  laid  under  the  fallows  alive  till  about 
the  10th  of  September,  when  I  turned  up  the  ground  again  for  [owing  wheat; 
then  the  hot4lover  feed  was  turned  up  again,  and  grew  mightily  by  virtue 
of  the  duno-,  and  at  harveft  produced,  with  my  wheat, .  fo  fine  a  a  op  or 
clover,  that^’l  thought  it  would  better  pay  the  feeding  it  a  year,  than  to 
proceed  on  in  the  ufual  courfe  of  hufbandry,  viz.  to  winter-fallow  aftei  wheat, 

%Pe2o:  Eve’ry  one  agrees  the  lighter  one  makes  ground  fubjeft  to  red-weed 
and  may-weed,  by  giving  it  more  earths,  the  more  of  thofe  weeds  it  will  may-weed, 
bring,  and  thofe  are  fome  of  the  worft  weeds  in  corn  ;  for  I  have  known  as 
good’a  crop  of  wheat  as  one  would  defire  all  the  winter-time,  and  by  tho  e 
two  weeds  coming  up  in  the  fpring  and  fummer,  it  has  been  eaten  out  lo,  that 

there  has  not  been  the  feed.  ,  ,  , 

I  find  all  agree,  that  in  weeding  the  morgan  or  may- weed,  and  the  red- 

weed,  they  thould  be  drawn  up  by  the  root  rather  than  cut  up  with  the  hook  ; 
becaufe  they  have  a  {lender  tap-root,  which  draws  eafily,  without  loolenmg 
the  around,  and  mores  of  the  corn,  whereas,  if  they  be  cut,  they  will  ullow 
and  come  again  ;  but  the  thiftle  has  too  great  a  root  to  be  drawn,  and  when  cut 

comes  not  again.  .  ,  .  ,  r  , 

Seeing  poppv  requires  a  winter  and  fumpier  for  growing,  to  make  it  s  ieeds 

„row,  in  orde/to  fallow  them  up  the  fummer  after,  and  deftroy  them,  it 
o}  E  e  e  teems 
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Teems  the  fummer-fallowing  the  year  before,  or  the  October  before,  is  much 
conducing  towards  a  wheaten  crop. 

The  poppy  is  a  winter  and  not  a  fummer  weed,  the  feed  requiring 
to  have  root  very  early  in  the  fpring  ;  therefore  I  never  could  obferve  it  grow 
in  barley  or  oats,  unlefs  it  was  barley  and  oats  fowed  on  one  earth,  which  is 
very  early  fown ;  the  rooted  feed,  poflibly,  in  fuch  cafe,  being  not  pulled  up  by 
the  harrows,  grows,  tho’  in  very  little  quantity. 

It  is  ufually  obferved,  that  the  white  land  in  our  hill-country  is  very  fub- 
iecft  to  poppy,  if  ploughed  with  two  or  three  earths,  and  made  thereby  light, 
but  clay-lands  are  not  fo  fubjedt  to  be  reduced  : — the  reafon  of  which  feems 
to  be  this ;  becaufe  the  poppy-feed  is  a  moft  fmall  feed  (for  Mr.  Ray  computes 
many  thoufands  to  lie  in  apod)  which  feed,  by  reafon  of  it’s  fmallnefs,  is  ea- 
fily  buried  in  clay  land,  and  lefs  able  to  fhoot  it’s  feed-leaves  through,  becaufe 
it  fooner  fettles  and  binds  than  in  light  land,  through  which  it’s  feed-leaves 
eafily  pafs :  it  is  very  likely  therefore,  the  evil  of  red-weed  being  fo  great,  it 
may  be  better  to  fow  white  land  on  one  earth. 

The  poppy  is  much  hardier  than  the  wheat,  for  that  bloffomed  exceeding 
thick  in  the  grounds  where  the  wheat  was  almoft  all  killed,  expofed  to  the 
cold  winds  of  this  winter  1709. 

It  is  very  plain  that  braifhier  fhallower  ground  in  the  hill-country  is  very 
fubjedt  to  red-weed  or  poppy,  and  the  ftrong  clay-ground  not  fo  ;  therefore, 
wherever  in  a  clayey  piece  of  ground  there  is  a  finking  or  fall,  or  the  grete 
runs  fhallower  (as  in  fome  places  of  moft  of  my  clay-fields  it  does)  as  alfo  in 
the  lighter  fields,  there  I  ought  to  give  the  weeders  ftridter  orders  to  be  cau¬ 
tious  and  circumfpedb  to  pull  the  poppy- weed  up  : — but,  as  to  the  ftrong  deep 
clay-land,  even  the  poppy,  though  it  does  appear  there  thick,  need  not  be 
much  regarded;  for  it  will  there  every  day  dwindle,  and  the. cold  clay  will 
llarve  it  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  what  poppy  appears  in  fpring  in  the  light 
fhallow  ftone-braifhey  land,  though  the  root  and  ftalk  feems  poor,  will  fpring 
forward,  and  thrive  apace  all  the  fummer  till  it  blows  and  feeds. 

When  the  farmer  fays,  red- weed,  morgan,  &c.  burns  up  corn,  it  is  only 
meant  that,  when  that  gets  ahead,  it  fucks  up  the  moifture  from  the  corn, 
and  then  indeed  it’s  lamentable  effedts  are  as  if  the  corn  was  fcorched  up. 

§.  2i.  Being  with  farmer  Lake  of  Faccomb,  we  fell  into  difcourfe  on  huf- 
bandry,  and  I  told  him  I  was  gathering  the  cockle  in  the  field  out  of  the 
winter-vetches,  left  1  fhould  bring  them  into  the  dung  of  the  back-fide  :  he 
faid,  he  faw  not  how  that  profited  much,  unlefs  I  defigned  them  for  feed,  and 
then  it  might  be  inconvenient,  but,  if  they  were  for  horfes  meat,  if  the  cockle 
with  the  vetches  came  into  the  dung,  it  would  be  heated  thereby,  and  never 
grow  again;  the  fame  he  faid  of  charlock :  I  afked  him  then  if  he  never 
thought  abundance  of  trumpery  was  carried  into  the  field  with  the  dung, 
which  grew  again  ;  he  faid  it  was  fo  in  cafe  green  new  dung  was  carried 
forth,  but  in  cafe  the  dung  was  firft  flung  up  in  heaps  to  rot,  the  feeds  in  it 
of  weeds  did  not  grow  :  he  faid,  if  his  feed-wheat  was  clean,  he  never  ob¬ 
ferved  he  had  cockle.  §.  22.  Mr. 
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§.  22.  Mr.  Ray  fays  of  the  corn-marygold,  it  has  a  woody  root,  and  ftrikes  Com-mary- 
•deep,  therefore  muft  eat  out  the  heart  of  the  ground,  and  muff  be  a  great^J  ' 
harm  to  corn  ;  if  it’s  feed  ploughed-in  will  grow,  as  the  garden-marygold  will 
being  dug  in,  it  is  hard  to  overcome  the  increafe  of  it. 

§.  23.  Farmer  Biggs  told  me,  that  a  field  of  his  was  all  over-run  with  colts-  Colts-foot. 
foot,  and  that  he  fowed  it  to  vetches,  and  that  thofe  vetches  britted  or  Mat¬ 
tered,  fo  that  he  put  in  his  pigs  to  fatting  in  it,  which  nuisled  about  as  much 
as  they  thought  good,  whereby,  as  he  thinks,  they  trod  and  nufsled  in 
many  of  the  vetches,  for  they  came  up  very  thick,  and  he  prelerved  them, 
and  had  a  very  good  fecond  crop  ;  which  two  years  crop  of  vetches  killed  al- 
mofl  all  the  colts-foot,  fo  that  there  has  been  but  little  there  fince. 

Colts-foot  is  feldom  known  to  grow  in  the  common  arable  fields,  for  the 
jfheep  fare  fo  hard  there,  that  they  eat  up  all  the  roots  on  the  fallows,  but, 
unlefs  one  was  to  bring  fuch  fheep  on  our  fallows,  they  will  not  be  eaten,  for 
our  fheep  will  not  deftroy  them. 

The  reafon  why  laying  a  ground  down  long  to  grafs  is  faid  to  kill  the  colts-foot 
and  other  perennial  weeds,  is,  I  fuppofe,  becaufe  the  roots  of  the  natural  grafs 
matting  more  and  more  every  year,  do  in  four  or  five  years  time  fo  fill  the 
ground  and  fallen  it,  that  the  colts-foot  cannot  come  through  at  fpring ;  they 
may  alfo  happily  fo  bind  the  furface  of  the  earth  together,  as  to  hinder  the 
root  from  that  communication  with  the  air  at  other  times  as  all  plants  may 
require  ;  to  haflen  therefore  the  deflruCtion  of  colts-foot,  I  apprehend  that 
plat  of  the  ground,  where  it  abounds,  fhould  be  laid  down  to  rye-grafs,  to  con¬ 
tinue  fo  till  it  is  deflroyed  ;  though  the  other  part  of  the  ground  be  fowed  to 
clover,  and  ploughed  up  again,  yet  the  colts-foot  fhould  continue  lay,  and 
be  dunged  well,  and  mowed,  and  fowed  very  thick  to  rye-grafs ;  thefe  means 
may  effectually  deflroy  the  colts-foot,  as  it  is  manifefl  dunging  land  does  de- 
ilroy  clover  and  French-grafs. 

I  this  day  (July  the  3d)  ploughed  up  broad-clover,  and  turned  up  the  roots 
of  colts-foot.  I  obferved  between  earth  and  air  many  little  buds  fhot  forth  of 
thebignefs  of  theMidfummer  buds  in  fruit-trees  (in  all  probability  to  be  the 
enfuing  leaves  or  flowers  of  the  next  year)  from  the  root ;  at  five,  fix,  or  feven 
inches  depth  I  obferved  here  and  there  a  fhoot,  of  a  callous  body,  like  the 
root,  one,  two,  three,  or  four  inches  long.  Whether  the  firft  or  fecond  fort  of 
fhoots  were  to  be  leaves  or  flowers  of  the  next  fpring  will  be  fit  to  be  enquired 
into  at  fpring,  but  what  is  to  be  obferved,  is,  that  in  my  fallow  I  turned  up 
the  colts-foot  roots  of  a  foot  long ;  therefore  in  a  winter-fallow  I  haa  un¬ 
doubtedly  turned  up  the  fame  roots,  at  leafl  of  the  fame  length,  and  one 
would  think  to  better  effeCt,  nature  being  to  begin  again  all  the  progrefs  fhe 
had  been  going  on  till  that  time  ;  but  it  is  manifefl  a  fummer-fallow  is  of  much 
greater  confequence  to  deflroy  the  colts-foot,  than  a  winter :  how  comes  this 
then  to  pafs  ?  the  only  reafon  I  can  give  is,  that  the  nature  of  colts-foot  is  to 
thrive  and  improve  in  cold  wet  ground  ;  the  winter-fallow  therefore  does  not 
deflroy  thefe  roots,  which  are  ploughed  up,  but  they  live  flill  by  reafon  of 
the  coldnefs  of  the  ground  at  that  feafon,  and  flrike  frefh  roots ;  whereas  the 
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colts-foot  lies  fo  dry  in  the  fummer- fallows,  turned  up  to  the  fun,  as  to  die, 
nothing  being  more  contrary  to  their  nature  than  a  healthy  dry  foil. — This 
ground  being  ploughed  dry,  and  a  rain  following,  whereby  the  ground  was 
mellowed,  1  found  thefe  roots  eafy  to  be  pulled  up,  at  a  confiderable  length, 
with  their  foboles  or  bud  of  the  next  year,  above  taken  notice  of  j  from  which 
I  do  infer,  that  in  hiring  people  to  pull  up  fuch  colts-foot  roots,  if  a  remain¬ 
der  does  break  off,  and  is  left  behind,  which  may  grow,  yet  for  the  next  year 
it  cannot,  becaufe,  the  foboles  being  loft,  it  is  too  late  in  the  year  to  provide 
another  ;  and  though  it  may  be  thought  that  fuch  roots  as  are  turned  up  in 
a  fummer-fallow,  will  wither  of  themfelves,  yet  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that 
fuch  foboles  as  are  buried,  if  the  feafon  be  wet,  will  fpring  again. 

Being  at  Oxford,  I  vifited  Mr.  Bobart  of  the  phyfick-garden,  and  I  told  him 
of  the  method  I  took  to  deftroy  the  colts-foot :  he  faid,  if  I  cut  the  colts-foot 
often  in  a  fummer,  or  whipped  it,  it  would,  he  believed,  kill  it;  I  faid  I  had 
fo  heard  of  fern  ;  he  agreed  it  to  be  true,  and  faid  all  plants  were  eafily  killed 
by  keeping  them  under  ground  in  that  manner. 

§.  24.  Common  ragwort,  Mr.  Ray  fays,  grows  in  paftures  and  lay-grounds, 
and  about  path-ways  the  root  dies  ;  therefore  it  propagates  by  feed,  and  is  to 
be  extirpated  before  it  feeds,  by  cutting  it  up. 

Hoary  perennial  ragwort,  Mr.  Ray  fays,  has  a  perennial  root,  and  throws  out 
new  foboles,  or  buds,  at  autumn  :  if  fo,  different  methods  are  to  be  taken  with 
it  to  extirpate  it. 

§.  25.  Mr.  Ray  tells  us,  that  the  common  flinging  nettle  is  of  a  lading 
nature, - but  the  lefifer  flinging  nettle  is  annual. 

§.  26.  Dyer’s-weed  makes  the  milk  of  the  cows  that  feed  on  it  bitter,  as  it 
alfo  does  the  butter  and  cheefe  made  of  it. 

§.27.  Ray  and  other  herbalifts  fay,  that  mullen  grows  on  clifts  and  banks, 
and  fay  nothing  of  it’s  growing  in  warm  funny  fields,  which  it  does  atCrux- 
Eafton,  particularly  in  one  of  my  fields,  where  not  above  thirty  roots  of  it 
came  up  in  a  fcattering  manner  at  firft,  which  feeded,  and  the  winds  blew  it 
about  the  ground,  and  the  next  year  came  up  thoufands ;  but  I  obferved  thofe 
that  feeded  the  year  before  died,  and  therefore  that  it  is  a  weed  eafily  deftroyed 
by  cutting  off  the  ftem  when  it  is  in  flower,  and  preventing  it’s  increafe  by 
thoufands. 

§.28.  Groundfel  and  favine  are  good  againft  the  worms,  commonly  called 
the  bots  in  horfes. 

§.  29.  In  our  meads  at  Eafton,  on  our  hills,  and  hedges,  and  lanes,  we  have 
great  plenty  jof  pilewort  growing,  which  is  an  argument,  that  fuch  of  our 
lands  are  moift  and  ftrong  where  it  grows. 

§.  30.  I  find  by  Mr.  Ray,  fol.  868  and  869,  that  both  the  tithymalli  or 
corn-fpurges,  which  grow  up  in  corn-fields,  are  but  annual. 

§.  3  1.  In  the  common  corn-fields,  about  Lutterworth,  inclinable  to  a  heavy 
fat  fand,  I  obferved  lpurry  to  grow  wild  very  plentifully  ;  I  gathered  of  it, 
and  fhewed  it  to  Mr.  Bobart  of  Oxford  ;  we  both  wondered  fo  contemp¬ 
tible  a  plant  fliould  be  fown  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  Mr,  Worlidge, 
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fol.  *5 1 .  fays,  they  fow  it  twice  a  year;  once  in  May,  to  be  in  Rower  in  June 
and  July,  and  the  fecond  time  after  rye-harveft  is  in,  to  ferve  their  cattle  m 
November  and  December ;  he  fays,  hens  will  eat  the  herb  greedily,  and  it 

makes  them  lay  eggs  the  fafter.  . 

R.  n.  The  knapweed,  or  matfellon,  is  chiefly  natural  to  corn-land,  in  a  gra-  Knapweed, 

vclly  foil,  and  is  of  a  perennial  root,  as  Mr.  Ray  obferves :  devil  s-bit  ,s  a  fo^ c' 
perennial  in  it’s  root  ;  it  is  probable  blue-bottles  are  the  lame,  and  all  of  the 
fcabius  fort,  feeing  they  emit  new  foboles  every  fummer  at  the  root  for  the 
fruit  of  the  next  year,  and  feem  not  to  feed  early  enough,  before  the  corn  is 
cut,  to  propagate  themfelves  in  corn-lands  by  feed,  in  which  ground  they 

moll  abound.  .  ,  .  .... 

It  feems  plain  to  me  that  both  knapweed,  fcabius,  and  fpatling-popp)  100  -> 

are  perennial,  as  alfo  millefoyle  *which  infefts  feme  paftures)  by  the  many 

buds  or  foboles  they  emit  at  their  roots  at  this  time  of  year. 

S  -  ,  It's  feed  ripens  very  foon,  and  as  foon  fheds,  after  which  it  dtes  away  Yellow ntd« 

root  and  all  before  hay-harveft  :  the  ready  way  to  deftroy  it  is  to  well-  s- 

dung  the  meadows.  .  .  ,  ,  A  ■. 

r  n  *  Eye-bright  flourifhes  chiefly  in  upland  barren  pafture  ground.  Eye  bright. 

I’  ^5!  Mr.  Ray  fays,  lady’s  finger  grows  for  the  moil  part,  in  dry,  chalky,  or  Lady’s-finger. 

gravelly  foils,  and  in  all  barren  ground.  rYeii0w  lady’s 

R.  36.  Yellow  lady’s  bed-ftraw,  or  cheeferemng,  over-suns  almoft  two  of  M 

my  meads,  which  have  been  mowed  and  not  well  fupported  with  manure  ; 
but  my  other  meads,  parted  only  by  a  hedge,  the  foil  and  fituation  the  fame, 
beino-  fed  for  two  years  have  very  little  of  it ;  it  grows  chiefly  in  warm  places, 
and  m  dry  paftures,  and  on  hillocks,  and  balks. — Therefore  where  this  grows 
you  may  conclude  your  meadows  want  foil  to  fatten  them. 

§.  37.  Mr.  Ray  fays,  the  root  of  wild-tanfey  is  good  to  eat,  and  fomewhat  weed, 

of  the  parfnip  kind,  and  that  hogs  are  very  fond  of  it.  orm> 

r  On  the  2^d  of  Odtober  I  obferved  a  great  deal  of  chickweed,  the  Common 
branches  of  which  carried  many  buds  in  order  to  bloffom,  many  full  blofloms,  c  iC  'vvee  * 
many  feed-pods  with  white  feeds  almoft  ripe,  and  many  pods  with  red  leeds 
full  and  kindly  ripe  ;  fo  it  feems  it  is  in  the  nature  of  this  plant  to  be  always 

feeding,  and  lo  the  lefs  fence  againft  it  by  any  fort  of  hufoandry  Crow-foot  or 

$.39.  There  are  feveral  ranunculus’s  common  in  our  meadows, ranunculus 

when  oreen,  blifter  the  flefh  ;  thefe  are  not  touched  by  cattle,  but  left  ftand- 

ing  in  the  fields,  and  yet,  as  I  am  told,  are  fed  on  greedily  by  all  forts  ol  cat¬ 
tle  when  only  dried  into  hay  :  Dr.  Sloan  mentions  this  to  account  for  the 
cafiavis  root,  which,  being  ftrong  poifon,  by  being  baked  is  whollome 

bread,  fol.  2?.  _  .  t  c  _  „  , 

§.40.  Red-rot  (or  flower-fun-dew)  is  faid  to  take  the  name  of  red-rot  from  R^^t,or 

it’s  being  fo  pernicious  to  fheep.  •  dew. 

41.  I  obferved  abundance  of  ground-ivy  trailing  on  the  ground,  and,  in  Ground-ivy. 

gathering  it  up,  I  found  the  trailing  joints,  being  in  abundance,  had  kruck 
freflh  roots,  from  whence  new  leaves  came  up,  as  in  ftrawberries. 

§.42,  Mr, 
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Fool’s-parfley 


Hare's-foot 

trefoil. 


Cow-garlick. 


Mofs. 


WEEDS. 

§•  42*  hlr.  Bifly  of  Wiltftlire  had  abundance  of  mallows  that  came  up  in 
a  broad-clover  ground,  fo  as  to  overfhadow  the  broad-clover  ;  he  was  fatisfied 
mallow  was  in  the  clover-feed,  becaufe  his  brother  fowed  the  fame  feed,  and 
had  the  fame  increale  of  mallows  ;  Bifly  fays,  every  bit  of  the  root  of  a  mal¬ 
low  will  grow.  Note,  this  23d  of  Oftober  I  obferved  plentiful  foboles  or  fpring- 
iffues  from  the  old  roots. 

§.  43.  Cicutaria  tenui  folio,  or  fool’s  parfley,  which  grows  in  rich  land,  , 
and  in  grounds  that  are  cultivated,  is  an  annual,  and  therefore  may  be  de¬ 
ployed  before  it  has  feeded. 

§•  44*  Sheepfhead  and  Hawthorn-fields  in  Leicefterlhire,  I  obferved 
fome  ridges  fo  pePered  with  hares-foot  trefoil  growing  amongp  the  corn, 
that  it  feemed  as  bad  a  weed  in  the  corn  as  any  I  had  leen  that  year  both 
grounds  feemed  to  be  of  a  clayey  fand. 

§.  45.  Being  at  Mr.  Raymond’s,  he  allured  me,  that  cow-garlick  was  a  great 
whore  in  corn,  a  little  way  from  his  place  in  the  dry  fandy  grounds  ;  and  yet  it 
is  no  whore  to  them  who  fow  it  in  the  clays ;  for  there  it  will  not  grow  -}  but 
in  his  neighbourhood  it  comes  up  in  the  corn  in  great  abundance  j  Stevens  of 
Pomeroy  fays,  it  grows  in  fome  places  in  fuch  abundance,  that  the  wheat  tapes 
Prong  of  it,  and  is  thereby  damaged  6d.  and  i2d.  in  the  bulhel. 

§•  46.  As  rye-grafs  and  natural  grafs  eat  out  the  clovers,  fo  I  obferve  in  the 
third  year  of  rye-grafs  mofs  begins  to  grow  on  the  land,  and  eat  out  the  rye- 
grafs  and  natural  grafs,  and  is  the  great  impoverilher  of  meadows ;  it  is  very 
probable  it’s  feeds  are  carried  to  far  diPant  grounds,  being  fo  imperceptible  (as 
Mr.  Ray  makes  it)  to  the  eye:  it  is  very  probable  alfo,  it,  being  fo  fmall,  is  bu¬ 
ried  in  arable,  which  may  be  the  reafon  it  comes  not  up  but  in  land  lying  to 
rep,  where  the  feed  cannot  be  covered  or  bound  j  it  is  poflible  alfo  it  comes 
not  up  in  arable  with  the  corn,  becaufe  (as  many  feeds  do)  it  may  not  grow 
under  two,  three,  or  four  years  time ;  Mr.  Ray  obferves,  they  are  apt  to  grow 
either  in  too  cold  lands,  or  too  fcorched-up  lands  :  he  lays,  on  houfe-tops 
they  feldom  increafe  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  tiling,  as  on  the  eaPerly  expo- 
fition,  and  northerly,  which  the  fun  goes  off  from  by  times,  and  on  which  the 
firP  dews  of  the  night  fall ;  from  whence  it  may  be  concluded,  land  is  fo 
much  the  more  or  lefs  liable  to  it  as  it  faces  thofe  expofitions :  but  feeing  it  is 
fo  great  an  enemy  to  meadow,  and  other  grafles,  the  nature  of  it  ought  well 
to  be  obierved,  and  it’s  feeds  planted  in  pots  to  fee  their  nature,  that  thereby 
one  may  know  how  to  defiroy  it our  experience  feems  to  agree  with  what 
Mr.  Ray  fays  as  to  it’s  inclination  to  thrive  in  cold  land,  it  being  manifeP  that, 
when  fuch  cold  clay  is  rectified  by  alhes  or  lime,  or  as  he  fays,  b  allies  of  which 
lye  has  been  made,  which  he  advifes  to  be  laid  on  the  ground  in  the  month 
of  March,  the  mofs  forfakes  the  ground  for  fome  time. 

b  Mu  feus,  qui  hortos  &  pratahumida  obfidet,  ita  ut  gramen  fupprimat,  Martio  menfc  cinere  abo- 
ietur,  fed  eo  quo  lixivium  fuerit  confedtum.  Rav,  Hilt.  Plant,  fol.  122. 

It 
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It  is  no  fuch  great  wonder  that  modes  fhould  grow  on  ftones  and  walls,  if  we 
confider  how  many  thoufand  times  lefs  their  feeds  are  than  the  feeds  of  mod 
herbs,  whereby  they  have  as  fit  a  matrix  to  cover  themfelves  in,  in  the  cre¬ 
vices  of  the  dones,  where  ufually  dull  gathers,  and  are  as  well  buried,  in 
proportion  to  their  bodies,  as  the  feeds  of  other  plants  are  in  earth-mold  ; 
nor  are  we  more  to  wonder,  that  the  modes  from  the  faid  feed  fhould  thrive 
and  flourish  as  well  as  their  feeds  germinate,  if  we  confider  how  their  bodies 
drink  not  only  the  dews,  but  are  fitted,  by  the  innumerable  angles  their 
branches  and  clofe-knit  fibres  make,  to  be  a  long  receptacle  of  water,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  break  all  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  how  fit  for  gathering 
the  duft  to  their  roots,  as  by  experience  may  be  feen. 

§.  47.  That  dung,  adies,  &c.  fhould  kill  mofs,  is,  1  fuppofe,  from  this  rea-  why  dung 
fon  ;  becaufe  the  mofs  having  a  mod  wonderful  fmall  root,  which  grows  only 
to  the  ground  by  adhefion,  is  eafily  fuffocated  with  too  much  goodnefsof  the 
dung,  and  overcome  by  the  flrong  penetrating  quality  of  the  afhes,  as  being 
no  ways  qualified  by  rain  on  the  furface  of  the  ground.  For  thefe  reafons 
the  mod  diminutive  plants  will  not  grow  on  rich  ground,  fuch  as  rue,  whit- 
low-grafs,  mofs,  and  a  great  many  more,  becaufe  they,  being  very  fmall, 
and  of  flow  growth,  are  eafily  overcharged  with  a  plethory,  from  whence  the 
fibres  of  the  plant,  nay  even  of  it’s  very  feeds  whild  in  the  ground,  mud 
burd. 


WATER  and  WATERING. 


§.  1.  X  T  is  of  but  little  purpofe  to  depend  on  a  pond’s  holding,  becaufe  it  is  Of  making  a 
J[  dug  in  a  drong  clay,  if  there  be  no  great  fhade  over  it;  for  thePond* 
fun  and  frod  will  quickly  open  it,  and  the  water  will  run  away  ;  but  fuch 
pond  mud  be  made  with  four  fquare  dopes,  and  covered  with  gravel,  or  a 
mortar-earth,  four  or  five  inches  on  the  tops,  which,  cattle  treading  it  in,  will 
cement  with  the  clay,  and  bind,  and  will  not  crack  with  the  fun  and  frod  ; 
but  nothing  differs  more  by  either  than  mere  clay. 

$.  2.  I  begin  to  fufpedt  (in  my  hill-country-farm,  where  I  have  no  Water  proper 
ponds  but  what  are  pitched,  and  where  I  have  my  backfide-pond  and  the*or  caule- 
dreet-pond,  which  both  mud  neceffarily  be  fometimes  dained  with  dung) 
that,  of  your  great  cattle  efpecially,  it  is  of  confequence  to  buy  thofe  that  have 
been  bred  in  the  hill-countries,  where  they  have  been  ufed  to  want  water 
more  than  they  will  with  me,  and  have  been  ufed  to  drink  our  pond  and 
eidern  water  ;  for  I  find  cattle  that  have  been  ufed  to  fpringor  river  water,  do 
drink  very  fparingly  ol  our  water;  and  then  I  am  lure  they  cannot  thrive  or 
fat  well. 

§.  3.  Foul  water,  as  Grew  obferves,  will  breed  the  pip  in  hens,  and  nady-  Foul  water 
nefs  lice  and  fcabs  in  kine  ;  and  all  creatures,  fwine  themfelves,  which  love  10 

dirt,  yet  thrive  bed  when  kept  clean 

s  4.  Farmer  Elton,  late  of  Crux-Eadon,  extolled  the  convenience  of  the  Watering 
pond  I  made  in  my  field  to  a  high  degree  ;  he  faid,  that  by  means  of  thac  c“uk> 
r  '  pond 
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pond  I  need  not  fear  the  dried;  year,  for,  if  I  had  no  grafs,  and  did  put  a  hay- 
reek  in  the  field,  my  fheep  would  be  all  the  fummer  mutton,  when  others 
would  be  carrion. 

Farmer  Collins  (in  the  Ifle  of  Wight)  was  fpeaking  of  the  great  neceffity 
of  having  convenient  water  for  cattle  at  all  times,  both  for  their  health  and 
increafe  of  their  milk,  and  how  infufficient  it  was  for  cattle  to  be  drove  to 
water  but  twice  a  day,  whereas  the  cattle  would  polfibly  drink  five  times  a 
day :  and  he  faid,  that  hard  weather  came  one  winter  when  he  had  lambs, 
and  was  forced  to  fodder  his  ewes  with  hay,  and  the  water  where  they 
drank  was  frozen  hard  over  3  three  or  four  lambs  of  a  day  died  away,  and 
the  ewes  had  not  milk  for  them  3  at  laft  he  bethought  him  to  break  the  ice 
of  the  pond,  which  when  he  had  done  the  fheep  came  to  the  water  with 
great  eagernefs,  and  went  in  above  their  bellies  and  drank,  and  he  had  no 
more  lambs  died. 

Water  proper  §.  5.*Worlidge,  fo.  248.  fpeaking  of  different  waters,  fays,  it  is  a  very 
for  watering  oreat  injury  to  mold  tender  plants,  to  be  diluted  with  cold  water  from  the 
well  or  fpring  3  it  checks  their  growth  exceedingly,  as  may  be  feen  by  a 
bleeding  vine,  to  the  naked  roots  of  which  if  you  pour  (lore  of  fpring  or  cold 
water,  it  fuddenly  checks  the  afcending  of  the  fap,  by  means  whereof  the 
bleeding  ceafes,  and  the  wound  confolidates  again,  before  the  more  liberal  af- 
cent  of  die  fap  :  much  more  then  will  it  check  the  growth  of  a  weak  herb  or 
flower. 

§.  6.  Rain-water  feldom  finks  above  a  foot  deep,  but  water  of  fnow  two 


plants. 


Rain  and  fnow 


water. 


Watering 

feeds. 


Of  watering 
plants. 


Of  watering 
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or  three  foot  deep,  as  being  much  heavier  than  rain-water;  and  as  it  melts 
flowly  and  by  degrees,  from  the  undermoft  part  of  the  mals  of  fnow,  lo  it 
foaks  with  more  eafe,  not  being  hindered  by  the  wind  or  fun. — Therefore 
(fays  Monfieur  de  Quinteny)  I  dread  much  fnow  upon  moift  ftrong  grounds, 
and  order  it  to  be  removed  from  about  the  fruit  trees,  fo  in  dry  earth  I 
gather  it  as  a  magazine  of  moifture  to  the  foutnern  expofitions.  fo.  29. 

&  §.  7.  Worlidge,  fo.  248.  fays,  it  is  oblerved  to  be  bed  to  fow  in  the  duffs,  . 
whereby  the  feeds  gradually  fwell,  from  the  cold  dewS  of  the  night  and  from 
the  air,  and  are  made  ready  to  fprout  with  the  next  rains. — So  it  is  not  good 
to  water  new-fown  feeds,  till  the  long  defed  of  fhowers  invite  you  to  it  3  fome 
feeds,  as  radifh,  lettuce,  gilliflower-feeds,  &c.  remain  not  long  in  the  earth,  . 
and  therefore  may  in  two  or  three  days,  for  want  of  rain,  be  watered  ;  but 
tulips,  auricula,  parfley,  carrot-feed,  &c.  lie  long  in  the  ground,  and  re¬ 
quire  not  fo  fpeedy  an  irrigation. 

§.8.  It  is  better  to  water  a  plant  feldom  and  thoroughly,  than  often  and 
flenderly,  for  (hallow  watering  is  but  a  delufion  to  a  plant,  and  provokes 
it  to  root  fhallower  than  it  otherwife  would,  and  fo  makes  it  more  obnoxious 
to  the  extremity  of  the  weather.  Mortimer,  fol.  455* 

§.  9.  The  reafon,  I  conceive,  why  plants  or  trees  once  begun  to  be  watered 
in  the  heat  of  the  fummer  mull  be  continued  on,  otherwife  it  is*  worfe  than 
if  they  had  not  been  watered  at  all,  is  not  becaufe  a  tree  once  watered  needs  it 
the  rather,  but  becaufe  watering  in  the  heat  of  fummer  makes  the  ground 

/  3  fubjed 
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fubjedt  to  chop  the  more  when  dry,  and  therefore  fuch  ground  muft  he  kept 
moift. 

Mr.  Bobart,  of  the  phyfick- garden  in  Oxford,  fays,  that  it  would  be  a  very 
good  way,  in  dry  fummers,  (where  water  can  be  had)  to  water  ail  forts  of  fruit- 
trees,  for  fake  of  the  fruit-buds  and  bearing  fhoots,  and  fhoots  of  the  wood 
for  the  following  year,  which  are  all  formed  in  the  Augufl  before  ;  which  do 
miferably  fail  by  reafon  of  the  drought. 

1  have  heard  it  reported  more  than  once,  how  conftant  and  great  burthens 
of  fruit  orchards  have  had,  where  the  owners  had  power  of  throwing  the 
water  over  them  ;  of  this  it  feems  the  antients,  particularly  Cato  had  a  great 
opinion,  when  (in  book  ift.  de  Re  ruftica)  next  to  the  vineyard,  he  gave  the 
preference  to  hortus  irriguus ;  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  foon  found  out  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  command  of  water  to  tiees  in  hot  countries  ;  it  feems  to  be  ex- 
prefled  by  Cato,  as  if  an  orchard  was  no  orchard  without  it ;  and  though  our 
clime  ftands  not  fo  abfolutely  in  need  of  watering,  yet  by  this  hint  we  may 
conclude  how,  in  fome  hot  fummers,  and  dry  grounds,  an  orchard  is  of 
little  value  without  fuch  convenience. 

§.  io.  Want  of  rain  at  blolfoming-time  often  makes  the  blofioms  drop  ;  by  Of  watering 
watering  thefe  trees  have  bore  abundantly  when  none  others  did.  Mortimer,  bioom?^  m 
fol.  529. 

§.  11.  This  exceeding  dry  fummer  I  obferved  apples  were  rather  fmaller  Of  watering 
than  ufual,  which  Stevens  of  Pomeroy,  my  tenant,  perceiving,  and  that  his 
trees  were  well  loaden,  he  in  good  time  began  watering  his  trees  often,  pour-  fmau. 
ing  down  leilurely  two  or  three  buckets  full  of  water  to  each  tree ;  which 
bounty  his  trees  foon  began  to  be  fenfible  of;  for  whereas  before,  his  and  his 
neighbours  leaves  of  their  apple-trees  were  pale  and  fhrivelled,  his  foon  - 
recovered  a  ftrong  deep  colour,  and  he  was  very  fenfible  his  apples  looked 
of  a  livelier  fairer  colour,  and  grew  larger. 
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1.  HPAKE  care  to  man  the  hay-harveft  with  enough  people,  for  I 
find,  by  underftanding  farmers,  that  it  helps  to  the  difpatch 
mightily,  if  it  be  any  thing  of  a  good  hay-making  day,  to  turn  even  the  grafs 
fwarths  that  fame  day. 

The  not  well  manning  a  harvefl,  has  either  of  thefe  three  efFedts,  viz. 
that  corn  is  over-ripe,  or,  being  cut  down,  is  not  carried  in  without  damage, 
or  is  cut  down  too  foon,  for  fear  left  it  fhould  all  ripen  together  on  you  ;  the 
difadvantages  of  the  two  firft  are  very  apparent ;  and  for  the  difadvantage  of 
the  latter,  your  corn  (hall  yield  two  fhillings  in  the  quarter  lefs  than  if  it  had 
been  properly  ripe ;  and  two  men  extraordinary  are  many  ways  needed,  both 
to  carry  on  fowing,  dung-carting,  thatching  reeks,  or  odd  necelTary  things. 


Man  well  the 
bar  veft. 


§.2.  Whereas 


Fff 
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Proper  times 
for  different 
works. 


§.2.  Whereas  men’s  hands  are  not  only  wanted  in  harveft-time,  but  in 
feed-time  alfo,  therefore  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  by  forecafting,  to  do 
all  works  before  thofe  times,  which  otherwife  muft  of  neceffity  be  done 
then  ;  therefore  let  no  thatching,  carpentry  work,  mending  of  hedges,  or 
other  work,  whereby  the  labourer  may  be  called  off,  be  delayed  till  then  j 
which  will  not  only  put  you  in  a  hurry  for  want  of  men,  fome  of  whom 
may  be  fuch  indifferent  workmen  as  you  would  not  employ  but  on  neceffity, 
but  hereby  you  are  obliged  to  be  often  calling  off  the  labourers  from  the 
works  they  fhould  flick  clofe  to,  whereby  you  cannot  fo  eafily  take  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  works. 

Take  care  how  you  bring  yourfelf  under  two  dilemmas  at  the  fame  time 
in  your  hufbandry  :  as  for  example,  to  be  under  equal  inconveniencies  if 
wood-carting  is  not  performed  to-morrow,  and  ploughing  or  fowing,  when 
you  have  but  one  team  to  fupply  thefe  double  duties :  or  again,  to  be  obliged 
to  keep  folding  your  whole  flock,  becaufe  you  cannot  otherwife  manage  the 
corn  you  have  undertaken,  when  another  way  you  fuftain  as  great  a  lofs  by 
the  not  having  the  liberty  of  making  the  beft  of  your  lambs  and  old  fheep,  by 
fatting  them  to  a  good  advantage  :  if  you  run  yourfelf  into  fuch  inconvenien¬ 
cies  daily,  it  will  daily  take  off  a  confiderable  part  of  your  profits ;  and  though 
you  take  the  beft  care  to  free,  and  make  yourfelf  eafy  from  fuch  incum¬ 
brances,  the  nature  of  hufbandry  will  unavoidably  force  fuch  difficulties  too 
often  upon  you  ;  for  there  are  critical  feafons  offering  themfelves  for  fome 
things  to  be  done,  in  which  one  would  be  glad  to  have  three  times  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  and  horfes,  that  are  requifite  in  courfe,  to  carry  on  the  bufinefs  of 
the  farm. 

Leave  nothing  ^ .  Avoid  all  manner  of  winter  work  as  much  as  poffible  (except  the 
ch«'matCb-  diretf:  hufbandry  of  ploughing)  all  cartings  wear  out  your  plough-timber 
‘  ‘aCn'“‘y  abundantly,  foul  and  wear  out  your  lanes,  unlefs  frofty  ;  and  fo  many  lets 
happen  by  bad  weather,  that  man  and  horfe  often,  for  a  longtime,  earn  not 
half  their  pay  :  bring  not  yourfelf  therefore  under  neceffities  of  winter  work, 
by  picking  up  {tones  for  highways,  which  you  muft  be  neceffitated  to  re¬ 
move  becaufe  of  your  ploughing  up  the  ground  j  by  leaving  any  ways  un¬ 
done  in  fummer,  that  muft  be  repaired  in  winter,  one  load  of  ftones  in  fum- 
mer  going  farther  than  two  in  winter,  and  then  carting  to  that  end  hurts  the 
ways  as  much  as  mends  them  :  let  your  hedges,  where  damage  may  arife,  be 
therefore  well  in  repair  before  winter,  that  there  be  no  works  of  neceffity  in 
wood-carting ;  let  all  carpenters  work,  bricklayers  work,  pitching  or  paving 
work,  be  forefeen  in  fummer,  that  by  bad  weather  and  fhort  days  they  may 
not  lofe  half  their  time  in  winter  :  bad  wet  weather  in  the  winter  is  not  fit 
for  any  fort  of  carting,  fuch  as  wood,  dung,  chalk,  &c.  (but  to  plough 
white  land  in  the  hill-country,  and  in  moderate  frofts  you  ought  to  be  fal¬ 
lowing)  and  if  you  leave  fuch  work  undone,  depending  on  the  winter,  you 
will  be  at  a  much  greater  lofs  to  finifli  it,  on  account  of  unfeafonable  wea¬ 
ther,  than  you  will  be  at  a  lofs  how  to  employ  yourfelf  in  cafe  the  hardeft 
fnovv  and  frofts  come ;  for  then  there  may  be  dung  and  chalk-carting,  carting 

ftones 


cone  in  ium 
jner. 
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Rones  in  heaps,  which  may  be  took  up  by  the  {hovel :  going  to  the  beR 
markets  that  are  fartheR ;  and  no  ingenious  contriver,  be  the  froR  never  lo 
long,  can  be  at  a  lofs  to  invent  work  for  that  feafon  fully  to  employ  him. 

k  ’  a  The  labourer’s  lazy  time  for  work,  when  they  want  the  matter's  eye  when  work- 
moft  over  them,  is  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  harveft,  when  work  --do  lead 
of  all  forts  grows  fcarce,  hay-making  and  faggoting,  and  dung-carting  being 
over,  and  molt  other  works  out  of  feafon;  then  they  aie  apt  to  lpin  out 
their  time,  and  linger  it  on  to  harveft,  that  they  may  not  want  employ. 

c.  1  advife  every  farmer  to  employ  a  nimble,  abtive,  and  fee-labouring  Of  jobb*. 
man,  in  fuch  bulinefs  as  conlifts  in  jobbs  and  fractions,  and  employ  the  dull 
heavy  man,  if  fuch  he  employs,  to  Angle  works,  fuch  as  threfhing,  &c. 
whereof  an  account  can  be  kept;  for  a  lazy  lubbard  will  lofe  half  his  time 
in  the  vacancies  between  one  work  and  another,  if  you  employ  him  in  many 
in  the  day. 


Of  the  FAR  M-Y  A  R  D,  &c. 

c  j  Tk  AT  R„  Raymond  advifed  me  to  fence  about  my  backfide  with  a  mud-  Of  a  mud- 
*  [VI  wall ;  he  faid,  it  was  not  only  ornamental,  but  the  cheapeft  and  wall, 
moft  ferviceable  of  any  ;  he  gave  but  fixpence  per  lugg  or  pole  of  a  foot  high, 
and  two  feet  and  half  broad  :  but  indeed,  if  he  made  it  nine  feet  high,  he 
wave  five  fhillings  and  fix  pence  for  nine  lugg  of  that  height :  he  added, 

That  in  keeping  my  cattle  warmer  by  fuch  a  wall  I  might  fave  half  my 

f  rider 

§  "2.  When  I  {hewed  feveral  undemanding  farmers  my  Rabies  that  were  of  the  liable, 
building,  and  told  them  I  propofed  but  four  horfes  on  a  fide,  whereas  in  my 
farmer’s  tables  they  allowed  fix  horfes  to  thofe  dimenfions,  and  would  reafon 
jt  t0  be  fufficient,  by  faying  the  horfes  would  not  lie  down  all  together,  and  it 
was  fufficient  for  their  Randing  ;  they  all  replied,  they  hoped  I  was  wifer  than 
to  regard  them;  that  too  narrow  room  might  be  the  fpoiling  of  a  horie, 
whofe  value  might  pay  for  the  enlargement. 
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H  E  marks  of  a  good  hog  among  the  antients,  according  to  V  arro  Marks  of  a 
and  Columella,  were  a  fmall  head,  fhort  legs,  long,  bodies,  large  good  hoS. 


thighs  and  neck,  and  the  briftles  on  the  laft  mentioned  part  thick  fet,  crevt 
and  ftrong.  In  Wiltfhire  they  look  on  huge  heavy  lop-ears  in  a  pig,  as  c 

verv  good  fign  of  his  making  a  great  hog. 

/  %  t  aited  Sir  Ambrofe  Phillipps’s  ffiepherd,  whether  the  country  people  Spayed  and 
made  any  difference  in  the  price  between  fpayed  and  gelt  ffiutes,  provided,  in  [ • 
other  refpeds,  they  were  equally  good  ;  he  faid,  they  would  not  draw  out 

F  f  f  2  * 
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the  gelt  {hoots  unlefs  they  had  a  better  price,  though  he  knew  no  other  dif¬ 
ference,  but  that  the  gelt  pigs  would  be  the  mailers  over  the  fpayed,  andfo 
fare  better,  and  confequently  thrive  better. 

Signs  Of  an  §.3.  A  gentleman  in  my  neighbourhood  bought  half  a  dozen  young  hog- 
ux, thriving  fhutes  (of  about  nine  (hillings  value)  ;  when  they  were  bought  I  thought  them 

mjte‘  big  enough  for  the  money,  but  did  not  like  their  Shapes,  being  not  long  and  ftrait, 

but  theirrump  bones  rifing  a  little ;  but  what  was  the  word  fight  and  omen, 
thefe  hogs,  though  of  little  bodies,  had  long  hairs  and  brillles  :  he  kept  them 
three  months,  gave  them  four  bufhels  of  vetches,  and  very  good  keeping ; 
then  put  them  up  for  porkers,  and  gave  each  a  fack  of  peas,  and  would  then 
be  Mad  to  fell  them  for  the  prime  cod,  and  the  price  of  the  peas  they  had  eat, 
fo  little  did  they  thrive  :  the  length  of  their  hair  1  take  to  be  an  ill  dgn,  when 
their  bodies  are  not  proportionable,  for  it  (hews  the  hogs  have  had  fome  check, 
which  notwithdanding  hinders  not  the  bridles  from  growing,  no  more  than 
ficknefs  does  a  man’s  hair  or  nails  ;  and  one  had  better  buy  hogs  in  a  backfide 
than  in  a  market ;  for  one  cannot  fee  fo  well  what  is  a  proveable  hog  in  a 
market  as  one  can  in  the  backfide,  when  he  is  among  thofe  of  the  fame  litter, 
and  the  mod  proveable  pig  is  cheaped,  though  deared  at  fird  cod. 

Of  hogs  dege-  §.  4.  The  breed  of  pigs  I  had  of  farmer  Stephens  of  Pomeroy  in  Wilts, 
aerating.  which  were  ufed  there  to  whey  and  grafs,  being  removed  to  Crux-Padon* 
where  their  food  was  corn  and  wadi,  did  bring  but  three,  four,  or  five  pigs  at 
a  farrow,  and  fo  the  defcendants  of  them  continued  to  do  for  three  or  four 
years,  which  I  impute  to  their  degeneracy,  for  want  of  the  fame  food  they 
and  their  parents  had  been  ufed  to. 

Fruitfulnefs  of  §.  5.  a  Varro  fays,  we  may  judge  of  the  fruitfulnefs  of  a  fow  from  her  fird 
hog*.  iitter  .  for  die  generally  brings  about  the  fame  number  ever  afterwards. 

Keepingfows  ^  <5,  I  kept  four  fovvs,  but  foon  grew  weary  of  their  farrows,  foi  to  a  boy 
unprofitable.  Qr  Q^r  fervant)  that  is  to  feed  them,  a  great  deal  of  corn  is  to  be  committed, 
both  on  account  of  the  fovvs  and  weaned  pigs,  and  in  the  favour  that  mud  be 
ufed  to  them  when  they  come  to  be  fiiutes ;  if  fu.ch  fervant  cither  gives  them 
not  enough,  or  your  corn  wadingly,  or  negle&s  them  fome  hours,  either  thro’ 
idlenefs,  or  being  otherways  employed  ;  in  either  of  thefe  ways,  the  profit  of 
breeding  thefe  creatures  is  loft ;  and  if  we  make  up  the  account  how  much 
corn  the  fow  eats  us,  the  weaned  pigs,  and  fiiutes,  they  eat  out  thesr  heads; 
efpecially  confidering,.  that  in  every  year  you  keep  your  fow  you  lofe  twenty 
fli filings,  inafmuch  as  a  pig  ought  to  pay  fo  much,  and,  when  you  kill  your 
fow,  the  bacon  is  nothing  near  fo  good  :  I  infer  from  hence,  that  it  is  no 
ways  proper  for  a  gentleman  to  be  a  breeder  of  pigs,  or  other  young  crea¬ 
tures,  as  poultry,  calves,  &c.  any  farther  than  aconveniency  is  to  be  regarded, 
but  rather  leave  them  to  farmers  wives,  who  can  tend  them  themielves  punc¬ 
tually  in  all  refpefts ;  nor  can  1  apprehend  the  profit  to  be  any  thing  to  them, 
notwithdanding  their  offal  corn,  which  they  might  fell :  we  fay  a  fow  will 


»  Sus  ad  foeturam  quam  fit  foecunda  auimadvertunt  fere  ex  primo  partu,  quod  non  multum  in  reliquis 
mutat.  Varro.  foi.  56. 
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undo  a  poor  man,  and  we  obferve  they  never  keep  them  notwithftanding 
they  may  feed  them  with  their  own  hand,  and  fee  nothing  be  lot  . 

I  find  great  inconveniency  by  having  four  fows  this  year,  not  only  on  ac¬ 
count  that  the  greater  pigs  are  the  more  negle&ed,  fuch  attendance  mutt  be 
on  the  little  pigs,  but  alfo  on  account  of  the  harveft  coming  on,  againit  which 
time,  and  in  which  time,  a  boy’s  bufinefs  fhould  be  to  give  the  birds  diftui 
ance,  and  break  them  of  their  haunts,  and  drive  the  drove  of  pigs  early  into 
the  field  a  leafing,  at  which  feafon  his  time  is  loft  (which  is  too  precious  to 
fling  away )  in  breakfafting  the  little  ones  ;  befides,  at  that  time  a  fpare  hand  is 
very  ufeful,  for  an  hour  or  two,  in  the  garden,  when  no  weeders  can 

Idc  had.  . 

§.  7‘  They  count  in  Wiltftiire,  breeding  of  pigs  not  to  make  fo  quick 
return  as  buying  in  of  Welch  pigs,  and  fatting  them  off  with  whey  as  iaft  as 
they  can  :  a  pig  bought  in  will  in  fix  weeks,  or  two  months,  be  very  good 
bacon,  or  pork,  and  pay  at  leaft  eighteen  pence  or  two  {hillings  per  week. 

In  Wiltftiire  they  order  it  fo,  that  the  fows  farrow  not  till  May,  because  their 
dairy  comes  not  in  till  then  ;  but  he  that  intends  to  keep  no  cows,  muft  order 
fo  that  his  fows  farrow  fix  weeks  before  harveft,  that  at  harveft  the  pigs  m^y 

be  able  to  go  into  the  field.  .  -  . 

A  certain  dame  was  commending  the  breed  (he  had  of  fows  and  pigs  >  - 
replied,  I  thought  them  to  be  the  fmalleft  fort ;  ftie  faid,  the  farmer  could 
not  abide  the  great  large  fort :  I  afked  her  what  was  his  fancy  for  that;  lire  faid, 
that  the  pigs,  that  were  farrowed  in  March,  of  the  greater  fort,  would  not 
make  porkers  in  winter,  for  they  would  keep  on  growing  kill  in  dead  of 

growing  fat..  .  , 

Befides  the  trouble  of  breeding  pigs,  it  is  well  to  be  confiaered,  whether 

you  can  maintain  the  young  ftiutes  as  well  as  the  old  ones  between^  the  lea*- 
ina  of  the  harveft  and  fatting,  for,  if  not,  you  muft  be  forced  to  threfh  out 
barley  the  fooner,  when  moil  likely  it  is  the  cheapeft ;  nor  likely  is  there 
more  wafte  corn  in  the  field  than  the  great  hogs  of  a  fartnei  can  pick  up. 

S  8.  Sir  Ambrofe  Phillipps  had  a  hog,  which  they  thought  to  be  gelt,  and  Of  a  boar 
put  him  up  to  fatting,  but  he  never  fatted  kindly,  and,  when  they  came  to  kill 
him,  they  found  his  ftones  in  his  back;  his  bacon  ftirunk  and  eat  ftiong:  the 
fhepherd  fays  this  is  common  to  lambs,  which  when,  at  cutting-time,  they 
find,  they  fat  them  up;  it  is  common,  he  fays,  alfo  to  horfes. 

§.9.  they  give  the  fows  in  Leicefterfhire,  that  they  may  take  boar  theTomakea 
fooner,  a  good  piece  of  leaven  once  in  twenty- four  hours,  for  two  01  three  koar“ 
times :  it  is  nothing  but  the  green  dough  made  as  common  leaven. 

§.  10.  I  was  going  to  buy  a  fow  and  pigs,  and  confulted  feveral  perfons  Of  the  fow 
about  the  managing  them,  who  acquainted  me  of  thefe  particulars,  viz.— 

Firft,  That  a  young  fow,  as  this  was  but  a  year  old,  would  bring  but  fmail 
pigs  — Secondly,  That  being  a  young  fow,  and  having  fo  many  as  nine  pigs, 
it  could  not  be  expedfed  any  of  them  would  be  fo  properly  fat  for  waders,  as 
if  fhe  had  brought  but  four  or  five. — Thirdly,  That  this  fow  had  come  too 
early  for  moft  farmers  keeping,  though,  if  they  had  keeping  for  them,  it  was 
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be  ft  of  all,  becaufe,  if  not  ftunted,  they  would  be  young  bacon  within  the 
year. — Fourthly,  That  fuch  young  pigs,  and  other  lean  pigs,  fhould  not  have 
their  bellies  full  given  them  at  firft  of  fweet  whey,  for  by  that  means  they 
often  burft  their  bellies. — Upon  which  I  afked  a  Wiltfhire  dairy-woman  about 
it,  and  fhe  faid,  fhe  never  knew  them  break  their  bellies ;  but  one  of  our 
Flam p (hire  women  replied,  it  was  becaufe  in  their  country  they  ikimmed  the 
cream  off  to  make  whey-butter,  which  took  oft'  from  the  lufeioufnefs. 

b  Varro’s  rule  is  to  fave  as  many  pigs  as  the  fow  has  teats :  if  fhe  brings 

fewer,  fays  he,  fhe  is  a  bad  breeder,  and  not  prolitable  to  keep,  and  if  the 

brings  more,  it  is  very  extraordinary. 

of  Tows  eat-  Jf  a  fow  be  high  in  cafe  when  fire  farrows,  I  am  informed,  fhe  will  be  apt 

mg  then-  pigs.  to  eat  ^er  pjgS>  The  firft  farrow  of  a  fow  is  accounted  the  worft. 

Bean-flour  §.  n.  I  told  a  notable  dame  in  Wiltfhire,  that  I  thought  to  give  my  fow 
good  for  fows  and  pigs  bean-flour,  inftead  of  barley-flour ;  fire  faid  bean-flour  was  beft,  and 
with  pigs.  wouid  breed  rnoft  milk  ;  but  when  lire  gave  them  barley-flour,  fire  ufed  to 


Whey  good 
for  pigs. 

Of  ringing. 


Of  cuttingand 
fpaying. 


have  fome  oats  ground  with  iL 

§.  12.  Whey  is  more  nourifhing  to  pigs  than  fkim-milk. 

§.  13.  I  had  little  pigs  of  about  fix  weeks  old  newly  weaned  ;  my  bailiff 
was  of  opinion  they  would  turn  up  the  meadows  and  corn-land,  and  dig  worfe 
than  older  pigs  (it  was  then  juft  the  opening  of  the  ftubble)  he  afked  me 
why  I  did  not  ring  them,  for  by  that  means  the  fow  would  not  endure  them 
to  hang  on  her  ;  for  the  pigs,  though  weaned,  did  run  after  the  fow  and 
would  be  lugging  her  teats;  he  faid,  it  was  a  common  thing  to  ring  the  pigs 
they  defigned  to  wean,  in  order  the  fooner  to  wean  them,  for,  being  ringed, 
the  fow  would  be  hurt  by  their  fucking,  and  fo  forfake  them  fooner. 

The  fmith  came  to  ring  my  little  pigs ;  I  attended  the  operation  ;  he  faid 
he  never  fpoiled  a  pig  in  his  life,  which  put  me  upon  afking  the  queftion, 
whether  pigs  were  ever  hurt  by  ringing  ;  he  replied,  yes,  often  ;  for,  faid  he, 
if  you  run  them  through  the  griftle  of  the  fnout,  which  lies  on  the  bone 
.and  beneath  the  flefhy  part,  the  pigs  nofes  will  often  fwell  and  rancle  fo  as  to 
kill  them  ;  therefore  great  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  ring  be  only  run  thro’ 
the  flefhy  ridge  of  the  fnout :  again,  faid  he,  if  the  ring  be  twifted  too  clofe 
to  the  fnout,  "fo  that  it  binds  too  hard,  and  cannot  run  round  with  eafe  to  the 
pigs,  their  fnouts  will  fwell,  in  which  cafe  the  rings  muft  be  taken  off, 
and  the  fnouts  anointed  to  give  them  eafe. 

Rino-  not  a  fow  with  pig,  left  in  the  difpute  fhe  caff  her  pigs,  nor  en¬ 
deavour  to  take  an  oat-hull  out  of  a  cow’s  eye  forward  in  calf,  left  fhe 

May  the  17th,  1700,  farmer  Elton  cut  and  fpayed  his  pigs,  which 
were  fixteen  weeks  old ;  the  fame  day,  by  the  fame  gelder,  farmer  Biggs,  my 
neighbour,  fpayed  his,  which  were  fix  or  feven  weeks  old  :  they  did  very 
wefl,  and  fell  to  their  meat  prefently ;  but  farmer  Elton’s  pitched,  and  would 


b  Parcere  tot  oportet  porcos,  quot  mammas  habeat,  fi  minus  pariat,  fru&uariam  idoneam  non  efle, 
fi  plures  pariat,  eiTe  portentum.  Vario,  fob  56. 
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not  come  to  their  meat,  nor  eat  of  wafh,  when  they  called  them  to  it,  till  the 
fifth  day,  at  which  time  they  began  to  feed;  the  farmer  thought  he  fhould 
have  loft  them  ;  1  afked  dame  Biggs  what  fhe  thought  could  be  the  meaning 
that  there  ftiould  be  that  difference  between  their  pigs  ;  fhe  faid,  pornbly  far¬ 
mer  Elton’s  might  be  too  hoggifh  and  rank,  and  then  they  are  apt  to 
pitch  ;  now  I  had  obferved,  before  they  were  cut,  that  they  were  apt  to  ride 
one  another :  upon  this,  I  inquired  of  an  underftanding  farmer,  when  he 
thoup-ht  it  was  beft  to  cut  and  fpay  pigs ;  he  faid,  the  boar- pigs,  the  ioonei 
the  better,  if  it  was  in  a  fortnight  or  ten  days,  as  foon  as  their  ftones  were 
come  down;  there  was  the  lefs  danger,  and  they  would  pitch  the  lefs  upon 
it ;  nay,  if  a  pig  was  cut  in  that  time,  defigned  for  roafting,  it  would  be  never 
the  worfe :  as  to  a  fow-pig,  faid  he,  they  cannot  be  fpayed  under  five,  fix,  or 
feven  weeks  old,  and  then  is  the  time  for  it :  in  two  or  three  days  after  this  1 
came  into  Wiltfhire,  and  afked  farmer  Pain  the  fame  queftions,  and  he  agreed 

to  what  the  farmer  laft  mentioned  had  faid.  . 

I  had  little  pigs  cut  and  fpayed  the  3d  of  September  ;  it  was  agreed,  it  was 
not  fit  to  defer  it,  becaufe  the  weather  would  foon  grow  too  cold,  and,  when 
they  are  cut  or  fpayed,  they  muft  be  kept  moving  and  walking  for  three  or 
four  hours,  left  by  lying  down  too  foon  they  fhould  fwell. 

If  pigs  be  cut  (or  efpecially  if  fpayed)  they  ought  not  to  be  fuftered  to  creep 
through  hedges,  left  the  thread  which  fows  up  the  fpaying  hole,  be .  drawn 
out,  or  the  place  bruifed  ;  nor  ought  they  under  a  fortnights  time,  in  iuch 
cafe,  to  be  ringed,  left  they  ftruggle  and  hurt  themfelves. 

A  fow-gelder  that  had  cut  for  me,  cut  four  pigs  for  a  neighbouring  farmer, 
and  the  pigs  happened  to  be  broken-bellied,  and  they  died  on  the  fpot,  their 
guts  coming  out  at  their  cods :  I  afked  whether  it  was  ufual  for  pigs  to  be 
burften-bellied;  they  faid,  yes  ;  and  that,  if  they  were  cut  young,  they  do 
often  not  perceive  it,  but  if  they  did,  they  fhould  forbear  to  cut  fuch  pigs,, 
or,  when  cut,  fhould  take  great  care  to  few  up  the  fkin. 

'if  a  boar-pig  be  cut  or  gelt,  his  tufks  do  not  grow,  which  feems  to  ftiew  a 
ftrange  confent  of  parts  between  the  ftones  of  a  boar  and  his  tufks  j  and  this 
feems  to  hold  vice  versa  ;  for  this  month  (September)  I  broke  the  tufks  of  a 
large,  fierce,  and  moft  venereous  boar,  which  before  was  riding  all  the  gelt 
and  fpayed  pigs  in  the  backfide,  and  would  all  the  days  and  nights  lie  dole  to 
the  fow  that  was  brimming,  having  at  that  time  feven  fows,^  and  would  go 
over  wails  and  pales  after  them,  five  feet  high,  but  when  his  tulles  were  bioke, 
he  begun,  from  that  time,  to  abate  of  his  venery,  and  carried  much  lefs  re¬ 
gard  to  them,  and  grew  dull  in  his  courage  ;  I  take  the  more  notice  of  this  , 
becaufe  I  obferve  the  antients  took  the  like  notice  of  the  relation  between  t  re 
cock’s  ftones  and  his  fpurs.. 


c  Of  making  capons  (fays  Columella,  lib.  4.  cap.  T.  fol.  185.)  femlmares,  capi,  qui  oc  nomin. 
vocantur,  cum  fint  caftrati,  libidinis  abolendae  causa,  nec  tamen  id  patiuntur  amiffis  gem  a  1  us, 
fed  ferro  candente  calcaribus  muftis,  qua;  cum  ignea  vi  coafumpta  funt,  facta  ulcera,  dum  con  ane 

cant, figulah  creta  linuntur.  The V 
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Of  turnips  for 
hogs. 


Of  grains. 


Gore-vetches 
good  for  hogs 


Vetches  too 
hot  for  hogs. 


Broad-clover 
good  for 
porkers. 


They  told  me  It  was  common  among  the  pig-jobbers  to  pot  off  a  farrowing 
fow  for  a  fpaved  fow,  by  cutting  a  flit  in  her  fide,  and  fowing  it  up  again  ;  1 
e.fked  what  that  cheat  availed  the  feller  ;  they  faid,  fuch  a  fow  was  worth  lefs 
by  two  {hillings  or  half  a  crown  than  a  fpayed  fow,  for  there  is  hazard  in 
lpaying. 

A  fow  will  not  fat,  urilefs  fpayed  before  put  up  to  fatting,  but  will  be  con¬ 
tinually  riding  the  other  hogs,  and  hinder  them  alfo  from  fatting  ;  wherefore 
it  is  common  to  fpay  them  a  fortnight  before. 

It  was  July  the  25th,  and  the  fow-gelder  was  with  me  to  have  fpayed  my 
fows  (for  it  feems  that  is  a  good  time  in  order  to  their  fatting  before  harveft) 
but  we  thought  them  rank,  that  is,  defirous  of  the  boar,  and  fo  we  would  not 
let  him  undertake  it,  for  we  look  on  it  to  be  two  to  one  but  in  fuch  cafe  it  will 
kill  the  fows. 

It  is  generally  faid,  that  it  is  good  to  fpay  a  fow  two  or  three  days  before  her 
litter  of  pigs  are  weaned,  becaufe,  in  cafe  floe  fhould  take  harm,  the  pigs  will 
draw  off  the  venom  ;  or,  without  being  fpayed,  fhe  may  be  fatted  at  Michael- 
inafs,  becaufe  being  young  with  pig  will  not  hurt  her. 

§.15.  I  was  telling  a  perfon  of  great  repute  in  huff  an  dry  matters,  that  I 
could  not  make  my  pigs,  in  the  winter,  eat  turnips,  which  was  a  great  lofs  to 
me  ;  for  I  could  not  keep  fo  good  a  winter  flock  as  1  other wife  fhould,  but  he 
affured  me,  he  kept,  one  winter,  a  gre  t  many  pigs  by  turnips ;  he  faid, 
he  mixed  fome  bran  with  them,  and  fcalded  the  turnips,  but,  faid  he,  they  will 
not  eat  the  fcalded  turnips  without  bran. 

§.  16.  In  managing  hogs  a  gentleman  has  a  good  advantage  above  the  far¬ 
mer  in  this  refped,  inafmuch  as  in  March  (when  the  corn  is  almofl  threfhed 
out)  great  flore  of  drink  may  be  brewed,  with  the  grains  of  which  many  pigs 
may  be  maintained  till  the  middle  of  May,  wheiy  the  broad-clover  comes  in  ; 
and  in  Odlober  another  great  brewing  may  be  had,  to  fupply  a  great  quantity 
more  of  grains,  fo  as  to  maintain  porkers  (if  pork  in  October  and  November 
fells  cheap)  till  December  and  January,  when  it  is  more  likely  to  fell  dear,  for 
pork  at  the  forehand  of  the  year,  viz.  September,  October,  and  November,  is 
moft  likely  to  be  cheap,  inafmuch  as  the  gleanings  of  the  harveft  do  raife 
the  porkers  to  a  great  height,  at  which  height  they  mull  be  killed,  becaufe 
they  cannot  be  maintained  at  it. 

§.  17.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  fow  half  an  acre  of  gore-vetches  for  hogs, 
where  farmers  keep  a  great  many,  and  they  will  eat  them  greedily,  if  the 
gore-vetches  run  grofs,  and  you  give  them  to  them  when  grofs,  and  before 
they  are  run  far  in  flower. 

§.  18.  In  Wiltfhire  they  count  vetches  too  hot  a  food  to  give  pigs,  which  is 
apt  to  give  them  the  mealies  j  and  therefore  they  mix  other  corn  with  them. 
Mr.  Ray  fpeaking  of  the  vetch  fays,  fol.  900.  they  are  ufed  in  England  as 
food  for  horl'es  mixed  with  peas  and  oats,  and  adds,  as  peas  are  loofening, 
and  of  o-reat  virtues,  fo  vetches  are  binding,  and  have  no  good  virtues. 

5  iq.  I  find  broad-clover  not  only  excellent  for  keeping  pigs  to  a  height  in 
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March  and  April,  in  which  months  the  farmers  corn  is  gone,  and  the  dairy 
not  come  in,  but  alfo  excellent  for  heightening  up  porker  fhutes,  after  the 
gleanings  of  the  harveft  is  over,  all  the  months  of  September,  October,  and 
part  of  November,  at  which  time  pork  is  at  the  cheapeft,  becaufe  har¬ 
vest  has  fatted  fo  many,  which  people  muft  fell,  becaufe,  after  the  gleanings 
are  over,  they  cannot  maintain  them  ;  whereas,  by  the  heip  of  this  clovei, 
with  fome  little  other  helps,  the  porker  fhutes  may  be  kept  on  longer. 

§.20.  I  afked  fome  farmers  of  experience,  if  pigs  would  not  take  the  fame  Broad-cWer 
damage  by  broad-clover  as  cows  ;  they  replied,  that  the  full-grown  pigs  young 
would  thrive  exceedingly  with  it,  and  be  good  pork,  but  that  it  would  fcour 
the  young  pigs,  tho’  of  twelve,  thirteen,  or  fourteen  weeks  old,  and  make  them 
fwell  as  big  as  two,  but  they  never  knew  it  kill  them  :  on  the  whole  it  was 
ao-reed,  that  hogs  will  grow  very  fat  by  broad-clover,  yet  they  never  caie  that 
their  young  fhutes  and  pigs  fbould  eat  much  of  it,  for  it  not  only  Iwells  them 
for  the  prefent,  but  makes  them  pot-bellied. 

§.  21.  Henbane  is  beneficial  and  nutritive  to  hogs  (as  Dr.Mead  obferves,  in  ^re“goccl 

his  Effays  on  poifons)  tho’  it  kills  poultry. 

§.  22.  If  any  perfon  in  the  winter  time  keeps  thirty  or  forty  hogs,  as  I  and  in  ^vfa 
many  hill-country  farmers  do,  I  do  advife,  if  they  have  the  building  of  then- 
own  hog-houfes,  wherein  are  their  citterns  for  their  hog-wafh  (of  which  I  have 
one  holding  about  eight  hogfheads)  to  fet  up  a  copper  alfo  and  furnace  therein, 
handy  to  put  in  the  wafh,  which  may  heat  the  wafh  for  the  hogs  in  the  win¬ 
ter  ;  1  find  it  to  be  very  profitable. 

§.23.  A  butcher  this  day  (September  the  3d!  wanted  to  buy  fome  porkers  Nuts  baa  for 
and  bacon  hogs  of  me ;  my  corn-erfh  was  juff  eaten  up  by  them  ;  fo  I  ’ 
told  him  I  would  gladly  have  parted  with  fome  of  them,  if  I  had  not  hoped 
they  would  take  to  the  nuts,  which  were  in  abundance  in  my  coppices  ;  he 
replied,  the  nuts  would  hurt  them  ;  nuts  would  make  their  fat  foft  and  greafy, 
fo  that  it  would  boil  away,  and  nuts,  being  fo  fweet,  would  make  them  lo 
fweet-mouthed,  that  the  lean  ones  would  not  take  to  their  wafh  when  the  nut- 
tino-.  feafon  was  over,  nor  thofe,  that  are  to  be  fatted,  to  their  peas ;  and  they 
wotild  lie  in  the  coppices  whilft  any  nuts  latted,  though  there  were  not  a  tenth 
part  enough  to  maintain  them,  or  to  keep  them  from  pitching  :  my  cook 
faid,  all  this  was  true  ;  fine  knew  it  to  be  fo  by  experience  :  I  allied  her  how^ 
fhe  knew  this :  fhe  faid  fhe  had  lived  in  families  that  had  had  experience  of 
it,  anti  had  heard  many  fay  to  the  fame  effedt :  my  woodman  and  other  la¬ 
bourers  do  agree  in  it;  but  they  add  however,  that,  if  luch  bacon  be  put  in 
the  pot  when  boiling  a  gallop,  it  will  make  it  boil  firm. 

r  24.  Farmer  Collins  of  the  Ifie  of  Wight  allures  me,  that  if  the  pigs  Hemlock-root 
meet  with  a  piece  of  hemlock- root,  in  their  digging  up  and  down,  be  it  never  F0ll0ns  ho£s* 
fo  little,  they  will  be  perfectly  mad,  and  jump  as  high  as  an  ordinary  chim¬ 
ney-piece,  and  it  is  great  odds  but  they  die. 

§.  2  5.  Mr.  Edwards  chid  his  man  for  fuffering  his  pigs  to  lie  at  night  in  the  j°e^n 
dunv  of  the  backfide,  and  for  not  accuttoming  to  chace  them  to  their  ttye  :  dung  at  night. 

&  G  o-o-  I  afked 
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I  afked  him  what  was  the  reafon  for  it ;  he  faid,  their  lying  in  the  dung  was  not 
accounted  wholfome  for  them  ;  for  the  heat  of  the  dung  made  them  fo  ten¬ 
der,  that  they  would  not  endure  the  cold  fo  well,  nor  thrive  with  their  meat 
fo  well. 

§.  26.  Mr.  Edwards,  and  my  neighbouring  farmer,  and  I,  were  difcourfing 
upon  hogs  ;  Mr.  Edwards  faid,  the  farmer  kept  hogs  in  too  good  a  condition 
before  he  put  them  up  to  fatting ;  the  farmer  replied,  there  would  be  the 
more  lean,  and  therefore jhe  bacon  the  better ;  for  lean  muft  be  a  long  time 
making  in  a  hog,  and  if  a  lean  hog  were  foon  fatted  up,  though  you  might 
raife  him  to  what  degree  of  fatnefs  you  pleafed,  yet  fuch  fat  would  fhrink  and 
boil  away :  the  farmer  faid,  the  great  cotfhill-pea  is  much  the  beft  pea  for 
fatting  hogs,  and  a  quarter  of  them  would  go  much  farther  than  a  quarter  of 
the  others,  the  which  they  would  not  fwallow  whole,  as  they  would  many 
of  the  partridge-peas.  The  underling  hog  put  up  with  the  ref},  is  longeft  a 
fatting,  being  beat  off  by  the  reft,  fo  makes  the  fatteft  bacon  ;  that  bacon 
therefore  they  generally  keep  for  beans. 

At  Newbury  I  met  farmer  White  of  Catmore  ;  we  talked  of  fatting  pigs  ; 
I  faid  I  believed  beans  to  be  as  good  to  fat  with  as  peas ;  he  faid,  he  thought 
fo  too,  and  many  perfons  about  him  did  fat  with  them  ;  he  thought  change 
was  very  good,  which  kept  them  up  to  their  ftomachs,  and  faid,  you  muft 
begin  with  beans,  for  after  peas  he  thought  they  would  not  eat  beans,  peas 
being  the  fweeter  food  ;  he  and  farmer  Stockwell  did  both  feem  to  agree 
(that  in  reafon,  though  they  never  tried  it)  the  flour  of  beans  or  peas  would 
fat  better  than  the  whole  grain. 

I  find  farmer  Farthing,  and  my  tenant  farmer  Wey  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
without  regard  to  the  price  of  peas,  be  they  cheaper  or  dearer,  do  ftill  fat  with 
ground-oats,  and  barley,  and  do  allow  a  bufhel  of  barley  to  a  fack  of  oats ; 
they  fay,  the  reafon  for  allowing  barley  to  the  oats  is  to  make  them  both 
grind,  for  otherwife,  I  conceive,  the  mill  could  not  be  fet  fine  enough  to  grind 
the  oats  by  themfelves ;  they  afllire  me,  the  hogs  will  fat  thus  much  fooner 
than  with  peas,  but,  I  fuppofe,  if  peas  could  be  ground,  it  would  alter  the  cafe, 
for  hogs  feem  very  voracious  of  peas,  and  to  chufe  the  pea-ftubble  beyond 
any  other ;  they  fling  alio  into  the  trough,  when  they  feed  them,  if  there  be 
many  of  them,  a  handful  of  bay-falt,  but  if  that  be  not  to  be  had,  other  fait, 
which  makes  them  drink  very  much,  and  contributes  to  their  quicker 
fatting. 

In  difcourfe  with  farmer  Briftow,  I  obferved,  that  the  fmaller  peas  were 
fweeteft,  and  difcernable  fo  to  our  tafte,  and  the  fmall  grey  partridge  par¬ 
ticularly  fweeter  than  the  great  partridge,  and  therefore,  tho’  the  great  par¬ 
tridge  was  always  deareft,  yet  the  lefler  would  fat  a  hog  fooner.  He  faid,  his 
father,  who  lived  near  Reading,  and  the  farmers  thereabouts,  gave  their  hogs 
the  white  boiling  pea,  and  that  they  fatted  much  fooner ;  I  anfwered,  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  blue  pea  (which  of  all  field-peas  is  the  fweeteft)  would  for  the 
fame  reafon  fat  hogs  fooneft ;  he  replied,  no;  for  he  could  allure  me,  that 

about 
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about  Reading  they  had  tried  them,  and  had  found  they  made  the  hogs  fcour  ; 
therefore  it  feems  they  are  too  lufcious  and  cloying. 

Farmer  William  Sartain  of  Wilts  came  to  fee  me  at  Eafton,  June  the  8th, 
and  I  carried  him  into  my  corn,  and  (hewed  him  feveral  forts  of  peas  I  had 
fowed,  viz.  great  grey-partridge,  or  Windfor-greys,  burbage-popling,  and 
blue  peas ;  the  farmer  affured  me,  that  though  blue  peas,  if  they  boiled 
well,  would  fell  for  mod  on  that  account,  yet  the  grey-partridge  would 
fat  hogs  better  than  the  burbage-popling,  or  blue  pea,  as  he  had  ob- 
ferved  on  experience  ;  and  he  faid  alfo,  that,  though  the  popfing  and 
blue  pea  feemed  fweeter,  yet  the  hogs  would  prefer  the  great  partridge  to 
them,  as  he  had  often  experimented,  by  laying  all  three  forts  in  diftinbt 
troughs  before  them. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Stanton,  a  very  experienced  farmer,  aflures  me,  that  the  belt 
way  of  fatting  hogs  is  thus;  viz.  to  give  them,  when  they  are  firft  put  up,  rough 
corn,  or  peas  wads, that  they  may  work  upon  the  halm,  which  when  they  have 
done  for  two  or  three  days,  then  he  gives  them  threfhed  peas  in  tioughs,  and 
al(o  a  fervice,  once  or  twice  a  day,  of  wafh  ;  and  this  he  continues  to  do  foi 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  he  plies  them,  in  the  ufual  way,  with  peas  alto- 
p-ether  and  water ;  by  this  means  they  are  not  at  firft  glutted  and  iurfeited, 
but  kept  to  a  coming  ftomach,  and  are  by  degrees  initiated  to  a  full  diet.— 

However,  it  is  agreed  that  hogs  (hould  be  well  fwilled  with  wafh  before  they 
are  put  up  for  fatting,  otherwife  they  will  make  themfelves  fick  for  two  or 

three  days.  .  r  . 

I  obferved  two  pigs,  after  they  bad  been  about  three  weeks  in  iattmg,  to 

look  very  lank  in  the  flank ;  notwithftanding  this  it  was  agreed  they  were  very 
fat ;  and  that  pigs  would  bluff  and  fwell  much  with  their  feeding  the  firft  fix 
or  (even  days,  and  look  fatter  to  the  eye  than  afterwards  j  for,  when  they 
gather  fat  inwardly  in  their  bellies,  the  weight  of  it  draws  down  their  bellies, 

and  makes  them  look  thinner  and  lanker. 

r  27.  A  boar  is  fit  to  be  killed  when  lefs  fat  than  a  hog;  for  all  the  fort  Of  fatting  a 
fat  between  the  flefh  and  horn  will  be,  for  the  moft  part,  boiled  away,  there-  cai- 

fore  to  no  purpofe  to  make  it  very  fat.  ...  ,  . ,  ,  .  , 

If  any  gentleman  keeps  a  boar  for  fatting,  I  advife  him  to  be  piovided  with 
another  young  boar  to  brim  the  fows,  againft  the  time  ne  puts  up  the  old  one 
to  fattino- ;  for  by  experience  I  find,  that,  though  the  fatting-boai  be  penned 
up  at  fome  diftance  from  the  backfide,  and  out  of  the  road  of  the  hogs,  and 
hedged  out  from  them,  yet  the  brimming  fows  will  rig  over  or  under  hedges 
to  him,  or  labour  fo  long  at  the  gates  till  they  (hall  open  them,  and,  if  they 
once  get  to  the  outfide  only  of  his  pen,  it  does  the  boar  more  harm  than  a  for- 

night’s  meat  will  do  him  good.  ,  ,  r  A  _f  ,  , 

§.  28.  Mr.  Edwards  and  others  I  find  do  agree,  that  a  gelt  hog  fattens  moft  andaag^°S 

in  the  back,  and  a  fow  in  the  belly.  .  r  XT 

S.  20.  About  Holt  in  Wiltflfire,  the  farmers  never  ufed  to  turn  their  for- Not  to  fend 

warded  pigs  into  the  corn-fields,  for  they,  that  were  near  half  fat  with  whey,  ing^  - 
*  G  g  g  2  would 
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would  never  go  a  leafing  to  anv  purpofe,  but  would  either  come  home  again, 
or  lie  down  under  the  hedge?,  lo  that  they  would  come  home  worie  than  they 
went  out ;  therefore  they  ufuallv  buy  lean  pigs  againft  fuch  time. 

Cear.  ftrawfcr  §•  30.  Of  hogs,  fays  the  Maifon  ruftique,  frefti  ftraw  often  given  them 
liogs  in  fatting,  doth  fat  them  as  much  as  their  meat,  and  you  mufit  take  care  their  troughs 
be  always  clean,  fob  147.  Special  care  muft  be  taken  that  their  meat  be  not 
cold,  nor  too  thin,  left  it  caufe  them  the  flux  in  their  bellies.  'Columella 
has  the  like  obfervation  in  regard  to  keeping  them  clean. 

Of  acorns.  §•  3  i-  In  an  acorn  year  the  hogs  will  not  thrive  proportionably  on  the 
mail,  at  the  firft  part  oi  the  leafon,  as  they  will  alter  wet  has  fallen,  to  make 
*  Grow.  the  acorns  *  chiffum,  for  then  they  are  tar  more  nourifhing.— ' They  are  ant 
to  fcour  hogs,  when  eat  new  from  the  tree,  and  are  not  then  lb  good,  as 
when  they  have  laid  in  heaps  to  lweat. 

Signs  Cf  a  fick  §.32.  A  fign  to  know  if  a  hog  be  fick,  is,  when  he  hangeth  his  ears  very 
tog.  much,  and  for  your  better  certainty  thereof,  pull  fiom  him,  againft  the  hair, 

a  handful  of  briftles  off  his  back,  if  they  be  clean  and  white  at  the  root,  he  is 
found  and  healthful,  but,  if  they  be  bloody  or  otherwife  fpotted,he  is  fick. 


Of  the  mea- 
zles. 


Of  the  fever. 


Of  the  mur¬ 
rain. 


Mailon  ruftique,  fol.  149.  _ 

The  figns  of  z  meazled  hog  are  blackifh  puilules  under  his  tongue, 

and  if  he  cannot  carry  himfelf  upright  on  his  hinder  legs,  and  if  his  briftles 
are  bloody  at  the  roots.  Maifon  ruftique.  —  d  Allb  Florentinus  in  Geoponicis. 

_ f  Didymus  tells  us  that  Democritus  prelcribed  for  this  diftemper  in  hogs, 

bruifed  alphodel  roots  to  be  given  to  them  mixed  in  their  food,  and  fa}  s  it 

will  cure  them  in  lefs  than  feven  days. 

§.  34.  If  a  pig  is  hot  in  his  body,  which  is  to  be  known  from  the  dnnefs 
of  his  dung  ;  two  fpoonfuls  of  fallad  oil  in  a  pint  of  warm  milk,  fuch  as 
comes  from  the  cow,  will  cleanfe  him,  and  bring  him  to  his  ftomach  again. 

f  Didvmus  preferibes  bleeding  in  the  tail. 

§.'35.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  fay,  the  murrain  in  pigs  (for  as  much  as 
they  can  obferve,  and  as  their  doctor  for  drenching  tells  them)  p.oceeds 
frem  their  being  in  too  great  proof,  and  cafe ;  many  hold  that  mufty  corn 
will  give  them  the  murrain ;  as  loon  as  they  obferve  it  in  one,  they  drench  all 

the  reft.  „  ,  ,  , 

It  was  the  25th  of  Auguft  I  had  a  hog  died  of  the  murrain,  and  many  hogs^ 

did  die  about  the  country  ;  I  had  fome  powders  to  give  them  in  their  wafh  of 
grains,  which  I  could  not  get  them  to  eat  of,  it  being  ftubble-time  ;  my  bailiff 


c  Qu amyls  praedichim  animal  in  pabulationem  fpurcitie  verfentur,  mundifltmum  tamen  cubile  defi- 

derat.  Columella,  lib.  7.  fol.  181.  .  . 

<  Qui  ipfos  emunt  ex  pilis  de  juba  evuliis  fanitatis  ipforum  notas  lurnunt ;  xi  enim  fuerint  cruentati, 

morbum  Lndicere  aiunt,  puros  contrarium.  Florentinus  in  Geop.  fol.  468. 

c  In  quern  cafum  Democritus  phyficus  afphodeli  radicis  modice  urfae  minas  tres  cibo  nngulorum 
fuum  admifeere  jubet,  &  ante  feptimum  diem  integrant  famtatem  Lnde  recuperaturos  teltatur.  Di¬ 
dymus.  fol.  470. 

f  Si  febricitent,  fenguis  e  caudi  emittendus.  Didymus,  ib. 
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faid,  he  could  not  ever,  in  the  the  like  cafe,  get  them  to  eat  of  grains,  but 
the  way  was  to  give  them  it  in  fkim-milk,  and  then  they  would  eat  it. 

This  (1705)  was  a  wonderful  dry  fummer,  in  which  for  three  weeks 
we  fetched  water  for  our  cattle  ;  about  the  latter  end  of  October  I  had  a  fow 
with  pigs  fell  ill,  and  in  a  day  or  two  after  a  fatting  hog  fell  ill,  and  died  5  we 
fent  to  'the  hog-do&or  to  drench  all  the  hogs,  who  faid,  Mr.  Whiftler  had  loft 
fix,  and  that  they  died  in  many  places,  and  the  caufe  of  the  murrain  was  the 
mighty  dry  fummer,  whereby  the  hogs  had  not  water  in  plenty  to  drink,  nor 
mire  to  roll  themfelves  in  :  therefore  after  fuch  dry  fummers  drench  hogs  by 


way  of  precaution. 

§.  36.  Mr.  Boyle,  in  his  Advantages  of  experimental  philofophy,  recom¬ 
mends  antimony  to  cure  the  leprofy  in  fwine,  it  being  a  great  fweetener  of  the 
blood,  and  fays  alfo,  it  is  very  good  to  cure  the  worms  in  horfes. 

K  37.  A  noted  pig-do<ftor  in  Hampfhire  adviles  me,  if  ever  I  bleed  a  pig 
in  the5 tail,  to  cutoff  his  tail  above  the  hocks,  and  rub  it  firft,  it  will  bleed  the 
better  :  pigs  by  having  too  litle  of  their  tail  cut  off,  efpecially  in  the  fummer, 
when  troubled  with  flies,  will  be  knocking  it  about  their  hocks,  and  keep  it 
bleeding  fo  as  to  bleed  to  death.  Note,  he  fays,  the  long-legged  hogs,  as  it 
were  double-jointed  at  the  knee,  are  of  a  breed  fubjetf:  to  the  daggers. 

§.  ?8.  We  had  a  young  pig  of  three  quarters  old ;  we  killed  it  for  bacon  ; 
the  firmer  faid,  though  I  gave  fix  (hillings  per  fcore,  the  pig  eat  him  as  much 
peas  as  he  was  worth,  for,  faid  he,  a  young  pig,  though  he  makes  the  beft  ba¬ 
con,  yet  fats  not  fo  faft  as  a  pig  of  full  growth,  for  his  food  runs  into  growth. 

§.  39.  I  bought  a  hog,  and  when  it  was  fwilled,  the  farmer  commended 
very  much  the  fwilling  of  it,  becaufe  it  was  in  no  place  burnt ;  whereupon  I 
afked  him  if  it  was  ufual  to  have  them  burnt ;  he  faid,  where  the  hog  was 
dirty  there  would  be  danger  of  it  s  burning,  which  in  that  place  fpoiied  the 

bacon.  <  .  .  , 

The  chief  or  only  damage  of  burning  a  hog  in  fwilling  is,  that  the  bacon 

will  be  apt  to  ruft  there. 

Care  muft  be  taken,  after  hogs  are  fwilled,  that  they  be  not  bruited. 

§.  40.  Remember  to  provide  a  ftock  of  fait  in  the  moft  dry  feafon  of  the 
fummer,  becaufe  it  will  come  dry  to  you,  and  is  at  fuch  times  always  cheapeft; 
for  the  falternes  at  fuch  times,  being  able  to  make  a  greater  quantity  of  fflt 
than  they  have  ftowage  for,  fell  it  the  cheaper.  . 

§.  41.  A  hot  fire  in  a  chimney,  which  heats  the  bacon,  and  then  letting 
that  chimney,  be  without  fire  again,  makes  the  coat  of  fuch  bacon  Hack,  and 
brings  a  ruft  into  it. 


Of  the  le¬ 
profy. 


Of  bleeding  in 
the  tail. 


Young  pigs 
not  profitable 
for  bacon. 


Of  fwilling 
a  hog. 


Of  fait  and 
falting. 


Of  drying 
bacon. 
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Number  of 
hens  to  a 
cock. 

Hemp -feed 
makes  hens 

lay. 


Of  egg'. 


§.  i.  /COLUMELLA,  fpeaking  of  cocks,  fays,  one  cock  is  fufficient  to 
five  hens. 

§.2.  Mr.  Ray  fays,  hemp-feed  is  looked  on  to  make  hens  lay,  even  in  win¬ 
ter,'  but  to  incline  them  to  fo  much  fat  as  to  prevent  their  kindly  laying 
after ;  it  is  pernicious  to  be  given  to  finging  birds  alone,  without  other  feeds  j 
it  either  kills  them  with  fat,  or  makes  them  dull  in  finging. — 1  The  antients 
were  of  opinion  that  the  leaves  of  cytifus  made  hens  lay.  As  to  the  age,  when 
hens  are  in  greateft  perfection  for  laying  eggs,  they  preferred  thole  of  two 
years  old. 

§.3.  In  purfuance  of  what  I  have  remarked  before  in  regard  to  the  pundtum 
fallens  in  feeds,  viz.  that  it  is  anfwerable  to  the  fanguinea  gutta  in  an  egg,  and 
like  that  is  a  vital  principle,  which  has  aCtion  antecedent  to  bare  rules  of  mat¬ 
ter,  and  is  owing  purely  to  the  will  of  God,  fuitable  to  Mofes  in  Genelis,  I 
do  conceive  farther,  that  the  pundt um  faliens  in  a  feed,  as  alfo  the  fanguinea 
o-utta  in  an  egg,  have  each  alike  their  fiftole  and  diaftole,  that  is,  an  opening 
and  (hutting  in  a  fpringy  manner,  and  that,  if  the  egg  is  heated,  or  under 
incubation,  the  yelk  being  immediately  attenuated  by  heat,  does  infinuate  fome 
of  it’s  parts  into  the  opening  of  the  heart  or  fanguinea  gutta  of  the  egg,  which 
in  it’s  reciprocal  (hutting  motion  fqueezes  the  juices  into  the  palfages  and 
firfi:  lines  already  formed,  although  wonderfully  fhort  and  fine,  which  are  the 
main  branches  of  the  bird  ;  thus  they  are  lengthened  and  thickened  by  each 
opening  and  (hutting,  till  the  whole  yelk  is  abforbed  ;  thus  the  flour  alfo  in  the 
feed  is  attenuated  by  moifture  and  heat,  till  at  length  it  is  quite  (wallowed  by 
the  pundfum  faliens,  which  like  an  engine  cafts  it  into  the  vefiels  of  tne  plant: 
thefe  are  the  firftfood  both  of  plant  and  animal. 

Columella  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  eggs  ought  to  be  fet  at  ten  days  old, 
whereas  in  England  they  may  be  fet  well  at  thirty  ;  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  the 
heat  of  the  air  in  Italy  is  ftrong  enough  to  a 61  fo  on  the  fanguinea  gutta  as  to 
lengthen  the  fibres  fo  far,  and  to  make  fuch  progrefs  towards  the  growth  of 
a  chicken,  that  the  circulation  to  the  extremity  of  thefe  fibres  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  confequently  not  the  nourilhment  of  the  chicken  without  a 
greater  heat,  for  want  of  which  there  is  a  failure,  if  not  committed  to  incu¬ 
bation  ;  but  the  air  of  our  clime  works  fo  (lowly,  that  it  fcarce  forwards  it. 

I  afked  a  notable  dame  whether  it  was  true,  that  if  a  hen  was  kept  too  fat 
(lie  would  lay  an  egg  without  a  (hell,  and  a  lefler  egg  j  (lie  faid  it  was  true  : 
I  a(ked  whether  (he  had  a  hen  fometimes  crow-trodden  ;  lhe  faid,  hei  peopie 
would  fay  fo  fometimes,  and  fuch  hen’s  feathers  would  (fare  ;  it  fell  com¬ 
monly  on  a  hen  that  was  black,  but  Mrs.  Edwards  affirmed,  (lie  had  known 
it  befall  other  hens  too  ;  they  faid  it  was  incurable.  I  the  rather  mention  this, 

a  Cytifi  folia  viridia  ipf3s  foecundifllmas  faciunt.  Apte  setate  ad  parienda  ova  funt  anniculae, 

maxime  vero  biennes,  minus  his  valent  feniores.  Florent.  in  Geop.  fol.  379*  - 

-  became 
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becaufe  Mr.  Markham  affirms  it  in  his  book  of  huffiandry,  in  his  chapter  of 

Poultry.  # 

b  Eggs  that  are  new  laid  may  be  known  by  their  roughnefs  and  whitenefs, 
and,  if  you  hold  them  up  to  the  fun,  you  will  find  a  tranfpaiency  in  them, 
which  is  not  in  eggs  that  have  been  fat  on  two  or  three  days.  If  they  aie  fat 
on,  Florentinus  cautions  us  not  to  fhake  them  for  fear  of  deftroying  their  vital 
principle.  Varro  fays  the  fame,  and  adds,  that  addled  eggs  will  iwim  in  water, 

and  good  ones  will  not. 

§.  4.  c  The  antients,  in  many  parts  of  huffiandry,  had  a  very  great  opinion  of  Offetting 
the  influence  of  the  moon,  and  accordingly  in  fetting  hens.  Columella  diredts  it  hens, 
fhould  be  done  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  moon’s  increafe; 
which  is  not  only  of  advantage,  lays  he,  to  the  increafe  of  the  chickens  in  the 
eggs,  but  by  this  means  it  will  fo  fall  out,  that  the  chickens  will  be  hatched 
alfo  when  the  moon  is  increafing,  which  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  them. 

When  a  hen  is  ready  to  fit  it  may  be  found  by  the  feathering  her  neft,  for 
ffie  then  begins  to  pull  off  the  feathers  from  her  breaff,  and  to  make  her  bed  ; 
and  before  ffie  is  ready  to  fit,  if  you  would  have  her  fit  in  the  place  you  de¬ 
fire,  it  is  good  to  confine  her  to  that  place  before  ffie  has  laid  all  her  eggs,  that 
by  laying  an  egg  or  two  there,  llie  may  be  reconciled  to  it  ;  for,  if  her  laying 
be  out,  and  ffie  has  chofen  another  place,  it  will  be  hard  to  get  her  to  fit  to 
what  place  you  defire  ;  and  it  is  better  to  let  her  fit  in  the  worft  of  places  ffie 
ffiall  choofe,  than  to  remove  her  from  the  place  ffie  has  once  chofen.  Colu- 
lumella  direfts  to  increafe  the  number  of  eggs  you  put  under  hens  as  the  wea¬ 
ther  grows  warmer.  fol.  187. 

I  find  Pliny,  Varro,  &c.  order,  that  the  number  of  eggs  you  fet  under 
hens  ffiould  be  odd,  without  affigning  the  reafon  for  it  ;  but  Markham,  fol. 

1 12.  fays,  the  eggs  will  lie  the  rounder,  clofer,  and  in  evener  proportion  to¬ 
gether. 


*  Dio-nofcantur  ova,  an  quod  in  ipfis  eft  foecundum  habeant,  fi  port  quartum  diem  incubationis 
ad  folis^radium  contempleris  ;  fi  enim  quid  fibratum  tranfiens  apparuerit,  &  fuberuentum  fit,  quod 
inert  feecundum  erit ;  ft  vero  pellucidum  erit,  ceu  fterile  ejiciatur.  Sed  experimenti  fumendi  gratia, 
ova  non  funt  concutienda,  ne  quod  in  ipfis  vitale  eft  corrumpatur.  Floren.  in  Geopon.  fol.  379,  38c, 
^rc< _ Ova  plena  fint  atque  utilia  necne  animadverti  aiunt  polfe,  ft  demiferis  in  aquam,  quod  mane 

natat,  plenum  defidit.  ,  .  .  . 

Ova  fi  incubantur,  ft  habent  in  fe  femen  pulli ;  curator  quatriduo  poftquam  incubari  cceperint,  m- 
tellia;ere  poteft;  ft  contra  lumen  tenuit  &  purum  uniufmodi  efle  animadvertit,  putant  ejiciendum, 

&  aliud  fubjiciendum.  Varro,  lib.  3.  fol.  72.  , 

As  our  author  has  given  no  directions  for  preferving  eggs,  the  following  Ihort  note  may  perhaps 
not  be  impertinent.  Some  dip  them  in  hot  fat,  which,  if  care  be  taken  that  they  are  not  over¬ 
heated  by  it,  may  be  a  good  way  ;  but  as  eafy  and  cleanly  a  method  as  any,  and  I  believe  the  iarei  , 
is  to  beat  up  the  whites  of  eggs  to  an  oil,  and  then  to  fmear  over  the  eggs  you  intena  to  prefer  ye 
•with  a  camel’s  hair  brufh  dipped  in  this  liquor.  Take  care  that  they  are  entirely  covered  with  tins 
varnifh,  and  I  am  credibly  informed  it  will  keep  them  frefh  above  a  twelvemonth. 

c  Semper  autem,  cum  fupponuntur  ova,  conftderari  debet  ut  luna  crefeente  a  decima  ufque  ad 
quintain  decimam  id  fiat;  nam  &ipfa  fuppofttio  per  hos  fere  dies  eftcommodiffima,  &  fic  adminif- 
trandum  eft,  utrurfus  cum  excluduntur  pulli,  luna  crefcat,  diebus  quibus  animantur  ova,  &  in  lpe- 
ciem  volucram  confirmanfur.  Columella,  lib.  8.  fol.  188. 


§.  5.  Many 
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§.  5.  Many  of  our  turkey-eggs  and  goofe-eggs  proved  addled  this  year 
( 1706)  fo  that  we  had  very  ill-luck  in  hatching  our  feathered  fowl  ;  a  maid, 
who  came  ]uft  after  our  ill  luck,  faid  the  reafon  mull  be,  becaufe  we  hill 
took  away  the  eggs  from  the  hens  as  loon  as  they  layed  them,  wheieas,  if 
their  eggs  had  been  left,  their  delire  of  fitting  had  increafed,  and  they  would 
have  fat  fooner;  therefore  her  miftrefs  did  let  the  eggs  alone  :  note,  it  will 
be  good  therefore  to  pen  up  the  hens  foon  after  their  laying  is  over,  and  make 
their  nefis  and  put  eggs  into  them. 

§.6.  Chickens  do  better,  and  thrive  much  the  fafter  for  running  about  with 
the  hen,  not  being  cooped  up;  for  the  hen,  having  her  liberty,  lcratches  up 
emmets,  bugs,  and  worms,  more  agreeable  food  than  we  can  give  them  ;  but 
the  hen,  having  been  cooped  up,  is  very  wild  when  fet  tree,  and  rambles  at 
a  finance  rate,  to  the  lofs  of  her  chickens,  nor  makes  the,  when  let  fiee,  a 
tender  mother. 

§.  7.  The  princefs’s  poulterer  aflfured  me,  that  rearing  early  chickens  by  a 
kitchen-fire,  as  poor  people  did,  was  by  no  means  a  good  way,  for  it  was 
not  a  natural  warmth  to  them,  and  their  fleth  would  not  eat  well ;  thatftraw 
and  the  warmth  of  the  hen,  but  efpecially  good  meat  in  their  bellies,  was  the 
beft  means  to  fupport  them  in  cold  weather  :  for  outward  warmth  fignifies 
nothing,  if  there  be  not  a  good  vital  fubftance  ;  and,  laid  he,  in  feeding  little 
turkeys  and  chickens,  you  will  find  by  experience  they  will  feed  better  and 
thrive  fafter  by  pecking  off  of  your  finger  than  from  the  ground  ;  barley-meal 
is  the  heartieft  and  beft  food  for  them,  and  cheefe-curd  a  very  hard  food,  that 
nourifhes  not  nor  heartens,  and  therefore  it  is  a  great  miftake  in  houfewives, 
who  give  it. 

§.  8.  Farmers  agree,  that  at  the  time  of  threfhing  their  vetches,  it  is  com¬ 
mon  to  have  the  chickens,  almoft  as  big  as  the  old  ones,  die,  being  not  able 
to  cligeft  the  vetches,  which  fwell  in  their  crops;  and  even  the  biggeft  poultry 
will  be  lick  with  it. 

§.  9.  A  pullet  with  egg  is  accounted  very  good  meat,  but  then  I  conceive 
it  is  about  the  beginning  of  February,  when  they  are  but  young  with  egg  ; 
for  on  their  firft  being  with  young  all  creatures  thrive,  but  the  embryo  grow¬ 
ing  big  it  preys  on  the  mother,  and  draws  the  moifhire  and  nourifhment  from 
her,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the  pullets  at  this  time  of  the  year,  viz.  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March. 

§.  10.  Mr.  Cowflade  of  Woodhay  tells  me,  notwithftanding  the  objection 
to  geefe  on  their  tainting  the  gral's,  they  are  a  great  good  to  cattle,  where 
lands  are  fubjedt  to  murrain  ;  he  fays  the  common  of  Emburn  is  the  lame 
fort  of  land  as  that  of  Woodhay,  but  in  the  court-leet  at  Emburn,  fuch  are 
prefented  as  put  geefe  in  the  common  ;  yet  Woodhay  people  take  the  liberty, 
and  it  is  oblcrved,  where  one  beaft  dies  of  the  murrain  at  Woodhay,  ten  die 
of  it  at  Emburn.  Salmon’s  Dilpenfatory  fays,  goofe-dung  is  excellent  againft 
the  green-ficknefs,  fcurvy,  jaundice,  dropfy,  and  gout. 

Pliny  fays  of  the  goofe,  they  tread  in  the  water,  and  Worlidge  fays,  it  is 
oblerved  of  geefe,  that  in  cafe  the  waters  are  frozen  up  (as  in  fome  hard 
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winters  they  are)  about  their  tread ing-ti me,  then  the  moft  part  of  their  eggs 
will  prove  addled  j  the  reafon  is  faid  to  be,  becaufe  the  goofe  proves  more 
fruitful  when  (lie  is  trod  by  the  gander  in  the  water  than  if  upon  the  land, 
fol.  175.  Qusere  how  it  fares  with  thofe,  who  keep  geefe  where  no  water  is, 

or  where  the  ponds  prove  dry  in  treading-time. 

Young  geefe  will  never  fat  well  when  they  are  breeumg  their  young  lea¬ 
thers,  for  their  feathers  take  off  from  their  nourishment. 

§.  11.  Of  geefe,  Columella  fays,  you  Should  allow  a  gander  to  three  geele; 

for  they  are  too  heavy  to  ferve  more  e.  . 

§  12  The  older  the  geefe,  the  fooner  they  lay,  for  which  reafon  an  old 

goofe  is  more  profitable  in  bringing  earlier  goflings,  which  yield  the  more  mo¬ 
ney.  Some  fay,  if  the  goofe  be  two  years  old  it  is  as  well  as  if  more,  but 

ducks  will  breed  as  well  at  one  year  old. 

s  j ~  Geefe  love  not  to  fit  but  upon  their  own  eggs,  at  leaft  the  better  part 

muft  be  their  own;  if  you  take  them  from  them  at  firft,  as  they  lay  them 
they  will  lay  on  even  to  a  hundred,  till  fuch  time  as  their  fundaments  Hand 
gaping  open,  not  being  able  to  {hut  them,  by  their  own  laying.  Maifon  ruf- 

tique,  fob  107^  ^  notable  dame  why  (he  penned  up  the  ducks  and  geefe,  and 

the  ducklings  and  goflings  at  night ;  Ihe  faid  it  was,  in  the  firft  place,  becaufe  ^  ^ 
thefe  laft  were  young,  and  for  fear  the  hogs  ftiould  meet  with  them  ,  and  eat  them . 

I  alked  her  why  there  was  not  the  fame  danger  by  day ;  Ihe  faid,  there  was 
feme  danger,  but  not  fo  much,  the  old  one  keeps  them  then,  for  the  mod  part, 
in  the  water,  and  when  they  are  penned  up  they  are  more  fecure  from  the 
dote  •  faid  Ihe,  we  pen  up  the  geefe  and  goilmgs  much,  by  day,  when  young, 
becaufe  the  goofe  is  not  fo  careful  as  the  duck  of  her  young  ones,  but  will 
keep  with  the  gander  and  flock,  and  run  up  and  down  with  them  mfomuch 
that  the  young  ones,  in  following  them,  will  frequently  fall  down  dead  on  the 
foot  •  but  the  duck  will  keep  with  the  young  ones,  without  regard  of  the 
other  ducks.  I  allied  another  dame  of  thefe  things  next  day,  and  Ihe  agreed 
to  it,  and  added,  that,  if  pigs  once  took  to  eat  up  ducklings  and  goflings,  they 
would  never  give  over  till  they  had  eat  up  old  ducks, ,  and  geefe,  and  gander  ; 
the  fows  particularly,  if  kept  hungry,  were  very  fubjedt  to  it. 

K  !  r  Ducks,  I  am  informed,  generally  lay  in  the  night,  wherefore  a  care¬ 
ful  dame  drives  them  then  into  a  lower  coop,  and  feels  every  one  of  them  in 
the  morning,  during  their  laying-time,  to  fee  whether  they  have  laid  that 
night,  or  whether  they  are  full  of  egg  ready  to  lay,  if  fo,  ihe  keeps  thofe  in  ; 
if  (he  takes  not  this  method,  they  lay  about  in  fo  many  holes,  that  (he  is  apt 

to  lofe  their  eggs.  ...  • 

I  was  faying  to  a  certain  dame,  that  I  thought  there  was  little  profit  m 

ducks  and  geefe,  forfeveral  reafons,  and  that  there  was  little  they  could  feed 

on,  but  what  the  hogs  did  and  could  find  out ;  {he  replied,  that  ducks,  whi  t 

.  Singulis  maribus  ternas  feninas  deftina  ,  nam  propter  gravitatem  plures  inire  non  pofilmt. 
Colum.°fol.  193.  &  Palhdius,  fol.  59.  ^  ^ 
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pigs  fed  on  corn,  would  follow  the  pigs,  and  live  very  well  on  their  dung;  I 
afked  whether  it  was  fo  with  geefe  ;  fhe  faid,  die  had  not  obferved  them  to 
do  it. 

§.  1 6.  This  day  (April  the  24th)  my  fervant  was  wondering  to  a  dame  in 
my  neighbourhood  that  my  ducks  were  not  for  fitting,  notwithstanding  they 
had  laid  out  their  laying  of  eggs  ;  the  dame  replied,  that  was  no  wonder,  for 
fhe  did  not  expedt  her  own  ducks  Should  fit  under  a  month  yet ;  for,  faid  She, 
ducks  have  two  layings  of  eggs,  and  do  not  fit  to  hatch  till  the  laft,  which  is 
about  the  middle  of  May ;  if  you  will,  faid  fhe,  have  early  broodlings  of 
ducks,  you  muft  fet  the  firft  layings  under  hens.  Neither  the  Rei  rudicas 
fcriptores,  nor  Worlidge  fpeak  of  this. — Note,  (April  the  12th,  1707)  this 
day  I  have  two  ducks  that  have  been  fitting  this  fortnight,  but  this  is  not  very 
common. 

§.  17.  Columella  advifes  to  put  aftermafs  hay  under  fatting-poultry  in  their 
coops,  for  if  they  have  a  hard  bed,  they  will  not  eafily  grow  fat ;  and  to  keep 
them  in  a  warm,  clofe,  and  dark  place,  that  they  may  move  as  little  as  poffible, 
for  cold  and  motion  are  a  great  hindrance  to  their  fatting. 

§.  18.  In  cramming  turkeys  and  chickens,  faid  the  princefs’s  poulterer, 
be  lure  you  give  them  time  to  fwallow  before  you  give  them  more  ;  for,  if  you 
cram  it  down  too  faff,  they  will  not  thrive  with  their  meat:  he  faid  further, 
that  the  prime  feafon  for  a  pullet  is  before  fhe  has  laid,  or  a  week  after,  for 
after  that  time  the  draining  herfelf  has  fo  weakened  her,  that  fhe  pines,  and 
her  fdeSh  eats  not  well. 

§.  19.  In  poultry,  if  you  keep  long  in  the  fame  drain,  the  young  ones  will 
degenerate,  and  oftentimes  die  before  they  come  to  maturity  ;  it  is  the  fame 
with  pigs  and  calves. 
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§.  i.  T  N  pigeon-houfes,  many  build  a  lower  window  in  the  wall  under 
the  eaves,  to  open  and  diut  at  difcretion,  to  let  the  young  pigeons 
of  every  latter  breed  (which  are  weaked)  out  the  fooner,  they  being  not  ftrong 
enough  to  rife  upright  through  the  well  of  the  houfe. 

Some  fay,  there  ought  to  be  double  the  number  of  holes,  at  lead,  as  you 
have  hen- pigeons,  befides  what  are  to  be  allotted  for  the  cocks ;  becaufe  the 
hen-pigeon,  whild  die  has  young  ones  in  one  hole,  will  be  building  and  fit¬ 
ting  in  another. 

It  is  a  great  doubt  whether  it  is  beneficial  to  a  pigeon-houfe,  to  keep  the 
holes  clean  from  the  dung  and  trumpery. 

Varro3  calls  the  pigeon  a  very  cleanly  bird,  and  advifes  to  fweep  the  dove- 

houfe, 

J  Varro  (lib.  3.  de  Re  ruflica,  fol.  70.)  fays,  permundae  funtenim  hae  volucres,  itaque  paftorem 
columbaria  quotquot  menfibus  crebro  oportet  everrere.  Columella  ait  (lib.  8.  fol.  190.)  totus  au" 
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houfe  and  dean  out  the  filth  frequently  all  the  year  round  ;  for  the  neater  it 
is  kept  the  livelier  the  bird,  adds  Columella ;  the  whole  place,  fays  he,  and 
even  the  holes,  ought  to  be  white-wanted,  the  pigeon  being  particularly  fond 
of  that  colour. — The  Roman  epicures  had  a  cuftom  of  breaking  the  tegs  of 
the  young  pigeons,  that,  not  being  able  to  move,  they  might  fat  the  better. 

-  Didymus  direfts  us  to  hang  up  fprigs  of  rue  at  the  entrance,  and  m  many 
places  of  the  dove-houfe,  which,  he  fays,  is  good  to  drive  away  vermin.  The 

old  authors  agree  in  the  fame  thing  in  regard  to  hen-houies. 

&.  2.  It  ha!  been  a  queftion  with  many,  if  dove-houfe  pigeons  pair  or  not,  Off*™, 
and  keep  true  to  their  plighted  love,  which  it  feems  to  me  they  muft  do,  be- 
caufe  we  often  find  inVhSr  hole  a  pair  of  eggs  and  a  pair  of  hatched  pigeon 
near  fledged,  which  eggs  are  foon  after  hatched  alfo,  which  could  not  well 

be  unleft  the  cock  fed  the  young  ones  whilft  the  hen  fat  .  . 

a.  We  had  no  rain  all  April  and  May,  and  had  never  fo  poor  pigeons  m 
that  feafon  •  the  reafon  feems  to  be,  becaule  the  corn  in  the  fields  was  diy,bteed. 
hfre  havin’-  been  no  rain  to  moiften  it ;  for  young  birds  muft  have  what  is 

tender  of  dfgeftion,  and  fo  we  treat  all  forts  of  poultry. 

&  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  June,  in  the  pigeons  bennetmg  of  their  feed- 
time,  I  entered  my  pigeon-houfe  to  fee,  in  cafe  there  were  any  young  ones  ingo-ife 
what  feeds  they  had  in  their  crops ;  I  took  haif  a  dozen  young  ones ,  be  id  s  wee<!s 
Whatcom  they  could  here  and  there  pick  up,  I  found  much  charlock-feed, 
and  the  feeds  of  the  common  creeping  crow-foot  or  butter-cups  (m  their 
crops)  which  is  a  fmall,  flat,  and  (harp-pointed  feed,  (vid.  Ray,  fol.  58 1 .)  and 
afterwards  did  obferve  great  flocks  of  pigeons  to  light  in  thole  fields,  where 
that  plant  grew  plentifully,  at  the  time  ol  it  s  leeding. 

Itdy  the  .  9th  I  had  a  pigeon  killed  in  the  field,  and  opened  h.s  crop  .which 
was  full  of  the  before-mentioned  butter-cup  feeds)  and  fumitory-feeds,  and 
Tnth  n-  elfe  faving  half  a  dozen  bud-flowers  of  charlock,  and  two  or  three 
Ss  fobftr  edley  were  very  voracious  of  thefe  feeds ;  for  I  had  three 
acres  of  arable,  which  had  laid  down  to  grafs  two  years,  and  that  had  more 
butter-cups  in  it  poffibly  than  my  whole  farm  befides,  m  which  my  whole 
fl“gh  of  pigeons  lay  all  day,  and  in  a  piece  of  wheat  near  my  houfe  which 
had  much  fumitory  in  it ;  you  may  fee,  where  thefe  plants  grow  m  fields  near 
pigeons,  the  feeds  picked  off:  they  are  therefore  of  great  ufe  in  ridding  the 

fit.\°.f  Uktt  to  be  doubted,  if  you,  in  winter,  feed  your  pigeons,  but  others  OfWb* 
from  other  dove-houfes  will  come  to  the  table  in  your  dove-houfe,  by  ob-  - 
ferving  them  fleek,  and  in  good  liking,  or  by  fmelhng  the  fort  and  plenty  of 
food  they  have  in  their  crops,  as  well  as  is  elfewhere  noted  of  rabbits. 

,  Wll,  &  iDfe  columbarum  cell*  poliri  debent  albo  teSorio,  quandoquidem  eo  colore  praecipue 

z&fibnsz.  as  tezt&tsst&r!* ” ' 

q  «*■*,,  babel 

™ ad  beftias.  In  Geopomos  e*  D.dymo,  fob  773. 
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Water  necef- 
fary  near  a 
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§.6.  A  pigeon-houfe  will  not  thrive  unlefs  very  near  water  j  not  but  the 
pigeons  can  go  far  for  water  for  themfelves,  but  their  returns  mull  be  very 
frequent  and  quick  for  their  young  ones,  who  are  wanting  much  water,  and 
by  carrying  it  far,  it  will  be  dried  up  in  their  crops  before  they  can  bring  it  to 
their  young. 


BEES. 

Of  bees  in  ge-  §.  i.  IT  THAT  EVER  you  do  to  bees  mull  be  in  the  morning  and  not 
ncral*  V  v  at  night  by  a  light ;  for  every  bee  that  is  difturbed  and  ftrikes 

againft  the  light,  is  loft  and  chilled  by  lying  out. 

The  honey-bee  never  draws  it’s  honey  from  the  broad-clover,  for  it’s  pro- 
bofeis  is  not  long  enough  ;  it  is  the  humble-bee  that  feeds  on  that.  The  beft 
provifion  for  bees  early  againft  the  fpring,  is  by  fowing  turnips  in  Auguft, 
which  will  flower  in  the  fpring,  from  whence  the  bees  extract  abundance  of 
honey :  they  draw  abundance  oi  honey  alfo  from  the  vetch-blofToms,  but 
never  lie  on  the  pea. 

A  fouth-wefterly  expofition  is  better  than  a  fouth-eafterly  ;  for  the  fouth- 
eafterly  calls  the  bees  out  too  early  in  the  morning,  and  in  a  fouth-wefterly 
they  will  work  an  hour  later  at  night.  If  a  hive  will  not  fwarm,  fo  that  you 
are  forced  to  raife  the  hive,  you  mull  be  fure,  before  winter,  to  take  the  prop 
from  under  the  hive,  and  though  they  have  worked  down  into  the  prop,  the 
combs  mull  be  cut  away,  that  the  bees  may  lie  clofer  and  warmer,  for  the 
reafon  why  a  fmart  comes  to  nothing,  is,  becaufe  they  are  too  few  in  the 
hive. 

Their  manner  §•  2.  This  day  (September  the  15th)  I  could  not  but  recolledt  what  Pliny 
ef  breathing.  fayS  Gf  flies,  that  they  breathe  not  from  their  mouths,  but  from  porous  parts  of 
their  bodies,  in  which  opinion  I  was  confirmed  ;  for  a  bee  had  fallen  into  my 
garden  pond,  and  was  labouring  at  the  oar  to  get  out ;  I  wondered  to  tee, 
from  the  tides  of  his  body,  divers  quick  curling  ftreams  on  the  furface  of  the 
water,  which  extended  two  inches  long  from  each  fide  of  the  bee,  and  each 
ftream  was  diftinguithed  and  divided  from  the  other  like  the  points  of  a 
compafs;  I  faw  plainly  this  could  not  be  from  his  legs,  and  his  wings  laboured 
but  little  j  I  was  latisfied  thefe  ftreams  proceeded  from  the  porous  portals  his 
labouring  breath  came  out  at,  which  ilTuing  with  force  (for  otherwife  it  could 
not  have  made  fo  Ion 2;  ftreams)  may  give  fome  account  how  the  vibration  of 
his  wings  on  thofe  portals  makes  his  wind-mufick,  and  plays  thereon  as  we 
do  on  a  flagelet. 

Cf  hives.  §.3.  The  16th  of  January  was  a  frill  fine  froft,  and  at  noon  it  was  fine 

and  warm  in  the  funfhine ;  I  obferved  it  to  invite  many  bees  out  of  my  hive, 
efpecially  out  of  my  boxen-hive,  which  flood  under  my  ftraw-hive,  and  in 
the  funlhine  I  faw  them  play  ;  I  faw  here  and  there  one  fly  out  of  another 
ftraw-hive,  but  very  few  ;  the  next  day  I  told  between  twenty  and  thirty  that 
lay  dead  on  the  ground  under  the  hive,  and  at  the  hive  door,  with  a  hoar- 
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froft  of  the  night  covering  them  j  note,  the  entry-hole  of  this  hive  was  very 
open  wherefore  I  do  infer  that  fuch  entry-hole,  being  large,  lets  not  only 
the  cold  and  wind  in,  to  their  prejudice,  but  the  funftiine  of  the  winter  to 
their  utter  ruin :  I  do  infer  likewife  that  thefe  boarded  hives  are  not  fo  warm 
in  winter  to  refill  the  cold,  nor  fo  able  to  refill  the  fun  either  in  fummer  or 
winter,  as  the  llraw-hives,  becaufe  the  heat  and  cold  cannot  penetrate,  where 
the  particles  of  each  injedted  have  their  powers  broken  by  fuch  a  numerous 
body  of  twilled  llraws,  between  each  of  which  there  is  a  fort  of  vacuity, 
which  mull  needs  make  the  froll  and  fun  break  their  lines  ;  whereas  timber 
being  porous,  and  yet  a  continued  body,  the  heat  and  cold  palfes  through  it 
without  interruption ;  fo  that,  I  believe,  the  fun  has  too  immediate  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  bees  in  thofe  boxen-hives  to  their  great  prejudice,  both  at  fpring 

and  winter.  .... 

«  .  Mr.  Cherry’s  gardener  of  Shotsbroke  had  put,  during  the  winter,  a  Mice  and 

piece  of  flit  trencher  before  the  bee  holes,  with  two  little  arched  holes  cut  in  “®^Per 
them,  to  let  the  bees  juft  have  room  to  pafs  in  and  out ;  I  thought  it  had  been 
for  warmth,  but  he  faid  it  was  to  keep  out  the  mice,  which  would  foon,  in  the 
winter,  deftroy  a  hive  :  he  faid  the  moths  were  likewife  very  pernicious  to 
bees  i  for  they  would  get  into  the  hives  towards  the  latter  end  of  fummer, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  about  the  edges  of  it,  lay  their  eggs,  which  at 
the  latter  end  of  fpring  come  to  great  maggots,  and  crawl  up  and  down  the 
hive  from  comb  to  comb,  fucking  the  honey ;  thus,  he  fays,  he  has  known 
five  or  fix  hives,  in  a  feafon,  deftroyed  by  them  j  his  way  is  to  lift  up  the 
hives,  and  examine  them,  after  Michaelmafs,  and  deftroy  fuch  eggs ;  he  fays, 
the  mice  get  not  into  the  hives  all  the  fummer  long ;  for  then  the  bees  are 
ftrong  and  lie  before  the  hole  all  night,  and  will  not  let  them  come  in. 


t  It  t  Was  taking  notice  that  fome  hay  my  fervant  had  bought  for  me  of  making 
*  £  had  it  s  fme^»  which  could  not  be  from  the  rain  ;  for  none  ha?* 
fell  that  year  in  the  hay-making  time,  but  it  had  laid  abroad  in  the  dew 
without  being  made  into  cock  ;  and  this  is  frequently  the  cafe  of  hay  below 
our  hill ;  for  below  the  hill  after  it  is  laid  in  fwarth  and  tedded,  that  is,  flut¬ 
tered  abroad,  they  do  not  cock  it  till  they  cock  it  for  good  and  all  j  whereas 
in  the  hill-country  they  cock  it  the  fame  day  it  is  tedded,  if  it  be  a  hot  day.  _ 

k  2.  If  you  will  make  aftermafs  broad-clover,  I  hold  it  beft  not  to  let  it  Making 
lie  one* night  in  fwarth,  but  againft  every  night  to  cock  it  in  large  cocks  to  fecure  broad-dovor 
it  from  the  dews,  which,  at  that  time  of  the  year,  fall  very  largely  j  for  the  1 ' ; ' 
dews  foke  into  the  broad-clover,  and  thin  the  fpirity  juice,  and  thereby  make 
it  volatile  and  eafily  exhaufted  by  the  fun  5  whereas,  if  the  fpirity  juice,  which 
is  of  a  confiftency,  be  not  thinned  by  the  water  getting  into  it,  the  fun  will 
fix  it  by  drawing  out  the  watery  part  from  it,  but  if  it  be  thinned  by  adven- 
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titious  water,  by  reafon  of  fuch  thinnefs  of  the  body,  it  will  all  evaporate :  it 
is  true,  by  laying  it  in  fwarth  night  after  night,  it  will  fooner  be  hay,  but  then 
the  hay  will  be  fpoiled  j  for  the  drinefs  of  the  body  proceeds  from  the  above 
precipitate  manner  of  exhaufting  the  fpirituous  juice  by  letting  in  the 
water3. 

§.  3.  They  count  the  great-burnet  hay  in  Leiceflerfhire,  the  bed:  fheep- 
hay,  and  the  bed  horfe-hay. 

§.4.  I  was  faying,  at  the  appraifement  of  the  hay  in  Sir  Ambrofe  Phillipps’s 
great  barn,  at  which  I  was  prefent,  that  I  would  not  make  ufe  of  that  barn 
for  my  hay,  unlefs  the  feafon  of  hay-making  was  wet,  but  put  it  without 
door  in  a  reek  j  to  which  the  keeper  replied,  that  he  owned  hay  came  better 
out  of  a  reek  than  a  barn,  and  that  hay  reeked  abroad  required  much  lefs 
making,  having  a  paffage  for  the  air  and  wind  to  qualify  it. 

I  was  propofing  to  fet  up  a  breek-houfe  for  hay  in  my  meads ;  feveral  of  my 
oldeft  and  mod  experienced  labourers  feemed  to  be  againd  it,  but  I  could  not 
have  a  reafon,  only  they  faid,  hay  never  came  fo  well  out  of  a  reek-houfe  as 
out  of  a  reek,  and  one  of  them  faid,  the  reafon  was,  it  never  lay  fo  clofe  ; 
the  timber  pods,  bearing  againd  the  hay,  kept  it  from  finking  dole,  and  fo  it 
lay  too  hollow  ;  I  replied,  that  then  in  making  the  reek,  room  of  a  foot  fpace 
within  the  timbers  fhould  be  allowed  it  for  finking,  which  caution,  I  take  it, 
fhould  be  always  ufed  in  fuch  cafes. 

§.5.  In  making  hay-cocks  it  is  of  great  confequence  to  fee  that  the  cocks 
are  made  with  a  narrow  bottom,  and  round  head ;  for  where  they  are  made 
with  a  broad  bottom  and  fharp  top,  pyramidwife,  the  cock  finks  flat,  and 
fquats  down,  and  lies  fo  wide,  and  broad,  that  rain  damages  it  greatly, 
whereas  a  round  top  with  a  narrow  bottom  will  fave  the  cock  from  rain. 

In  making  hay-cocks,  in  order  to  be  carted,  I  find  by  experience,  that  they 
ought  to  be  made  large  (from  a  dozen  to  fifteen  to  a  load,  which  they  ought 
not  to  exceed)  becaufe  the  fewer  make  a  load,  the  fooner  they  are  loaded, 
and  the  greater  is  the  difpatch,  and,  if  they  are  fet  out  in  rows  it  is  the  better  j 
lefs  time  is  loft  in  going  from  cock  to  cock ;  the  more  hay-cocks  you  make, 
the  more  bottoms,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  hay,  more  lies  on  the  ground, 
and  confequently,  if  the  feafon  be  wet,  it  is  by  lying  long  on  the  earth  liable 
to  more  damage  ;  a  little  cock  is  apter  to  fall  flat,  and,  if  rainy  weather  comes, 
what  with  the  bottoms  and  tops,  it  all  takes  wet,  there  being  little  in  the 
middle  ;  again,  being  light  of  weight,  it  cannot  comprefs  itfelf  clofe,  but  is 
hollow,  and  fo  takes  in  the  rain,  and,  if  you  cart  in  the  dew,  or  when  the 
ground  is  wet,  there  is  more  hay  fpoiled  by  raking  in  the  wet,  where  are 
many  fmall  cocks,  than  where  a  few  great  ones. 

§.  6.  It  feems  fit  to  be  confidered  in  the  buying  a  hay-reek,  how  far  the 
hay-reek  may  have  heated  when  it  was  made,  for,  if  it  heated  well,  provided 
it  be  not  too  much,  the  hay  will  yield  the  more  loads,  becaufe  in  fweating  it 


aFor  making  St.Foin  or  French-grafs  hay,  fee  note  extracted  from  Mr.  Tull,  under  the  article 
Grades,  50. 

b  Dutch  barns  had  not  been  introduced,  or  were  but  little  known  in  our  author’s  time. 
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falls  fo  much  the  more  clofe  j  whereas,  if  the  hay  was  put  UP  ovcr'nPc;  lC 
will  not  fo  well  anfwer  expe&ations  in  the  quantity,  it  lying  fo  much 

h0l§°7.e  An  antient  experienced  farmer  teUs  me,  he  always  found  old  hay ^  - 

good  for  cattle,  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  as  new  ;  but  then  it  grew  too 

drJ§.  8.  We  found  it  manifeft  this  year,  in  hay-making,  that  fhort  hay  of  the 
fame  bulk  out-weighed  long  hay  abundantly. 
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N  E  of  my  labourers  in  *  mowing  complained  of  the  old  rowet  that  G— » 

\  j  choaked  up  the  lcythe,  and  compared  it  to  the  young  wool,  back> 
whichWhen  (beep  have  been  pretty  well  kept  in  the  winter,  and  then  .Seemowing. 
checked  in  the  fpring,  comes  up  under  the  firft  wool,  and  deadens  the  fheeis, 

fo  that  it  is  troublefome  to  cut.  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

I  immediately  went  to  another,  who  I  knew  had  been  a  fhepherd,  and  had 
fheered  much,  and  inquired  of  him  concerning  fuch  wool ;  he  faid,  it  was 
true,  that,  if  fheep  are  kept  well  at  the  forehand  of  the  year,  and  have  a  check 
in  the  fprine,  and  then  comes  a  flufli  of  grafs  on  the  firft  rains,  their  wmtei 
wool  will  grow  no  more,  but  a  young  wool  will  anfe,  and  caft  off  the  old  woo.  , 
fo  that  one  may  almoft  wipe  it  off  with  one’s  hands  ;  now  if  the  young  wool 
is  not  grown  fo  long,  but  that  the  fheers  Aide  over  it,  or  between  the  young 
and  old,  then  it  is  not  troublefome  to  fheer;  but  if  it  be  grown  fo  long  that 
the  fheers  muft  cut  it,  then  it  choaks  up  the  fheers,  and  makes  it  troublefome; 
and  in  drawing  the  wool  out  with  one’s  finger  and  thumb,  to  fee  the  finenefs 

of  the  thread,  it  will  part.  c  . 

S.  2.  I  fold  my  wool  to  a  fell-monger,  and  we  happened  to  faU  into  an  ar- when  wool 

gument  what  time  of  the  year  wool  grew  fafteft  on  the  fheep  s  back  ,  he  faic ,  - 
it  grew  fafteft  that  quarter  of  the  year  which  was  between  Chnftmafs  and 
Ladv-day  ;  I  wondered  at  that,  becaufe  it  was  the  coldeft  quarter  of  the  year , 
but  he  anfwered  me,  it  did  grow  fafter  then,  than  from  Lady-day  to  the  17th 
of  June  which  was  the  day  I  fheered,  for,  laid  he,  the  wool  uops  in  growth 
lond  before  that,  and  begins  to  loofen  from  it’s  root,  and  a  new  wool  growing 

o  # 

thThis  pufme  in  mind  that  the  fleeces  in  the  eaftern  countries  might  be  eafier 
plucked,  and  with  left  pain  to  the  fheep  than  vye  imagine  if  they  nick  the 
time  in  doino-  it,  when  the  wool  loofens  from  the  Ikin  of  the  fheep. 

S.  3.  May  the  i9th  farmers  Box,  the  father  and  fon,  “d  firmer  Ifle^ far-Woo! 
r  Stephens,  and  young  farmer  Sartam  of  Wilts,  all  agreed  ,  that  WOO  by  Wea- 

ftfter  onPthe  fheep  in  dry  than  wet  fummers  (for  from  the. growth  of  t  e  fheep  ther. 

[he  wool  depends)  and  that  all  forts  of  cattle  fatted  then  fafter,  and  grew 
fafter  than  in  wet  fummers,  if  they  had  meat  tolerably  fufhcient:  foi  continual 
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wet  outwardly  on  their  coats  wadies  them  out,  as  well  as  inwardly,  and  then 
the  grades  are  Tourer  alfo ;  beddes  cattle  have  more  hours  lor  eating  in  diy 
than  in  rainy  weather. 

§.4.  There  is  a  particular  Tort  of  Iheep  inPerda  of  which  they  are  very 
choice,  their  wool  is  as  foft  as  filk,  and  I  am  well  informed,  that  to  preferve 
the  beauty  of  it,  and  keep  it  to  a  good  curl,  they  fwathe  their  Iheep. 

§.  5.  When  a  Oieep’s  wool  peels  away  under  his  belly,  the  diepherds  fay, 
it  is,  mod;  generally,  a  dgn  of  an  old  fheep  ;  not  but  that  a  young  fheep  will 
be  fometimes  fubjedt  to  it;  that  which  will  bed:  prevent  the  like  another  year, 
if  young,  is  to  keep  him  up  in  cafe. 

The  ewes  that  lamb  about  Lady-day,  will  have  their  lambs,  by  the  quick- 
nefs  of  the  grafs  at  that  time,  fo  brilk  and  forward,  that  with  fucking  and 
butting  they  will  have  beat  all  the  wool  bare  from  the  ewes  belly  by  the  time 
they  come  to  be  dieered. 

§.  6.  Mr.  Methwin  and  Mr.  Holliday,  clothiers,  fay  the  Spanilh  wool  is 
not  near  fo  dne  and  fo  good  of  late  years,  not  above  half  fo  fine  as  it  was  for¬ 
merly  ;  the  fined,  they  fay,  comes  from  Segovia  in  Spain  ;  the  fame  they  fay 
ofHereforddiire  wool. 

§.  7.  Tho’  one  farm  and  another  is  faid  to  have  better  and  worfe  wool,  yet 
the  rule  is  very  uncertain  ;  it  is  according  to  what  fort  of  fheep  a  farm  keeps, 
which  may  occafion  a  great  alteration  in  it,  for  ewes  carry  finer  wool  than 
weathers  and  hogs ;  again,  the  wool  is  improved  according  to  what  g'-ais  one 
gives  the  fheep,  clover-grades  railing  a  coarfer  wool ;  again,  it  depends  on 
what  fort  of  hay  the  fheep  have  at  winter ;  the  better  the  hay  the  finei  the 
wool ;  and  hill-country  hay,  if  one  has  enough  of  it,  will  bring  finer  wool 
than  the  next  farmer  diall  have,  who  buys  a  vale  hay. 

If  fheep  are  abufed  in  their  keeping  fo  as  to  pitch,  their  wool,  tho  never  fo 
fhort,  will  handle  hard  and  rough,  be  curled,  and  not  run  into  a  di  ait  thread, 
and  break  off  in  combing. 

§.  8.  At  Biffiops-Cannons  and  all  the  Cannons,  where  the  wool  is  fo  fine, 
and  the  land  lo  good,  they  keep  their  feeding  as  clofe  as  may  be  ;  for  they 
count,  amongd  them,  the  fhorter  the  Iheep  s  padure  the  fweeter ;  il  fo,  it 
mud  be  more  lo  with  us,  where  the  ground  is  poor  and  four.  The  wool  fiom 
Wodcote-farm,  which  is  contiguous  to  me,  will  out-fell  that  fiom  Crux- 
Eadon,  becaufe  their  dieep  feed  on  the  downs,  and  ours  on  the  corn-leafe. 

§.  9.  In  I  {brants  Ides  Hidory  of  his  embafly  from  Mufcovy  to  China, 
printed  1706,  he  fays,  fol.  189.  the  mulberry-trees  in  China  are  managed  in 
a  manner  different  from  all  other  countries;  for  they  are  kept  low,  and  an¬ 
nually  lopped,  as  the  vineyards  are  ;  becaule,  fays  he,  the  young  dioots  occa¬ 
fion  the  production  of  the  bed;  dlk ;  and  indeed  the  difference  between  the 
filk  produced  by  thofe  worms  which  feed  on  the  fird  leaves,  and  that  of  the 
latter  growth,  when  they  are  much  harder,  is  very  confiderable. — l  note  this, 
becaufe  I  have  made  a  remark  before,  how  the  bed  wool  proceeds  from  grafs 
growing  on  fallows,  which  proceed  from  a  feed  of  the  fame  lummer,  and 
there  feems  to  be  a  great  affinity  between  wool  and  dlk. 

§.  10.  Burn- 
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t  10.  Burn-beaking  the  downs  will  be  a  great  prejudice  to  the  ftaple  of 
wool ;  for,  though  the  bulk  of  wool  may  come  off  the  vale  yet  it  is  moft 
born  and  bred  on  the  downs,  from  whence  the  vale-men  buy  their  fheep,  or 
otherwife  they  would  not  have  fo  good  wool  ;  and  though  particular  parts  of 
the  vale,  as  all  Cannons,  &c.  produce  a  fine  wool,  yet  the  reafon  of  that  is  be- 

'f'  rc  iven 

°§.8iT'  Mr.  Bifhop’s  {hephcrd  of  Dorfetfliire  faid,  the  older  flieep  grew,  the  w«lofoM 

finer  was  their  wool,  and  the  leaft  of  it.  ,  .  c  , 

r  1 2  Where  the  ewe-wool  is  deareft,  the  lamb-wool  is  cheapeft ;  tor  the  Of  ewe  and 

ewe’s  wool  fells  for  it’s  finenefs,  but  the  lamb’s  wool  for  it’s  length  lamb-wool. 

&  n  Mr.  Bell  of  Marlborough,  coming  to  buy  my  wool,  afked  me  whe-  of  lamb’, 
ther  I  Cleared  my  iambs  at  Midfummer,  as  1  did  my  other  fheep  ;  1  told  him 
yes;  becaufe,  faid  he,  many  will  (hear  their  lambs  a  month  after;  for  the 
wool  is  fo  much  the  better  for  being  the  longer,  the  ewe  s  wool  the  Sorter 
the  better,  the  lamb’s  wool  the  longer  :  I  afked  how  much  it  might  yield  the 
more  for  being  a  month’s  growth  the  older ;  he  faid,  a  penny  perhaps  111  the 
pound  :  I  anfwered,  twice  {hearing  made  two  troubles  and  charges,  and  I 

knew  not  whether  it  would  turn  to  account.  . 

I  told  my  fhepherd  what  Mr.  Bell  faid  about  {hearing  the  lambs  early  ;  and 
he  replied,  if  the  lambs  were  late  (horn,  they  would  not  at  Michael mafs  carry 
fo  good  a  body  and  look  fo  full,  nor  carry  fo  good  a  price;  fome  fhear 
them  fo  fhallow  as  to  leave  a  good  coat  behind,  becaufe  they  may  look  more 
hurley  at  a  fair.-Quame  therefore,  if  Hhould  not  fhear  thofe  later  which  I 
keep  mvfelf.— Afking  my  fhepherd  this  queftion  afterwards,  he  faid,  it  would 
be  two  troubles  both  in  wafhing  and  Clearing,  and  chargeable,  more  than  the 
profit  on  the  wool  would  come  to,  and  the  fooner  we  fheared  our  lambs,  the 

more  wool  they  would  have  when  they  were  fheep.. 

V  14.  I  afked  Mr.  Townfend  and  Mr.  Fry,  clothiers,  the  reafon  why  Hert-  ^ 

fordfhire  wool  fhould  be  the  word;  in  England ;  they  faid  it  was  certainly  fo, 
and  that  they  affeded  the  fort  of  fheep  they  had,  as  a  very  large  flieep,  which, 
faid  they,  are  of  the  colley  fort,  that  is,  black  faces  and  legs,  and  their  wool 
is  very  harfh,  mixed  with  hairs,  like  dogs  hair,  and  notfo  white  as  ours. 

&  1  r.  Stevens  of  Pomeroy  in  Wilts,  defired  to  have  two  or  three  fleeces  or  Black  wooU 
my  black  wool,  and  made  nofcruple  to  give  me  nine  pence  per  pound  for  it, 
though  he  was  loth  to  give  fo  much  for  the  white  fleeces;  for,  faid  he,  the 
black  fleeces  are  of  more  value  than  the  white,  and  ne  gave  this  reafon  ;  in 
the  making  a  dark-coloured  medley  drugget,  or  cloth,  the  thread  of  the 
white  being  twilled  with  the  black  will  effect  it  without  being  dyed,  and  will 
make  much  the  ftronger  cloth,  in  as  much  as  all  dyes  that  dye  a  dark  colour 
do  much  rot  the  worfteds ;  but  the  dyes  of  light  colours,  being  only  a  light 

Earning  of  them,  do  not  fo  much  hurt  the  wool. 

£  When  the  wool-man  was  weighig  my  wool,  he  {hewed  me  the  dir-  e'! v'001' 
ference  of  fome  fleeces  in  goodnefs,  and  particularly  the  Iocks  of  fome  fleeces 
tlrat  were  curled,  .and  faid,  fuch  wool  was  not,  by  a  penny  in  a  pound,  fo  fine, 
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as  that  which  was  foft  and  ftrait,  nor  would  fuch  wool  lie  fine  and  fmooth  in 
the  druggets. 

§.  17.  I  was  arguing  with  my  wool-man  on  the  qualities  of  wool,  and  in¬ 
filled  that,  tho’  they  judged  according  to  the  finenefs  of  the  thread  of  wool, 
vet  wool  of  the  fame  finenefs  might  be  much  better  than  other  wool, 
becaufe  the  proof  and  ftrength  of  the  thread  in  one  fort  of  wool,  might  be 
better  than  in  another  of  the  fame  finenefs,  by  reafon  of  better  food,  being 
never  pinched  fummer  or  winter,  and  confequently  having  proof  to  the  very 
end  of  the  hair  :  he  faid,  that  wool  impoverished  by  ill-feeding  or  ftarving, 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  was  plainly  difcernable  ;  for  it  would  runofi  thin  to¬ 
wards  the  ends  of  the  hairs  more  than  fuits  with  a  taper  figure.  I  fuppofe 
the  change  towards  the  end  is  difcernable  as  in  corn  and  grafs,  when  it  withers 
at  the  top :  he  allowed  my  wool  was  better  than  my  neighbours,  for  my  not 
pinching  them  any  time  of  the  year. 

§.  18.  A  great  dealer  in  wool  allures  me,  that  wool  of  fixteen  fhillings  in 
the  tod  is  eighteen  pence  in  the  tod  worfe  in  goodnefs  when  three  years  old  j 
for  then  it  grows  llarkey  and  dry,  and  will  not  lie  fmooth  in  the  fpinning ; 
for  the  oil  of  wool  wafi.es  very  much  after  two  years  old. 

§.19.  I  was  with  Mr.  Anthony  Methwin,  a  great  clothier,  and  entered 
into  difcourfe  with  him  of  wool;  the  edge-grown  wool,  I  fpoke  to  him  of, 
he  allured  me,  was  the  word  abufe  the  wool-men  put  upon  the  clothiers,  for 
the  young  wool  of  it  was  all  to  be  flung  away,  becaufe  it  could  not  be  worked 
up  in  cloth  ;  he  faid,  wool  that  pitched,  by  reafon  of  the  Sheep’s  poverty,  would 
tear  and  break  in  pieces,  and  great  wafte  was  made  of  it,  that  wool  managed 
as  I  manage  mine,  was  much  the  better  in  all  refpedts,  and  more  profitable  to 
the  clothier  to  buy,  and  tho’  it  might  run  a  little  longer  for  it,  would  be  ex¬ 
traordinary  good  for  clothing :  he  agreed  with  me,  that  fallows  always  pro¬ 
duced  better  wool  than  the  very  fame  ground  when  laid  down  to  grafs,  and 
faid,  the  longer  a  ground  lay  to  grafs,  and  the  older  the  grafs  was,  it  was  the 
ranker  food,  and  the  wool  coarfer  ;  for  which  reaion  the  fallows  having 
new  young  grafs  in  them,  produce  fo  much  the  finer  wool  ;  he  did,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  afient,  that  the  hop-clover  generally  fpeaking  (efpecially  in  clay- 
land)  might  produce  a  finer  wool  than  it’s  natural  grafs  ;  that  the  thicker  and 
clofer  wool  handled,  and  ftraiter  in  it’s  threads,  and  not  curled,  it  was  the  finer, 
and  laid  fmoother  in  the  piece  of  cloth  :  That  wool,  added  he,  in  the  fheep, 
that  hangs  leaft  under  the  droppings  of  the  other,  is  the  fined,  fuch  as  the 
neck,  and  bread:,  and  belly. 

§.  20.  I  find  the  pitch-mark,  if  it  be  not  worn  out  before  fhearing-time, 
the  wool-men  do  not  like,  becaufe,  fay  they,  we  have  no  help  but  to  cut  it 
off,  whereas,  tho’  the  ruddle,  if  the  fheep  be  much  ruddled,  weighs  to  our 
lofs,  yet  that  wafhes  out. 

§.  2 1.  Wool  increafes  by  lying  by,  and,  if  put  up  hollow,  will  in  two  or  three 
years  feel  very  clofe,  and  be  intangled,  which  is  occafioned  by  it  s  growing  ; 

but  it  will  not  grow  till  after  it’s  fweating  is  over,  which  is  not  till  Mxhaelmals. 
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It  is  generally  agreed,  that  wool,  being  bound  up  very  clofe,  fo  that  tne 
wind  cannot  get  into  it,  will  pay  in tereft  in  growth  ti  l  towards  the  next 
fpring,  but  fhould  be  fold  before  the  March  following,  left  the  winds  of  that 

month  fhould  dry  it  too  faft.  .  .  1  ,  , 

s.  22.  The  wool-man  having  bought  my  wool, and  coming  to  weigh  it,affureu  of  the  wool-. 

me,  that  by  the  tumbling  and  removing  the  wool,  and  letting  in  the  air  to  it 
in  the  carriage,  it  would  lofe  in  the  weight,  a  pound  in  the  tod,  before  he  got 
it  home  :  from  hence  it  follows,  that  to  move  your  wool  in  the  loft,  or  from 
one  room  to  another  is  lofs,  or  to  tumble  it  up  and  down  m  fearch  of  mice. 

&.  21.  When  wool-men  buy  not  at  the  firft  hand,  when  the  wool  1S  (beared.  Tmc  for  fel- 
they  care  not  to  buy  in  the  winter  ;  for  the  damp  and  foggy  air  gets  into  t  re 
wool  in  winter,  which  makes  it  weigh  heavier  ;  therefore  the  chapman  choofes 

not  to  meddle  with  it  till  fpring.  1  t  ,  r 

$  2A  T  find  bv  Mr.  Brewer,  Mr.  Methwin,  and  many  more  clothiers  1  of  the Several 

-converfed  with ’in  Wiltfhire,  that  the  wool-breakers  do,  in  the  firft  place,  fepa-  P^° 

rate  the  fleeces  by  themfelves  that  run  moft  of  a  fort. 

Then  they  fort  the  different  kinds  of  wool  in.  each  fleece  by  ltfelf,  whic 
fleece  is  never  divided  into  lefs  than  four  parcels, viz.-The  tail-wool  is  laid  afide 
for  lifts  for  cloth,  rugs  and  blankets. — Half  the  buttock  towards  the  flank  is 
for  the  long  woofted  thread,  in  ferges  and  druggets,  which  they  cad  the 
woofted,  and  runs  the  length  of  the  ferge  or  drugget  which,  tho  fpun  to  a 
finer  thread,  yet  is  harder  than  the  abb,  which  erodes  the  woofted  tnread,  and 
runs  the  breadth,  yet  is  of  a  coarfer  wool :  but  Mr.  Merryman,  clothier  of 
Newbury,  denies  that  any  of  the  buttock  is  fine  enough  for  the  woofted  thread. 

_ What  is  on  the  back  and  ribs  is  fomewhat  finer,  and  makes,  in  druggets, 

the  thread  called  abb  ;  which  runs  crofs  the  chain,  called  the  woofted,  and  is 
of  a  finer  wool  than  the  buttock,  and  twifted  in  the  thread  loofer.— The 
neck,  and  breaft,  and  bottom  of  the  belly  make  the  thread  which  in  tne  nnelt 
cloth  is  the  chain,  called  the  warp  in  cloth,  which  anfwers  to  tne  chain  or 
woofted  thread  in  druggets;  but  the  abb  in  cloth,  which  anfwers  to  the  abb 
in  druggets,  is  all  made  of  Spanifh  wool,  which,  being  finer,  will  come  clofer 
together,  and  the  finer  it  is  made,  tho’  the  thinner,  yet  will  keep  out  ram  tne 
better:  but  Mr.  Merryman  of  Newbury,  clothier,  will  not  believe  tne  uea, 
and  breaft  fine  enough  for  the  chain. 
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C  C  O  R  D  I  N  G  as  the  beafts  were  in  proof,  in  flefh  and  fatnefs, 
j  »  proportionable  is  the  value  of  the  hides,  and  luch  will  be  the 
proof  bf  them  under  the  hands  of  the  tanner ;  for  example,  as  young  meat 
and  fat  meat  nlims  and  increafes  in  the  roafting  and  boiling,  but  lean  an 
old  fhrinks,  fo  a  hide  of  a  young  and  fat  beaft  fwells  and  thickens  in  the  tan- 
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pit,  and  yields  a  proportionable  increafe  according  as  the  bead  is  young  and  fat; 
but  the  hide  of  a  lean  and  old  bead  dirinks  and  lofes  it’s  fubdance  in  the  tan-pit, 
and  will  not  take  the  tan  as  a  young  hide  :  therefore  a  murrain  hide  is  of  fmall 
value,  unlefs  it  be  the  back  part,  to  make  a  pair  of  boots,  to  which  purpofe  it  is 
ufeful,  on  account  of  it’s  fhrinking  and  doling  of  the  pores ;  the  very  bed  of  the 
hides  are  bought  by  the  bridle-makers,  becaufe  they  are  required  to  be  of  the 
bed  fubdance  :  the  value  of  a  hide  is  known  by  it’s  weight,  by  lifting  it  with 
the  hand,  as  it  weighs  heavier  or  lighter  in  proportion  to  it’s  largenefs  or  fmall- 
nefs,  nothing  being  a  greater  commendation  of  a  hide,  than  to  weigh  much 
heavier  than  one  would  exped  from  the  dze  of  it. 

The  north-country  hides  are  the  bed,  and  thicked,  and  generally  handle 
bed,  the  reafon  wherjeof  probably  is,  becaufe  their  feed  is  deeped,  and  they  are 
maintained  always  in  good  keeping,  and  never  pinched. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  the  finer  the  hide  the  fweeter  the  meat  of  a  bead. 

§.  2.  The  fkins  of  the  Iheep  thicken  much,  after  they  are  fhorn  :  in  fome 
time  after  they  will  grow  as  thick  again  as  before :  I  judge  this  mud  proceed 
from  the  cold,  and  puts  me  in  mind,  that  the  hides  of  all  cattle  are  thicker 
grained  in  the  hill-country  than  in  the  vale,  as  alfo  of  the  dory  (which, 
as  I  remember,  Herodotus  tells)  of  the  Perlians  and  Greeks,  that  when  they 
were,  on  both  fides,  dain  in  a  battle  and  dripped,  the  nations  were  not  to  be  dif- 
tinguilhed  but  by  their  fkulls ;  for  the  Perfians  wearing  always  turbans  on  their 
heads,  which  kept  them  very  hot,  their  fkulls  were  much  the  fofter,  and 
would  yield  to  the  impredion.. 


RISE  and  FALL  of  MARKETS,  and  their 

CAUSES. 


§.  i.  /''T  ENERALLY  fpeaking,  the  earlier  a  thing  is  bought,  when 
the  market  is  open,  it  is  bought  the  cheaper,  for  though  after¬ 
wards  many  contingencies  may  have  an  influence,  yet  the  general  condition 
of  mankind,  who  are  not  provided  with  money  to  buy  as  early  as  their  occa- 
fions  want  it,  or  want  to  fell  before  there  is  a  general  demand  for  goods,  mud 
favour  the  ready-monied  man,  who  is  provided  beforehand;  thus,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  they,  who  at  fpring  of  the  year  drd  buy  barren  beads  to  fat,  or  daeep,. 
have  the  advantage  ;  for  they,  who  fell  eariied,  either  want  the  money,  or 
winter-provifions,  as  hay  and  draw,  to  maintain  them  till  the  grafs  grows  ; 
which  is  a  general  cafe  of  too  many  ;  and  they,  who  buy  early,  do  it  becaufe 
they  have  money  before  the  generality  have  it  for  fuch  purpofes,  or  a  remain¬ 
ing  furplus  of  hay,  or  draw,  more  than  the  dock  of  their  farm  can  fpend, 
which  is  the  cafe  of  few,  fo  at  fuch  times  there  mud  be  regularly  more  fellers 
than  buyers. 
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§.  2.  In  the  fummer  1702,  there  was  a  great  fcarcity  of  hay  and  grf^°r  SVp  °o“ 
which  reafon  beads  were  not  fatted  in.  fo  great  a  num  er  as  u  u  )  J  fions  affects  all 

quently  the  breed  in  England  of  beafts  increafed  ;  this  year,  1703  there  wasota. 
much  grafs  and  hay,  abundance  of  beafts  therefore  were  fatted  which  made 
beef  cheap,  and  fat  mutton,  by  reafon  of  a  bane,  was  cheap  ;  and  feeing  ee_ 
and  mutton  was  to  be  had  cheap,  people  would  give  but  a  low  price  for  cheele 
and  bacon  :  fo  that  any  one  kind  of  food  being  cheap  is  apt  to  lower  the  price 

of  all  other  forts.  „  ,  ,  r 

&  From  the  exceeding  lad  year’s  hot  fummer,  1719,  whereby  fewer  scarcity  of 

beads3  were  fatted,  and  hay  very  fcarce  the  fpring  following,  beef  yielded  five  tern™* 

pence  per  pound  ;  this  made  fat  lamb  fell  exceeding  dear,  not  only  at  fpring  dear< 

but  all  along  June  and  July  5  the  reafon  is  plain;  becaufe  there  mud  be  a 

great  many  fat  lambs  go  to  make  up  the  failure  of  each  ox  s  fatting,  and  meat 

mfb4!  On  the  1 6th  of  September  wheat  was  finking,  and  about  this  time  o/^P^ap 
the  vear  wheat  geneially  falls  in  price,  for  the  farmers,  who  live  in  the  pal-  about  scpicm- 
tureknd Turnip-countries,  do,  about  this  time  of  the  year,  tumble  out  the.rb„. 
wheat  in  the  markets,  and  glut  them,  in  order  to  raife  money  to  buy  fheep  at 
Weyhill,  and  the  (heep-markets,  as  well  as  to  pay  harveftrng,  and  for  feeding 

their  ground  with  wheat.  .  ,  . 

Wheat  funk  for  a  few  markets,  and  fheep,  notwithdanding  it  was  a  great. 

autumn  aftermafs  for  grafs,  and  a  great  turnip  year;  the  reafon  of  it  was, 
that  money  mud  be  ralfed  by  mod  farmers  out  of  the  produce  of  their 
farm  at  this  time  of  the  year  (September)  to  anfwer  their  many  occ  a  fions,  and 
they  obfervinp-  wheat  to  fink,  thought  fit  to  leffen  their  winter  dock  of  {beep, 
and  keep  their  wheat,  becaufe  hay,  through  the  wet,  was  generally  damaged, 
and  not  great  in  quantity,  and  fo  the  maintamance  of  dieep  was  like  to  be 
chargeable  ;  and  confequently  fuch  fale  out  of  the  capital  mud  glut  the  market 

an§ .^Fromthe  24th  of  September  to  the  20th  of  Ocdober,  1704, 

was  fo  dry,  that  the  farmers  dopped  ploughing  for,  and  fowing  of  wheat . 

Mr  Raymond,  and  Mr.  John  Horton  of  Wiltfliire,  came  to  me  in  a  vifit,  and 
I  was  faying  to  them,  furely  if  this  weather  held  a  week  longer  it  would 
make  wheat  rife  ;  no,  faid  they,  at  fuch  a  time  it  finks  in  prefent,  becaufe  the 
farmers  fend  their  wheat  to  market,  which  they  would  have  fowed,  out  the 
next  year  it  will  be  dear:  it  is  the  fame  cafe  as  in  a  rot  of  dieep,  everyone 

having  fheep  to  fell,  for  the  prefent  they  are  cheaper. 

§.  6.  Generally  it  may  be  forefeen  and  concluded,  that,  whenthe  harved  - 

falls  pretty  late,  feed-wheat,  of  the  old  year  and  of  the  new,  will  hold  dearer, 
in  the  hill-country  (in  proportion  to  the  following  price  of  wheat  when  the 
markets  open)  than  when  the  harved  comes  on  early  and  quick;  the  reafon 
«  becaufe,  when  the  harved  falls  out  late,  farmers  fow  much,  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  of  old  wheat,  becaufe  they  fow  early,  which  goes  a  great  way  in  the 
confumption  of  the  dock  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  (1.  e.  September);  a  o, 
when  harveds  fall  out  late,  the  farmers  can  raile  money  foon  from  barley,  oats. 


Cold  or  grown 
corn  unfit  for 
London  mar¬ 
ket. 

Prices  of 
barley. 


Bane  in  fheep 
makes  corn 
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and  peas,  becaufe  by  October  thofe  grains  are  vendible,  and  fo  they  are  not 
forced  to  fell  wheat  fo  foon,  to  raiie  money  by  that  grain  alone,  to  difcharge 
the  harveft  wages  ;  but  when  harveft  comes  early,  old  feed-wheat  may  pro¬ 
bably  fink  in  price,  vice  verfa. 

§.  7.  The  nearer  the  market  is  to  London,  the  worfe  the  market  is,  if 
wheat  be  cold  or  grown. 

§.  8.  From  harveft  time  through  the  winter  (1705)  barley  was  three 
{hillings  in  the  quarter  dearer,  near  Salifbury,  Devizes,  and  the  inland  towns, 
than  at  Newbury,  Reading,  and  thofe  countries  that  drove  the  London  trade 
of  malting  ;  the  reafon  was,  the  great  ftock  of  bai  ley,  the  traders  in  malt  to 
London  had  provided  the  year  before,  had  glutted  the  London  market, 
whereas  the  malfters  in  the  inland  trade  do  not  provide  great  quantities  be¬ 
forehand,  and  therefore,  the  crops  of  barley  miferably  failing  this  hot  fum- 
mer,  barley  bore  a  better  price  with  them  than  with  us. 

§.  9.  I  was  obferving  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  great  Hampftaire  farmer,  it  was 
a  faying  in  this  country,  that  if  corn  was  dear  fheep  would  be  dear,  and 
vice  verfa;  he  laid,  the  foundation  was  in  the  fheep  and  not  in  the  corn,  for, 
if  a  bane  fell  on  flieep  they  would  be  dear,  and,  if  a  bane  fell  on  fheep,  corn 
would  be  dear,  becaufe  there  could  not  be  a  fifth  part  of  the  folding  that 
otherwife  there  would  be,  and  confequently  a  deficiency  of  the  crop,  and 
therefore  dear  ;  but  if  no  bane,  and  a  great  breed  of  flieep,  corn  would,  oil 
the  other  hand,  be  plenty. 

I  add  to  this,  that  by  a  bane  year  of  flieep,  it  may  generally  be  taken  for  a 
■rule,  wheat  will  be  made  dear,  becaufe  in  bailing  years  it  is  a  wet  fpring; 
but  a  baned  year  makes,  for  the  prefent,  beef  and  mutton  cheap,  becaufe 
fuch  abundance  of  mutton  muft  be  killed,  before  the  bane  be  too  far  gone 
in  the  fat  fheep,  but  the  rot  makes  both  afterwards  dearer  ;  the  deareft 
time  for  mutton  and  beef  is  Lent,  though  it  is  fcarce  alfo  the  latter  end  of 
March  and  April,  but  then  the  plenty  of  lamb  and  veal  keeps  the  price  from 
riling 

§.  10.  When  there  has  been  a  rot  of  flieep,  it  may  be  reafonably  expected 
that  ewes  will  fell  beft,  in  order  to  replenifli  the  breed  that  is  loft. 

§.  11.  When  there  is  great  fcarcity  of  hay  againft  winter,  it  is  to  be 
fuppofed  that  lambs  will  fell  beft,  becaufe  they  can  live  beft  without 
hay. 

§.  12.  In  years  of  warm  dry  fprings,  or  only  of  moderate  rains,  I  oblervc, 
cattle  are  always  cheap,  becaufe  the  breeding  counties,  which  are  always 
the  barren,  elpecially  Cornwall  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  Wales,  tumble 
out  fo  many  into  our  markets,  being  not  able  to  maintain  them;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  years  of  wet  and  cold  fprings  there  is  a  good  growth  of  grafs  in 
the  breeding  counties ;  therefore  thofe  counties,  rather  wanting  more 
mouths  for  their  grafs,  do  not  fend  them  to  our  markets,  and  therefore  cattle 
are  dearer ;  after  many  dry  fprings,  that  their  breed  has  been  drained  by  our 
markets,  if  a  cold  wet  fpring  conies,  then  cattle  may  be  expected  very 
dear,  as  in  this  year  (1709)  was  the  cafe;  for  then  they  can  fpare  none ; 

,  note. 
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note,  though  in  dry  hot  fprings  there  be  a  greater  growth  of  grafs  in  deep 
cold  lands,  as  Somerfetfhire,  &cc.  for  which  reafon  it  might  be  thought 
their  demand  might  fet  a  good  price  to  the  Welch  cattle,  yet  it  is  to  be  con- 
lidered,  that  in  fuch  cafe  the  greater  neceffity  lies  on  the  feller;  for  the  Welch 
cattle  mutt  ftarve,  if  they  keep  them,  whereas  no  great  inconvenience  lies  on 
the  renter  of  the  deep  lands,  whiltt  his  grades  grow  a  little  the  longer  only, 
if  he  keep  off  from  buying  ;  it  is  plain  in  this  cafe  the  Welchman  mutt  buckle 
to  ;  whereas  in  wet  and  cold  fprings,  when  the  Welchman  can  keep  his 
cattle,  it  is  as  plain  the  neceffity  lies  on  the  buyer. 

§.  13.  During  September,  October,  and  half  of  November,  fat  hogs  fold  Prices  of  fat 
for  4s.  6d.  and  4s.  8d.  per  fcore ;  but  thefe  are  whey  hogs,  i.  e.  fatted  withhoSs* 
whey,  and  drove  pretty  far  from  the  dairy-countries,  which  driving,  and  their 
fort  of  food,  takes  away  the  value  of  the  bacon;  fo  bur  hill-country  bacon, 
where  the  hogs  feed  on  corn  mod;  of  the  year,  and  are  fatted  therewith,  yield 
fix  pence  or  eight  pence  per  fcore  the  more  ;  about  the  beginning  of  Novem¬ 
ber  I  fold  for  5s.  2d.  per  fcore,  and  thought  the  price  of  eight  pence  per 
fcore  more  a  good  equivalent;  but  by  the  latter  end  of  November  I  found 
the  hogs  fatted  fold  at  the  market  for  fix  (hillings  per  fcore,  at  which  I  was 
furprized,  peas  not  rifing  in  the  price ;  but  inquiring  into  the  reafon  of  it,  I 
found  that  our  hill-country  bacon  feldom  came  to  it’s  full  price  till  about  the 
latter  end  of  November  or  December,  when  all  the  whey-bacon  is  gone,  for, 
whild  that  is  plenty  in  the  market,  it  keeps  down  the  value  due  to  the  hill- 
country  hogs,  though  at  the  fame  time  they  may  yield  eight  pence  per  fcore 
more,  "yet  feldom  fo  much  then  as  they  do  afterwards ;  therefore  it  is  good 
huffiandry  not  to  be  too  ready  to  fell  our  hill-country  fat  hogs.  ^ 

§.  14.  This  fummer,  1720,  young  pigs  on  a  fudden  grew  dear  all  over  Eng-  A  dry  fum_ 
land;  the  time  they  did  appeared  to  be  fo  was  about  the  middle  of  June,  mer  makes 
and  the  reafon  for  it  was  (as  affigned  by  the  farmers  about  Holt)  becaufe  the  Pte* 
lad:  fummer  was  as  hot  and  dry  as  had  been  known  for  fome  years,  tor  which 
reafon  the  quantity  of  whey  was  much  lellened  in  the  dairy-countries,  and 
the  crop  of  corn,  particularly  peas,  run  very  ffiort ;  and  to  the  breed,  which- 
would  have  been  otherwife  preferved,  was  lent  to  market  for  the  fpit. 

§.  15.  If  a  dry  fpring  ffiould  come,  with  a  fucceeding  hot  and  burning  fum-  when  to  buy 
mer  till  Midfummer,  fo  that  the  fird  crop,  or  burden  of  grafs,  be  loft,  and,  cattle, 
being  under-docked  with  cattle,  you  have  a  hay-reek  in  dore,  you  will  have 
good  encouragement  to  buy  ;  lor  in  fuch  cafe  you  may  buy  very  cheap,  and 
v/ill  be  very  well  paid  for  the  hay  they  (hall  eat ;  for  you  may  expeft  a  great 
nftermafs,  the  earth  not  having  then  yet  exerted  her  drength ;  for  the  hot 
fun  thereon  will  have  been  equal  to  a  dunging  ;  but  then  you  ought  to  buy 
your  cattle  half  fat,  that  your  aftermafs  may  fin  fh  their  fatting. 

§.  16.  This  dimmer  (anno  (1720)  about  a  month  or  five  weeks  before  hay-  Lean  and 
making,  there  fell  fo  much  rain  in  mod  parts  of  England,  that  the  water-  ^®nare  dear 
meadows  were  overflowed,  and  verv  much  ftranded,  infomuch  that  in  feveral  afttr  wet ium. 
places  they  fold  the  hay  to  them  who  would  cut  and  carry  it  oft :  in  general  men. 
they  made  the  hay  up  in  reeks,  With  deiign  to  buy-in  lean  cattle,  after  Chrid- 
J  mafs, 
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mafs,  and  early  in  the  fpring,  for  fatting,  and  fo  to  get  them  forward  in 

fledi. - Note  therefore,  when  fuch  wet  fummers  happen,  doubtlefs  lean  and 

barren  cattle  for  fatting  muft  after  Chriftmafs,  and  towards  the  fpring,  be 
dear,  becaufe  a  large  demand  for  them  for  that  purpofe  may  be  expe&ed. 
Omfequences  j y.  This  year  (1704)  there  was  a  plentiful  fpring  for  grafs,  but  no  rain 
therYn 'jane  fell  all  June  and  July,  and  fo  the  grafs  was  all  burned  up;  from  whence  I 
and  July.  inferred,  firft,  that  beef  and  mutton  would  be  dear  by  September  ;  for  by  that 
time  the  forwarded;  beef  and  mutton  would  be  fpent; — fecondly,  that  barren 
beads  would  be  fcarce  and  dear  the  following  fpring;  becaufe,  there  having 
Not  prove  been  plenty  of  grafs  in  the  fpring,  few  beads  would  *  go  through  ; — thirdly, 
that  cows  with  calf,  that  had  been  early  bulled,  would  be  plenty  and  cheap 
at  Chridmafs  for  fatting,  and  yet  not  eadly  to  be  fatted,  by  reafon  of  the  dry 
months  of  June  and  July. 

§.  18.  There  had  been  (anno  1716)  a  cold  dry  fpring  and  dimmer  to  the 
very  autumn,  i.  e.  the  latter  end  of  Augud,  fo  that  there  was  but  a  fmall  crop 
of  hay,  and  the  aftermafs  ran  very  diort,  rain  coming  too  late  to  bring  it  to 
any  length  before  winter  came,  and  turnips  all'o  failed  ;  whereupon  it  was  the 
opinion  of  both  Mr.  Bidy  and  William  Sartain,  two  Wiltlhire  graziers  of  great 
experience,  that  beef  would  be  very  cheap  till  Chridmafs,  becaufe  the  gra¬ 
ziers  would  fell  off  their  beads  the  forehand  of  winter,  though  but  half  fat, 
for  want  of  hay  ;  but  that  beef  would  be  very  fcarce  and  dear  in  the  fpring, 
and  the  rather,  becaufe  very  few  old  cows,  that  have  had  damage,  or  went 
through,  will  be  turned  oft*  to  fatting  at  autumn,  for  want  of  hay ;  but  will  be 
milked  another  year  :  this  will  alio  make  mutton  very  dear  at  Ipring. 

When  grafs  Is  §.  19.  There  is  no  hopes  of  a  good  year  for  the  graziers  when  grafs  is 
beYYnmYof  plenty  at  the  beginning  of  fpring ;  for  then  they  buy  their  cattle  dear,  and 
fpringTsfc!  yet  meat  will  be  cheap  all  that  fummer  ;  for  fo  many  will  buy-in  for  fatting, 
that,  though  the  fummer  fliouid  prove  never  fo  dry,  yet  fo  many  heads  will  be 
made  half  fat  by  the  fpring-grafs,  and  muft  oi  neceftity  be  fatted  out,  that 
beef  muft  needs  be  plenty. -L—On  the  contrary,  a  good  year  for  the  graziers 
is,  when,  for  want  of  grafs  in  the  fpring,  barren  cattle  fell  cheap,  whereupon 
fewer  buy  for  fatting  ;  and  then  rain  coming  plentifully,  the  beads  being 
bought  cheap,  and  a  fcarcity  of  beef  in  courle  following,  and  the  grazier  hav¬ 
ing  plenty  of  grafs  to  keep  cattle  in  for  a  market,  makes  them  pay  well. — 
And  note,  that  in  wet  forward  fprings  barren  cattle  may  be  expected  to  be 
fcarce  and  dear  the  year  following,  becaufe  beads  being  well  in  cafe  take  bull 
and  go  not  through  ;  the  contrary  may  be  expedted  in  backward  lprings, 
efpecially  when  winter-meat  proves  fcarce. 

A  hot  and  dry  §.  2o.  Lad  fummer  (anno  1719)  was  very  hot  and  dry,  and  fo  little  rain 

fionSYhe^*'  d1111  the  crops  of  both  hay  and  draw  fell  fo  fhort,  that  the  vale-farmers, 
cheapnefsand  for  want  of  wintei'-provifions  for  their  cattle,  iold  cows  after  Michaelmafs  for 
afterwards  the  thirty  {hillings  a-piece,  which  ordinarily  were  then  worth  4I.  per  cow. — It  was 
oYcYuleY"61*  as  forward  and  plentiful  a  fpring  for  grais  the  fucceeding  April  and  May  as 
had  been  known  for  many  years ;  yet  cows  fold  cheap,  becauie  the  dock  of 
cattle,  fo  few  having  been  fatted,  was  dill  too  great  j  but  after  Chriftmafs 
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btef  was  fo  very  dear,  that,  take  the  whole  quarter  of  an  ox,  it  yielded  a  groat 
per  pound:  bulls  alfo  were  excefiive  dear  this  fpring;  ahull  that  ordinarily 
would  yield  but  40s.  fold  for  3I.  10s.  or  41.— The  reafon  was,  becaufe,  the 
wintering  of  cattle  having  been  very  chargeable,  the  bulls  were  fuppofed  not 
to  anfwer  the  charge  of  wintering  fo  well  as  other  cattle  ;  fo  the  farmers  killed 
them,  though  but  juft  wholfome,  and  fold  them  for  a  farthing,  and  an  half¬ 
penny  a  pound,  and  eat  them  in  their  families ;  fo  the  great  daughter  that  had 
been  of  them  the  winter  before  made  them  very  dear  in  the  fpring. 

&  2 1 .  Odober  and  November  are  the  cheapeft  times  for  beef,  becaufe  there  when  beef  is 
is  then  a  glut  occafioned  by  the  old  cows,  which  are  turned  off  by  the  daily  ^ 
at  May-day  to  be  fatted,  and  are  killed  in  thofe  two  months. 


WEATHER. 

k  j.  r~rr^H  I  S  year  (1712)  was  hitherto  (June  the  20th)  a  very  hot  fum- Effeflsofdry 
mer  ;  it  was  a  dry  February  and  March,  then  a  little  rainy  the 
week  in  April,  then  no  rain  till  about  Mid-may,  when  we  had  a  hard 
thunder  fhower,  which  went  to  the  roots, of  the  corn  ;  then  no  rain  till  the 
beginning  of  June,  when  fell  moderate  rain,  for  half  a  day,  enough  to  go  to 
the  roots  of  the  corn  ;  then  no  rain  till  this  day,  June  the  20th,  when  a  hard 
fhower,  of  two  hours,  went  to  the  roots  of  the  corn  — This  hot  iummer, 
with  fo  little  rain,  had  this  efifedt  upon  my  oats,  as  follows. — In  November  I 
had  ploughed  up  forty  acres  of  white  poor  land,  after  it  was  run  to  a  thick 
fhort  grafs,  and  had  laid  down  two  years  to  hop-clover,  in  order  that,  after  it 
had  laid  ploughed  all  the  winter,  and  took  the  frofts  and  rains  to  fiat  it,  the 
oround  might  be  a  fit  and  mellow  bed  to  receive  the  oats ;  but,  notwithftand- 
hig  the  ground  was  ploughed  fo  early,  yet,  being  a  pretty  dry  and  mild  winter, 
at  the  middle  of  February,  when  the  oats  were  fown,  the  ground  required 
much  harrowing,  and  though  they  came  up  well  and  promifing,  yet,  for 
want  of  rain  to  foften  the  ground  and  mellow  it  (having  the  difadvantage  of 
beinc*  fowed  on  land  not  fufficiently  loofened)  they  did  not  firike  good  roots, 
but  dwindled,  and  by  the  20th  of  June,  when  they,  were  (hooting  into  ear, 
were  very  thin,  for  want  of  tillowing,  and  were  run  into  fpindle,  and  looked 
•  very  poor  and  ftarving.— The  bad  condition  of  thefe  oats  feems  to  be  owing 
to  the  drought  of  the  year,  and  the  chalky  conftitution  of  the  ground,  which, 
being  lay  ground,  was  not  fufficiently  loofened,  though  ploughed  early, 
and  dragged  in  with  the  bell  management,  in  order  to  help  it’s  natural 
defeats  j  and  therefore,  for  the  future,  it  is  to  be  obierved,  that  a  crop  of 
corn  fowed  on  fuch  white  earth,  after  it  has  laid  down  fo  long  to  grafs,  is  very 
much  hazarded  in  cafe  fuch  a  hot  fummer  happens ;  whereas,  if  this  had  been 
the  fecond  crop  fowed  to  oats,  infteadof  the  firff,  doubtlefs  the  iuccefs  would 
have  been  much  better ;  for  then  fuch  white  ground,  in  the  fecond  year  of 
it’s  tillage,  would  have  ploughed  up  fine  and  rotten,  and  the  oats,  with  the 
drags  or  harrows,  would  have  been  let  in  as  deep  as  the  plough  went,  and 
then  being  rolled,  would  have  endured  the  heat  of  the  fummer,  and  the 
&  Kkk  want 
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want  of  rain,  as  I  experimented  this  fame  year,  in  a  crop  of  oats  fowed  in  the 
fame  down,  on  a  black  rotten  earth,  but  poor  and  wood-feary,  which  I  had 
not  thought  worth  ploughing  and  fowing  ;  but  having  fowed  it  to  oats  and 
French-grafs  from  lay  the  year  before,  and  the  French-grafs  mifcarrying,  I 
fowed  it  again  to  oats  and  French-grafs  this  year  ;  the  ground  turned  up  like 
affies,  as  deep  as  the  plough  went;  I  dragged  in  the  oats,  and  French-grafs 
ten  days  after  the  former,  yet  both  the  oats  and  French-grafs  endured  the 
drought  and  hot  fummer  to  a  wonder,  and  held  till  this  20th  of  June, 
when  rain  came,  the  colour  of  a  ftrong  dark  green.  —  Other  fields  ploughed 
up  early  for  oats,  after  they  had  laid  down  two  years  to  broad-clover,  plough- 
ing  up  pretty  mellow,  and,  being  clay  grounds,  endured  the  heat  of  this  fum¬ 
mer  very  well,  and  held  a  flourifhing  colour,  though  fowed  not  till  the  firft 
week  in  March;  yet  I  was  fenfible,  through  the  drought  feveral  of  the  weak 
tillows  were  loft.  — But  white  land,  as  abovefaid,  having  laid  to  grafs,  is  more 
difficult  to  be  brought  to  a  friable  temper  by  once  ploughing  than  the  other 
fort  of  grounds  here  mentioned,  which  are  of  ftrong  clay. — Alfo,  when 
wheat  has,  the  year  before,  been  fowed  to  one  earth,  on  whitiffi  ground  that 
has  laid  to  grafs,  I  obferve,  not  only,  that  fuch  ground  is  more  apt  to  run  to 
rowet  in  the  wheaten  crop  (whereby  the  earth  is  more  bound  by  the  roots  of 
the  grafs)  than  clay  ground  fowed  on  one  earth,  efpecially  if  it  be  a  little  ftony 
but  alfo  white  earth,  in  cafe  it  ploughs  ftiff,  does  not  feparate  and  break,  when 
it  is  to  be  harrowed,  as  the  clay,  if  a  little  ftony  ;  and  this  I  plainly  fee  by  com¬ 
paring  together,  this  year,  feveral  pieces  of  barley. 

Though  our  fpring  corn  is  better  in  cold  clay  lands,  in  the  hill-country,  in 
warm  than  cold  wet  fummers,  it  is  apparent  to  me,  not  only  from  this,  but 
from  many  years  obfervation,  that,  tho’  fpring  corn  will  hold  it’s  colour  in  a  hot 
dry  fummer,  in  the  hill-country,  in  clay  lands,  yet  our  clays  are  feldom  fo 
good,  and  of  fuch  depth  as  to  bring  to  maturity,  in  fuch  fummers,  all  the- 
backward  tillows,  but  the  ftrength  of  the  ground  gives  off,  and  the  number 
of  ears  is  not  fulfilled,  in  fuch  cafes,  for  want  of  feafonable  rains  ;  whereas  in 
rich  clays  of  the  vale,  where  the  corn  is  buried  deeper,  poffibly  no  fummer 
is  too  hot. 

§.  2.  This  fpring  (anno  1707)  was  exceeding  dry  from  about  the  12th  of 
March  to  the  22d  of  May  ;  for  but  one  moderate  fhower,  on  or  about  the 
13th  of  April,  fell,  which  went  not  to  the  roots  of  the  corn,  for  it  brought 
up  none,  and  but  moderately  refrefhed  any  grafs.  During  this  feafon  the  winds 
’  were  very  parching,  the  fun  hot  by  day,  but  the  nights  cold  :  my  French- 
grals,  on  a  burn-beaked  ground,  fowed  the  year  before,  was  very  hopeful  at  the 
beginning  of  March,  and  fo  on  to  the  middle  of  March  and  the  latter  end  of 
April,  and  looked  fo  green,  that  I  thought  I  mould  cut  half  a  load  at  leaf!  on 
an  acre  ;  but  from  the  latter  end  of  April  it  began  to  fall  off,  and  to  turn  to¬ 
wards  a  fillemot  colour,  and  made  little  or  no  growth  all  the  fpring :  on  the 
2  2d  of  May  rain  fell  plentifully,  and  frequent  rains  after;  1  had  great  expec¬ 
tation  my  French-grafs  would  recover  it’s  colour,  and  alfo  grow  in  flem  and 
length  of  blade,  in  hopes  of  which  I  waited  till  the  19th  of  June,  but  then 
found  all  hopes  were  in  vain ;  for  the  grafs  altered  not  in  colour,  and  very 
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little  In  growth,  from  thefe  rains.  The  very  fame  thing  happened  to  fix- 
acres  of  wheat  I  had  in  very  white  poor  ground,  which  having  loft  it’s  colour 
(being  within  a  week  or  ten  days  of  earing  before  rain  fell)  never  recovered 
it’s  colour  after,  and  put  forth  a  yellowifh  and  very  fmall  ear:  the  fame  hap¬ 
pened  to  my  French-grafies  fowed  the  autumn  before  with  my  wheat. 

From  hence  I  obferved  that,  when  the  air  and  the  fun  have  concodhd  the 
juices  of  plants,  and  confirmed  and  hardened  the  ftbies  of  the  leaves  and 
ftems  (which  the  air  and  fun  do  rather  in  lefs  time  than  they  otherwife  would, 
where  there  is  a  poverty  of  juices)  the  fibres  being  lo  fixed  and  hardened,  that 
they  are  not  capable  of  being  enlarged,  and  fo  not  to  be  extended  by  more 
juices,  the  juices,  ftruggling  for  a  vent,  difcharge  themfelves  intofoboles  above 
the  roots,  if  the  plant"  be  perennial,  providing  tender  juicy  buds  for  the  next 
year  ;  for  thus  it  was  with  my  French-grafs,  when  I  pulled  up  it’s  roots:  from 
hence  I  may  for  the  future  judge  when  the  hopes  of  the  year  are  loft. 

§.  3-  This  fpring  ( 171+)  was  very  dry  and  the  fummer  very  hot  and  dry  ■  ****** 
it  was  obfervable,  that  the  increafe  of  rabbits,  pheafants,  partridges,  and  hares  * 
were  very  great,  and  I  faw  many  coveys  by  July  the  20th,  near  as  big  as  the 
old  ones ;  fo  much  does  the  fun  favour  their  increafe  in  number  and  bulk,  and 
doubtlefs  the  increafe  of  the  vermin  thatdeftroy  them,  as  polecats,  hotes,  and 
foxes,  hold  a  proportion  ;  as  fuch  fummers  conduce  to  the  deftrudtion  of  the 
fifh  by  reafonof  the  lownefs  of  the  waters,  fo  they  contribute  exceedingly  to 
their  multiplication  and  growth  j  the  laft  fummer  being  very  raw  and  cold,  the 
miller  of  Long-parifh  complained  of  the  fmall  fize  of  his  fpawn,  occafioned 
by  the  coldnefs  of  the  feafon,  and  made  it  his  apology  for  furniftiing  me  with 
no  better  trout. 

§.  4.  This  winter  (1713)  has  been  the  drieft  and  freeft  from  rain  and  ofa  remark_ 
fnowT  ever  knew,  and  the  mildeft  and  moft  moderate  for  frofts  ;  and  the  able  mild  win- 
fipring  was  alfo  cold,  and  the  drieft,  and  the  fummer  the  drieft,  for  we  had,J"^  iy 
during  the  whole  fpring  and  fummer,  but  thefe  three  rains  following,  viz.  Ja- 
nuary  and  February  dry,  March  the  10th,  or  thereabouts,  fell  a  rain  that 
might  poflibly  go  to  the  fheer-point  ;  then  it  continued  dry  till  June  the  9th, 
when  we  had  fuch  another  rain  as  the  former  j  it  continued  on  dry  with  us 
(thou0-!!  fome  ftorms  did  fcatter  in  feveral  parts  as  we  neaid)  till  June  the  ^i.c, 
and  22d,  when  a  rain  fell,  which  I  believe  went  to  the  ftaeei -point ;  and  by 
this  time  the  wheat  was  ripe  in  moft  places,  and  the  reapers  weie  fet  on  the 
white  oats,  and  peas  were  hacking,  and  fome  barley  was  cut ;  it  is  true,  ge¬ 
nerally  fpeaking,  the  laft  mentioned  lacked  above  a  fortnight  of  being  ripe, 
the  fprino-  having  been  dry  and  cold,  which  kept  the  grain  backwaid;  black 
oats  were  fit  be  cut,  with  me,  by  July  the  28th.— From  the  account  before 
o-iven,  of  the  dry  winter,  the  cold  and  dry  fpring,  and  the  hot  fummer,  which 
periods  of  time,  from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  28th  ot  July,  being 
above  feven  months,  take  in  only  three  moderate  rains,  it  will  be  fit  to  con¬ 
sider  what  confequence  it  had  on  all  forts  of  corn,  and  the  different  properties 

of  the  land  on  which  it  grew. - Firft,  as  to  wheat;  it  was  generally  very 

rrood  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  flourifhed  ftrangely  on  all  ftrong  healthy 
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lands ;  nor  did  I  obferve  any  light  poor  lands  fuffer  thereby,  fo  as  I  could  im¬ 
pute  the  weaknefs  of  the  crop  to  the  continued  drought;  the  berry  was 
plump  and  well  coloured,  golden  coloured  and  not  horney  coloured,  and  no 
failure  of  chefts  in  the  ear,  as  there  was  in  the  laft  cold  and  wet  fummer  ;  it 
is  true,  juft  on  the  hardening  of  the  wheat  the  ftraw  did,  in  many  places, 
give  off,  fo  as  to  be  ftruck  with  a  blight,  and  felt  tough  and  rottenifh  under 
the  hook,  but  this  was  for  fo  few  days  before  the  berry  was  ripe,  and  the 
wheat  was  reaped,  that  tire  wheat  being,  in  a  manner,  already  ripe,  the  berry 
did  not  fuffer  thereby :  what  1  did  particularly  wonder  at,  during  the  fiery 
trial  all  corn  didfeem  to  undergo  this  fummer,  was,  that  I  had  twenty  acres 
of  wheat,  and  the  ground  being  of  a  cold  clayey  nature,  I  had  fowed  the 
wheat  under  furrow,  and  laid  the  ground  round  in  fmallhigh  ridges,  of  feven 
furrows  in  a  land  or  ridge,  thereby  thinking  to  lay  this  cold  land  dry  and 
warm,  (though  this  land  had  by  nature  a  dry  fituation,  being  on  the  fummit 
of  my  hill-country  farm)  and  the  lands  being  thus  laid  round  were  fo  dry  as  to 
be  duft,  to  the  eye,  before  the  beginning  of  June,  infomuch  that  if  I  run 
my  ftick  in  as  deep  as  the  roots  of  the  wheat,  and  turned  up  the  earth, 
there  was  no  moifture  to  make  a  cohefion,  but  the  earth  fo  turned  up  fell 
into  the  drieft  powder,  yet  did  the  wheat  of  this  ground  flourifh,  and  grow 
proud  in  colour  beyond  any  wheat  in  my  farm,  though  the  land  was  poor, 
under  the  fourth  crop,  and  had  no  dung  or  fold  to  fupport  it ;  and  this  wheat 
proceeded  to  ear,  and  brought  me  ten  to  eleven  chefts  in  the  ears,  and  per¬ 
fected  the  berry,  without  giving  out  the  fupport  of  it,  till  harveft  ;  and  yet 
the  earth  feemingly  iron  whereon  it  grew  throughout  the  whole  fummer ;  this 
evidently  iliews,  the  clay  land  of  England  ought  to  be  fo  prepared  by  tillage, 
that  the  fun  may  carry  on  it’s  bufinefs  of  burning  and  drying  it,  to  the  greateft 
degree  it  is  capable  of  doing. 

As  to  the  winter-vetch  crop  of  this  year,  it  bore  the  tedious  drought  and 
heat  better  than  the  peas,  wherever  they  both  grew  in  land  of  the  fame  kind;, 
in  hill-country  land,  if  the  mold  was  any  ways  light,  weak,  or  poorifh,  they 
bore  up  againft  the  heat,  where  the  peas  gave  out,  were  parched  up,  and  were 
loft  in  bloffom  or  kid  ;  this  advantage  the  vetches  had  over  the  peas,  by  hav¬ 
ing  their  roots  eftablifhed  during  the  winter,  and  by  the  earth’s  being  well 
fettled  and  clofed  to  the  roots  before  the  drought  came  :  yet  I  obferved,  where 
vetches  were  fowed  on  one  earth,  on  ftiff  land,  in  our  hill-country,  which 
had  laid  two  years  to  grafs,  fuch  vetches  did  give  out  at  bloffoming  time,  and 
yielded  only '  top  kids,  and  the  leaf  foon  blighted  after  the  bloffoming  time 
was  over  ;  which  was  occaftoned  by  fuch  land  being  unfriable,  harfh,  and 
churlifh,  and  fo  did  not  clofe  to  the  roots  of  the  vetches,  to  keep  out  the 
fcorching  heat,  as  did  the  earth  of  mellow  land,  tho’  not  fo  ftrong ;  parcels 
of  whole  land  fowed  in  the  lame  held,  tho’  of  a  weaker,  yet  of  a  more  loofe 

texture,  did  fupport  the  vetches  better. 

As  to  the  peas  crop  this  year  (1714)  I  obferved  where  lands  were  not  of 
a  ftrong  clayey  or  malmy  kind,  or  of  a  fat  fandy  mold,  they  failed  extremely 
both  in  halm  and  kid:  generally  all  dry,  harfh  or  hungry  ground,  all  ground. 
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that  w  net  well  worked  with  the  plough,  or  where  the  pea  was  not  fowed 
early,  to  eftablifh  the  root  before  the  drought  came,  and  bloffomed  ate,  there 
was  a  great  failure  both  in  halm  and  number  of  kids,  and  thofe  kids  were 

very  (hort,  and  but  two  or  three  peas  in  them.  * 

As  to  the  black  oat  crop,  it  being  generally  (efpecially  in  the  hill-country) 
fown  either  on  light  weak  land,  or  on  ftronger  land  after  it  has  been  worn  out 
with  three  former  crops,  and  for  the  mod  part  being  fown  on  one  earth,  they 
were  in  general  very  indifferent  and  poor  throughout  the  hill-country,  yet 
beino-  ufually  fowed  at  lead:  a  month  before  the  barley,  their  roots  were  fo 
well  dfflblilhed,  and  the  ground  fo  far  fettled  to  the  roots,  that,  of  the  two, 
they  efcaped  better  than  the  barley,  though  that  was  fowed  in  much  better 
around  ;  in  the  vale  I  alfo  obferved  a  great  failure  of  oats. 

43  In  regard  to  the  barley-crop  of  this  year,  there  was  a  great  failure  through¬ 
out  the  hill-country  ;  for  the  lands  there  are  generally  of  a  lighter,  drier,  and 
bulkier  nature,  and  not  partaking  of  the  malmy  fatnefs  of  the  clays,  or  of 
the  mellow,  rich,  hazle  mold  of  the  vales;  wanting  therefore  the  dock  of 
vegetable  fpirits  to  fupport  the  root,  and  having  not  that  mellownefs  of  parts, 
to  clafp  about  and  clofe  to  the  roots,  the  barley  failed  in  proportion  as  tne  lands 
did  more  or  lefs  partake  of  the  aforefaid  properties,  or  were  later  fowed  ;  yet  it 
muff  be  granted,  that  in  the  hill-country,  where  was  ftrong  land,  or  cold 
clays,  if  the  land  was  in  good  heart,  worked  well  with  the  plough,  and  fowed 
early,  fuch  land  bore  very  flourifhing  barley :  in  the  vales,  where  the  earth 
was  of  a  white  malmy  clay,  of  a  binding  land  in  gooa  heart,  or  of  a  fat  hazle 
mold,  and  in  good  bean  and  peas  land,  well  worked,  and  fowed  early,  there 
was  excellent  barley  ;  but  wherever,  in  the  vale,  the  land  came  lhort  of  thole 
properties,  was  indifferently  hufbanded,  or  was  fowed  late,  there  alfo  was  a 
lamentable  crop  of  barley. 

k  r.  This  year  (1709)  we  had  a  cold  April  and  May,  mfomuch  as  between  ofa  coU. 
Witichefter  and  Banbury  I  hardly  faw  a  good  acre  of  corn  :  but  when  I  went 
from  Banbury  all  along  to  Garenton  in  Leicefferfhire,  I  never  faw  better  in  mv 
life  (fo  faid  the  country  people,  in  thofe  parts,  of  tneir  corn)  the  leaion  of 
which  muff  be,  that  the  firft  lands,  being  poor  and  lighter  lands,  were  pe¬ 
netrated  by  the  colds,  and  had  not  ftrength  to  fupport  the  corn  againft  them  }  - 

but  the  northern  lands,  which  were  ten  (hillings  per  acre,  did  fupport  their 
corn  ;  therefore  a  cold  April  and  May  will  not  make  a  fcarcity,  if  not  wet. 

§.  *6.  I  look  on  rain  always  to  carry  with  it  frudifying  principles;  yet  it  EflfeGsofrafe. 
happens  fometimes,  that  rains,  being  very  frequent,  do  beat  the  fallows  flat 
and  clofe,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  ground  from  letting  in  the  fun  and  air,  and  in 

that  refped  they  may  be  prejudicial.  .  . 

Wet  fummers  (fuch  as  in  the  year  1703)  keep  that  juice,  which  forms  the 
flour  in  corn,  watery  and  thin,  and  hinder  it  from  digefting  and  fixing  into  a 
firm  body  ;  and  time  loft  is  never  to  be  regained  by  any  plant,  in  any  of  it’s 
progreffions,  whether  as  to  it’s  formation  of  roots  or  fruit ;  there  are  certain 
progreffions  limited  for  every  day  and  week,  as  on  the  hatching  an  egg.  and 
any  interruption  is  a  prejudice;  natuie  will  finifh  what  I].'-  has  unoei taken 

(with 
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Of  a  wet 
fpring. 

(with  a  very  little  regard  to  the  difference  of  time)  whether  it  be  perfect  or 
impeded. — The  wetnefs  of  this  whole  winter,  which  was  very  rainy,  pre¬ 
vented  fo  many  grains  being  formed  in  the  ear  as  is  ufual ;  for  it  was  matter 
of  fad:,  the  ears  were  never  fhorter;  the  wetnefs  of  May  and  June  prevented 
the  grains  in  every  ear  filling  before  it  fhot  out  of  hood  ;  for  it  was  man i fed 
there  were  four  or  five  hufks  in  moft  ears,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ear,  which 
were  not  perfeded  fior  filled  ;  and  doubtlefs  the  remainder  of  June  and  July, 
if  wet,  will  make  the  grain  in  the  ear  thin,  and  the  lowermoft  grains  more 
efpecially. 

It  feems  a  great  deal  of  rain  and  wet  weather,  to  wheat  in  ear,  and  other 
corn  when  it  is  high,  is  a  prejudice;  for  thofe  juices,  which  form  and  fill  up 
the  ear  and  grain,  and  fafhion,  and  make  the  blade  to  grow,  feem  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  inafmuch  as,  both  in  corn  and  fruit,  it  is  worfe  the  wet  years,  when 
the  blade  and  fhoots  run  longed  :  when  the  corn  is  up  fo  high,  though  the 
feafon  of  the  year  be  hot,  yet  the  ground  is  fo  fhaded  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
being  chilled  by  much  rain  ;  it  feems  that  the  heat  and  power  of  the  fun 
mud:,  the  whole  time,  attend  the  ground  in  it’s  incubation  ;  for  none  doubts 
the  Weft-Indies  being  better  ground  than  England,  yet  runs  the  corn  up  to  fo 
mighty  a  ftubble  (to  which  length  it  cannot  grow  till  towards  the  latter  part 
before  it’s  ripening)  that  to  it’s  length,  which  runs  fo  high,  and  keeps  off  the 
benign  influence  of  the  fun,  Mr.  Ray  imputes  the  thinnefs  of  the  grain. 

§.  7.  This  fpring  ( 171 1)  was  wet  and  cold  for  the  moft  part  of  March  and 
April,  and  May  was  alfo  rainy ;  the  confequence  of  which,  in  ripening  our 
corn  at  harveft,  was  this ;  the  wheat  ripened,  and  we  were  reaping  it  by  the 
27th  of  July;  but  the  oats  ripened  not  till  the  1 8  th  of  Auguft,  when  I  began 
to  cut  them  ;  and  the  barley  began  to  ripen  not  till  the  26th  of  Auguft, 
when  I  began  to  cut  the  barley  ;  fo  there  was  near  three  weeks  difcance  be¬ 
tween  the  wheat  and  oat-harveft,  and  near  a  month’s  diftance  between  tire 

Of  wet  win. 
ters. 

wheat  and  barley-harveft.  From  hence  I  conclude  (as  it  feems  to  me)  with 
reafon,  that  the  colder  and  wetter  a  fpring  happens  to  be,  and  tine  longer  it 
continues  fo,  there  will  be  the  longer  diftance  of  time  between  the  wheat,  oat, 
and  barley-harveft  ;  for  the  wheat  being  a  hardier  grain,  and  being  ftrong  and 
well  rooted  at  the  lpring  of  the  year,  is  not  pinched  by  a  wet  and  cold  fpring, 
nor  kept  back  in  growth,  as  the  oats  and  barley  are,  they  being  tender  grains 
and  their  roots  weak  at  that  time  of  the  year  ;  and  (vice  versa)  hot  fprings 
may  ripen  the  barley  before  the  wheat,  as  it  ftands  in  more  need  of  warmth, 
and  is  more  fenfibleof  it  than  the  laft  mentioned  grain. 

§.  8.  Laft  winter  (1702)  was  a  very  wet  winter,  and  May  and  June  follow¬ 
ing  were  a'fo  very  wet,  which  made  corn  yield  very  ill  :  I  infer,  if  the  next 
winter  and  fummer  fhould  prove  as  wet,  and  yet  not  wetter,  corn  will  prove 
thinner  and  y .eld  worfe,  and  be  dearer  than  in  the  former  year  ;  becaufe  that 
year  came  after  a  very  dry  fummer,  for  which  reafon  the  corn  fared  the  better ; 
but  it  is  a  great  difadvantage  for  land  to  wear  wet  cloaihs  to  it’s  back  two  years 
together:  the  more  years  prove  fo  unfeafonable,  the  more  and  more  will  the 
land  be  poifoned. 

It 
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It  is  a  common  imagination  of  the  farmers  in  the  hill-country,  when  much 
and  almoft  continual  rains  fall  for  a  good  part  of  the  winter,  that  it  will  make 
corn  dear,  whereas  I  have  commonly  found  them  difappointed  in  fuch  their 
expectations,  and  that  the  lands  in  the  vale  do  not  fo  much  fuffer,  through 
a  rainy  winter,  as  they  imagine,  nay  not  fo  much  as  the  high  hill-country 
lands,  if  the  ground  be  of  a  cold  clay  :  for  the  vale  lands,  though  they  lie  low, 
and  are  thereby  fubjeCt  to  be  wet,  yet,  for  the  moft  part,  are  warm  in  their 
nature,  by  reafon  of  a  mellow  hollow  texture,  whereby  they  foon  recover  and 
grow  dry  after  the  winter  is  gone  off,  the  fun  and  wind  piercing  into  them, 
efpecially  if  the  ground  of  the  vale  be  good,  as  it  ufually  is  much  better  than 
that  of  the  hills :  in  fuch  cafe,  by  it’s  own  vital  heat  and  fpirit  it  refills  the 
chill  of  the  winters,  and  foon  recovers  itfelf  again  j  whereas  lands  of  the  high 
hill-country,  efpecially  the  clays,  being  of  their  own  nature  much  poorer, 
and  more  out  of  heart  than  thofe  of  the  vale,  do  more  in  that  refpeCt  fuffer 
by  winter  cold  rains,  and,  by  reafon  of  their  heavy  and  clofe  obflinate  texture, 
do  much  longer  retain  the  water  in  them  after  the  rainy  feafon  is  over ;  by 
which  means  I  have  often  obferved,  that,  if  cold  rains  return  on  the  back  of 
the  former,  the  corn  of  fuch  cold  clays  on  the  hills,  being  hill  fickly  through 
the  former  wet,  often  dies ;  whereas  that  of  the  vale  fooner  recovering  (as  I 
faid  before)  the  chill  of  the  former  wet,  has  got  fome  days  ftrength  and  re- 
frefhment  to  bear  up  againfl  the  cold  poifon  of  the  fecond  rainy  feafon  which 
fo  foon  returns  after  the  former. 

That  winter  wet  is  not  reckoned  to  harm  wheat  by  fogging  the  roots  of  it, 
anfwerable  to  the  wetnefs  of  a  March  month,  has  this  reafon  for  it;  becaufe  the 
pores  of  the  roots  are,  in  a  manner,  quite  choaked  up  in  the  winter,  nor  is 
the  winter  water  active,  becaufe  there  is  not  fun  enough  to  attenuate  it’s  parts,, 
and  to  make  them  penetrate  the  tubes  and  roots  of  the  wheat ;  whereas, 
when  the  month  of  March  comes,  the  fun  has  got  ftrength,  and  has  opened 
the  porous  roots  of  the  plants,  and  has  attenuated  the  juices,  which  are  there¬ 
fore  drank  in  greedily,  and  at  this  time  the  fun  has  not  yet  got  power  enough 
to  qualify  this  dropfy  by  it’s  heat,  by  drying  up  the  waters,  &c. 

§.  9.  I  obferved,  at  one  end  of  a  field,  that  my  barley  looked  much  more  Of  rain  after 
fickly  and  thinner  (when  fowed  a  month  or  fix  weeks)  than  the  reft,  but  re-  fow“8- 
membered  that  very  patch  had  been  dunged  the  year  before  for  the  wheaten 
crop  much  more  than  any  part  of  the  field,  at  which  I  wondered;  but  was 
told,  that  that  patch  was  fowed,  and  before  it  was  harrowed  wet  came,  io  that 
the  ground  was  chilled  and  did  not  harrow  well;  fo  much  the  good  condi¬ 
tion  of  corn  depends  on  thefe  two  things. 

§.  10.  I  do  conceive  the  coldnels  of  the  nights,  (where  the  ground  is  cold  clay,  of  cola  nights 
and  the  country  high  fituated  and  hilly)  does  moft  contribute  to  the  coarfenels  lnhlll'countr>r- 
of  the  corn  ;  for  the  fummer  days  (tho’  the  cooleft)  are  fomewhat  refrefhing 
to  corn  as  well  as  man,  but  the  nights  are  many  times  of  fo  cold  a  degree  as 
to  check  the  vegetable  progrefiion  ;  efpecially,  when  there  has  been  rain  from 
a  cold  corner,  and  a  cold  f>il  for  the  corn,  fuch  cold  of  the  night  being  of  a 
decree  beyond  what  the  corn  can  fupport  itfelf  under,  it  is  pinched  thereby. 

0  §.  11.  On 
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Caufe  of  rain  § .  l  I ,  On  feveral  years  experience  I  find,  that  on  our  high  hills,  fituated  , 

failing  in  the  near  a  vaje  (efpecially  in  the  fpring  time  of  March,  April,  and  perhaps  May, 
when  the  air  is  cold,  dry,  and  windy,  and  of  a  harfh  aftringent  tem¬ 
per,  as  ufually  it  is  at  thofe  times  of  the  year  :  or,  in  fewer  words,  when  the 
weather  glafs  imports  dry  weather,  for  to  that  temper  of  the  air  I  conceive  the 
caufe  following  is  aflignable)  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  though  there  be  large 
floating  clouds  boding  rain,  that  rife  and  pafs  on  one  after  another,  watering  li¬ 
berally  fome  parts  of  the  earth  over  which  they  pafs ;  yet  that  fuch  clouds  at 
thofe  times  of  the  year  feldom  empty  themfelves  on  our  hills,  but  on  the  vales, 
whiUl  we,  envioully,  at  a  diftance  look  on  our  neighbours  happinefs :  this 
feetns  to  be,  becaufe  the  air,  being,  as  before  mentioned,  dry  and  thin,  has 
more  elafticity  in  it,  and  confequently  gives  a  greater  refiftance  to  the  clouds 
driven  on  by  the  winds*  fo  that  the  clouds  are  eafily  diverted  and  turned  afide 
into  the  ftronger  channel  of  the  wind  in  the  vale  under  the  hills,  and  therefore 
our  expectation  from  the  clouds  riling  from  the  horizon  big  with  rain,  at  thofe 
times  of  the  year,  are  generally  vain  :  whereas  1  obferve,  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  air  is  loaded  with  moifture,  as  may  be  fenfibly  perceived  by  the 
dampnefs  of  moft  things,  and  by  the  weather-glafs  being  low,  that  fuch  clouds 
before  mentioned,  fnall  keep  their  fteady  courfe  towards  us,  in  an  impartial 
manner,  according  to  the  tendency  of  the  air  and  wind  at  that  time  ;  fo  that 
every  cloud  moves  in  a  diredt  line  without  making  a  curve,  or  yielding  to  the 
vortex  of  the  vale,  and  then  we  have  a  fhare  of  the  rain  with  our  neighbours. 
This  feems  to  depend  on  the  yielding  temper  of  the  air,  whofe  tention,  by  the 
moifture,  being  unftrung,  and  it’s  elaftic  power  being  loft,  the  clouds  meet 
with  lefs  refiftance,  and  fo  purfue  a  more  fteady  diredt  courfe,  and  are  lefs 
drawn  off  and  follicited  by  the  collateral  current  of  air  in  the  vale,  but  take 
their  courfe  purfuant  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  behind  them,  the  air  before 

ratn.^  ^  Ci  §•  12.  From  conftant  experience  I  have  concluded,  that,  if  the  air  be  fultry 
and  gloomy,  without  a  breath  of  wind  or  very  little,  the  fky  full  of  light  wool- 
pack  clouds  boding  no  rain,  yet  in  fuch  cafes  fierce  fhowers  are  very  near,  fui- 
table  to  the  gloominefs  and  fultrinefs  that  forerun  :  for  the  clouds  moving  to¬ 
wards  you,  though  not  above  your  horizon,  according  as  they  are  larger^  ftop 
the  current  of  the  air ;  whence  fuch  a  clofenefs  happens,  that  breathing,  on 
fuch  approaching  weather,  is  not  fo  eafily  performed,  and  from  the  atmofphere 
being  full  of  ponderous  clouds,  it  happens  that  the  heat  of  the  fun-beams,  on 
us,  rnuft  be  very  intenfe,  when  they  are  colledfced  and  contradted  into  nar¬ 
rower  fpaces,  and  either  pafs  through  the  concave  clouds,  or  are  reflected 
from  them,  or  break  through  the  narrow  interfpace  only  between  the  clouds, 
which  makes  thofe  fcalding  uneafy  heats:  then  in  fuch  cafes,  tho’  no  threat¬ 
ening  cloud  appears  in  fight,  yet  be  affined  that  rains  are  not  far  diftant,  and 
in  an  hour’s  time  you  may  be  likely  to  be  furprized  ;  then  govern  yourfelf  ac¬ 
cordingly  for  that  whole  day,  whether  it  be  in  harveft  or  hay-making  time, 
or  when  any  bufinefs  may  fuffer  by  rain,  and  lay  not  yourfelf  open  to  the 
power  of  fierce  rains  to  hurt  you,  but  be  on  your  guard,  and  forecaft  the  moft; 

/  advantageous 
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advantageous  game  you  can  play,  on  the  certain  expectation  of  hafty  Hubert., 
and  let  not  the  fallacious  opinion  of  the  labourer,  in  harveft  or  hay-making, 
deceive  you,  who  thinks  rain  is  far  off,  becaufe  no  cloud  is  near,  and  a  pretty 

clc3.r  « 

§.  i^.  It  is  an  inftance  of  great  providence,  that  in  the  hot  climates  hof 

fends  rain  but  feldom,  unlefs  the  firft  and  latter  rain,  to  bring  up  the  corn  and 
ripen  it,  and  to  bring  it  out  of  the  hofe;  fordid  it  rain  frequently  there,  as  in 
England,  &c.  the  corn  would  run  up  to  fuch  a  height  as  to  lodge  and  rot. 

§.  14.  By  what  I  can  colled:  from  the  antients,  they  certainly  thought  the  Of  the  moon** 
moon  had  a  confiderable  heat,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  its  increafe  01  de- 
creafe,  and  in  that  fenfe  the  expreffion  of  Columella  mull  be  underftood ;  fol 
&  luna  coquunt,  for  Virgil  applies  the  fame  to  the  fun, 


“  Glebafque  jacentes 

tc  Pulverulenta  coquat  maturis  folibus  asftas;” 

and  what  elfe  can  that  verfe  in  the  Pfalms  fignify  ;  “  The  fun  (hall  not  burn 
thee  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night  ?”  With  regard  to  it’s  power  and  influence, 
fublunary  things  feem  to  have  a  force  and  ftrength  increafing  as  the  moon 
increafes,  and  a  force  and  ftrength  decreafing  as  the  moon  decreafes  ;  and  this 
is  more  viflble  or  intelligible  in  things  weak  of  themfelves,  which  aie 
more  eafily  affeded,  fuch  as  are  feeds  fown,  which  are  young  and  tender, 
children  ill,  fick  perfons,  perfons  weak  in  their  underftandings,  and  confe- 
quently  in  the  fpirits,  perfons  weak  in  their  eyes,  and  confequently  in  the  local 
animal  fpirits  of  that  part,  which  have  not  a  good  influx  ;  thus  we  fee  it  is  in 
a  moon-blind  horfe  ;  but,  if  ground  be  ftrong,  I  believe  it  is  not  much  in  the 
power  of  the  moon  to  affed  the  feed,  as  ftrong-conftitutioned  perfons. are  not 
affeded  much  with  weather,  good  or  bad,  whereas  valetudinarians  mull  live 
by  rule  ;  for  I  apprehend  the  influence  of  the  moon  to  be  no  more  than  what 
fhe  has  by  her  borrowed  light ;  the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  which,  when  the 
fun  is  withdrawn  from  us,  may  fenfibly  affed  things  weak,  to  their  comfort 
or  difcomfort ;  and  the  juices  in  the  plants  and  feeds,  and  lpirits  in  our  bodies 
may  rationally  and  experimentally  enough  be  allowed  to  move  brifker,  or  the 
contrary,  as  her  borrowed  light  is  greater  or  lefs :  jierfons  who,  through  a 
laxity  of  mufcles,  ftammer,  are  obferved,  the  wind  being  fouth,  or  fouth- 
weft,  which  relaxes,  more  to  ftammer ;  but  fuch  winds  affect  not  the  fpeech 
of  other  perfons,  who  at  other  times  pronounce  diftindly. 

§.  15.  The  wind  moving  the  plants,  and  blowing  them  to  and  fro,  feems,  Uithe  wira, 

as  Sir  Francis  Bacon  has  obferved,  to  be  the  fame  towards  ftrengthening  the 
fibres  and  folids  of  plants,  as  exercife  is  to  us. 
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Hares. 


*■ 


Moles. 


Mice. 


§.  1.  /TR.  Bifhop  of  Dorfetfhire,  his  fhepherd,  and  his  carter  told  me, 
1 V  A  that  in  lambing-time,  and  whilft  the  lambs  might  be  in  danger 
of  the  fox,  they  fend  out  a  couple  of  fellows  with  horns  all  night  to  walk 
about,  and  blow  and  halloo,  and  on  thefe  nights  ftake  down  a  couple  of  dogs, 
at  fit  diftance,  in  a  bleak  cold  place,  which  will  make  them  bark  all  night ; 
but  that  way,  the  fhepherd  fays,  will  not  always  do,  but  a  lamb  however  will 
be  loft  fometimes  ;  nor  can  the  fame  dogs  abide  it  for  above  two  or  three 
nights ;  for  then  they  will  be  fo  cramped  as  not  to  be  able  to  get  over  a  ftile 
for  two  or  three  days  afterwards  :  thefe  men,  who  walk  about,  have  fixpence 
a  night,  and  meat  and  drink  ;  they  mud  not  walk  about  with  a  dog,  for  by 
fo  doing  the  fheep  will  be  fet  o’  bleating  and  running  as  much  as  if  the  fox 
was'amongft  them;  fo  that  they  would  not  know  when  the  fox  came,  which 
by  the  difturbance  among  the  fheep  may  be  known  ;  nor  will  they,  after  he 
has  been  with  them,  be  quiet  from  bleating  till  eveiy  ewe  has  got  her  lamb. 

Another,  a  gentleman  farmer  of  that  county,  allured  me,  he  drew  his  flock 
together  within  two  acres  of  ground  almoft  as  clofe  as  if  he  had  folded  them ; 
and  fet  four  dogs,  flaked  down  at  each  corner,  to  keep  off  the  fox  by  barking 
all  night,  and  yet  the  foxes  ftole  away  that  night  two  lambs,  and  bit  a  third. 

§.  2.  I  obferved  in  the  barley  feveral  full-grown  ears  withered  lying  along 
in  a  track  of  the  field,  which  feemed  to  be  a  great  fpoil ;  I  took  them  up,  and 
found  the  hares,  to  make  a  more  convenient  track,  had  bit  the  ftraws  off  at  the 
ground. 

§.  3.  The  fquare  of  timbers  I  fawin  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  to  cut 
mole-hills  off,  were  fix  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  the  plate 
of  iron  about  two  inches  broad,  and  fharpened  as  a  knife  is, 
from  the  back  to  the  edge ;  and  made  after  this  fafliion,  a  the 
joifts,  if  one  may  fo  call  them,  acrofs,  which  are  doped  all  away 
upwards,  fo  as  with  the  flat  fide  they  lie  on  the  ground  and  are 
fharp  ;  all  the  pieces  of  timber  are  much  of  the  fame  bignefs, 
about  half  a  foot  broad  and  four  inches,  or  better,  thick,  and 
the  plate  of  iron  fet  on  the  uppermoft  fide  of  the  lowermoft  bar,  marked  a  a„ 
hangs  a  quarter  of  an  inch  with  the  fharp  edge  over  that  bar  of  timber. 

§.  4.  In  taking  down  a  reek-ftaffold  of  wheat,  I  obferved  (as  at  other  times) 
the  mice  for  the  greateft  number  by  much  lay  on  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  the 
reek,  from  which  corner  comes  moft  rain  and  moift  air,  of  which  they  may 
drink  ;  this  reek  was  carried  up  to  a  center  like  a  cockpit,  thatched  as  well,  to 
my  neighbouring  farmer’s  judgment  and  mine,  as  ever  we  faw  a  reek;  yet 
thefe  mice  had  opened  holes  in  the  center  top,  and  hollowed  it  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner,  in  order  to  come  at  the  water,  that,  being  a  wet  winter  andfummer,  much 
rain  had  fallen  in  and  done  confiderablc  damage ;  fo  that  the  top  thatch  of 
reeks  is  to  be  looked  after,  where  mice  are  fufpe£ted  to  be,. 
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To  my  great  furprize  I  find,  that  mice  will  not  eat  the  hulled  hop-clovei 
feed,  but  will  fcoop  out  all  the  flour  of  the  broad-clover  feed,  and,  to  amaze¬ 
ment,  will  not  leave  one  feed  in  a  bufhel,  but  what  is  thus  fcooped,  in  a  (holt 

tim§?5.  This  day  (April  the  24th)  I  obferved  the  rooks,  in  my  garden,  to  Rooks, 
pull  up  the  beans  when  they  were  come  up  green  j  they  pull  at  the  green 
ftalk,  and,  if  the  ground  be  loofe,  the  bean-feed  but  little  wafted  comes  up 
with  it.  Corn  was  almoft  all  fowed  now  throughout  the  countiy,  which  I 
believe  made  them  apter  to  fall  on  the  beans  :  and  in  the  afternoon  of  this 
day  I  obferved  the  barley  juft  coming  up  out  of  the  ground,  and  a  parcel  of 
rooks  lying  thereupon,  with  their  heads  going  apace  up  and  down  from  the 
ground  j  I  went  to  the  place,  and  found  they  had  been  pulling  up  the  blades 
of  corn,  with  which  often,  efpecially  with  a  little  fcratching,  came  up  the 
feed  itfelf,  little  wafted,  and  only  fwelled,  the  blade  but  juft  appearing  :  note, 
my  o-round  being  rolled,  they  could  not  fo  well  draw  the  grain  after  the 
blade,  and  on  that  account  grew,  I  believe,  fooner  weary :  the  reafon  why 
they  fell  on  the  barley  was,  I  fuppofe,  the  fame  for  which  they  fell  on  the 
beans,  viz.  all  corn  being  fowed,  they  could,  for  a  few  days,  make  better  wages 
in  fi filing  after  the  corn  thus  than  in  looking  after  the  loofe  grains  above 

^  I^Wiltfhire,  at  Holt  and  thereabouts,  I  obferved  boys  keeping  off  rooks 
from  peas  in  the  fields  after  they  were  come  up  ;  upon  inquiry  I  found  it  was 
necefl'ary,  if  peas  came  up  before  other  corn  was  fowed,  which  was  ufual  in 
thofe  parts.  It  is  not  fo  in  our  hill-country,  becaufe  we  are  fowing  black 
oats  in  abundance  before  our  peas  appear  ;  but  if  I  fow  the  great  cotfhil-pea, 
which  I  intend  to  do,  which  muft  be  fowed  very  early,  and  come  up  before 
other  corn  is  fowed,  I  muft  have,  I  find,  the  rooks  kept  off,  or  elfe,if  I  ftiould 
go  from  home  for  three  or  four  days  without  taking  care  about  it,  they  may 

be  all  pulled  up  before  I  return.  . 

&  6.  The  deftru&ion  that  pigeons  and  rooks  make  is  incredible  ;  a  neigh- Rooks  and  pi- 

bourino-  farmer  affures  me,  that  he  has  known  an  acre  fowed  with  peas,  and  a  st¬ 
rain  coming  fo  that  they  could  not  be  harrowed  in,  every  pea  was  fetched 

away  in  half  a  day’s  time  by  the  pigeons. 

I  fowed  wheat  very  early  (viz.  by  the  3d  of  Auguft)  which  was  before  the 
wheat  harveft  opened  ;  the  rooks,  having  no  other  coin  to  prey  on,  laid  on  it, 
and  devoured  a  great  quantity:  but  they  do  moft  harm,  when,  in  the  winter¬ 
time,  the  fnow  lies  on  the  green  wheat,  and  is  firft  going  off;  foi  having  had 
no  food  for  fome  time,  they  fall  then  very  greedily  on  the  wheat. 

a  Rooks,  if  they  infeft  your  corn,  are  more  terrified,  if  in  their  fight  you. 
take  a  rook,  and,  plucking  it  limb  from  limb,  caft  the  feveral  limbs  about  your 
field,  than  if  you  hang  up  half  a  dozen  dead  rooks  in  it ;  this  Mr.  Ray  fays  in 
two  or  three  leaves  of  Remarks  on  hufbandry,  fol.  194,  in  his  Etymology  of 

»  Among;  the  many  contrivances  to  frighten  rooks,  fays  Mr,  Tull,  as  feathers  {luck  up,  the  limbs 
of  rooks  fcattered  about  the  ground,  dead  rooks  hung  on  flicks,  the  gun,  or  a  boy  to  halloo,  or 
throw  up  his  hat,  or  a  dead  rook  in  the  air,  1  have  found  the  laftto  be  the  mod  effectual. 
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The  grain  of  my  wheat  began  to  harden  in  the  ear,  and  the  rooks  to  ga¬ 
ther  to  it  :  I  was  faying  to  my  bailiff,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  keep  them  from 
it,  unlefs  two  men  compafled  it  with  guns ;  but  he  anfwered,  it  was  a  field 
of  whofe  haunt  the  rooks  might  ealily  be  broken,  for,  faid  he,  there  is  only  a 
dead  hedge  for  a  few  *  lug  on  one  fide,  all  the  reft  is  quick  hedge,  and  if  yon 
frighten  them  there,  they  will  fly  off  to  another  haunt-,  a  rook  does  not  like 
to  come  to  corn,  but  where  there  is  a  dead  hedge,  for  they  muft  be  out  upon 
the  watch  (and  they  do  not  care  to  light  upon  a  quick  hedge)  to  tell  tidings : 
but  crows  will  often  light  on  the  quick  :  I  obferved  this  year  towards  harveft, 
that  the  rooks  gathered  much  about  thofe  corn  grounds  where  my  ponds 
were,  to  rendevouz  and  drink,  and  fo  to  the  corn  again  ;  therefore  break  them 
of  their  haunts  early  there,  before  the  corn  ripens. 

Rooks  will  not  pull  up  the  lenten  corn  till  feed-time  is  over,  and  there  is 
not  grain  for  them;  and  they  feldom  care  for  peas  in  the  grain,  nor  barley  as 
long  as  they  can  come  at  oats  :  for  the  oat  ftripped  of  it’s  hulk  is  much 
fweeter,  and  tenderer  to  be  bruifed  than  barley,  but  when  it  is  come  up  into 
blade,  then  they  will  moft  fall  on  barley  ;  being  laft  fowed,  and  a  fuller  bodied 
grain,  there  is  more  flour  left  in  the  barley  than  in  the  oat ;  when  they  fall  on 
the  barley  in  the  ear  it  is  in  light  ground  that  is  hollow,  where  it  is  *  more- 
loofle  ;  if  peas  were  fowed  late,  without  doubt  they  would  fooner  fall  on 
their  blade,  and  pull  them  up  than  other  corn,  becaufe  of  the  bulk  of  their 
grain,  in  which  there  is  more  flour  to  be  found  unexhaufted  ;  and  I  do  re¬ 
member,  they  fell  on  gore-vetches,  that  were  fowed  in  May,  with  that  voraci- 
cufnefs  that  it  was  very  hardtofecure  half  of  them  :  in  lome  grounds,  which 
they  take  to,  one  may  gather  in  the  compafs  of  a  yaid  a  handlul  of  blades  they 
have  pulled  up  : — it  is  true,  pigeons  love  peas  beft,  which  may  proceed  from 
the  weaknefs  of  their  bills  that  they  cannot  unfhell  the  oat,  and  from  the  heat 
of  their  crops,  which  may  digeft  a  pea  better  than  the  rooks  can. 

It  had  been  an  exceflive  dry  fummer  from  April  to  this  day  (7th  of  July) 
and  tho’  there  were  no  worms  nor  bugs,  by  reafon  of  the  drought,  to  be  met 
with,  yet  the  birds  did  not  fall  on  the  cherries,  which  I  and  others  wondered  at., 
but  probably  it  was  becaufe  there  was  fo  much  corn  flown  about  the  houfe  ; 
but,  where  the  fummer  is  fo  very  dry  that  rooks  cannot  come  to  worms,  nor 
the  plough  go  to  turn  them  up,  they  wall  fall  on  the  corn  before  it  is  half  ripe, 
even  when  they  can  have  but  a  green  juice  in  the  ftraw  to  chew,  therefore  are 
to  be  prevented. 

§.  7.  A  farther  evil  there  is  in  rooks,  that  their  nefts,  when  their  breed  is 
over,  is  a  harbour  to  the  latter  brood  of  the  fparrows,  which  bird  choofes  then, 
when  the  weather  grows  warm,  and  the  air  mild,  to  build  fub  dio,  and  not  to 
ftive  herfelfup  in  nefts  under  the  eaves  of  a  houfe. 

§.  8.  In  September  I  found  many  fnails  eggs  laid  at  the  roots  of  plants  I 
pulled  up:  the  21ft  of  October  in  rainy  weather  I  obferved  a  multitude  of 
white  fnails  or  flugs,  crawling  on  the  ground,  under  the  cabbages  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  moft  of  which  were  not  half  fo  long  as  my  nail,  and  in  thicknefs  no  big¬ 
ger  than  a  pin’s  head  ;  fo  that  I  concluded  them  newly  hatched  from  the  Sep¬ 
tember 
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tember  eggs ;  therefore  it  is  feafonable  to  deftroy  the  old  ones  before  September 
in  order  to  deftroy  the  brood.  Quaere,  if  they  lay  eggs  any  other  months  of 
the  year  ;  if  fo,  to  be  chiefly  taken  off  before  fuch  laying  alfo. 

In  February  I, planted  cabbages,  and  by  the  latter  end  ot  March  had  raoft 
of  them  eat  up  by  white  fnails,  or  flugs,  of  which  fort  of  fnails  we  picked  up 
a  quart  or  more  in  a  morning  early  for  many  mornings;  the  country  was  this 
year  much  infefted  with  them ;  this  evil  feems  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
very  mild  winter,  which  did  not  deftroy  the  eggs  they  lay  every  autumn  in 
abundance  at  the  roots  of  all  manner  of  herbs;  the  fame  is  to  be  expected 
another  mild  winter,  therefore  look  after  them  early  in  the  fpring. 

Worlidge  (fol.  262)  fays,  that  fnails  are  of  both  lexes,  and  couple  from 
fpring  until  Midfummer  and  after,  and  lay  their  eggs  in  the  ground  ;  you  will 
find  them  with  their  bodies  buried  in  the  warm  duft,  and  only  their  (hells 
above  the  ground  ;  when  you  take  them  out  you  muft  rake  out  their  eggs 
and  deftroy  them,  or  elfe  fome  will  be  hatched  the  fame  year,  and  fome  in 
the  fpring  following. 

§.  9.  Ants,  in  the  hotter  regions,  are  reckoned  among  the  pefts  of  the  Ants* 
field,  as  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Weft-Indies.  Mortimer,  fol.  253. 

One  Timothy  Skrine  (a  very  induftrious  and  laborious  perfon  in  planting 
orchards,  and  my  neighbour  in  Wiltfbire,  who  from  an  eftate  of  ten  pounds 
per  annum,  improved  it  that  way  to  fifty  pounds  per  annum)  came  to  fee 
me  in  Hampfhire,  and  walking  out  with  me  in  my  meads,  and  obferving  the 
emmet-cafts,  he  told  me,  he  had  tried  many  ways  to  deftroy  them,  being  much 
troubled  with  them,  and  particularly  the  opening  their  hills  in  winter,  which 
they  would  rebuild  again;  (I  fuppofe  at  winter  they  lie  lower  than  people 
ufually  dig  after  them,  therefore  that  way  is  unfuccefsful)  but  that  the  beft 
way,  as  he  has  by  experience  found,  is  to  fling  abroad  their  hillocks  in  the 
month  of  June,  in  their  breeding  time,  when  they  lay  their  eggs,  before  they 
come  to  be  flies :  I  fuppofe  this  deftroys  their  breed,  puts  them  on  endlefs 
labour  to  find  them  out,  till  they  are  hunger-ftarved,  and,  the  brood  being  de- 
ftroyed,  the  old  ones  (who  are  not  I  imagine  long-lived)  decay,  and  die  in 
a  fhort  time  ;  or  perhaps  they  leave  their  habitations  out  of  refentment  for  the 
cruel  ufage  of  their  young,  God  having  with  his  ftrft  blefling  at  the' begin¬ 
ning  implanted  in  all  creatures  an  earneft  defire  of  propagating  and  protecting 
their  fpecies ;  and  .we  fee  the  moft  fearful  of  them  will  venture  their  lives 
for  their  young  ones;  and  it  has  been  known,  when  perfons  would  deftroy 
rookeries  by  firing  at  the  old  ones  daily,  it  could  not  be  done,  but,  when  the 
nefts  with  young  ones  have  been  brought  down,  and  burned  under  the  trees, 
they  have  all  deferted. 

§.  10.  I  made  a  gravel  walk  in  my  garden,  and  underlaid  it  with  white  mor-  Worms, 
tar  earth  rammed  in,  and  laid  ftrand  on  it ;  both  coats  were  above  a  foot  thick  ; 
notwithftanding  which  the  worms,  in  a  few  days  time,  made  their  holes 
through  ;  I  cannot  fuppofe  it  polfible  for  the  worms  to  thruft  or  bore  thro’ 
fuch  a  folid  with  their  fnout ;  but  having  obferved  what  a  power  they  have  with 
their  mouth  to  pluck  at  grafs,  do  believe,  in  the  fame  manner  they  ufe  their 
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mouth  in  pulling  away  the  earth  in  little  crumbles,  which  they  ffcill  tumble 
downwards  under  them. 

I  made  a  little  court  with  a  gravel  walk  in  the  middle,  and  grafs-plots 
of  turf  on  each  fide  the  walk  :  the  worms  came  through  the  turf  in  vaft 
numbers,  and  were  very  hurtful  to  it ;  the  days  being  very  rainy  for  a  feafon, 
which  brought  them  out  at  nights ;  my  fervants  vifited  them  with  candle  and 
lantern,  and  caught  great  quantities  of  them,  till  at  length  they  grew  fo 
cunning  that  on  flopping  on  the  turf,  though  at  great  diftance,  they 
would  feel  the  turf  (hake,  and  fhoot  into  their  holes  befides,  they  would 
not,  at  their  ufual  hours,  come  out  of  their  holes,  nor  then,  as  they  ufually  did 
before,  lay  out  with  moft  part  of  their  bodies,  but  with  their  nofes  only ;  obferv- 
ing  the  improveable  wifdom  of  thefe  infedts,  I  thought  to  be  cunninger  than 
they,  and  made  fure  of  taking  thofe  that  lay  within  my  reach  on  each  fide  of 
the  walk  ;  for  the  gravel  walk  laid  lower  than  the  turf,  and,  being  a  folid,  did 
not  fhake  the  turf,  fo  I  carried,  as  I  flood  in  the  walk,  my  candle  and  lan¬ 
tern  over  the  turf  as  far  as  I  could  reach,  but  the  worms  being  ufed  to  the 
light  fhot  into  their  holes  as  foon  as  ever  the  rim  of  light  came  over  them  j  I 
fuppofe  they  have  no  eyes,  but  God  has  given  them  an  exquifite  feeling  to 
fupply  that  defied:,  in  many  refpeds,  in  order  to  felf-prefervation.  Light  being 
a  fluid  body  makes  a  different  configuration  of  the  particles  of  the  air,  which 
they  can  diflinguifh  by  the  feel,  as  a  blindman  can  by  ufe  fome  colours ;  at 
laft  I  found  the  way  to  deftroy  them  was,  to  vifit  them  very  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  in  copulation,  when  I  found  they  had  a  ftupor  ;  which  put  mein  mind 
of  that  faying  of  Pliny,  omne  animal  poft  coitum  trifle. 

I  have  a  clay  fo  obflinate  about  my  houfe,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile’s  compafs, 
and  withal  fo  flinty,  that  I  am  fure  a  mole  could  never  come  within  that 
fpace,  and  yet,  if  a  flick  be  put  in  any  place,  and  ftirred  about,  the  worms 
will  rife  and  come  forth,  for  fear  of  the  mole,  which  feems  to  be  purely  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  enmity  God  has  fet  between  the  worm  and  the  mole  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  ;  for  it  muft  proceed  from  fomewhat  innate,  that  a  creature,  which 
had  never,  in  the  grounds  here  mentioned,  experience  of  harm  in  this  kind, 
fhould  blindly  ufe  this  ftratagem. 

It  is  a  common  proverbial  faying  of  the  countryman,  that  at  whatfoever 
country-farm  a  colony  of  rooks  plant  themfelves,  and  make  a  rookery,  it  is  a 
fign  of  good  luck,  and  good  fortune  attending  that  man  ;  and  on  men  growing 
unfortunate,  and  low  in  the  world,  the  rookery  has  been  obferved  to  forfake 
fuch  farm  :  for  both  which  obfervations  fome  good  reafons  may  be  offered  ; 
viz.  it  is  certain  where  a  man  is  a  good  hufband  to  his  land  and  improves  it, 
the  worms  alfo  (a  great  food  to  thefe  creatures,  efpecially  at  fome  times  of  the 
year)  multiply,  and  grow  alfo  to  a  much  greater  bulk  and  fatnefs ;  the  ffrength 
of  land  being  as  difcernable  by  the  large  fize  of  worms  as  from  the  growth  of 
plants,  and  the  beetle  kind,  on  whofe  grubs  or  maggots,  therefore  called 
rook-worms,  the  rooks  do  greatly  feed,  (as  is  apparent  by  their  following  the 
plough)  do  not  only  grow  in  fuch  ground  much  fatter  and  larger,  but  thofe 
flies  of  the  beetle  kind,  by  the  wifdom  God  has  given  them,  do  covet  and 
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ehoofe  to  neft  their  fly-blows  in  fuch  land  as  will  belt  nourifh  and  provide  for 
them;  and  the  fame  inftance  of  the  wifdom  of  thefe  creatures  may  be  given 
in  many  like  cafes  ;  but,  where  an  ill  hufbandman  comes,  the  contrary  to  this 
foon  comes  to  pafs,  upon  which,  no  wonder  if  they  fay,  let  us  go  hence. 

Upon  viewing  a  farm  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  to  purchafe  it,  we  were  afraid 
the  farmer,  according  to  the  liberty  he  had  by  his  leafe,  would  have  ploughed 
up  the  cow-leafe  ;  farmer  Collins  faid,  if  it  was  his  he  fhould  hardly  do  it ; 
for,  faid  he,  good  fweet  cow-pafture  ground,  that  has  laid  to  grafs  a  long 
time,  is  (in  the  Ifle  of  Wight)  very  fubjedt  to  the  worm,  which  will  eat  up 
the  corn  j  it  was  a  furprize  to  me  to  hear  him  fay  fo,  and  therefore  I  inquired 
more  particularly  about  it  j  he  faid,  the  worm  was  very  fmall,  with  a  black 
head,  like  a  fly,  and  when  their  wheat,  about  March,  fhould  promife  ex¬ 
ceeding  well,  it  would  die  away  on  a  fudden  ;  take  up  fuch  green  wheat  by 
the  root,  and  juft  above  the  root  and  grain,  within  the  earth,  one  may  obferve 
the  ftalk  almoft  bit  in  two,  and  very  commonly  the  worm  upon  it,  and  frefli 
ground  is  very  fubjedt  to  it,  for  the  two  or  three  firft  crops 3  I  afked  him  if 
it  ever  fared  fo  with  their  barley  ;  he  faid,  he  never  knew  the  barley  to  re¬ 
ceive  damage  by  it,  but  he  had  known  the  peas  receive  the  fame  damage  as 
the  wheat.  Mr.  Rowler,  an  experienced  yeoman,  was  prefent,  and  confirmed 
what  Collins  faid. 

§.  1 1.  If  ground  be  infefted  much  with  rook- worms,  ploughing  it  up  will  Rook-worm, 
cure  it  of  them  for  fome  years. 

§.  12.  I  was  at  lord  Pembroke’s,  and  his  lordfhip  was  difcourfing  about  in-  Of  the  eggs  of 
fedts  and  their  eggs,  and  propagation  ;  he  faid,  that  many  of  their  eggs  which infe£ls- 
were  laid  late,  did  lie  out  all  the  winter,  and  were  not  brought  to  perfedtion 
till  fpring  j  therefore  it  is  obferved,  that,  where  there  is  a  cold  winter,  there 
is  a  lefs  increafe  of  thofe  infedts. 

§.13.  The  wifdom  of  God  is  very  manifeft  in  that  contemptible  infedt  we  Nut-maggot, 
call  a  maggot,  and  in  the  fly  that  blows  it  in  the  nut :  I  do  not  remember  that 
ever  I  faw  two  maggots  in  a  nut,  though  moft  nuts  in  a  bunch  are  faulty  where 
one  is  fo  ;  it  feems  the  maggots  of  the  whole  bunch  are  the  blowing  of  one 
and  the  fame  fly,  and  that  all  the  nuts  of  the  fame  bunch  would  have  been 
blown,  if  fome  accident  had  not  difturbed  the  fly  at  the  time  of  her  incubation, 
for  that  a  flefh-fly  does  at  the  fame  time  lay  many  eggs  is  certain :  again,  it  may 
feem  ftrange,  that  one  and  the  fame  fly  fhould  difcern  (it  being  an  adt  of  almoft 
the  fame  inftant  of  time)  where  fhe  blowed  her  maggot,  fo  as  not  to  lay  another 
in  the  fame  nut)  yet  it  feems  ftranger,  that  every  other  fly  fhould  difcern 
where  a  former  had  blown  a  maggot,  fo  as  to  avoid  laying  her  fly-blow  on  the 
fame  nut )  otherwife  it  would  afterwards  happen  that  many  maggots  would  be 
in  the  fame  nut,  and  the  provifion  of  maintenance  fall  fhort:  where  the  fly¬ 
blow  is  injedted,  when  the  nut  is  very  fmall  and  tender,  a  canker  grows  over 
and  clofes,  and  confifts  of  a  rotten  fubftance )  and  here  it  fhews  wifdom  alfo> 
in  a  maggot,  that  it  can  difcern  that  eafier  place  of  entrance. 

§.  14.  I  obferved  this  day  (the  1  ith  of  Auguft)  a  multitude  of  young  ca-  Caterpillars, 
terpillars  on  the  leaves  of  my  turnips  half-grown  3  all  the  faid  half-grown 
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leaves  they  had  almoft  eaten  up  :  note,  the  fummer  being  very  hot  from  April 
to  this  day,  I  conclude  the  latter  brood  of  autumn  was  ripened  alfo  the  lame 
year,  the  eggs  of  which  would  otherwife  have  laid  in  the  ground  till  next 
winter,  thefe  will  be  deftroyed  the  next  cold  rains  :  from  hence  I  conclude 
we  lhall  have  the  fewer  infefts  next  year  :  it  was  a  new  thing  to  me  at  this 
time  of  the  year  to  meet  with  inch  an  enemy. 

I  obferved  this  year  (1709')  in  my  walks  among  apple-trees  and  codling- 
hedges,  that  lome  apple-trees  w'ere  fmitten  with  the  blight,  as  the  country 
people  call  it,  when  their  leaves  are  eaten  up  with  the  caterpillar,  whiift  I 
obferved  that  the  reft  were  under  a  flourishing  and  green  verdure,  and  un¬ 
touched  by  the  caterpillar ;  and  I  was  told  by  the  owners  that  fuch  trees 
were  mod;  years  fo  fmitten  ;  this  occafioned  fome  fpeculation  and  ferutiny, 
but  I  foon  judged  the  reafon  of  it ;  for  I  perceived  a  difference  in  the  colour 
and  fhape  of  the  leaves,  between  the  blighted  and  unblighted  trees,  and 
upon  inquiry  found  them  to  bear  different  fruits,  and,  if  of  the  fame  fort 
there  were  any  blighted  (which  rarely  happened  when  others  efcaped)  I 
found,  by  realon  of  the  different  ages  or  unthriving  condition  of  thefe  trees, 
they  had  put  out  their  leaves  earlier  or  later  than  the  others,  and  foon  per¬ 
ceived  that  fome  trees,  by  bearing  fweeter  leaves  than  others,  were  more 
fuitable  to  the  tooth  of  the  caterpillar,  or  by  bearing  earlier  or  later,  were 
more  fuitable  as  well  as  more  tender  at  the  time  the  caterpillar  was  to  be  fed, 
and  that  fuch  fly  laid  her  eggs  on  fuch  trees  (by  the  wifdom  appointed  fuch  in¬ 
fers  by  Providence)  on  which  the  worm  (i.  e.  the  caterpillar)  when  hatched 
and  grown  to  maturity,  might  have  it’s  belt  maintenance. 

§•  1  v  A  notable  fellow  (though  a  labourer  only)  in  hufhandry,  drove  a 
yoke  of  oxen  from  the  neighbourhood  in  Wiltfhire  where  I  have  concerns 
(viz.  Bradford  and  Trowbridge)  :  I  walked  him  about  to  fhew  him  my  corn, 
and  an  occafion  offered  to  difeourfe  on  peas :  I  afked  him  if  they  were  not 
often  eaten  up  by  a  caterpillar  in  Wiltfhire ;  he  faid,  in  cafe  the  peas  grew 
into  a  good  halm,  and  blowed  well,  they  never  doubted  a  good  crop  of  peas  in 
their  neighbourhood,  for  he  never  knew  peas  hurt  by  caterpillars  in  their  coun¬ 
try;  but  about  fourteen  years  ago  there  was  a  winged  fly,  a  fort  of  loculi, 
which  did  them  damage  :  I  replied,  I  fuppofed  they  lowed  peas  fo  early  as  to 
efcape  the  danger  of  the  caterpillar  by  their  forwardnefs  before  that  infedt 
came  ;  he  faid,  that  was  not  his  meaning,  but  the  true  reafon  for  the  efcape 
of  the  peas,  about  them,  was,  becaufe  fo  many  elms,  maples,  and  oaks  grow 
about  their  grounds,  which  the  fly  (the  parent  of  the  caterpillar)  who  knows 
the  tooth  of  her  brood,  prefers  before  the  pea,  and  in  the  leaves  of  the  laid 
tiees  lays  her  eggs :  I  take  notice  of  this,  becaufe  it  is  agreeable  to  my  own 
obfervation  in  former  papers  ;  and  here  the  hand  of  God  is  very  wonderful, 
to  inftiudt  the  butterfly  to  choofe  fuch  plants,  to  lay  it’s  brood  in,  as  are  bell 
luited  for  their  nourilhment,  whereas  the  butterfly  judges  not  of  it,  nor  choofes 
it,  by  tallc,  leaves  of  plants  not  being  the  food  of  thofe  flies,  but  the  juices 
of  flowers  and  honey-dews. 
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§.  16.  The  green-loufe  or  locuft  fallingonthe  broad  fide  of  the  pea-kid,  Grsfs-Ioufc  or 
and  thereupon  the  grain  not  thriving,  feems  an  argument  that  the  fap,  which  locull‘ 
nourifhes  the  pea  withinfide,  is  conveyed  to  the  grain,  and  drained  through 
the  fibres  of  the  kid  ;  for  otherwife  there  is  no  reafon  why  the  pea  fhould 
fuffer  bv  this,  feeing  the  fpine,  to  which  the  pea  adheres  by  a  thread,  is  pre- 
ferved  entire,  and  is  joined  to  the  main  ftalk  ;  through  this  therefore  the  fap 
might  be  conveyed  diredly,  and  without  any  prejudice  to  the  pea,  were  it 
not  firft  to  be  drained  through  the  fibres  of  the  flat  fide  of  the  kid.— This  to 
be  referred  to  what  Malpigius  has  faid  of  the  fap’s  circulating  through  the 
leaves  to  the  fruit. 

The  13th  and  14th  of  June,  in  pulling  up  wheat  in  ear,  and  fowthiftles, 

I  did  obferve  among  the  upper  part  of  the  roots  of  mod  of  the  wheat  and 
fowthiftles,  knots  or  clufters  of  grafs-lice,  or  green  locuft s  (though  thefe  ap¬ 
peared  whitifh,  being  under  ground,  and  as  yet  but  juft  come  to  their  fhape) 
and  amongft  molt  of  thefe  clufters  I  obferved  a  fly  at  her  incubation,  which 
feemed  very  turgid  of  a  whitifh  matter,  fhe  being  then  blowing  thefe  infeds ; 
her  wings  were  black,  and  the  fly  was  plainly  the  fame  as  the  locufts,  only 
it  had  wings  :  I  found  at  no  root  more  than  one  fly. 

§.  17.  On  May  the  22d  was  the  firft  cuckow-fpit  I  had  obferved,  which  Cuckow-fpit, 

was* on  a  woodbind  joint ;  till  within  a  day  or  two  of  that  time  there  had 
been  no  rain  or  dews  all  April  and  May,  and  fo  whatever  infeds  of  that  kind 
were  laid  in  the  joints  of  plants  could  not  live,  but  mud  be  fcorched  up. 

*  In  the  hiftory  of  Works  of  the  learned,  for  April  1707,  I  find  Monfieur 
Poupart  has  given  an  account  of  the  cuckow-fpit,  or  fpring-froth  ;  he  fays,  as 
food  as  the  little  creature  comes  out  of  it’s  egg,  it  goes  to  a  plant,  which  it 
touches  with  it’s  fundament,  and  fallens  there  a  white  drop  of  liquor  full  of 
air;  it  drops  a  fecond  near  the  firft,  then  a  third,  and  fo  on,  till  it  covers  it- 
felf  all  over  with  a  feum  or  froth;  this  froth  keeps  it  from  the  heat  of  the 
fun,  or  fpiders  that  would  fuck  it ;  note,  this  is  not  agreeable  to  my  obferva- 
tion  made  in  another  place,  nor  can  I  agree  with  Mr.  Poupart ;  for  it  is  nothing 
but  the  nightly  dew,  which  falls  on  the  fork,  or  joint  of  the  plant,  which 
the  little  in  fed  with  his  probofeis,  as  with  a  bellows,  works  into  froth. 

§.  18.  Being  acquainted  that  a  great  blight  was  upon  the  apples,  where  I  in  ' 

obferved  no  leaves  eat  up  by  the  caterpillar,  I  judged  fuch  blight  mud  be  of  an-  &c°.* 
other  fort,  and  upon  inquiry  (when  none  of  the  apples  were  bigger  than 
o-oofeberries,  and  the  more  backward  much  lefts',  I  found  this  blight  was  on 
the  blofloms ;  for  I  found  the  blofloms  had  been  clofed  up,  and  a  cement 
bound  the  rims  of  their  leaves  together,  and  in  the  hollow  inclofure  was  a  fly, 
brown,  and  of  a  hazle  colour,  of  hard  wings  like  the  beetle  kind,  of  legs  not 
(belly  like  theirs,  and  more  nimble,  of  a  neck  as  big  as  horfe-hair,  and  as  long, 
near  as  his  body,  at  the  end  of  which  he  bore  a  very  fmall  head  between 
two  flender  horns :  where  thefe  blofloms  were  fcorched  up  by  the  fun  and 
looked  black,  by  reafon  of  the  time  which  had  pafled  fince  their  more  early 
blowing,  there  I  found  the  fly  perfed,  as  before  deferibed  ;  but  in  thofe  blof- 
foms  whofe  leaves  were  lefs  dried,  fcorched,  and  fun-burnt,  which  I  took  to 
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be  blofioms  'of  more  backward  trees,  there  I  found  the  fly  as  yet  imperfect 
and  unripe,  with  a  yellow  foft  ikin  and  helplefs,  but  in  a  quick  motion  of  it  s 
body,  it’s  legs  and  wings  being  as  yet  fwathed  up  in  this  outward  coat,  which 
was  by  heat  to  ripen  and  crack :  I  perceived,  by  the  degrees  of  the  fonvard- 
nefs  and  backwardnefs  mentioned  of  this  infedt,  that  the  fly  which  blowed 
them  muff  have  feveral  days  for  reigning,  to  do  this  mifchief,  diftant  in  time 
from  each  other  :  it  was  no  cobweb  as  I  could  find,  that  cemented  thefe  leaves 
together  as  above  mentioned  ;  but  I  conceive  it  to  be  done  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun  drawing  away  the  tenuous  parts  from  the  dew  of  the  flower,  whereby  the 
-rummy  fubftance  quickly  joined  thefe  leaves  :  it  may  be  the  fly  took  a  blight- 
fng  mildew  air  for  the  doing  it:  I  believe  this  mifchief  was  done  before  the 
bloflom  opened  itfelf  fully,  becaufe  the  clofure  and  figure  of  it  was  in 
all  like  a  bloflbm  whofe  leaves  clofe  at  top  before  they  are  expanded. 
When  the  infedt  grows  to  maturity,  he  eats  a  hole  and  goes  forth  :  a  vaft  mif- 
carriaee  fell  on  the  fruit  this  way,  more  than  in  all  other  ways  befides;  I 
found3 it  the  fame  in  all  gardens  and  orchards:  note  the  coftermongers  and 
cyder-men  may  enrich  themfelves  by  an  early  forefight  of  this,  by  buying  up 
the  apples  •  for  thefcarcity  is  to  be  forefeen  before  the  flower  is  full  bloflomed, 
whereas  we  do  not  ufually  underftand  this  mifchief  till  it  is  obvious  to  every 

eye. 
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